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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Tub  following  chapters  prepared  originally  as  articles  (or  ^The 
American  Journal  of  Education^  were  selected  by  the  editor  when 
acting  as  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  issned  as  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  entitled 
Papers  for  the  Teacher.  The  Series  have  since  been  extended 
BO  as  to  embrace  a  larger  amonnt  of  suggestive  thoughts  on  the 
principles  and  methods  of  education  from  eminent  writers  in  differ- 
eDt  Jangnages  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  collection  in  the 
English  language.  They  have  been  thought  by  others  worthy  the 
title  of  the  Library  of  National  Pedagogy. 

Henrt  Barnard. 
Hartford^  January,  1876. 
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GERMAN  PEDAGOGY. 


INTBODCCnOX. 

In  the  prosecution  of  onr  labors  as  an  edacational  journalist  we 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  largely  from  the  pedagogical  literature 
of  the  German  language,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  country, 
is  pre-eminently  rich  in  the  historical  development  of  education, 
both  public  and  individual,  and  in  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  must  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlarging  the  ancient  civilization,  and  to  the  British 
Isles  of  sending  back  to  the  continent  the  torch  of  christian  cnl- 
tare  when  its  light  was  almost  extinguished  in  the  devastations  of 
civil  war  and  successive  waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  we  find  in  the 
nations  which  belong  to  the  great  German  family  a  succession  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  human 
culture  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical upbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
social  and  poUtical  agitations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  European  institutions,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  countries  together.  The  results  are  now  mani- 
fest to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  the 
public  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  produc- 
tion, in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  and  American  teachers  and  edu- 
cators that  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  historical  research,  pro- 
found speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infant  train- 
ing to  the  broadest  university  culture,  should  have  been  so  long 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  educational  reformers  were 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizations 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  of  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi,  in  this  field. 


d&nmn  Jehgag^,  ^r|aols,  anir  €m^m. 


E.  Steioer  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  Qerman  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  (Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION : 

Prepared  fyom  original  sketches  by  eminent  toachere  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  * 

Anhalt,  Auitriaand  Hongarj,  Badtn,  Bavaria,  Brantwiek,  Haoover,  HeMe-Cuwl,  Heue-Darm- 
Hadt,  LiachteiMteia,  Upp^-Detmokl,  Ltppe'Sohaombuif ,  Luxemburf  and  Limbury ,  Mecklenburf- 
Sehwerln,  Meeklanborf-Btrelits,  Nanao,  Oldenborg,  Pnmia,  Keim,  Bazony,  Saze-Altaobur^, 
flaxe-Cobaif,  8aze-MeinIn(m,  Sam- Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wurtembarg,  and  Um  Free  Cities,  with 
afeneral  tummarjr  of  the  Edocational  Byatemf  and  Statiitica  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  656 
pafea.    Pn'ee,  $4*50. 

SupPLSMiirr:  Sytteme  and  Initltutioiu  of  Public  Inttractioo  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dres- 
den, and  other  Cities  of  Geraiany,  with  speeial  notice*  of  the  Kioder-garten,  Primary  Bchoolt, 
Real  Schools,  and  Gymnasia,  by  Baohe,  Arnold,  Mann,  Btowe,  Pattison,  and  others.    tS^. 

II.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    W.OO. 
(I.)  The  Unlyersities  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Ranroer. 

(3.)  Universities  of  the  Middle  afes,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  Prof.  Bavigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Bybel. 

(4.)  Universities,  Past  and  Present — their  influence  on  civilisation,  by  Dr.  Von  DOHinger. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students,  and  Programmes  of  Lectures. 

ni.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $4.50. 

(1.)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  8ehpols--in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Han»> 
Ter,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Bazoay,  Wnrtemberg. 

(2.)  Military  Bchoob  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  ft>r  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Universities. 

(4.)  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Bchoob,  for  neglected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS: 

Memoirs  of  the  Hieronymians.  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agrlcola,  Burch,  Erasmus,  Dringenberg,  Wim- 
phellng,  Reochlin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Trotiendorf,  Sturm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Heeker,  Seroler, 
flatich,  Comenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Ernesti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  an  expositioa  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    $3.50. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  PUHmI,  Fichte,  Herbert,  BenekCi,  Raamer,  Diestorweg,  Honcamp,  Hentschel,  Rintas, 
Ahbenmde,  Graser,  and  Wiehen,  oo  the  Priooiples  of  Edueatioa,  and  methods  of  Instruction  for 
fichootoofdifferent grades,! Vol.    f3JM>. 
VL  PE8TAL0ZZI  AND  PEST AL0ZZIANI8M: 

Memoir  of  the  gveat  Bwiss  Bduc«tor,  with  his  Leonard  and  Geitnide,  Evening  Hoar  of  the  Her- 
tait,  and  other  Publicatlaos,  and  aa  account  of  Oenaan  Postaloixians,  and  their  influence  on  the 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  1  Vol.    $3  JO. 


6ERBIAN  PEDAGOGY.  1 X 

The  attention  given. in  Oeimany  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  schools,  and  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  children, 
grows  ont  of  certain  principles  which  are  fundamental  in  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  the  State,  and  its  functions.  These  principles  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  by  Prof.  Donaldson  in  his  Lecture  on  the  History 
of  Education  in  Prussia. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  stronger  consciousness  of  the  claims 
of  society  than  of  those  of  the  individual  They  saw  that  society  lived  for  ever. 
The  individual  members  died,  but  the  society,  the  community,  was  ever  renewed 
and  ever  continued.  And  the  individual  members  derived  their  blessings  and 
privileges  from  society.  It  was  therefore  the  bounden  duty  of  eveiy  individual 
to  think  first  of  the  good  of  the  community,  to  sacrifico  bis  own  wishes  and 
pleasures  for  its  welmre,  and  to  submit  to  all  restrictions  which  the  general 
weal,  the  commonwealth,  might  impose.  Existence  in  a  State  demands  unself- 
ishness. This  ancient. idea  the  Prussians  have  retained.  The  nation  is  a  unity; 
the  rulers  are  its  head,  its  brains;  and  their  work  is  to  accomplish,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  all  that  is  best  accomplished  through  that  machinery. 
Education  ia  one  of  these  things.  It  is  an  object  that  owes  its  success  to 
organization.  A  good  teacher  can  not  be  extemporized.  He  must  be  sys- 
tematically trained,  and  he  must  look  on  his  profession  as  the  work  of  his  life. 
A  good  school  must  be  supported  by  a  regular  and  permanent  source  of  income. 
Variability  in  this  matter  tends  to  defeat  educational  efforts ;  and  if  a  whole 
people  is  to  be  educated,  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  them  in  the  matter 
of  schools  and  teachers.  If  a  nation,  therefore,  is  to  have  good  teachers,  good 
schools,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  it  must  begin  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  erection  of  the  schools,  long  before  they  will  pey,  and  it  must 
organize  the  whole  into  a  unity.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  education 
can  not  be  satia&ctorily  given  to  a  whole  community  except  with  a  complete 
public  organizatioa  This  the  Prussians  have  always  acknowledged.  They 
have  always  regarded  education  as  specially  the  duty  of  the  State.  Proofs  of 
this  could  be  g^ven  innumerable.  I-  shall  quote  from  three  writera  Beneke 
says:  *The  right  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  school  has  been  disputed  by  no 
one.  It  can  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it  in  what  way  its  future  citizens 
are  trained.  As  all  other  far-stretching  interests,  so  also  those  connected  with 
education  and  instruction  are  concentrated  in  it ;  and  as  it  has  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  satisfaction  of  these,  so  jpust  it  also  have  the  right  of  the  chief  es- 
tablishment and  superintendence  of  all  institutions  of  education  and  instruction.* 
'  I  understand,'  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  a  fhmous  scholar  and  theologian  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  published  1873 — 'I 
onderstand  by  the  State  the  institation  which  seeks,  at  the  expense  of  all,  and 
with  means  presented  by  all,  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all,  or  even  only  de- 
sirable to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or  several  individuals. 
Herewith  it  is  granted  that  the  State  has  to  accomplish  nothing  which  the  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  can  accomplish ;  that  it  has  to  accomplish  only  what  is 
necesaary  for  all,  and  what  by  its  nature  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
common  effort  of  all ;  that  its  right,  might,  and  duty  go  only  so  far  as  the 
universal  necessity  of  the  ends  which  it  places  for  itself.  The  State  ought  to 
give  the  money  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  it  only  when  it  is  convinced  that  that 
for  which  it  gives  out  the  money  is,  or  can  be,  the  common  property  of  the  na- 
tion. It  is  entitled,  for  instance,  to  give  out  money  for  the  army,  for  schools, 
for  canals,  for  roads,  for  forests,  because  all  these  objects  are  necessary  to  the 
national  life ;  but  a  single  member,  or  an  association  of  single  members,  of  it, 
can  not  take  care  of  these  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  are  also  not  bound  to 
procure  by  private  means  what  is  for  the  good  of  all.'  In  like  manner  Eduard 
Zeller,  in  his  lectures  St  Berlin,  1873,  remarks,  'Society  alone  can  form  the  in- 
stitutions and  provide  for  the  means  which  all  higher  instruction  requires,  all 
the  more  the  rarther  science  advances  and  spreads  out  into  a  mutiplicity  of 
single  departments.    From  it  alone  can  a  suitable  connected  organization  and 
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direction  of  the  whole  of  edacation  proceed.  Its  power  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  oyercome  the  hindrances  which  the  indifference,  the  folly,  the  selfishness  of 
inanj  parents  put  in  the  way  of  universal  and  vigorous  education  of  youth.  It 
is  bound  and  entitled  to  make  use  of  this  power  by  regard  to  itself  as  well  as 
to  all  belonging  to  it  ...  The  State  is  bound,  in  looking  after  her  own 
future,  to  secure  her  permanence  and  prosperity  by  instruction  and  education.' 
You  will  notice  that  all  these  writers  have  in  their  minds  the  entire  education 
of  the  country,  the  universities  and  Gymnasien  as  well  as  the  people's  school^ 
and  this  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion  of  ull  German 
thinkers. 

The  Prussian  State  has  fully  apprehended  its  duty  in  this  rantter.  From  the 
time  of  Frederick's  father  to  the  present  day  the  rulers  have  sought  to  bring  all 
the  wisdom  they  could  get  to  bear  on  this  problem,  limiting  their  action  by  only 
one  cons«ideration,  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  to  themselves.  In  fact  this  I 
consider  to  be  one  chief  element  in  the  success  of  the  Prussian  system,  that  the 
rulers  have  always  sought  for  the  men  best  skilled  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation to  guide  them  in  all  educational  legislation.  And  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Prussian  schemes  of  instruction,  they  bear  on  their  face  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  formed  by  men  practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with 
education,  and  are  eminently  wise.  Let  me  illustrate  the  action  of  the  rulers 
according  to  this  principle.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  Frederick  tlie  Great's 
father,  a  religious  movement,  what  we  should  call  a  revival  movement,  broke 
out  in  Prussia.  Spencr  was  its  leader.  He  had  a  pupil  of  the  name  of  Francke. 
The  Church  at  that  time  was  sunk  in  a  cold  orthodoxy.  It  was  the  greatest 
sin  not  to  believe  every  tittle  of  the  creed,  but  it  was  no  sin  not  to  feel  the  love 
of  God.  Moral  death  hates  life,  and  when  the  revival  movemeut  came  it  was 
met  by  stem  opposition.  Francke  suffered  persecution  from  the  men  of  ortho- 
dozy,  simply  because  be  had  life  in  him,  for  in  reality  he  was  as  orthodox  as 
they  were.  But  this  Francke  had  the  love  of  God  in  him,  and  llio  love  of  the 
poor,  and  the  love  of  children,  and  so  he  established  a  school  for  the  poor,  and 
then  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  various  other  institutions.  The  king.  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  I.,  saw  that  he  was  doing  a  good  and  great  work  for  his  people. 
He  gave  him  substantial  aid,  and  consulted  him  when  he  issued  laws  for  educa- 
tion. Francke  thus  became  the  real  founder  of  the  modern  people's  school 
Francke  had  a  pupil  called  Hecker,  as  pietistic  and  orthodox  as  himself,  and  as 
intent  on  doing  great  work.  Frederick  the  Great  was  neither  orthodox  nor 
pietistw  He  had  no  belief  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  ho  believed  in 
Hecker.  Hecker  knew  about  education ;  Hecker  was  in  earnest  about  educa- 
tion ;  and  Frederick  gave  him  full  swing.  He  employed  Hecker  to  organize 
education.  It  was  Hecker  tliat  drew  up  his  educational  acts  for  him.  These 
educational  acts  are  really  the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  success.  Hecker  in- 
serted compulsory  clauses,  though  this  was  not  new,  as  the  doctrine  had  always 
existed  in  the  Prus.sian  mind.  He  insisted  on  teachers  being  trained  for  their 
profession.  He  tried  to  get  the  whole  country  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  teachers.  He  instituted  seminaries  for  teachers,  and  be  and  Semler  were 
the  originators  of  the  Real-schule,  Frederick  went  so  &r  as  to  allow  Hecker  to 
introduce  his  pietism  into  the  act.  The  decree  of  the  skeptical  Frederick  con- 
tains this  clause :  '  As  far  as  the  work  of  the  school  is  concerned,  sacristans  and 
schoolmasters  are  earnestly  reminded  above  every  thing  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  by  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  themselves,  and  to  ask  from  the  Giver  of 
all  good  gifts  wisdom  and  patience  ttiat  their  exertions  and  labors  may  be 
blessed.  In  particular  they  are  to  pray  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
heart  paternally  inclined  and  tempered  with  love  and  seriousness  toward  the 
children  intrusted  to  them,  that  they  may  discharge  all  the  duties  lying  on  them 
as  teachers  willingly  and  without  grudge,  remembering  that  they  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  not  even  gain  the  hearts  of  the  children,  without  the  divine  aid 
of  Jesus,  the  friend  of  children,  and  of  His  spirit.' 

The  same  determination  to  choose  the  best  men  for  the  Government  offices 
pervades  the  Prussian  system.  The  head  of  that  system  is  the  Minister  of  In- 
struction, always  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  educational  matters.  He  presides 
over  a  council  of  education,  in  which  there  are  always  two  or  three  men  who 
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hare  had  large  experience  in  practical  edacation,  and  who  are  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  pedagogy.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Minister  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  aims  which  he  wishes  each  class  of  schools  to  have 
before  them.  And,  for  this  purpose,  Ive  asks  one  of  his  council,  who  is  practi- 
cally conversant  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  draw  up  general 
directions  as  to  the  aims,  subjects,  and  best  methods  of  teaching.  This  docu- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  council.  The  Minister  listens  to  all  that  has  to  be  said 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  countr}% 
makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  advice  given,  and  then  sends  his  directions  to  all 
persons  concerned.  These  documents  are  of  great  value  as  expositions  of  edu- 
cational practice,  and  show  a  rare  amount  of  wisdom.  Tiiey  give  unity  and 
purpose  to  the  whole  education  of  Prussia.  But  great  care  is  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  details.  The  details  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  various  subordin- 
ate cpuncils.  The  Universities  are  made  to  a  large  extent  self-governing.  The 
directors  of  Gymnasien  have  large  powers,  with  much  responsibility.  And 
special  work  is  assigned  to  each  education  board,  in  proportion  as  it  is  supposed 
capable  of  doing  it.  But  no  directly  educational  work  is  done  by  any  one  who 
is  nc^  specialty  prepared  and  fitted  for  it,  and  no  board  determines  strictly  edu- 
cational matters  without  having  the  direction  and  advice  of  some  one  practically 
acquainted  with  education.  There  is  always  attached  to  the  provincial  board 
a  special  member  called  a  school  counselor,  who  is  appointed  for  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education. 

The  sclioolmaster  himself  is  also  looked  on  as  an  official  of.the  State.  His  func- 
tion is  not  merely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  other  arts ;  but  to  make  good 
citizens.  Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  of  him  that  ho  give  his  life  to  the  work. 
He  must  submit  to  a  preliminary  course  of  training  at  a  scminnrium  or  normal 
school;  he  must  serve  a  kind  of  apprenticeship;  he  must  pass  certain  examin- 
ationa  And  the  boards  are  warned  to  be  particularly  strict  in  these  examina- 
tiona  It  is  thus  very  rare  that  an  incompetent  teacher  finds  his  way  into  a 
school;  and  if  such  an  event  takes  place,  the  board  that  let  him  pass  is  held 
responsible  for  the  mistake,  and  is  bound  to  get  empk)yment  for  him  in  some 
other  branch  of  service  for  which  he  is  better  fitted.  Once  in  a  school  he  is 
urged  to  make  progress  in  his  career.  A  man  who  does  not  exert  himself  is 
sent  to  the  schools  where  the  lowest  pay  is  given,  and  the  mode  of  life  is  disa- 
greeable^  But  if  he  works,  he  may  rise  to  any  extent.  The  only  obstacle  in 
his  way  is  that  many  of  the  best  educational  situations  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  Gymnasien  aad  the  universities.  But  if  he  has 
this  education,  he  may  become  the  school  counselor  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial board;  he  may  become  a  director  of  a  seminary;  he  may  become  a 
member  of  the  chief  board ;  he  may  become  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself. 
All  the  offices  lie  open  to  merit  and  loyalty.  He  is  also  secured  a  fixed  salary 
and  certain  privilegea  He  may  have  a  retiring  allowance  at  a  certain  stage, 
and  his  widow  and  children  will  be  cared  for  after  his  death.  In  fact,  there  is 
every  inducement  for  him  to  apply  his  whole  heart  to  his  special  work,  to  con- 
tinue improving  himself  to  the  last,  and  to  be  loyal  to  a  Govemmeiit  which,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  sympathizes  with  him  in  his  somewhat  hard  and  difficult 
vocation. 

If  the  State  is  thus  careful  in  providing  for  instruction,  it  expects  the  people 
to  take  it.  Every  child  must  be  educated.  No  excuse  is  admissible,  except 
the  guarantee  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  properly  elsewhere.  There  are 
two  essential  duties  which  all  owe  to  the  State — service  in  war  and  attendance 
at  school  The  service  in  war  is  of  recent  date,  owing  its  existence  to  the  mind 
of  Scharnhorst  and  the  ravages  of  Napoleon.  But  the  idea  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  is  found  at  all  periods  of  Pru8.sian  history.  '  I  hold,' 
says  Luther,  *  that  the  authorities  are  bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  keep 
their  children  at  school.*  We  find  compulsion  laid  down  in  the  educational  de- 
crees of  1717  and  1736.  In  the  laws  of  Frederick  the  Great  more  precise 
directions  are  given.  The  parents  and  guardians  are  to  pay  the  school-fees  to 
the  schoolmaster  (double  the  school-fees  in  Silesia),  just  as  if  the  children  had 
been  sent  to  school ;  and  if  all  warnings  fail  to  make  them  do  their  duty,  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  can  seize  their  gooda    When,  moreover,  the  visitor 
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examined  the  school  in  his  yearly  risitationf  he  was  to  fine  guilty  parents  six- 
teen groBcheo.  la  later  times,  retention  of  a  child  from  school  is  punished  first 
by  a  fine  in  money.  If  the  parents  refuses  to  pay  the  money,  his  goods  are 
sold.  If  this  fails,  or  if  the  parent  has  no  goods  to  sell,  the  parent  is  put  in 
prison  for  a  short  time.  But  inspectors,  teachers,  and  local  boards,  are  urged 
to  use  erery  means  of  persuasion  before  punishment  is  applied.  The  fees  have 
always  been  small.  In  1848,  during  the  discussions  which  then  took  place,  it 
was  agreed  that  in  the  people's  school  no  fees  should  be  exacted,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1850,  sworn  to  by  the  king,  contains  this  clause,  *In  the  public  peo- 
ple s  schools  instruction  is  g^ven  free  of  charge.'  But  ihis  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  never  been  carried  into  practice.  If,  however,  the  child's  parents  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school-fee,  the  school  board  pays  it.  Moreover,  education 
opens  up  wide  prospects  to  all  Prussian  citizens.  If  a  pupil  shows  great  capa- 
city, there  is  a  free  place  for  him  in  the  gymnasium  and  university.  There  are 
ten  free  places  on  an  average  for  every  one  hundred  pupils  in  a  gymnasium. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  ability.  The  Government  aims  at  having  all 
the  ability  of  the  country  on  its  side  and  in  its  service. 

The  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  State's  management  is 
whether  too  much  pains  is  not  bestowed  on  making  the  poorer  classes  Prussian 
citizens,  and  too  little  on  making  them  men.  Now  as  in  Church  matters,  so  in 
State  the  science  of  teaching  has  roused  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism. 
'  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,'  says  the  science  of  teaching.  We  must  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  other  nations.  We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies. '  And  for  this  purpose  we  must  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic 
interference  of  State.  The  school  must  be  a  separate  institution,  independent, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and  State,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging 
to  the  scholastic  profession.  There  is  a  society  in  Berlin,  already  mentioned, 
that  aims  at  accomplishing  this  emancipation  of  school  alike  from  State  and 
from  Church,  and  it  ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  accomplish  all  that  it  wishes,  though  it  may  certainly  do  a  great  d6aX 
of  good. 

Last  of  all,  the  most  influential  cause  that  has  led  to  the  Prussian  success  is 
the  wide  appreciation  of  education.  This  appreciation  did  not  always  exist 
Frederick's  legislation  was  to  some  extent  frustrated  by  the  stinginess  of  the 
nobility,  and  partly  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  doubted  whether  education 
was  good  for  the  laboring  classes.  It  is  characteristic  of  Prussia  that  these  ob- 
scurantists were  not  so  much  afraid  for  the  men  as  for  the  women.  What  good 
can  it  do,  they  said,  to  teach  girls  to  write?  They  will  then  spend  their  whole 
time  in  writing  love-letters.  But  the  case  is  now  altered.  Just  ideas  of  edu^ 
cation  have  permeated  the  people.  These  ideas  have  indeed  come  from  above 
downward.  The  Prussian  management  does  not  listen  to  any  control  from  un- 
educated or  half  educated  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government  claims  the 
intelligent  sympathy  of  all  classes.  And  it  has  it.  How  is  this?  To  explain 
this  fully  would  require  something  like  a  history  of  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Prussians  during  the  last  two  centuries.  But  I  shall  attempt  a  short 
contribution  to  the  explanation.  The  growth  of  a  genuine  literature  in  the  end 
of  last  century  is  remarkable  in  this  respect:  it  was  the  result,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  criticism.  Lessing,  the  father  of  it,  was  by  eminence  a  critia  He  ex- 
amined minutely  the  laws  and  limits  of  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting.  He 
discussed  the  drama.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  dassics.  He  established  princi- 
ples of  criticism.  He  worked  by  vision.  It  was  the  same  with  Herder.  He 
was  at  home  in  all  the  phases  of  humanity.  He  gathered  the  ballads  and 
legends  of  every  nation.  He  sifted  them,  and  drew  out  the  human  from  them. 
This  habit  of  looking  into  things  brought  the  writers  face  to  face  with  reality, 
And  the  width  of  their  range  opened  up  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature.  The 
classical  studies  of  Wolf  and  a  host  of  successors  had  the  same  effect.  They  re- 
vealed and  created  a  life  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  one.  They  placed  them 
at  a  widely  diffbrent  point  of  view.  And,  above  all,  they  brought  home  to 
them  the  laws  of  evolution,  as  they  appear  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  was 
natural  that,  when  the  education  of  mankind  was  deeply  pondered,  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  single  mind  should  arrest  attention.    And  at  length  it  did.    This  is 
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not  so  easy  a  sobject  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  We  have  been  infanta,  we  have 
been  boys,  and  therefore  we  think  we  know  what  infants  and  boys  are.  But 
do  we?  For  two  of  our  first  years  our  minds  were  incessantly  employed. 
Thousands  of  impressions  were  made  on  them.  We  felt  thousands  of  joys  and 
Borrow&  And  yet  we  can  not  remember  one  of  them.  That  early  life  is  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  recall,  and  which  to  a  large  extent  we  can  not 
fathom.  The  distance  between  our  present  life  and  that  of  boys  is  not  so  great, 
but  still  It  is  very  great  Boys  and  men  seem  like ;  but  they  are  in  reality  very 
^nlike:  the  boy  goes  through  many  stages  before  be  reaches  manhood.  What 
are  these  stages  through  which  the  boy  goes  ?  What  is  the  natural  healthy 
evolution  of  the  powers  of  a  boy's  mind  ?  These  were  the  questions  which 
Pestalozzi  put  to  himseUI  and  in  answering  them  produced  a  revolution.  *  To 
be  a  teacher  of  children/  said  Luther,  *you  must  become  a  child.'  And  Pesta- 
losszi  became  a  child:  with  a  heart  glowing  with  love  to  his  fellowmen,  with 
Bingularly  keen  and  lively  sympathies,  with  an  ardent  affection  for  the  poor, 
and  with  a  rare  consciousness  of  his  own  weaknesses^  he  set  himself  to  the 
work  of  teaching  boys  to  become  men.  The  problem,  you  see,  is  not  to  teach 
children  to  read  or  write.  Books  are  but  mere  instruments.  The  child  stands 
&ce  to  face  with  nature,  man,  and  God.  These  are  his  real  lesson  book& 
What  is  the  alphabet  of  this  instruction  ?  What  are  the  various  stages  ?  Pes- 
talozzi pored  over  these  problems:  and  he  gave  his  answers.  The  answers 
spread  over  Europe.  New  light  was  thrown  on  education.  The  best  minds  in 
Prussia  turned  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problems;  and  the  result  was  a 
tuuversal  interest  among  all  cultivated  people  in  education.  And  you  may  at 
once  see  why  this  interest  should  be  great  and  persuasive  in  Germany.  It  was 
pressed  upon  the  people,  by  all  their  greatest  minda  Look  at  German  litera- 
ture, and  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  Herder  wrote  specially  on  educa- 
tk>n.  Goethe .  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  WWielm  Meister  are  descriptions  of  his  imaginary 
schools.  Jean  Paul  flung  out  a  noble  book  on  education  fhll  of  grand  thoughts. 
In  fact,  no  German  can  be  well  acquainted  with  the  best  literature  of  his 
country  without  having  to  ponder  the  truest  and  wisest  thoughts  that  have 
been  uttered  on  education.  The  philosophers  also  took  the  subject  up.  Kant 
delivered  lectures  on  the  science  of  education.  '  Education,'  he  says,  '  is  the 
hardest  and  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  proposed  to  man.'  Ficbte  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  in  his  speeches  to  the  nation.  And  Hegel's 
FfuBntfmaiologie  is  so  full  of  the  development  of  the  child's  mind,  that  Dein- 
bardt,  Thaulow,  and  Bosenkranz,  have  issued  Hegelian  systems  of  education. 
The  theologians,  like  Schleiermacber,  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  it  And  in  particular  the  psychologists  deemed  it  as  a  special  portion  of 
their  department  Two  of  these,  Beneke  and  Herbart,  have  given  us  a  tho- 
roughly scientific  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  They  analyzed  every  pro- 
cess of  the  child's  thought;  they  estimated  the  value  of  every  subject  of 
instruction ;  they  discussed  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  the  emotional  and 
practical;  they  investigated  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning ;  they  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction ;  and  they  exam- 
ined philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its  organization.  The  subject  be- 
came a  subject  of  scientific  research.  It  found  exponents  in  the  Universities. 
There  arose  a  psedagogik  or  science  of  instruction  for  all  classes  of  schools. 
The  Gymnarien  shared  in  the  movement  It  was  held  out  that  the  great  object 
of  the  Gymnaaien  was  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  search  for  truth.  The  Uni- 
versities were  the  field  for  this  search.  Accordingly,  there  exists  a  keen  desire 
to  investigate.  There  are  men  whose  only  business  it  is  to  investigate.  They 
examine  without  prejudice  the  principles  which  underlie  education.  Their  ex- 
aminations keep  up  fresh  interest  and  give  fresh  life  to  the  subject  This  life 
distills  through  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  The  future  teachers  are  made  a&- 
quainted  with  all  the  investigations  that  are  going  on.  They  have  to  think  the 
subject  out  for  themselves.  They  know  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  sets 
according  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  They 
watch  these  laws.  Their  eyes  are  open.  Their  interest  is  lively.  They  be- 
Ueve  that  they  have  a  great  and  noble  work  to  do.    Ajid  their  pupils  also  come 
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to  know  that  their  teachers  are  artists;  and  hence  the  laws  of  education  are 
extensively  known  in  Germanj.  The  cousequeuce  is  that  the  people  appreci- 
ate education,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  what  only  a  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  can  direct,  and  they  demand  of  all  their  instructors  a  minute  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  of  man's  being.  The  educator  is  with  them  not  a  mere 
crammer ;  but  all  feel  that  his  first  and  great  duty  is  the  harmonious  and  equa- 
ble evolution  of  the  human  powers.  This  appreciation  of  education  seems  to 
me  the  great  secret  of  the  Prussian  success.  It  leads  to  an  earnest  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  that  the  education  be  thorough,  and  every 
effort  of  the  Government  is  backed  up  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  people. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  appreciation  of  education  the  circumstance  that 
Prussia  has  had  to  force  its  way  upwards.  It  has  always  been  ambitious ;  and 
it  has  always  aimed  at  attaining  the  object  of  its  ambition  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  especially,  indeed,  through  the  higher  education,  but 
also  through  the  lower.  The  State  has  felt  in  regard  to  its  prosperity  what 
Luther  felt  in  regard  to  the  Church.  '  It  is  difficult,'  he  says,  *  to  make  old  dogs 
obedient  and  old  scoundrels  pious — the  work  at  which  the  preacher  labors  and 
must  often  labor  in  vain ;  but  the  young  trees  can  be  more  easily  bent  and 
trained.* 

It  is  in  the  youth  that  the  State  of  Prussia  has  placed  its  hope.  Frederick 
the  Great  was  beset  by  Russians,  Austrians,  and  French :  he  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  depths  sometimes,  and  his  kingdom  was  exhausted.  How  did  he 
think  of  reviving  it?  The  first  thing  he  did  after  the  Seven  Tears'  War  was 
ended,  even  before  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg  was  ratified,  was  to  promulgate 
an  admirable  education  Act — the  Act,  as  I  have  said,  of  Hecker.  Again,  when 
the  State  was  overrun  by  Napoleon,  to  what  did  Frederick  William  III.  and  bis 
minister  Swin  turn?  *  Unquestionably  we  have  lost  in  territory,'  said  the 
king;  *  unquestionably  the  State  has  sunk  in  external  might  and  glory,  but  we 
will  and  must  take  care  that  we  gain  in  internal  might  and  internal  glory;  and 
therefore  it  is  ray  earnest  desire  that  the  greatest  attention  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  people.'  Again  he  says,  *  I  nm  thoroughly  convinced  that  for 
the  success  of  all  that  the  State  aims  at  accomplishing  by  its  entire  constitution, 
legislation,  and  administration,  the  first  foundation  must  be  laid  in  tlte  youth 
of  the  people,  and  that  at  the  same  time  a  good  education  of  the  youth  is  the 
surest  way  to  promote  tho  internal  and  external  welfare  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens.* *  Most,'  said  Stein,  in  1 808,  *  is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  youth.  If  by  a  method  based  on  the  nature  of  the  mind 
every  power  of  the  soul  be  unfolded,  and  every  crude  principle  of  life  be  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  if  all  one-sided  culture  be  avoided,  and  if  the  impulses 
(hitherto  often  neglected  with  great  indiftcrence),  on  which  the  strength  and 
worth  of  man  rest,  be  carefully  attended  to,  then  we  may  hope  te  see  a  race 
phjrsically  and  morally  powerful  grow  up,  and  a  better  future  dawn  upon  us.' 
The  method  to  which  Stein  here  alludes  was  the  method  of  Pestalozzi.  Stein 
characterizes  this  method  as  one  *  which  elevates  the  self-activity  of  the  spirit, 
awakens  the  sense  of  religion  and  all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man ;  promotes  the 
ideal  life,  and  lessens  and  opposes  a  life  of  mere  pleasure.'  These  words  of  the 
king  and  his  minister  rang  through  the  nation.  The  idea  seized  them.  It 
permeated  all  the  legislative  measures  of  Altenstein,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  it  worked  mighty  results.  It  was  within  the  twenty-three  years 
of  Altenstein's  ministry  that  Prussia  made  such  progress  in  education  that  she 
became  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  went  to  see  the  system.  And  by  it  Prussia  grew  in  strength  and 
power.  The  Prussian  people  have  had  faith  in  education.  They  believed  with 
Kant  that  'behind  education  lies  hid  the  great  secret  of  the  perfection  of  hnman 
nature.'  They  believed  with  Fichte  that  *  only  that  nation  which  shall  first  per- 
form the  task  of  educating  up  to  perfect  manhood  by  actual  practice  will  per- 
form tho  task  of  the  perfect  State.'  They  believed  that  education  makes  better 
citizens,  better  soldiers,  better  fathers,  and  better  men.  And  history  records, 
in  great  successes  in  war,  and  still  greater  successes  in  the  realms  of  thought 
and  sciencoj  that  her  faith  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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Iw  the  vast  and  ▼aried  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature— extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
onprecedented  activity  in  discussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa- 
sion to  touch  on  most  of  the  problems,  vhich  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  educators  among  his  cotemporaries, 

Mr.  Oariyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Gdethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahre*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religions  belief.  "  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
OUTS.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom;  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  iu  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought*'  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Bector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as 
'  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,'  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  '^  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
which  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
wonld  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  since  I  came  into  the  world."*'  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introdoce  Mr.  Garlyle's  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
nmst  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  schoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*Wamierjakr9  deootMthe  pariod  whieh  a  0«nnan  artisan  ii  obliged  by  law  or  uiago  to  pan 
bltavaliBg,  to  peHbet  himMlf  in  hit  eraft,  aflar  the  eonclmion  of  hit  Leberjahre  {Jiffrtmticetkif)^ 
■■d  befbte  bit  maMenhip  eaa  begin.  Moit  of  tbe  guilds  extend  help  in  aome  shape  to  the  oeadx 
WMfcring  btoClMis,  u  thej  timrel  from  city  to  eity,  studying  their  futoreerafL 
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OULTIYATIOV  OF  BETERBNCE.* 

We  mast  fancy  Wilbelm  in  the  '  Pedagogic  provinoe/  proceeding  towards  the 
'Chief,  or  the  Three,'  with  intent  to  place  hia  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  '  where  he  was  to  aee  bo  many  singularities.' 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  tliat  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people's 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them ;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it  The  youngest  Uid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfhlly  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground ;  the  eldest  stood 
with  a  firank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;  but  Felix  stnick<in  and  cried  gaily: 
*'What  posture  am  I  to  take  then?"  "  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer, 
"the  first  po^ure:  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to- 
wards the  sky."  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  **This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes  I"  exclaimed  he^ 
joyfhlly,  *' yonder  are  a  pair  of  fiilcons  flying  fh>m  the  west  to  the  east:  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?" — "As  thou  takest  it,  as  thoo  behaves^"  s&id  the  other: 
"  Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle."  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil- 
dren left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  ' asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;'  but  the  Over- 
seer is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  '  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  &rther  explain  to  him.*  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  *  secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it'  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  '  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  farther  satis- 
faction is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  idl  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  dis- 
cerned only  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  fhiendly  recep- 
ition  from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con* 
wersation,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

-*'  Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "  it  is  fair  that  we  admit  yoa 
rto  A  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
thstdoes  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained?" 

"  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is." 

"Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  gpven  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 
time  and  duration;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 

^CvijW»  Oritie^i  and  MitMUMUi0Ut  Eitoft.    Vol.  1, 901 
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its  own  aooord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the 
world  with  him ;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  lor  making 
man  in  eveiy  point  a  man.  If  you  can  discover  it  yourself  spealc  it  out." 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three^  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  ^  Reverence  I"  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  "  Beverenee  1"  cried  they,  a  second  time.  '*  All  want  it» 
perhaps  yourself" 

"Three  kinds  of  gestures  yon  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  threefold  rev- 
erence, which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  fUll 
force  and  effect  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjomed  on  young  children ;  requiring  flrom  them  thereby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  u&  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness:  from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourislied; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt^  blamably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol- 
untary matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  days.  But  iVom  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sufficient  influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and,  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  fVank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
eombinatk)n  with  his  equals  does  he  fSront  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add." 

"  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  1"  said  Wilhelm.  "*  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil- wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  g^ves  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent 
towards  Gkd,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spltefiil  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,"  continued  he,  "testate 
one  difficulty.  Tou  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man :  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  rude  jpeople  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in- 
explicable mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?" 

"Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,"  replied  they,  "but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na- 
ture has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
trom  fear  be  struggles  to  freedom ;  fh>m  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fbar,  and 
80  makes  no  advancement  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous ;  to  reverence  is  diffi- 
cult, but  satis&ctory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  no  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com- 
municated to  his  nature;  which  only  in  some  fevered  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too^  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
aunts  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re- 
ligions, whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

The  men  paused;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence;  but  feeling  in  him- 
self no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  the  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  "  No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,"  said  they,  "  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev- 
erence to  whksh  a  man  sliould  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  we 
denominate  the  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  tlie  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliveranoe  from  a  degrading  fear:  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  munes  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Aroand  ns,  we  denominate  the  Philo- 
sophioil;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  roust  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nec- 
essary or  aocidentalf  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Tnder 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  titted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  £arth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  deatli,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine ;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde ;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolutioa" 

"  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  ?"  inquired  Wilhelm. 

"  To  all  the  three,"  replied  they,  "  for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One's  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them- 
selves from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ce^ 
pable,  that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  Grod  and  Na- 
ture have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level.*' 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  *  at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,'  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  ^  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  '  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautifbl  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

*'I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  **you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se- 
lect their  histoiy  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there." 

"  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest;  "for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  fKezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra- 
ham receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  fKeze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog- 
nized of  them." 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex- 
planation, and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question :  "  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others  y* 

The  Eldest  answered :  "  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tfon  only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  judgmentnieat  of  the 
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God  of  Natkms,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na- 
tion; but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  people 
never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfiillj  declared;  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor,  and  when  all 
thifl  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it*  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  tlie  world ;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  namo 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern 
figure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame." 

"It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  witli  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion," 

"  One  chief  advantage,"  said  the  other,  "  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com- 
plete enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse;  tender  enough  to  appease;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?"  *  *  * 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe- 
riods of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for- 
tunes were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way ;  a  real  historical  delinea- 
tion of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
was  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  "In  your  historical  series," 
said  he,  "  I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  JeruMilem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear." 

"  To  have  done  tliis,  as  you  require  it,  would  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of. the  World;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First  What  uiwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re- 
ligion, the  Philosophical :  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
ckiaes,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal" 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements, 
accompaniments,  light  and  coloridg. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  '  Miracles  and  Parar 
bles,*  the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  "  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part"  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
history. 

'*In  all  sorts  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to- 
gether; here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  di^oined  that  sublime  Man's  life 
from  its  termination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  ti-ue  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex- 
pression stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
bis  point;  be  gofss  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him- 
self while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  riches,  of  bis  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di- 
vine origin;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him- 
mif  is  Qod.    In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  fh>m  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his 
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familiar  frienda:  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
agaiDst  him ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  fh>m  Uie  wQrld.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  and  conversation  are  even  more  in- 
structive and  profitable  than  his  death :  ibr  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called, 
.  to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  tnm  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterly  orphaned  behind  him ;  and 
while  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
he  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed." 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  'a  deep,  still  meaning;'  and  the  longer  and  closer 
we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  u&  Wilhehn  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  w;ere  the  symbol,  as  bis  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Beligion.     '*  That  last  Religion,"  it  is  said,— 

"That  last  Relieion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  ns; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictoiy,  the  hated,  the  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions^  by  way  of  outiSt,  along  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  had,  should  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  how  far  your  son  is  advanced:  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

"Permit  me  one  question,"  said  Wilhelm :  ''as  yon  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf- 
ferings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience?" 

"  Uudoubtedly  we  have,"  replied  the  Eldest,  "Of  this  we  make  no  secret ; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  tiiose  sufferings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  sight  on  it;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf- 
fice—  *  *  *  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruo- 
tion,  which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  wit- 
ness: then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  wiU  bear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters." 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it^  they  might  seize  only  an  out- 
line of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believmg  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  theur  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  Judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation :  such  phrases  even  as 
*the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,'  *the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,'  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest- 
like dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sinoerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it. 
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The  following  passages,  of  a  pedagogical  character,  are  taken 
from  Goethe's  Wilkelm  MeUter  in  Carlyle's  version : 

In  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  by  education,  we  must  first  become  ac- 
qiiainted  with  the  pupil's  tendencies  and  wishes:  that  when  these  are  ascer- 
tained, he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  Tormer  and  attain  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  been  mis- 
taken, may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  faster,  and  the  more  diligently  fiishion  himself  by  it 

The  child's  desire  to  have  distinctions  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  he  wished  to  hear  the  name  of 
every  thing :  supposing  that  there  could  be  nothing,  which  his  father  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  him  with  his  questions^  and  caused  him  to  inqaire  con- 
cerning objects,  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Our  m- 
nate  tendency  to  pry  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  likewise  soon  de- 
veloped in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  &ther  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  wished  to  understand  how  fiir  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts, 
and  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  others. 

You  admit  that  poets  must  be  bom  such;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all 
professors  of  the  fine  arts;  because  you  must  admit  it^  because  those  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is  bom  with  us; 
that  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissi- 
pating education  that  makes  men  uncertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it  should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our 
efforts  towards  objects  which  are  fi^quently  discondant  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  are  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walking  rightly  upon  paths,  whidi 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guidance  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path  which  suits  their  na- 
ture, they  will  never  leave  it;  whOe  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

Without  eamestneas  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  life :  yet  among  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  name  cultivated  men,  but  little  eamestneas  is  to  be  found :  in  la- 
boTi  and  employments,  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreations,  they  proceed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self^lefense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news- 
papers, only  to  be  done  with  it;  they  remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at 
Borne,  who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  In  some  compnpy,  that  '  to- 
day he  had  dispatdied  six  churches  and  two  galleries/  They  wish  to  know 
and  learn  a  multitude  of  things,  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concem;  and  they  never  see  that  hunger  is  not  stilled  by  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man,  my  first  inquiry  is:  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  perseverance?  The 
answer  regulates  the  interest,  which  I  shall  take  in  him  for  life. 

The  invaluable  happhieas  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pleases, 
and  what  circumstances  may  invite  to,  but  in  being  able,  without  hindrance  or 
restraint,  to  do  in  the  direct  way  what  one  regards  as  right  and  proper. 
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Art  ia  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transient.  To  act  is  eaqr, 
to  think  is  bard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be- 
ginning is  cheerful;  the  threshold  is  the  place  or  expectation.  Tlie  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  g^ide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  bom  with  us;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  aU.  Who  knows  it  hal^  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong;  who 
knows  it  whpUy,  inclines  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour  can  not  be  sown,  and  seed 
com  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high- 
est matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly ;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  bjrpocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best  The  instruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the 
mind ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  The  true  scholar  learns  from 
the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a 
master. 

True  art  is  like  good  company :  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
recognize  the  measure,  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alone,  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  tlie  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  we  should  know  the  weary  steps  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  which  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  before  we  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  move  vrith  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
us  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect ;  that  every  one  sliould  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  Uie  faculty  of 
feeling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent^  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every- 
day at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reascmable  words. 

If  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  himself  assumed 
the  form  of  his  creation,  and  lived  in  that  manner  ibr  a  time  upon  earth,  this 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  infinite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with  its  maker.  Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
Him,  and  remoteness  from  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
out  every  property  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
similarity  with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 
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MEHOIB. 

JoRK  Charles  Frxdxrick  Rosenkranz  was  born  at  Magdeboig, 
April  23,  1805.  In  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  his 
native  city,  he  attended  lectures  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg, 
reeeiTing  his  veniam  doeendi  at  Halle  in  1828.  In  1831,  he  be- 
came assistant  professor,  following  enthusiastically  the  philosophical 
teaching  of  Hegel.  In  1833,  he  received  a  call  to  Eonigsburg,  as 
professor  ordinariuSj  and  there  he  has  performed  his  university 
work,  with  an  absence  of  a  year  (1848)  in  official  work  at  Berlin, 
and  as  deputy  from  Memcl  and  Tilsit  to  the  Prussian  Diet  in  1849. 
His  voice  as  a  lecturer  has  been  devoted  to  disseminating  the  ideas 
of  Hegel,  and  applying  them  to  history,  literature,  theology,  and  life. 

As  an  author,  his  first  work  of  importance  was  a  *  History  of 
German  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages'  (Halle,  1830),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  trace  its  development  from  the  Hegelian  standpoint 
This  was  followed  by  a  *  Hand-Book  of  the  Universal  History  of 
Poetry,'  and  in  1836,  of  the  'History  of  German  Literature,'  made 
up  of  fugitive  pieces  previously  publbhed. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  works  since  published  : — 

Natural  Religion ;  Encyclopedia  of  Theology  ;  Critique  of  (on) 
Schliermacher's  Theory  of  Religion. 

Psychology ;  or  the  Science  of  the  Subjective  Spirit  ( Wusen- 
sckaft  vom  Subjectivem  Geiste).     Eonigsburg,  1837. 

History  of  Transcendental  Philosophy,  (published  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  edition  of  Kant's  works,  edited  by  Rosenkranz  and 
Schubest). 

life  of  Hegel.     Critique  on  Stranss'  OlaubensUhre, 

Gcethe  and  his  Works. 

Pedagogy  as  a  System.     Ednigsbnrg,  1848. 

Poetry  and  its  History.     Kdnigsbnrg,  1865. 

Diderot's  Life  and  Works.     2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1866. 

Although  Rosenkranz  has  published  less  on  the  prolific  subject 
of  Pedagogy  than  his  professorial  cotemporaries,  his  views  are 
n^rded  as  singularly  comprehensive  and  profound — at  once  phil- 
osophical and  practical 
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PEDA00GIG8  AS  A  BTBTBM.* 

The  following  analysis,  although  confined  to  the  main  diTiaiona, 
exhibits  the  general  scope  of  Rosenkranz^s  System  of  Pedagogics : — 
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The  following  Extracts,  although  not  continnoas,  will  exhibit 
Prof.  Rosenkranz^s  mode  of  treating  this  great  subject : — 

Pedagogics  as  a  science  must  (I.)  unfold  the  general  idea  of  Education;  (II.) 
must  exhibit  the  particular  phases  mto  which  the  general  work  of  Education 
divides  itself;  and  (III.)  must  describe  the  particular  stand-point  upon  which  the 
general  idea  realises  itself  or  should  become  real  in  its  special  processes  at  any 
particular  time. 

1.  General  idea  nf  Edueaium, 

The  nature  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  mind^that  it  can 
develop  whatever  it  really  is  only  by  its  own  activity.  Mind  is  in  itself  flree ; 
but  if  it  does  not  actualize  this  possibility,  it  is  in  no  true  sense  free,  either  for 
itself  or  for  another.  Education  is  the  influencing  of  man  by  man,  and  it  has 
for  its  end  to  lead  him  to  actualize  himself  through  his  own  efforts.    The  attain- 
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ment  of  perfect  manhood  as  the  actualization  of  the  Freedom  neceasaiy  to 
mind  conatitates  the  nature  of  Edacation  in  general. 

Man,  therefore,  is  the  only  fit  sabject  for  education.  We  often  speak,  it  is 
true,  of  the  education  of  plants  and  animals;  but  even  when  we  do  so,  we  ap- 
ply, nnconsdouriy  perhaps,  other  expressions,  as  *  raising'  and  *  training,*  in 
order  to  distinguish  these.  'Breaking*  consists  in  producing  in  an  animal, 
either  by  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  senses,  an  activity  of  which,  it  is  true,  he  is 
capable,  but  which  he  never  would  have  developed  if  left  to  himselC  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  Education  only  to  assist  in  the  producing  of  that 
which  the  subject  would  strive  most  earnestly  to  develop  for  himself  if  he  had 
a  clear  idea  of  himself. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  we  mean  by  Education  the  shaping  of  the  individ- 
ual life  by  the  forces  of  nature,  the  rhythmical  movement  of  national  customs, 
and  the  might  of  destiny  in  which  each  one  finds  limits  set  to  his  arbitrary  will. 

In  the  narrowest  sense,  which  however  is  the  usual  one,  we  mean  by  Educa- 
tion the  influence  which  one  mind  exerts  on  another  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
latter  in  some  understood  and  methodical  way,  either  generally  or  with  refer- 
ence to  some  special  aim.  The  educator  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished 
in  his  own  education,  and  the  pupil  must  possess  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side^  or  respect  and  obedience  on  the  other, 
this  ethical  basis  of  development  must  &il,  and  it  demands  in  the  very  highest 
degree^  talent^  knowledge,  skill,  and  prudence. 

2.  The  Ibnn  of  Educatkm. 

The  general  form  of  Education  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that 
it  really  is  nothing  but  what  it  makes  itself  to  be.  Education  can  not  create; 
it  can  only  help  to  develop  to  reality  the  previously  existent  possibility ;  it  can 
only  help  to  bring  forth  to  light  the  hidden  life. 

This  activity  of  the  mind  in  allowing  itself  to  be  absorbed,  and  consciously 
flo,  in  an  object  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  own,  or  of  producing  it,  is 
Work.  But  when  the  mind  gives  itself  up  to  its  objects  as  chance  may  present 
them  or  through  arbitrariness,  careless  as  to  whetlier  they  have  any  result,  such 
activity  is  Play,  Work  is  laid  out  for  the  pupil  by  his  teacher  by  authority,  but 
in  his  play  he  is  left  to  himselC  Play  sends  the  pupil  back  reiVesfaed  to  his 
work,  since  in  pUy  he  forgets  himself  in  his  own  way,  while  in  work  he  is  re- 
quired to  forget  himself  in  a  manner  prescribed  for  him  by  another. 

Play  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  one  to  discover  the  true  individualities 
of  children,  because  in  play  they  may  betray  tlioughtlessly  their  inclinations. 
This  antithesis  of  work  and  play  runs  through  the  entire  lifb.  Children  antici- 
pate in  their  play  the  earnest  work  of  after  life;  thus  the  little  girl  plays  with 
her  doll,  and  the  boy  pretends  he  is  a  soldier  and  in  battle. 

BABIT. 

Education  seeks  to  transform  every  particular  condition  sd  that  it  shall  no 
longer  seem  strange  to  the  mind  or  in  any-wise  foreign  to  its  own  nature.  This 
identity  of  consciousness,  and  the  special  character  of  any  thing  done  or  en- 
dured by  it,  we  call  Habit  [habitual  conduct  or  behavior].  It  conditions  form- 
ally all  progress ;  for  that  which  is  not  yet  become  habit^  but  which  we  perform 
with  a  design  and  an  exercise  of  our  will,  is  not  yet  a  part  of  ourselves. 

As  to  Habi^  we  have  to  say  next  that  it  is  at  first  indifferent  as  to  what  it 
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relates.  But  that  which  is  to  be  considered  as  indifferent  or  nentral  can  not  be 
defined  in  the  abstract^  but  only  in  the  concrete,  because  any  thing  that  is  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  it  sliall  act  on  these  particular  men,  or  in  this  special  situ- 
ation, is  capable  of  another  or  even  of  the  opposite  meaning  for  another  man 
or  men  for  the  same  men  or  in  other  circumstances. 

Habit  hkys  aside  its  indifference  to  an  external  action  through  reflection  on 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  same.  Whatever  tends  as  a  harmonious 
means  to  the  realization  of  an  end  is  advantageous,  but  that  is  disadvantageous 
which,  by  contradicting  its  idea,  hinders  or  destroys  it.  Advantage  and  disad- 
vantage being  then  only  rekUive  terms,  a  habit  which  is  advantageous  for  one 
man  in  one  case  may  be  disadvantageous  for  another  man,  or  even  for  the  same 
man,  uuder  different  circumstances.  Education  must,  therefore,  accustom  the 
youth  to  judge  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  any  action  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  essential  vocation  of  bis  life,  so  that  he  shall  avoid  tliat  which  does 
not  promote  its  suooess. 

But  the  absolute  distinction  of  habit  is  the  moral  distinction  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  For  from  this  stand-point  alone  can  we  finally  decide  what  is 
allowable  and  what  is  forbidden,  what  is  advantageous  and  what  is  disadvan- 
tageous. 

As  relates  to  form,  habit  may  be  either  passive  or  active.  The  passive  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  as  well  as  of  history  with 
such  composure  that  we  shall  hold  our  ground  against  them,  being  always  equal 
to  ourselves,  and  that  we  shall  not  allow  our  power  of  acting  to  be  paralyzed 
through  any  mutations  of  fortune.  Active  habit  [or  behavior]  is  found  realized 
in  a  wide  range  of  activity  which  appears  in  manifold  forms,  such  as  skill,  dex^ 
terity,  readiness  of  uiformation,  &c.  It  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  for  action 
upon  the  external,  as  the  Passive  is  a  steeling  of  the  internal  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external. 

PORXATIOX  or  HABITS. 

Habit  is  the  general  form  which  instruction  takes.  For  smce  it  reduces  a 
condition  or  an  activity  within  ourselves  to  an  instinctive  use  and  wont,  it  is 
necessary  for  any  thorou{^  instruction.  But  as,  according  to  its  content,  it  may 
be  either  proper  or  improper,  advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  good  or  bad, 
and  according  to  its  form  may  be  the  assimilation  of  the  external  by  the  internal, 
or  the  impress  of  the  internal  upon  the  external,  Education  must  procure  for 
the  pupil  the  power  of  being  able  to  free  himself  from  one  habit  and  to  adopt 
another.  Through  his  freedom  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  renounce  any  habit 
formed,  but  to  form  a  new  one ;  and  he  must  so  govern  his  system  of  habits 
that  it  shall  exhibit  a  constant  progress  of  development  into  greater  freedom. 

We  must  characterize  those  habits  as  bad  whidi  relate  only  to  our  conven* 
ienoe  or  our  enjoyment  They  are  often  not  blamable  in  themselves,  but  there 
lies  in  them  a  hidden  danger  that  they  may  allure  us  into  luxuty  or  effeminacy. 
But  it  is  a  false  and  mechanical  way  of  looking  at  the  affair  if  we  suppose  that  a 
habit  which  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  repetitions  can  be  broken 
by  an  equal  number  of  denials.  We  can  never  renounce  a  habit  utterly  except 
through  a  clearness  of  judgment  which  decides  it  to  be  undesirable,  and  through 
firmness  of  will. 

If  we  endeavor  to  deprive  the  youth  of  all  free  and  individual  interoourae 
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with  the  world,. one  only  &U8  into  a  continaal  watching  of  him,  and  the  con- 
sdofuness  that  he  is  watched  destroys  in  him  all  elaaticity  of  spirit,  all  confi- 
dence, all  originality.  The  police  shadow  of  control  obsoares  all  independence 
and  systematically  accustoms  him  to  dependence.  And  if  we  endeavor  too 
strictly  to  guard  against  that  which  is  evil  and  forbidden,  the  intelligence  of  the 
pn|Hla  reacts  in  deceit  against  such  efforts,  till  the  educators  are  amazed  that 
such  crimes  as  come  often  to  light  can  have  arisen  under  such  carefiil  control 

pmoTtcnoii,  RBPftoor,  and  rvinsBmirr  am  to  bad  BAstTt. 

If  there  should  appear  in  the  youth  any  decided  moral  deformity  which  is 
opposed  to  the  ideal  of  his  education,  the  instructor  must  at  once  make  mquiry 
as  to  the  history  of  its  origin,  because  the  negative  and  the  positive  are  very 
closely  connected  in  his  being,  so  that  what  appears  to  be  negligence,  rudeness, 
immorality,  foolishness,  or  oddity,  may  arise  from  some  real  needs  of  the  youth 
which  in  their  development  have  only  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

If  it  should  appear  on  such  examination  that  the  negative  action  was  only  a 
product  of  willful  ignorance,  of  caprice,  or  of  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
youth,  then  this  calls  for  a  simple  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  educator,  no 
reason  being  assigned.  His  authority  must  be  sufficient  to  the  pupil  without 
any  reason.  Only  when  this  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  the  youth  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  should  the  prohibition,  together  with  the  reason  there- 
finr,  be  given. 

Only  when  all  other  efforts  have  failed  is  punishment,  whicli  is  the  real  nega- 
tion of  the  error,  the  transgression,  or  the  vice,  justifiable.  Punishment  inflicts 
jttentionally  pain  on  the  pupil,  and  its  object  is,  by  means  of  this  sensation,  to 
bring  him  to  reason,  a  result  which  neither  our  simple  prohibition,  our  ezplan- 
ation^  nor  our  threat  of  punishment,  has  been  able  to  reach. 

Punishment  as  an  educational  means  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  corrective, 
since,  by  leading  the  youth  to  a  proper  estimation  of  his  fault  and  a  positive 
change  in  his  behavior,  it  seeks  to  improve  him.  At  the  same  time  it  stands  as 
a  sad  indkiation  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  previously  used.  On  no  ac- 
count should  the  youth  be  frightened  from  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor, 
or  firom  the  repetition  of  his  negative  deed  through  fear  of  punishment — a  sys- 
tem which  leads  always  to  terrorism :  but,  although  it  may  have  this  effect,  it 
should,  before  all  tilings,  impress  upon  him  the  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
negative  is  not  allowed  to  act  as  it  will  without  limitation,  but  rather  that  the 
Good  and  the  True  have  the  absolute  power  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are 
never  without  the  means  of  overcoming  any  thing  that  contradicts  them. 

In  the  statute  laws,  punishment  has  the  opposite  office.  It  must,  first  of  all, 
satisfy  justice,  and  only  after  this  is  done  can  it  attempt  to  improve  tlie  guilty. 
If  a  government  should  proceed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  educfktor  it  would  mis- 
take iu  task,  because- it  has  to  deal  with  adults,  whom  it  elevates  to  the  honor- 
able position  of  responsibility  for  their  own  acts.  The  state  must  not  go  back 
to  the  psychological  ethical  genesis  of  a  negative  deed.  It  must  assign  to  a 
seooodary  rank  of  importance  the  biographical  moment  which  contains  the  deed 
m  process  and  the  cfrcurostances  of  a  mitigating  character,  and  it  most  consider 
fint  of  all  the  deed  in  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  educator ;  for  he  deals 
with  human  beings  who  are  relatively  undeveloped,  and  wlio  are  only  growing 
teward  responsibility.    So  long. as  they  are  still  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  the 
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responsibility  of  their  deed  belongs  in  part  to  him.  If  we  confound  the  stand- 
point in  which  punishment  is  administered  in  the  state  with  that  in  education, 
we  work  much  evil. 

Punishment  considered  as  an  educational  means,  can  not  be  determined  a 
priorij  but  must  always  be  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
offender  and  by  peculiar  circumstances.  Its  administration  calls  for  the  exer- 
else  of  the  ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  educator. 

Generally  speaking,  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  sexes,  as  well 
as  between  the  different  periods  of  youth ;  (1)  some  kind  of  corporal  punish- 
ment is  most  suitable  for  children,  (2)  isolation  for  older  boys  and  giiis,  and  (3) 
punishment  baaed  on  the  sense  of  honor  for  young  men  and  women. 

(I.)  €k>rporal  punishment  is  the  production  of  physical  pain.  The  youth  is  gen- 
erally whipped,  and  this  kind  of  punishment^  provided  always  that  it  is  not  too 
often  administered,  or  with  undue  severity,  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
willful  defiance^  with  obstinate  carelessness,  or  with  a  really  perverted  will,  so 
long  or  so  often  as  the  higher  perception  is  dosed  against  appeal.  Tlie  impos- 
ing of  other  physical  punishments,  e.g.,  that  of  depriving  the  pupil  of  food, 
partakes  of  cruelty.  The  view  which  sees  in  the  rod  the  panacea  for  all  the 
teacher's  embarrassments  is  oensumble,  but  equally  undesirable  is  the  false  sen- 
timentality which  assumes  that  the  dignity  of  humanity  is  affected  by  a  blow 
given  to  a  child,  and  confounds  self-conscious  humanity  with  child-humanity, 
to  which  a  blow  is  the  most  natural  form  of  reaction,  in  which  all  other  fonns 
of  influence  at  last  end. 

The  fhlly-grown  man  ought  never  to  be  whipped,  because  this  kind  of  pun- 
ishment reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  child,  and  when  it  becomes  barbarous, 
to  that  of  a  brute  animal,  and  so  is  absolutely  degrading  to  him. 

(2)  By  Isolation  we  remove  the  offender  temporarily  from  the  society  of  his 
fellows.  The  boy  left  alone,  cut  off  ttom  all  companionship,  and  left  absolutely 
to  himself,  suffers  ttom  a  sense  of  helplessnesa  The  time  passes  heavily,  and 
soon  he  is  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  company  of  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  fellow-pupils. 

(3)  This  way  of  isolating  a  child  does  not  touch  his  sense  of  honor  at  all,  and 
IS  soon  forgotten,  because  it  relates  to  only  one  side  of  his  conduct  It  is  quite 
different  from  punishment  based  on  the  sense  of  honor,  which  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, shuts  the  youth  out  from  companionship  because  he  has  attacked  the  prin- 
ciple which  holds  society  together,  and  for  this  reason  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  it.  Honor  is  the  recognition  of  one  individual  by  others 
as  their  equal.  Through  his  error,  or  it  may  be  his  crime,  he  has  simply  made 
himself  unequal  to  them,  and  in  so  £ir  has  separated  himself  from  them,  so  that 
bis  banishment  from  their  society  is  only  the  outward  expression  of  the  real 
isoUtion  which  he  himself  has  brought  to  pass  in  his  inner  nature,  and  which 
he,  by  means  of  his  negative  act,  only  betrayed  to  the  outer  world.  Since  the 
punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor  affects  the  whole  ethical  man  and 
makes  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  memory,  extreme  caution  is  neoessaiy  in 
its  application  lest  a  permanent  ixgury  be  inflicted  upon  the  character.  The 
idea  of  his  perpetual  continuance  in  disgrace,  destroys  in  a  man  all  aspiration 
for  improvement 

It  is  important  to  consider  well  this  gradation  of  punishment  (which,  starting 
with  sensuous  physical  pain,  passes  through  the  external  teleology  of  temporary 
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isolfttioii  up  to  the  idealism  of  the  aense  of  honor),  both  in  relation  to  the  differ* 
entages  atwhidi  they  are  appropriate  and  to  the  training  which  they  bring 
with  them.  Eveiy  paniahmeut  most  be  oonsidered  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
end,  and,  in  so  ikr,  as  transitory.  The  pupil  must  always  be  deeply  conscious 
that  it  is  Tery  painfhl  to  his  instructor  to  be  obliged  to  punish  him.  The  pathos 
of  another's  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  his  cure  which  he  peroeiTes  in  the  mein,  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  delay  with  which  the  punishment  Is  admmistered, 
will  become  a  purifying  fire  fi)r  his  souL 

3.  TkB  lAmitB  of  Education. 

There  are  two  widely  differing  views  with  regard  to  the  Limits  of  Education. 
One  lays  great  stress  on  the  weakness  of  the  pupil  and  the  power  of  the  teacher. 
According  to  this  view,  Education  has  for  its  province  the  entire  formation  of 
the  youth.  The  despotism  of  this  view  often  manifests  itself  where  large  num- 
bers are  to  be  educated  together,  and  with  very  undesirable  results,  because  it 
assumes  that  the  individual  pupil  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  as  if  the 
school  were  a  great  ihctory  where  each  piece  of  goods  is  to  be  stamped  exactly 
like  all  the  rest  Individuality  is  reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  such  despotism  to 
one  uniform  level  till  all  originality  is  destroyed,  as  in  doisterff,  barracks,  and 
orphan  asylums,  where  only  one  individual  seems  to  exist.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Pedagogy  also  which  &ndes  that  one  can  thrust  into  or  out  of  the  individual 
pupil  what  one  will  This  may  be  caUed  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of 
Education.— The  opposite  extreme  disbelieves  this,  and  advances  the  policy 
which  lets  alone  aufl  does  nothing,  urging  that  individuality  is  unconquerable, 
and  that  often  the  most  careAil  and  fa^sighted  education  fails  of  reaching  its 
aim  in  so  &r  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  youth,  and  that  this  individu- 
ality has  made  of  no  avail  all  efforts  toward  the  obtaining  of  any  end  which 
was  opposed  to  it  This  representation  of  the  fhiitlessness  of  all  pedagogical 
efforts  engenders  an  indifference  toward  it  which  would  leave,  as  a  result,  only 
a  sort  of  vegetation  of  individuality  growing  at  hap-hazard. 

The  limit  ofEdneaHon  is  (1)  a  Subfective  one^  a  limit  made  by  the  individuality 
of  the  youth.  This  is  a  definite  limit  Whatever  does  not  exist  in  this  indi- 
viduality as  a  possibility  can  not  be  developed  fVom  it  Education  can  only 
lead  and  assist;  it  can  not  create.  What  Nature  has  denied  to  a  man,  Educa- 
tion can  not  give  him  any  more  than  it  is  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  annihilate 
entirely  his  original  gifts,  although  it  is  true  that  his  talents  may  be  suppressed, 
distorted,  and  measurably  destroyed.  But  the  decision  of  the  question  in  what 
the  real  essence  of  any  one's  individuality  consists  can  never  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty till  be  has  left  behind  him  his  years  of  development,  because  it  is  then 
only  that  he  first  arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  his  entire  self;  besides,  at  this 
critk»l  time,  in  the  first  place,  much  knowledge  only  superficially  acquired  will 
drop  off;  and  again,  talents,  long  slumbering  and  unsuspected,  may  first  make 
their  appearance.  Whatever  has  been  forced  upon  a  child  in  opposition  to  his 
individuality,  whatever  has  been  only  driven  into  him  and  has  lacked  receptiv- 
ity on  his  side,  or  a  rational  ground  on  the  side  of  culture,  remains  attached  to 
his  being  only  as  an  external  ornament,  a  foreign  outgrowth  which  enfeebles 
his  own  proper  character. 

(2)  Tne  Objective  Hmit  of  Education  lies  in  the  means  which  can  be  apprx)- 
priated  for  it    That  the  talent  for  a  certain  culture  shall  be  present  is  certainly 
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the  flrat  thing ;  but  the  caltiTation  of  this  talent  is  the  second,  and  no  less 
necessary.  But  how  much  coltiration  can  be  given  to  it  extensively  and  in> 
tensively  depends  upon  the  means  used,  and  these  again  are  conditioned  by  the 
material  resources  of  the  family  to  which  each  one  belongs  The  greater  and 
more  valuable  the  means  of  culture  which  are  found  in  a  family  are,  the  greater 
is  the  immediate  advantage  which  the  culture  of  each  one  has  at  the  start 
With  regard  to  many  of  the  arta  and  sciences  this  limit  of  education  is  of  great 
significance.  But  the  means  alone  are  of  no  avail.  The  finest  educational  ap- 
paratus will  produce  no  fruit  where  corresponding  talent  is  wanting,  while  on 
the  other  hand  talent  often  accomplishes  Incredible  feats  with  very  limited 
means,  and,  if  the  way  is  only  once  open,  makes  of  itself  a  center  of  attraction 
which  draws  to  itself  with  magnetic  power  the  necessary  means.  The  moral 
culture  of  each  one  is,  however,  fortunately  ih)m  its  very  nature,  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  dependence. 

(3)  The  AbsohUe  limit  of  Education  is  the  time  when  the  youth  has  appre- 
hended the  problem  which  he  has  to  solve,  has  learned  to  know  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  has  acquired  a  certam  facUity  in  using  them.  The  eud  and 
aim  of  Education  is  the  emancipation  of  the  youUi.  It  strives  to  make  him 
self-dependent,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  become  so  it  wishes  to  retire  and  to  be 
able  to  leave  him  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  his  actions.  To  treat  the  youth 
after  he  has  passed  this  point  of  time  still  as  a  youth,  contradicts  the  very  idea 
of  education,  which  idea  finds  its  fulfillment  in  the  attainment  of  majority  by 
the  pupil.  Since  the  accomplishment  of  education  cancels  the  original  inequal- 
ity between  the  educator  and  the  pupil,  nothing  is  more  oppressing,  nay,  revolt- 
ing to  the  latter  than  to  be  prevented  by  a  continued  dependence  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  freedom  which  he  has  earned. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  the  protracting  of  Education  beyond  its  proper  time 
is  necessarily  the  undue  hastening  of  the  Emancipation. — The  question  whether 
one  is  prepared  for  freedom  has  been  often  opened  in  politics.  When  any  peo- 
ple have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  this  question  themselves,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion whether  that  people  are  prepared  for  it,  for  without  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  this  question  would  never  have  occurred  to  them. 

Although  educators  must  now  leave  the  youth  free,  the  necessity  of  further 
culture  fur  him  is  still  imperative.  But  it  will  no  longer  come  directly  through 
them.  Their  pre-arranged,  pattern-making  work  is  now  supplanted  by  self- 
education.  Each  sketches  for  himself  an  ideal  to  which  in  his  life  he  seeks  to 
approximate  every  day. 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  one  friend  can  help  another  by  advice  and  exam- 
ple ;  but  he  can  not  educate,  for  education  presupposes  inequality. — The  neces- 
sities of  human  nature  produce  societies  in  which  equals  seek  to  influence  each 
other  in  a  pedagogical  way,  since  they  establish  by  certain  steps  of  culture 
different  classes.  They  presuppose  Education  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  they 
wish  to  bring  about  Education  in  a  higher  sense,  and  therefore  they  vail  the 
last  form  of  their  ideal  in  the  mystery  of  secrecy. — To  one  who  lives  on  con- 
tented with  himself  and  without  the  impulse  toward  self-culture,  unless  his 
unconcern  springs  fh)m  his  belonging  to  a  savage  state  of  society,  the  Germans 
give  the  name  of  Philistine,  and  he  is  always  repulsive  to  the  student  who  is 
intoxicated  with  an  ideal 
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IfRMOIB. 

Frcebel  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Aagust)  was  born  April  21,  1782,  at 
Oberweissbach,  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzbarg-Rudolstadt  Hi» 
mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  that  he  never  even  remembered 
her ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant  maid-of-all-work^ 
who  simply  provided  for  his  bodily  wants.  His  father,  who  was  the 
laborious  pastor  of  several  parishes,  seems  to  have  been  solely  occu- 
pied with  his  duties,  and  to  have  given  no  concern  whatever  to  the 
development  of  the  child*n  mind  and  character  beyond  that  of  strictly 
confining  him  within  doors,  lest  he  should  come  to  harm  by  straying 
away.  One  of  his  principal  amusements,  ho  tells  us,  consisted  in 
watching  from  the  window  some  workmen  who  were  repairing  the 
church,  and  he  remembered  long  afterward  how  he  earnestly  desired 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  himself.  The  instinct  of  construction,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  in  his  system,  he  makes  ample  provision,  was 
even  then  stirring  within  him.  As  years  went  on,  though  nothing 
was  done  for  his  education  by  others,  he  found  opportunities  for 
satisfying  some  of  the  longings  of  his  soul,  by  wandering  in  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers,  listening  to  the  birds,  or  to  the  wind  as  it 
swayed  the  forest  trees,  watching  the  movements  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  laying  up  in  his  mind  the  various  impressions  then 
produced,  as  a  store  for  future  years. 

Not  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  did  he  receive  the  slightest  reg- 
ular instruction.  He  was  then  sent  to  school,  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  man,  a  regular  driller  of  the  old,  time- 
honored  stamp,  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  inner  nature 
of  his  pupil,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  whatever  to  .discover 
it  He  pronounced  the  boy  to  be  idle  (which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  was  quite  true)  and  lazy  (which  certainly  was  not  true) — a 
boy,  in  short,  that  you  could  do  nothing  with.  And,  in  fact,  the 
teacher  did  nothing  with  his  pupil,  never  once  touched  the  chords 
of  his  inner  being,  or  brought  out  the  music  they  were  fitted,  under 
different  handling,  to  produce.  Froebel  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a 
thoughtful^  dreamy  child,  a  vexy  indifferent  student  of  books,  ooc^ 

3  (33), 
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dially  hating  the  fonnal  lessons  with  which  he  was  cramroed,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  left  alone  with  his  great  teacher  in  the  woods. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  bread,  and  we  next  find  him 
a  sort  of  apprentice  to  a  woodsman  in  the  great  Thuringian  forest. 
Here,  as  he  afterward  tells  ns,  he  lived  some  years  in  cordial  inter- 
course with  nature  and  mathematics,  learning  even  then,  though  un- 
consciously, from  the  teaching  he  received,  how  to  teach  others. 
His  daily  occupation  in  the  midst  of  trees  led  him  to  observe  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  to  recognise  union  and  unity  in  apparently  con- 
tradictory phenomena. 

In  1801  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  attended 
lectures  on  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics ;  but,  as  he 
tells  us,  gained  little  from  them.  This  result  was  obviously  due  to 
the  same  dreamy  speculative  tendency  of  mind  which  characterized 
his  earlier  school  life.  Instead  of  studying  harjd,  he  speculated  on 
unity  and  diversity,  on  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  of 
the  parts  to  the  whole,  d^c,  continually  striving  after  the  unattain- 
able and  neglecting  the  attainable.  This  desultory  style  of  life  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  failure  of  means  to  stay  at  the  University. 
For  the  next  few  years  he  tried  various  occupations,  ever  restlessly 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  demands  of  the  outer  life,  and  not  less  dis- 
tracted by  the  consciousness  that  his  powers  had  not  yet  found  what 
he  calls  their  *  center  of  gravity,'     At  last,  however,  they  found  it. 

While  engaged  in  an  architect's  office  at  Frankfort,  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Rector  of  the  Model  School,  a  man  named 
Gruner.  Gruner  saw  the  capabilities  of  Froebel,  and  detected  also 
his  entire  want  of  interest  in  the  work  that  he  was  doing ;  and  one 
day  suddenly  said  to  him :  '  Give  up  your  architect's  business ;  you 
will  do  nothing  at  it.  Be  a  teacher.  We  want  one  now  in  the 
school ;  you  shall  have  the  place.'  This  was  the  turning  point  in 
Froebel's  life.  He  accepted  the  engagement,  began  work  at  once,  and 
tells  us  that  the  first  time  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
SO  or  40  boys,  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  element  that  he  had  missed 
so  long — '  the  fish  was  in  the  water.'  He  was  inexpressibly  happy. 
This  ecstasy  of  feeling,  we  may  easily  imagine,  soon  subsided.  In 
a  calmer  mood  he  severely  questioned  himself  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  new  position. 

About  this  time  he  met  with  some  of  Pestalozzi's  writings,  which 
so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  determined  to  go  to  Yverdun  and 
study  Pestalozzism  on  the  spot  He  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
iliv.cd  and  worked  for  two  years  with  PestalozzL    His  experience  at 
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Yverdiin  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  science  of  eda- 
cation  had  still  to  draw  oat  from  Pestaloezi's  system  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  Pestalozzi  himself  did  not  comprehend. 
'And  therefore/  says  Schmidt,  'this  genial  disciple  of  Pestalozzi 
supplemented  and  completed  his  system  by  advancing  from  the 
point  which  Pestalozzi  had  reached  through  pressure  from  without, 
to  the  innermost  conception  of  man,  and  arriving  at  the  thought 
of  the  true  development  and  culture  of  mankind.' 

[To  the  artickfl  published  in  Vol.  I.,  1859,  p.  449;  IV.  792;  XIX.  611,  we 
add  a  paper  by  Prof.  Pajne  on  Fraebers  System  of  Infant  Culture.  We  repro- 
duce a  former  article  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden,  in  part,  to  show  tlie  estima- 
tion of  the  system  in  Germany  twenty  years  ago.] 

FuBORiOH  Feobml,  AND  TBB  KiNDBBOAaTBN.  IVoebel,  wbo  died  in 
1852,  was  a  Peatalooian,  and  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  (children's  garden.) 
Some  gentlemen  at  Debenstein,  a  watering  place  near  Eiaenaoh,  called  him  **  the 
old  fool ;''  but  Diesterweg,  on  hearing  the  name,  aaid  that  Socrates  was  such  a 
fool,  and  Pestalozzi  also.  Froebel  considered  the  kinderbeiDahr'anstalten^  (schools 
for  keeping  and  oaring  for  abandoned  children,)  as  insufficient,  because  merely 
negative :  he  wished  not  only  to  keep,  but  to  develop  tbem,  without  checking  the 
growth  of  the  body,  or  separating  the  child  Arom  its  mother,-~«s  he  would  haye 
the  children  in  the  garden  but  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Children  afe  born  with 
the  desire  of  acting.  Thla  was  the  first  principle :  hence,  his  gpurden  was  to  be 
free,  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  enable  the  children  to  observe  the  or- 
ganic life  of  nature,  and  themselves  to  plant  and  work.  Thus  he  would  change 
the  instinct  of  activity  into  a  desire  of  occupation.  The  child  will  play ;  hence 
the  right  Jrindergarien  is  a  play  ground  or  play  school,  though  Ftoebel  avoids  the 
name  aehool.  The  kutdetgwrinenMy  (the  nurse  or  female  gardener,)  plays  with 
the  children.  Froebel's  chief  object  has  been  to  invent  plays  for  the  purpose. 
His  educational  career  oommenoed  November  13tb,  1816,  in  Greisheim,  a  little 
village  near  Stadt-Dm,  in  Tburingia;  but  in  1817,  when  his  Pestalozzian  friend, 
Middendorf,  joined  him,  (Froebel  had  been  several  years  learning  and  teaching  in 
Pestalozzi's  school,  at  Tverdun,)  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  JTnMaif,  near  RudoUtadt^  whteh  may  be  considered  as  his  chief  starting^ 
plaoe,  and  is  still,  under  Middendorf  and  Mrs.  Froebel,  a  aeminary  of  female 
teachers.  Langenthal,  another  Pestaloaian,  associated  himself  with  them,  and 
they  oommenced  bnilding  a  house.  The  number  of  pupils  rose  to  twelve  in  1818. 
Then  the  daughter  of  war-counselor  Hoffimm  of  Berlin,  fit>m  enthusiasm  for 
F^oebers  educational  ideas,  became  his  wife.  She  had  a  considerable  dowry, 
which,  together  with  the  accession  of  Froebel's  elder  brother,  increased  the  fends 
and  wdfere  of  the  sehool.  In  1831  he  was  invited  by  the  composer,  Schnyder 
von  Wartenaee,  to  erect  a  similar  garden  on  his  estate,  near  the  lake  of  Sempaeh, 
in  the  canton  Luzem.  It  was  done.  Froebel  changed  his  residence  the  next 
year,  from  Keilhaa  to  Switserland.  In  1834  the  government  of  Bern  invited  him 
to  arrrango  a  training  course  for  teachers  in  Burgdorf.  In  1835  he  became  ptin- 
eipal  of  the  orphan  asylum  in  Burgdorf,  but  in  1836  he  and  his  wife  wished  to 
return  to  Germany.  There  he  was  active  in  Berlin,  Keilhan,  Bhinkenburg, 
Dresden,  Liebeastein  in  Thuringia,  Hamburg,  (1849,)  and  Marienthal,  near  Lieb- 
enstein,  where  he  lived  until  his  decease  in  1852,  among  the  young  ladies,  whom 
he  trained  as  nurses  for  the  Hndergarteny  and  the  little  children  who  attended 
Ua  aehooL    In  Angost  7th,  1851,  to  the  sorprise  of  all,  the  Idndergarten  were 
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Mddenlj  prohibited  by  the  Pmnian  gorernnieiit,  (and  afterward  in  Saxony,) 
<*  becaoM  they  formed  a  part  of  FroebePt  socialistio  ayatem,  and  trained  the  chil- 
dren to  atheiam.'*  Thia  waa  an  error ;  Charlea  Froebel,  Friedrioh'a  nephew,  waa 
the  aooialiat,  and  the  kindergart€n  had  no  oonnectioo  with  him. 

A  meeting  of  eduoationaliata  waa  called  by  Dieaterw^,  at  Liebenstein,  when 
the  following  resolotiona  were  adopted : 

1.  Froebel  intenda  a  aniyeraal  development  of  the  talenta  giren  by  God  to 
the  child. 

3.    For  thia  pnrpoae  he  intenda, 

a.  To  eultirate  the  body  by  a  aeriea  of  gymnastic  exereisea. 

b.  To  cultivate  the  aenaei,  particolarly  the  more  apiritoal ;  the  sense  for  form 
and  color  by  instmction,  and  the  rhythmical  and  mnsical  sense  by  songs  and 
melodies. 

e.  To  cnltivBte  the  desired  want  of  action,  as  well  aa  the  mental  facalties  in 
general,  by  a  series  of  exercises  fhmished  by  plays  of  his  own  invention. 

d.  To  stimolate  the  moral  and  religions  sense  by  addresses  and  narrativea, 
and  especially  by  the  child's  oommonion  with  the  edncating  nurse. 

e.  To  extinguish  the  children's  bad  habits,  and  to  accastoro  them  to  child- 
like virtues  by  keeping  them  by  themselves  m  social  circles  and  merry  plays. 

Soon  after  this  the  garden  at  Marienthal  was  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Prns- 
aian  government,  school-connselor  Borroann  of  Berlin,  who  declared  its  tendency 
rather  anti-revolutionary  than  otherwise,  and  bestowed  npon  it  much  praise.  In 
the  fifth  general  assembly  of  German  teachers,  in  Salzungen,  May  16-19, 1853, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  majority .:  that  FroebePs  educational 
method  is  in  true  accordance  with  nature,  as  developing  and  promoting  independ- 
ent action  ;  and  that  his  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  com- 
mon school.  The  Volk$jrennd  of  Hesse,  however,  says  that  it  furthers  revolu- 
tion, and  that  every  one  who  agrees  with  it  by  word  or  deed,  is  himself  revolu- 
tionary. 

There  are  in  Germany  a  great  many  Jrlein-kinder-hewakranttelten^  (instita- 
tions  for  keeping  little  children,)  e.  g,  in  Bavaria,  in  1853,  182,  with  6,796  chil- 
dren, (2,740  gratis,)  and  an  income  of  51,773  florins.  In  Berlin  there  are  33,  the 
first  of  which  waa  founded  in  1830  by  private  charity,  to  keep  little  children 
whose  parents  are  in  daytime  absent  from  home,  under  a  good  inspection,  to 
accustom  them  to  order,  cleanliness  and  morality,  and  to  fit  them  for  attendance  at 
achool.  These  charity  schools  are  provided,  as  to  the  age  of  children,  by  the 
well-known  "  JTrt/rprn,"  (criehee,)  founded  in  1844  by  M.  Marheau  in  Paris,  the 
author  of"  Let  crecket^  ou  moyen  de  diminuer  la  mUire  en  augmeutant  lapopulO' 
iiony^^  a  little  book  that  received  a  price  of  3000  fhmcs  from  the  French  Academy. 
Filling  a  gap  between  the  lying-in-institutions  and  the  kindergarten^  they 
were  rapidly  adopted  by  governments  and  cities,  for  children  from  a  fortnight  to 
two  years  old;  and  in  1853  Paris  had  already  18.  The  first  in  London  dates 
from  March,  1850 ;  in  Vienna,  from  1849,  (in  1853  there  were  8;)  in  Belgium, 
fhmi  1846;  in  Dresden,  from  1851,  etc.  Further  information  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  des  eriehet^  published  monthly  in  Paris.  On  the  education  of  fittla 
children,  Mr.  Foelring,  at  the  head  of  a  kindergarten  in  Darmstadt  on  Froebel'a 
principles  but  in  a  somewhat  difierent  way,  publishes  at  Darmstadt  a  monthly 
paper  called  "  Home  and  the  Infant  School.''  The  Sunday  and  weekly  papers 
pnbliahed  Ibrmarly  by  Flroebel  in  Liebenstein,  might  be  still  read  with  advantage. 
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It  mwt  be  ohMired,  that  Uie  kindergaritn  are  for  the  mott  part  not  charity  ner 
pablio  aehoob,  aa  are  the  other  institutions  mentioned ;  and  this  may  in  part  ae- 
ooant  for  this  small  hicrease  compared  with  that  of  other  schools.  Yet  no  one 
ean  donht,  that  Froebel's  work  has  not  been  lost;  it  has  inflaenced  edncation 
generally  and  that  of  infimt  schools  in  particalar,  to  a  great  extent. 

GnMAM  Viaws  on  FaMAi.c  TaACUiiio  in  AiiaaiCA.— Dr.  Vogel  makes  the 
Mlowtng  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  the  Leipsiger  Zeitung,  July  16, 1857. 

*'  Among  the  many  interesting  communications  from  the  United  States,  which 
we  owe  partly  to  the  kindness  of  private  friends,  and  partly  U>  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  kind  mediation  of  the  American  consul 
at  Leipsio,  in  a  statement  in  the  37th  Report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia.  This  brings  to  our  notice  a  very  important  fact,  to 
which  we  deem  it  the  more  our  duty  to  draw  general  attention  through  this 
gaaette,  because  it  throws  a  warning  light  on  the  ftitnre  of  our  own  schools, 
and  especially  of  city  and  country  teachers. 

We  premise  the  general  statement,  that  among  our  transatlantio  cousins  in 
North  America,  a  most  praiseworthy  effi>rt  has  been  made  during  a  series  of 
years,  to  found  and  extend  a  well-organixed  national  school  system.  Men  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  justly  appreciating  the  wants  of  their  country,  so  rich 
in  material  resources, — Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  Horace  Mann,  and  above  all,  at 
a  later  period.  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  so  wisely  and  per- 
severingly  active  in  laboring  to  raise  the  standard  of  American  schools,  and  whose 
American  Journal  of  Education,  elegant  in  ^rm  and  rich  in  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  discass — have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  express  purpose  of  observing 
and  knowing  for  themselves,  the  school  systems  of  tlie  different  countries,  and  of 
applying  the  resulti  of  their  observations  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  by  the 
improvement  of  existing  schools  and  systems,  or  the  foundation  of  new  ones. 

We  return  tu  the  Philadelphia  report  for  1850.  Thb  contains  all  necessary 
Information  respecting  organization,  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  gradation 
of  schools  in  different  districts,  supervision  by  district  authorities,  salaries,  other 
expenses,  school  interiors,  (with  cuts  of  several  new  ones,)  &e.,  &c.,  all  as  clear 
and  definite  in  namea  and  numbers,  aa  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a  practical 


Tlie  number  of  children  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  sge,  was  54,813 ;  of  which 
28,152  were  boys,  and  26,661  girls.  These  attended  303  schools,  in  24  districts. 
Among  these  schools  are ;  a  high  school  vnth  601  pupils  and  16  teachers  ;  a  nor- 
mal school  for  females,  with  196  pupils  and  2  male  and  6  female  teachers  *,  and  a 
school  of  practice,  with  244  pupils,  and  4  female  teachers.  The  remainder,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  grammar,  and  unclassified  schools,  all  belong  to  the  category 
which  we  call  Elementary  Schools,  People^s  Schools,  (Fo2lr«flcAu/en,)  and  Burgher 
Schoola.  The  sexes  are  partly  separate  and  partly  mixed,  often  very  unequally. 
E.  g.,  in  one  secondary  school  there  are  170  girls,  and  only  14  bo)*s.  Generally, 
however,  the  proportions  are  nearly  equal ;  and  the^hole  number  of  pupils  is 
in  no  school  greater  than  400,  and  in  most  not  more  than  200.  Schools  grown 
like  an  avalanche  to  2000  pupils  and  upwards,  are  unknown  there. 

But  in  respect  to  the  teachers  we  find  the  important  and  altogether  abnormal 
foet,  to  which  thia  communication  is  intended  to  call  attention.  The  whole  body 
of  teachan  m  the  common  schools  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  normal  school 
and  sohool  of  praoticay  amonnta  in  all  to  935  persona,  a  number  relatively  not  very 
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large;    but  hew  and  wonder :—iiiiiofi^  Ike  935,  there  are  otdy  BtaHTT-ORS 

MIN. 

All  the  reat  are  women.  Hear !  Hear !  A  city  of  moro  than  400,000  inhab- 
itanta,  the  aeoond  of  the  United  Statea  in  importanoe,  oommiti  the  education  of 
its  male  and  female  youth,  until  the  14th  and  15th  year  of  age,  almoat  exduairely 
to  female  haoda !  Ladies  teach  not  only  languages,  histcwy  and  geography,  but 
also  rhetoric,  geometry  and  algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  are  at  the 
head  of  laige  boys'  schools,  and  guide  bodies  of  teachers.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  Ibund,  not  at  all  in  a  difibrent  pedagogical  system,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  rather ,>>Bs  a  glance  at  the  teachers'  salaries  showa^-solely  or  princi- 
pally, because  man's  capacity  ralnea  itoelf  at  a  price  higher  than  the  school  and 
financial  officers  wish  to  pay.  A  well  trained  and  aUe  man  will  not  sell  himself 
at  a  price  below  that  demanded  by  his  self-oonscionsness,  and  by  his  modest  and 
reasonable  claims  to  a  sufficient  living  ^  1.  e.,  he  will  not  devote  himself  with  all 
he  has,  is,  knows,  and  is  able  to  do,  to  the  teacher'a  profession,  if  more  is  offered 
from  another,  perhaps  less  agreeable,  aide ;  he  will  not  be  valued  at  less  by  the 
school  than  by  tlie  counting  bouse,  the  railroad,  or  the  fermer.  Hence  we  see,  in 
the  list  of  teachers,  no  man  at  less  than  600  dollars,  (800  thalers,)  income.  He 
would  consider  such  a  one  below  the  dignity  of  the  place  to  which  he  should  be 
called,  or  below  his  own  dignity,  or  as  foolish,  or  something  like  it.  And  who 
can  blame  him  for  it,  how  higfa-soever  the  ^'  ideals  **  of  life  are  to  be  valued  ? 

But  what  may  we  in  Germany,  our  school  boards,  parishea,  the  state — ^which 
must  have  as  much  interest  in  possessing  a  body  of  able  teachers  as  in  possessing 
an  able  army — ^what  may  they  all  learn  from  the  feet  spoken  of  7  To  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  and  in  good  season,  that  the  German  Common  School  may  not 
fell  into  a  like  situation,  which  would  endanger  its  inmost  life.  For,  highly  as  we 
esteem  the  work  of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  refuse  decidedly,  to  permit  them  so  abundant  a  share  in  the  proper  school 
work  and  teacher's  office,  as  that  granted — os  ft  appears,  by  necessity — in  Phila- 
delphia. The  boy  who  has  passed  his  eighth  year,  especially,  needs  a  severer 
discipline ;  stronger  food  for  his  mind,  than  women  eon  afford  him.  Single 
exceptions  make  no  mle ;  wherefore  we  dare  to  entertain  some  modest  doubts  of 
the  *' superior  character  of  the  instruction  and  the  high  state  of  discipline," 
which  the  report,  (p.  15,)  asserts  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  We  want 
men  in  our  German  school,  and  men  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  :  sure 
in  the  needed  knowledge,  firm  in  character,  decided  and  persevering  in  their  en- 
deavor for  higher  objecta,  warm  and  faithful  in  ibeirlove  of  children,  men  of  clear 
mind,  of  noble  and  pious  heart ;  religions  without  hypocrisy,  or  fear  of  man, 
genuine  and  true  sons  of  their  country,  whose  welfere  and  honor  is  their  own. 
To  gain  and  to  keep  such  men  for  the  school,  state  and  parish,  must  not  be 
niggard ;  else  the  best  will  leave  it,  and  only  the  weak  will  remain  ;  the  women, 
and' the  woman-like,  who  indeed  will  do  fer  less  than  women  who  strive  with  en- 
thusiasm after  the  high  aim  of  their  vocation.  Let  us  then  no  longer  hesitate, 
when  the  values  of  money  and  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have  undergone  auch 
important  changes,  to  re-adjust  and  increase  the  salariea  of  teachers,  in  order  to 
escape  the  danger  which  threatens  that  they  will  sink  into  poverty  and  distress, 
and  that  thus  the  inner  life  of  the  schools,  and  with  it  that  of  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  future  ages,  will  be  necessarily  destroyed.  Thus  we  conclude,  with  the  warn- 
ing call  of  the  Roman  state  in  time  of  danger :  Videant  eonmZef,  ne  quid  deiri" 
mtnti  reepuhlica  capiat  /" 


THE  KINDKBGABTBN  BTSTEII. 


TBB  KINDBBOABTEir  STSTBM.* 


Fitebel  fint  gaye  the  name  of  Kindeigarten  abont  tlie  year  1840  to  his  school 
of  Toang  children  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age  at  Blankenburg,  near 
Radolstadt.  Its  purpose  is  thus  briefljr  indicated  bjr  himself: — ^"To  take  the 
oversight  of  children  before  thejr  are  readj  for  school  life;  to  exert  an  influence 
over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  powers ;  to  exercise  their  senses ;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind ;  to 
make  them  thoughtfully  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  to 
guide  their  heart  and  soul  in  a  right  direction,  and  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of 
all  life  and  to  union  with  Him."  To  secure  those  objects,  the  child  must  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  properly  trained  governess  for  a  portion  of  the 
day  after  reaching  the  age  of  three. 

Fnebel  difiers  from  Pestaloizi,  who  thought  that  the  mother,  as  the  natural 
educator  of  the  child,  ought  to  retain  the  sole  charge  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year.  This  necessarily  narrows  the  child's  experience  to  the  family  circle,  and 
excludes  in  many  cases  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  children  upon  each 
other— under  conditions  most  favorable  to  development.  Mr.  Payne  embodies 
the  genesis  of  Fnebel's  system  in  his  own  mind  as  follows : 

Let  us  imagine  Froebel  taking  his  place  amidst  a  number  of  children  disport- 
ing themselves  in  the  open  air  without  any  check  upon  their  movements.  Afker 
Jooking  on  the  pleasans  scene  awhile,  he  breaks  out  into  a  soliloquy : 

"  What  exuberant  lifo !  What  immeasurable  eniovment !  What  unbounded 
activity !  What  an  evolution  of  physical  forces  1  What  a  harmony  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  life !  What  happiness,  health,  and  strength !  Let  me  look 
a  little  closer.  What  are  these  children  doing  1  The  air  rings  musically  with 
their  shoute  and  jovous  laughter.  8ome  are  running,  jumping,  or  bounding 
along,  with  eyes  like  the  eagle's  bent  upon  its  prey,  after  the  ball  which  a 
dexterous  hit  of  the  bat  sent  flying  among  them;  others  are  bending  down 
towards  the  ring  fllled  with  marbles,  and  endeavoring  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  position ;  others  are  running  friendly  races  with  their  hoops ;  others  again, 
with  arms  laid  across  each  other's  shoulders,  are  quietly  walling  and  talking 
together  upon  some  matter  in  which  they  evidently  have  a  common  interest. 
Their  natural  fun  gushes  out  from  eves  and  lips.  1  hear  what  they  say.  It  is 
simpler  expressed,  amusing,  generally  intelligent,  and  often  even  witty.  But 
there  is  a  small  group  of  children  yonder.  They  seem  eagerly  intent  on  some 
subject.  What  is  it?  I  see  one  of  them  has  taken  a  fruit  from  his  pocket  He 
is  showing  it  to  his  fellows.  They  look  at  it  and  admire  iL  It  is  new  to  them. 
They  wish  to  know  more  about  it — to  handle,  smell,  and  taste  it.  The  owner 
nves  it  into  their  hands ;  they  feel  and  smell,  but  do  not  taste  it.  They  civo  it 
back  to  the  owner,  his  right  to  it  being  generally  admitted.  Ho  bites  it,  the 
rest  looking  eagerly  on  to  watch  the  result.  His  face  shows  that  he  likes  the 
taste;  his  eyes  grow  brighter  with  satisfaction.  The  rest  desire  to  make  his 
ex^rience  their  own.  He  eees  their  desire,  breaks  or  cuts  the  fruit  in  pieces, 
which  he  distributes  among  them.  He  adds  to  his  own  pleasure  by  sharing  in 
theirs.  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  from  some  other  part  of  the  ground  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  group,  which  scatters  in  all  directions.  Let  me  now  consider. 
What  does  all  this  manifold  movement^his  exhibition  of  spontaneous  energy-^ 
really  mean  1    To  me  it  seems  to  have  a  profound  moaning. 

"  it  means — 

"  1.  That  there  is  an  immense  external  development  and  expansion  of 
energy  of  various  kinds^phjrsicdl,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Limbs,  senses, 
lungs,  tongues,  minds,  hearts,  are  all  at  work— all  cooperating  to  produce  the 
general  efiect. 

•  Leeton  deU?«red  at  tb«  Coltoge  of  Preoepton  at  London,  Feb.  SStli,  1874,  hj  Joseph  rayne, 
r  of  til*  BoieQee  and  Artof  Baacatfam  to  the  CoUege. 
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"  8.  That  actiyity— doing— b  the  common  characteristic  of  this  derelopment 
of  force. 

"3.  That  spontaneitjr-^beoliito  freedom  from  oatward  control— appears  to 
be  both  impulM  and  law  to  the  activity. 

.  "  4.  That  the  harmonions  combination  and  interaction  of  spontaneitj  and 
activity  constitute  the  happiness  which  is  apparent  The  will  to  do  prompts 
the  dome ;  ^  doing  reacts  on  the  will. 

*'  5.  That  the  nsnltinx  happineas  is  independent  of  the  absolnte  value  of  tlie 
exciting  cause.  A  bit  of  stica,  a  stone,  aa  apple,  a  marble,  a  hoop,  a  top,  as 
soon  as  they  become  objects  of  interest*  call  out  the  activities  of  the  whole  biiing 
quite  as  eflectually  as  if  thev  were  matters  of  the  greatest  intrinsic  ralue.  It  is 
the  action  npon  them—ihe  ooing  something  with  them — that  invests  them  with 
interest. 

"  6.  That  this  spontaneous  activity  generates  happiness  because  the  result  is 
gained  by  the  children's  own  efforts,  without  external  interference.  What  they 
do  themselves  and  for  themselves,  involving  their  own  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  exactly  measured  by  their  own  capabilities,  interests  them.  What 
another,  of  trained  powers,  standing  on  a  different  platform  of  advancement, 
does  for  Aem,  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  If  such  a  person,  from  whatever 
motive,  interferes  with  their  spontaneous  activity,  he  arrests  the  movement  of 
their  forces,  quenches  their  interest,  at  least  for  the  moment ;  and  they  resent 
the  interference. 

*'  Such,  then,  appear  to  be  the  manifold  meanings  of  the  boundless  spontaneous 
activity  that  I  witness.  But  what  name,  after  all,  must  I  give  to  the  totality  of 
the  phenomena  exhibited  before  me?  I  must  call  them  Play.  Play>  then,  is 
spontaneous  activity  ending  in  the  satisfiution  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  child 
for  pleasure— for  happiness.  Pia^  is  the  naturtU,  ike  appropriaU  business  and 
occupation  of  the  chili  left  to  his  own  resources.  The  child  that  does  not  play,  is 
not  a  perfect  child.  He  wants  something — ^sense-organ,  limb,  or  generally  what 
we  imply  by  the  term  health— to  make  up  our  id^  of  a  child.  The  healthy 
child  plays — splays  continually^cannot  but  play. 

**  But  has  this  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance  ?  Is  it  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Being  merely  to  fill  up  time — ^merely  to  form  an  occasion  for  frmtless 
exercise? — merely  to  end  in  itself?  No!  I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's  powiers.  It  is  through  play  that  he 
learns  the  use  of  his  hmbs,  of  all  bis  bodily  oigans,  and  with  this  use  gains 
health  and  strength.  Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  external  world,  the 
physical  qualities  of  the  objects  which  summnd  him,  their  motions,  action,  and 
re-action  upon  each  other,  and  the  relation  of  these  i^enomena  to  himself;  a 
knowledge  which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will  be  his  permanent  stock  for 
life.  Through  plav,  involving  associateship  and  combined  action,  he  begins  to 
recognize  moral  relations,  to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone,  that  he  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  whose  rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  ara  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play,  moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means 
for  securing  his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  discover,  investigate,  to  bring  by 
imagination  the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  the  umguage  of  facts 
into  the  lai^nage  of  words,  to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  rootner  tongue. 
Play,  then,  I  see,  is  the  means  by  which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therdbra,  does  not  end  in  itself. 

"  But  an  agency  which  effects  results  like  these  is  an  education  agency ;  and 
Play,  therefore,  rtsobes  itsdf  into  education;  education  which  is  independent  of 
the  fonnal  teacher,  which  the  child  virtually  gains  for  and  by  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  outcome  of  all  that  I  have  observed.  The  child,  through  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  all  his  natural  forces,  is  really  developing  and  strengthening 
them  for  future  use ;  he  is  working  out  his  own  education. 

"  But  what  do  I,  who  am  constituted  by  the  demands  of  society  as  the  formal 
educator  of  these  children,  learn  from  the  insight  I  have  thus  gained  into  their 
nature  ?  I  learn  this— that  I  must  educate  them  in  conformity  with  that  nature. 
I  must  continue,  not  supersede,  the  course  already  began ;  my  own  course  must 
be  based  upon  it.  I  must  recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  involved  in  it, 
and  frame  my  laws  of  action  accordingly.  Above  all,  I  must  not  neutralize  and 
deaden  that  spontaneity  which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  machinery ;  I  must 
rather  encourage  it,  while  ever  opening  now  fields  for  its  exercise,  and  giving  it 
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new  directions.  Play,  fpontaneoiui  play,  is  the  edocadon  of  little  children ;  bat 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  their  edacation.  Their  life  is  not  to  be  made  up  of  play. 
Can  I  not  then  even  now  gradually  transform  their  pla^  into  work,  but  work 
which  shall  look  like  play  t — ^work  which  shall  originate  in  the  same  or  similar 
impaiies,  and  exercise  tlie  same  eneigies  as  I  see  employed  in  their  own  amnse* 
menu  and  occupations  ?  Play,  however,  4s  a  random,  desultory  education.  It 
lays  the  essential  basis ;  but  it  does  not  raise  the  superstructure.  It  requires  to 
be  organised  for  this  purpose,  but  so  organized  that  the  superstructure  shall  be 
strictly  related  and  eonfomed  to  the  original  liaes  of  the  foundation. 

**!  $ee  tkat  ihem  ekUdrm  deUghi  in  moiwawitf  r-^-they  are  always  walking,  or 
running,  jamping,  hopping,  tossing  their  limbs  about,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
pleased  with  rythmical  movement.  I  can  contrive  motives  and  means  for  the 
same  exercise  of  the  limbs,  which  shall  result  in  increased  physical  power,  and 
consequently  in  health— «haU  train  the  cfaitdran  to  a  conscious  and  measured 
command  or  their  bodily  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  be  accompanied  by  the 
attraction  of  rythmical  sound  through  isong  or  instrument. 

**I  Mee  that  iheif  «se  their  mn$t»;  but  merely  at  the  accidental  solicitation  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  therefore  imperfectly.  I  can  contrive  means  for 
a  definite  rancation  of  the  senses,  which  shall  result  in  increased  quickness  of 
vision,  hearing,  touch,  etc  I  can  train  the  purblind  eve  to  take  note  of  delicate 
shades  of  cdor,  tlie  dull  ear  to  appreciate  the  minute  <{ifforenccs  of  sound. 

"/see  that  they  ob$eroe;  but  their  observations  arc  for  the  most  part  transitory 
and  indefinite,  and  often,  therefore,  comparatively  unfruitful.  1  can  contrive 
means  for  concentrating  their  attention  ny  exciting  curiosity  and  interest,  and 
educate  them  in  the  art  of  obiwrvin^.  They  will  thus  gain  clear  and  definite 
perceptk>ns,  bri);ht  iuiages  in  the  place  of  blurred  ones,— will  Icam  to  recognize 
the  uifTerence  between  complete  and  incomplete  knowledge,  and  gradually 
advance  from  the  stage  of  merely  knowing  to  that  of  knowing  that  they  know. 

"/see  that  thejif  invent  and  eonetmct;  but  often  awkwardly  and  aimlessly.  I 
can  avail  myself  of  this  instinct,  and  open  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action.  I 
shall  prompt  them  to  inventbn,  and  train  them  in  the  art  of  construction. 
The  materials  I  shall  use  for  this  end,  will  be  simple ;  but  in  combining  them 
together  for  a  purpose,  they  will  enjoy  not  only  tneir  knowledge  of  form,  but 
their  im  igination  of  the  capabilities  of  form.  In  various  ways  1  shall  prompt 
them  to  invent,  construct,  contrive^  imitate^  and  in  doing  so  develop  their  nascent 
taste  for  symmetry  and  beauty. 

"And  so  in  respect  to  other  domains  of  that  child-action  which  we  call  pla^r,  I 
see  that  I  can  male  these  domains  also  my  own.  I  can  convert  children's  activi- 
ties,  energies,  amusements,  occupations,  all  that  goes  by  the  name  of  play,  into 
instruments  for  my  purpose,  and,  therefore,  transform  play  into  work.  This 
work  will  be  edacation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  conception  of  it  as 
sucJi  I  have  gained  from  the  children  themselves.  They  have  taught  me  how  I 
am  to  teach  them. 

fmbbl's  thbobt  n  fbactiob. 
I  most  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Frosbel  redumd 
his  theory  to  practice.  In  doing  thi%  the  instances  I  bring  forward  most  be 
eonsidered  as  typical.  If  yoa  admit-«iid  yov  can  hardly  do  otherwise— the 
reasonableness  of  the  theory,  as  fomtded  on  the  nature  of  things,  you  can  hardly 
doubt  that  there  is  some  method  of  canying  it  out  Now,  a  method  of  educa- 
tion involves  many  processes,  all  of  whk:h  must  represent  more  or  lees  the 
principles  which  ftmn  the  basis  of  the  method.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  for 
want  of  time,  to  describe  the  various  processes  which  exhibit  to  us  the  little  child 
parsuing  his  edneatioQ  by  walking  to  riiythmic  measure,  by  gymnastic  exercises 
generally,  learning  songs  by  heart  and  singing  them,  praetising  his  senses  with  a 
definite  purpose,  observing  the  properties  of  oljects,  counting,  getting  notions  of 
color  and  form,  drawings  building  with  cubical  blocks,  modeling  in  wax  or  clay, 
bniding  slips  of  various  colored  paper  after  a  pattern,  pricking  or  cutdng  fonns 
m,  paper,  earring  wire  into  different  ahiq^,  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  -wd  gaining 
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elementary  notions  of  geometrj,  learning  the  resoarces  of  the  mother-tongue  by 
hearing  and  relating  stories,  fkbles,  etc.,  dramatising,  guessing  riddles,  working  in 
the  garden,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  onljr  some  of  the  activities  naturally  exhibited 
by  yonng  children,  and  these  the  teacher  of  yonng  children  is  to  employ  for  his 
purpose.  As,  howerer,  they  are  so  humerons,  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
even  attempting  to  enter  minutely  into  them.  But  there  is  one  series  of  objects 
and  exercises  therewith  connected,  expressly  derised  by  Frosbel  to  teach  the  art 
of  obsenring,  to  which,  as  being  typical,  I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  He 
calls  these  objects,  which  are  gradually  and  in  orderiy  succession  introduced  to 
the  child's  notice,  Gifts, — a  pleasant  name,  which  is,  however,  a  mere  accident 
of  the  system :  they  might  equally  well  be  called  by  any  other  name. 

GIFTS  FOS  THB  CULTURX  OF  OB8KBTATIOV. 

As  introductory  to  the  series,  a  ball  made  of  wool,  of  say  a  scarlet  color,  is 
placed  before  the  baby.  It  is  rolled  along  before  him  on  the  table,  thrown  along 
the  floor,  tossed  into  the  air,  suspended  from  a  string,  and  used  as  a  pendulum, 
or  spun  around  on  its  axis,  or  made  to  describe  a  circle  in  space,  etc  It  is  then 
given  into  his  hand;  he  attempts  to  grasp  it,  fails;  tries  again,  succeeds;  rolls 
it  along  the  floor  himself,  tries  to  throw  it,  and,  in  short,  exercises  every  power 
he  has  upon  it,  always  pleased,  never  wearied  in  doing  something  or  other  with 
it.  This  is  play,  but  it  is  play  which  resolves  itself  into  education.  He  is  gain- 
ing notions  of  color,  form,  motion,  action  and  re-action,  as  well  as  of  muscular 
sensibility.  And  all  the  while  the  teacher  associates  words  with  things  and 
actions,  and,  by  constantly  employing  words  in  their  proper  sense  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  facts,  initiates  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 
Thus,  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  scarlet  ball  furnishes  sensations  and  perceptions 
for  the  substratum  of  the  mind,  and  suggests  fitting  language  to  express  them ; 
and  even  the  baby  appears  before  us  as  an  observer,  learning  the  properties  of 
things  by  personal  experience. 

Then  comes  the^rs^  Gift.  It  consists  of  six  soft  woolen  balls  of  six  different 
colors,  three  primary  and  three  secondary.  One  of  these  is  recognized  as  like, 
the  others  as  unlike,  the  ball  first  known.  The  laws  of  similarity  and  dis- 
crimination are  called  into  action ;  sensation  and  perception  grow  clearer  and 
stronger.  I  cannot  particularise  the  numberless  exercises  that  are  to  be  got  out 
of  the  various  combinations  of  these  six  balls. 

The  tecond  Gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  made  of  hard  wood. 
What  was  a  ball  before,  is  now  called  a  sphere.  The  difierent  material  gives 
rise  to  new  experiences;  a  sensation,  that  of  hardness,  for  instance,  takes 
the  place  of  softness ;  while  varieties  of  form  suggest  resemblance  and  contrast. 
Similar  experiences  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  are  suggested  by  the  behavior  of 
these  difierent  objects.  The  easy  rolling  of  the  sphere,  the  sliding  of  the  cube, 
the  rolling  as  well  as  sliding  of  the  cylinder,  illustrate  this  point.  Then  the 
examination  of  the  cube,  especially  its  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles,  which  any 
child  can  observe  for  himself,  suggest  new  sensations  and  their  resulting  per- 
ceptions. At  the  same  time,  notions  of  space,  time,  form,  motion,  relativity 
in  general,  take  their  place  in  the  mind,  as  the  unshaped  blocks  which,  when 
fitly  compacted  together,  will  lay  the  firm  foundation  of  the  understanding. 
These  elementary  notions,  as  the  veiy  groundwork  of  mathematics,  will  be  seen 
to  have  their  use  as  time  goes  on. 

The  third  Gift  is  a  large  cube,  making  a  whole,  which  is  divisible  into  eight 
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omU  odm.  The  form  w  neoi^iied  as  that  of  the  cahe  before  eeen ;  the  iise  is 
diflerent.  Bat  the  new  e^tperieaoes  oonsiat  in  notione  of  relatiTit  j— of  the  whole 
in  its  relation  to  the  parts,  of  the  parU  in  their  relation  to  the  whole ;  anif  thus 
the  child  acquires  the  notion  and  the  names^  and  both  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  sensible  obyeets,  of  halres,  quarters,  eighths,  and  of  how  man^  of  the 
small  divisions  make  one  of  the  laiger.  But  in  connection  with  the  third  Gift  a 
new  facultj  is  called  forth— imagination,  and  with  it  the  instinct  of  construction 
is  awakened*  The  cabes  are  mentall/  transfbiined  into  blocks ;  and  with  them 
bnOding  oommenoes.  The  constructive  faculty  suggests  imitation,  but  rests  not 
in  imitation.  It  invents,  it  creates.  Those  eight  cubes,  placed  in  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  make  a  long  seat,  or  a  seat  with  a  back,  or  a  throne  for 
the  Queen ;  or  again,  a  cross,  a  doorway,  etc.  Thus  does  even  play  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  art,  and  "conforms  (to  use  Bacon's  words)  the  outward  show 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  " ;  and  thus  the  child,  as  I  said  before,  not 
merdy  imitates,  but  creates.  And  here,  I  may  remark,  that  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  At  less  interested  in  that  which  another  mind  has  embodied  in  ready  pre> 
pared  forms,  than  in  the  forms  which  he  conceives,  and  gives  outward  expression 
to,  himself.  He  wants  to  employ  his  own  mind,  and  his  whole  mind,  upon  the 
otject,  and  does  not  thank  you  for  attempting  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights. 

The  Jmaih,  JffUk,  and  mtUk  Gifta  consist  of  the  cube  variously  divided  into 
solid  parallelopipedB,  or  biick-shaped  forms,  and  into  smaller  cubes  and  prisms. 
Observation  is  called  on  with  increasing  strictness,  relativity  appreciated,  and 
the  opportunity  aflbrded  for  endless  manifostations  of  constructiveness.  And 
an  the  while  impressions  are  forming  in  the  mind,  which,  in  due  time,  will  bear 
geometrical  fruits,  and  fruits,  too,  of  sssthetic  culture.  The  dawning  sense  of 
the  beantifnl,  as  well  as  of  the  true,  is  beginning  to  gain  consistency  and  power. 

I  cannot  further  dwell  on  the  numberiess  modes  of  manipulation  of  which 
tiMse  objects  are  capable,  nor  enter  further  into  the  groundwork  of  prindplea 
on  which  their  efllciency  depends. 

OBJXCTIOKS  TO  THB  ST8TEX  COHSIDBBBD. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  without  proof,  that  we  demand  too  much  from  little 
children,  and,  with  the  best  intentions,  take  them  out  of  their  depth.  This 
might  be  true,  no  doubts  if  the  system  of  means  adopted  had  any  other  basia 
than  the  nature  of  the  children ;  if  we  attempted  theoretically,  and  without 
regard  to  that  nature,  to  determine  onrselvea  what  they  can  and  what  they  can- 
not do ;  but  when  we  constitute  q»ntaneity  as  the  spring  of  action,  and  call 
on  them  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  they  can  do,  which  they  do  of  their 
own  accord  when  they  are  educating  themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  objection 
fidls  to  the  ground.  The  child  who  teaches  himself  never  can  go  out  of  his 
depth ;  the  work  he  actually  does  is  that  which  be  has  strength  to  do ;  the  load 
he  carries  cannot  but  be  fitted  to  the  shoulders  that  bear  it,  for  he  has  gradually 
aecnmuhited  its  contents  by  his  own  repeated  exertions.  This  increasing  burden 
is,  in  short,  the  index  and  result  of  his  increasing  powers,  and  commensurate 
with  them.  The  otjector  in  this  case,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  plausible  foothold 
for  his  objection,  most  first  overthrow  the  radical  principle,  that  the  activities, 
amusements,  and  occupations  of  the  child,  left  to  himself,  do  indeed  constitute 
his  earliest  education,  and  that  it  is  an  education  which  he  virtually  gives  himself. 

Another  side  of  this  objection,  which  is  not  unfinquently  presented  to  us, 
derives  its  pUasibility  from  the  assumed  incapacity  of  children.  The  objector 
points  to  this  child  or  that,  and  denounces  him  ss  stupid  and  incapable.    Can 
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the  objector,  SioweTer,  take  upon  binuwlf  to  decUre  that  this  or  that  ehfld  haa 
not  been  made  stopid  even  bj  the  very  means  employed  to  teach  him?  The 
test,  however,  is  a  practical  one :  Can  the  child  pUyf  If  he  can  plajr,  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  given  to  the  word,  he  cannot  be  stupid.  In  his  play  he 
employs  the  very  (hculties  which  are  reqnired  Ibr  his  formal  education.  "  Bnt 
he  is  stupid  at  his  books."  If  this  is  so,  then  the  logwal  conelnskm  is,  that  the 
books  have  made  him  stupid,  and  you,  the  ol^jector,  who  have  misconceived  his 
nature,  and  acted  in  direct  contrkdiction  to  it,  are  yourself  responsible  for  this. 

"  But  he  has  no  memory.  He  cannot  learn  what  I  tell  him  to  learn."  No 
memory]  Cannot  learn!  Let  us  pat  that  to  the  test.  Ask  him  about  the 
pleasant  holiday  a  month  ago,  when  he  went  nutting  in  the  woods.  Does  ha 
remember  nothing  about  the  fresh  feel  of  the  morning  air,  the  joyous  walk  to 
the  wood,  the  sunshine  which  streamed  about  his  path,  the  agreeable  companiona 
with  whom  he  chatted  on  the  way,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  the  climb  up 
the  trees,  the  bagging  of  the  plunder  f  Are  all  these  matters  clean  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ?  "  Oh,  no,  he  remembers  things  like  these."  Then  he  has  a  memory* 
and  a  remarkably  good  one.  He  remembers  becanse  he  was  intemeted ;  and  if 
you  wish  him  to  remember  your  lessons,  you  must  make  them  intoresting.  He 
will  certainly  learn  what  he  takes  an  interest  in. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  objections.  They  aU  resolve  themselves  into  the 
category  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  child.  When  pnblio  opinion  shall 
demand  such  knowledge  from  teachers  as  the  essentiat  condition  of  their  taking 
in  hand  so  deUcato  and  even  profound  an  art  as  that  of  training  children,  all 
these  objections  will  cease  to  have  any  meaning. 

My  close  acquaintance  with  Frcebel's  theory,  and  especially  with  his  root-idea, 
is  oomparativdy  recent.  But  when  I  had  studied  it  as  a  tlMory,  and  witnessed 
something  of  ita  practice,  I  could  not  but  see  at  once  that  I  had  been  throughout 
an  unconscious  disciple,  as  it  were,  of  the  eminent  teacher.  The  plan  of  my 
own  course  of  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was,  in  fact,  con- 
structed in  thought  before  I  had  at  all  grasped  the  Frobelian  idea ;  and  was,  in 
that  sense,  independent  of  it 

The  Kinder^urten  is  gradually  making  its  way  in  England,  without  the 
achievement  as  yet  of  any  eminent  success ;  but  in  Switaeiland,  Holland,  Italy, 
ami  the  United  States,  as  well  as  ia  Germany,  it  is  rapidly  advancing.  Wher- 
ever the  principles  of  education,  as  distinguislied  from  ita  practice,  are  a  matter 
of  study  and  thought,  there  it  prospers.  Wherever,  as  in  England  for  the  most 
part,  the  practical  alone  is  considered,  and  where  teaching  is  thought  to  be  "as 
easy  as  lying,"  any  system  of  education  founded  on  psychological  laws  most  be 
tardy  in  ita  progress. 

"The  Kindergarten  has  not  only  to  supply  the  proper  materials  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  innate  mental  powers,  which,  like  leaves  and  blossoms  in  the 
bud,  press  forward  and  impel  the  children  to  activity,  with  so  much  the  more 
energy  the  better  they  are  supplied.  It  hat  alto  to  premne  children  fr&m  f^  harm 
of  dmUmtun,  which  fturnishes  poison  as  well  as  food,  temptatrans  as  well  as 
salvation;  and  children  must  be  kept  from  this  trial  till  their  mental  powers 
have  grown  equal  to  its  dangers.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Kindergarten 
(invisible  at  the  time)  is  negatif  e,  and  oonsists  in  preventing  harm.  Its  posi- 
tive success,  agun,  is  so  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attract  more  notioa 
tban,  for  instance,  does  fresh  air,  purs  water,  or  the  merit  of  a  physician  who 
keeps  a  ftnfly  ia  healtfa."^K^8r<  FnAd, 
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John  Fbsdsric  Hsrbart,  the  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1776,  at  Oldenbarg,  where  his  father  held  the  position  of 
Justizrath.  After  finishing  his  preliminary  studies  at  the  gymna- 
siam  of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena.  His 
father  had  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  study  philosophy.  He  soon  had 
personal  relations  with  Fichte,  whose  Wissenschaftslehre  (Theory 
of  Sciences)  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  opposition.  His  inde- 
pendence of  thought  showed  itself  in  his  critique  of  Schelling^s  two 
articles,  *  On  the  possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,'  and  '  Of  the 
I*  (Vom  Ich),  which  he  submitted  to  Fichte.  In  1797  he 
accepted  the  position  of  private  tutor  in  Berne,  and  during  four 
years  continued  his  studies  with  his  peculiar  energy.  He  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  return  to  the  original  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the  period 
previous  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  also  mathematics  and  natural 
sciences,  and  even  at  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  his  mathe- 
inatical  psychology.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  developed  his  deep 
interest  in  education.  He  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  ped- 
agogical publications  of  Pestalozzi — 7%«  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit, 
first  printed  in  1780  ;  the  first  part  of  Leonard  and  Oertrude  print- 
ed in  1780;  Christopher  and  Alice,  issued  in'  1782,  and  Figures  to 
my  A  B  0  Booh,  published  in  1795,  but  visited  in  person  the  great 
Educator  himself,  at  Bnrgdorf,  in  1799,  and  received  from  his  own 
lips  an  explanation  of  the  New  Education,  based  on  the  proper  ex- 
ercise and  training  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  ho 
developed  in  very  young  children  the  ideas  of  number,  form,  and 
language.  He  felt  that  there  were  certain  deficiencies  in  the  views- 
of  Pestalozzi  which  it  was  his  duty  to  supply. 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  after  a  brief  residence  at 
Bremen,  settled  in  Gdttingen.  Here,  until  1809,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  from  Eonigsberg  as  profezior  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogy,  he  published  the  first  results  of  his  mature  thought. 
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Among  ihem  may  be  mentioned  '  Pestalozzrs  Idea  of  the  A  B  C 
of  Observation  Scientifically  Treated '—(Gott.  1802,  2d  Ed.  1804); 
*De    Platonici  Systemati    Fundamento;^   'Universal  Pedagogy;' 

*  On  Philosophical  Study ;'  '  Principles  of  Metaphysics ;'  '  Universal 
Practical  Philosophy.'  In  Konigsberg  he  divided  his  time  between 
his  own  researches,  his  academic  duties,  and  work  as  a  practical 
teacher  in  directing  a  seminary  of  teachers  fonnded  at  bis  instance, 
and  held  after  1812  in  his  own  house. 

In  thus  uniting  under  his  own  roof  the  advantages  of  school  and 
family,  Herbart  endeavored  to  utilize  the  powerful  forces  of  each 
by  making  them  suppfement  and  assist  each  other.  He  saw  the 
advantages  of  each ;  but  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  each  one  can  not  receive  that  care  and  attention  which  his 
individual  peculiarities  call  for,  while  the  force  of  family  influence 
is  too  frequently  wasted  from  the  incapacity  of  those  who  arc  called 
to  direct  and  apply  it  His  ideal  was  education  in  the  family, 
guided  and  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  an  experienced  and  profes- 
sional teacher,  not  necessarily  residing  immediately  in  the  family 
circle,  but  one  whose  occasional  instruction  of  the  children  would 
indirectly  find  additional  strength  and  usefulness  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  whose  daily  influence  he  should  assist  and 
direct  His  ideal  method  embraced  brevity  and  vividness — the 
first,  because  children  should  not  be  confined  long  to  one  position 
or  one  subject,  and  the  method  should  find  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  fresh ;  the  impression  thus  made  of  any  subject  in  even 
a  brief  period  will  be  worth  hours  of  forced  attention. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  essays  and  lectures,  he  published  among 
others : '  Handbook  of  Philosophy,'  and  <  Handbook  of  Psychology,' 

*  Psychology  as  a  Science  upon  a  new  basis  of  Experience,  Meta- 
physics and  Mathematics,'  and  '  Universal  Metaphysics  with  the 
Elements  of  Natural  Theology,'  and  lastly, '  Encyclopedia  of  Philos- 
ophy from  a  Practical  Point  of  View.' 

The  desire  to  work  in  a  University  with  more  intellectual  life  led 
Herbart  in  1833  to  accept  a  call  back  to  Gdttingen,  where  he  died 
Aug.  14,  1841.  While  in  Gdttingen  he  published  several  small 
treatises,  among  which  are  *A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,' 

*  Lessons  on  the  Theory  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will,'  etc. 

His '  biography  is  contained  in  'Herbart's  Minor  Philosophical 
Essays  and  Treatises,'  published  in  1842-43,  by  Hartenstein.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  the  same  editor  in 
twelve  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850-52.) 
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HXRBART,    BBNEKB,    AND    FICHTB. 
Arborf'f  Ideas  of  Eduoatton, 

tin  the  Jowmal  of  SpeculaHve  Phiiosophy  for  April,  1876,  there  is  a  sketch, 
by  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt,  of  Herbart's  BedagoffioSj  translated  by  Prof.  Hannel 
of  8t  Louis.  We  give  a  fevr  extracts  Introdnctory  to  a  more  formal  treat- 
ment to  appear  in  a  subaeqnent  number  of  this  Jourwd,  The  words  in  brackets 
are  portly  explanatory  and  partly  critical  by  the  translator.] 

Herbort  oonsidera  an  outsido  influenoe  upon  the  person  under  age  necessary 
in  order  that  he  may  grow  mentally  in  the  same  [continuous]  manner  as 
he  docs  physically,  because  he  (Heibart)  maintains,  as  a  principle  of  his 
pqrchology,  that  there  are  by  no  means  fixed,  predetermined  capacities 
in  t!ie  human  soul,  similar  to  those  in  plants  and  animal  bodies;  that  man- 
only  as  far  as  his  body  is  ooocemed—bringB  his  future  form  with  his  germ 
into  the  world;  that  the  human  90vl  on  ihs  eonlrary^  resembles  rather  a  ma- 
ddme  entirely  oonstrueted  out  of  perceptions.    The  translator  adds  in  a  note: 

[*«This  sboold  read:  That  the  human  mind  may  be  made  to  resemble  rn  or- 
sauism,  but  under  diilarent  circumstances  with  very  diifurent  degrees  of  per- 
fection, and  that  this  mental  organism  or  system  is  creafjed  by  the  soul  out  of 
the  material  famished  to  the  senses.  Herbort  holds  that  the  soul  is  active,  not 
passive,  in  forming  perci*ptloDS  out  of  the  momentary  sensations  of  color, 
ao«zid  am  the  Jika,  that  these  elementary  aensations  are  reactions  of  the  soul, 
corresponding  to  outside  influences;  that  we  know  nothing  of  soul,  self,  or 
facoltu^  fiave  what  we  have  learned  by  Induction  from  the  works  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  that  other  fiscultiee— being  likewise  the  result  of  work  and  compar- 
iacm— may  be  produced,  purified,  and  strengthened,  but  in  no  other  manner  uion 
by  inductioo,  and  that  the  faculties  both  ca  regards  their  aaparato  functions 
and  their  joint  operation,  will  approach  the  closer  to  the  perfection  of  a  living 
organism,  or  of  the  system  of  mathematics,  or  of  a  machine,  tbo  more  thor- 
oughly we  use  our  eu'^rgies  in  the  removal  of  deflnitelv  given  difficulties  and 
Ibe  solution  of  definitely  given  problems,  first  and  before  such  application  is 
followed  up  by  broad  and  exhaustive  comparison  with  other  objects  operated 
upon  by  tbe  same  energies  of  the  soul;  whereas  a  psychological  theory  which 
rests  safcisfled  with  a  number  of  discfftinected  factLties  for  an  ultimate  basis, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  unity  in  application,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
canse  of  their  unity  in  the  soul,  is  apt  to  unfit  man  for  the  business  of  life,  and 
at  beet  to  degrade  nim  to  the  rank  of  a  laborer,  whose  sense  of  freedom,  and 
natural  enthusiasm  for  unity  in  the  different  departments  of  society  is  reonoed 
to  smoking  embers."] 

Pedagc^GS  is,  according  to  Herbar^  ckwely  connected  with  ethics  and 
psychology;  it  really  depends  upon  both.  He  commences  by  showing  that 
pedagogics  depead  upon  ethics,  and  proves  [indirectly]  that  those  opinions  are 
erroneous  which  do  not  let  the  process  of  education  begin  and  continue  as  well 
aa  terminate  in  the  individual  subject^  but  which  placo  the  pupil  in  such  a 
rclalion  to  certain  ideal  objects  (happiness,  usafulness,  family,  State,  human- 
ity, God)  that  the  futuro  actloni  of  the  individual  are  defined  by  such  objects 
as  the  end  and  oim  of  educat'on.  This  proceeding  has  to  be  reversed,  and  it 
must  be  maintJiined  that  the  individual  penon  is  and  remains  the  exclusive 
and  true  centre  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Hogel  and  Herbart  agree  that  the  diief  end  of  education  is  to  raise  the 
individual  to  fixed  habits  of  subordinating  all  to  moral  activity;  neither  of 
them  proposes  to  attain  that  end  by  the  explanation  of  moral  texts;  the  spirit 
of  their  systems  is  evidently  in  emphasising  correct  habits  of  methodical  ob- 
servation and  wozfc,  which,  at  the  age  of  mature  reflection,  may  be  employed 
in  the  culture  of  our  moral  self,  directly  and  systematically;  both  undertake 
to  educate  by  means  of  instructien,  and  to  develop  the  moral  judgment  of  the 
iadividual  idiile  it  is  assisted  in  taJdng  possession  of  the  indispensable  results 
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and  conditions  of  civilisation.  They  farther  agree  that  the  life  of  the  indi. 
Tidual  owes  froitfulness^md  scope  to  society,  while  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
departments  of  society  rest  upon  the  moral  strength  of  the  individuals,  and 
furthermore  that  the  perpetuity  of  life,  whether  of  society  or  of  the  individ- 
ual, depends  upon  the  "  idea,''  if  we  understand  by  the  term  *'  idea"  the  cor<- 
sdoasneas  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  perpetuity^  We  may  therefore 
ccmcludo  that  if  Hegel  had  elaborated  pedagogics  himself,  the  speculative 
problem  would  have  been  for  him  as  it  was  for  Herbart,  how  to  realiae  the 
"idea"  within  the  province  of  education.  Now,  though  Hegel  subordinates 
everything  to  one  abeolute  idea,  while  Herfaart  oo-ordinai  es  his  five  ideas,  via. : 
Freedom,  Perfection,  Right,  Equity,  and  Benevolence,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
difficult  to  harmonize  the  latter  live  witti  the  one  absolute  idea,  for  piuctieal 
purpoaes.  For,  whereas  oomplemeatBry  opposites  are  ecpially  necessary  to 
lile^  and  the  knowledge  thereof  to  responsibility,  non-interference  between 
such  co-ordinate  powers  ooostitutes  the  basis  of  rights;  compensation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  oompleoientary  opposites  united  in  any  purpose  mm! 
nmltiplied  by  the  number  of  actual  repetitions,  cons'dtates  equity  of  reward 
and  punishments;  both,  Rights  and  Equity  limited  to  the  domain  of  intention 
and  spiritual  intercourse,  i  e.,  where  the  assistance  of  physical  organs  and 
forces  is  precluded,  constitutes  Benevolence,  the  principle  of  morality  in  con- 
tradistinction from  those  applications  of  Rights  and  Equity  which  may  be 
enforced ;  the  agreement  between  intention  and  action,  both  being  governed 
as  stated  above,  constitutes  individual  Freedom.  All  subordination  is  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  term  Perfection.  Setting  aside  dilf erences  of  quantity, 
anyone  of  the  complementary  opposites  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  th^ 
unity;  the  richer  unity  is  perfect  in  comparison  with  the  object  em'xxiying  a 
less  number  of  complementary  opposites.  Bat  whatsoever  severs  that  which 
is  jointly  necessary  for  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  actually  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  it  severed,  is  physically  bad,  legally  wrong,  spiritually  untrue^ 
and  morally  sinful 

The  complete  work  of  education  may  be  divided  into  discipline  (Aegterung), 
instruction  (C/h^irrtcAQ,  and  traftiing  (ZiLeht),  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  without  ability  to  concentrate  the  action  of  his  organs  upon  one  object, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest;  his  individual  will  is  the  result  of  practice;  this 
gradual  result  is  interrupted  by  all  manner  of  disordered  inclination;  to  hold 
the  latter  within  proper  bounds,  is  the  office  of  disdplina  What  experience 
and  society  teach,  outside  of  school,  is  too  one-sided  and  desultory;  it  is  dis- 
connected and  fragmentary;  a  systematic  activity  must  supervene  which  is 
able  to  complement,  to  digest  and  to  unite  the  inaterial  collected  as  a  mere 
aggregate.  This  methodical  business,  complementary  of  experience  and 
society,  is  instruction.  The  term  training  {ZUiken^  dueo,  ediico,  education) 
contains  allusion  to  that  which  is  not  yet  existing  [the  harmony  of  opposites 
o<mtrolling  insubordinate  tendencies]  something  hoped  for  [the  strength  of  the 
complementary  opposite,  now  being  weak  in  the  inilvidual]  which  exists  only 
as  purpose,  and  toward  which  the  pupil  has  to  be  led;  this  action,  devoted 
mora  especially  to  the  culture  of  the  will,  but  also,  in  part»  to  knowledge  and 
understanding,  is  designated  by  ^'tndning," 

1.  It  is  the  office  of  discipline  to  keep  order,  and  to  subject  the  naturally 
predominant  and  unruly  inclinations  of  the  individual  Such  subjection  has  • 
to  be  effected  by  a  power  strong  enough,  and  acttaig  so  frequently  as  to  be  comp 
pletely  successful,  before  Indications  of  a  genuine  will  [persisting  in  wrong] 
are  exhibited  by  the  child.  Measures  withhi  the  reach  of  discipline  are: 
(a)  to  keep  the  pupU  so  busy  that  he  can  find  no  time  for  mischief;  (&)  detective 
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sopervifiloQ  which,  however,  k  useful  only  during  the  first  years  of  me,  and 
during  periods  of  special  danger;  (c)  oommaodiiig  and  forbidding,  with  respect 
to  which  great  caation  has  to  be  exercised,  lest  discipline  be  rather  weakened 
by  it;  (d)  threats  and  punishments,  which  must  be  superseded  by  respect  and 
love,  wherever  possibla  Discipline  [assisted  by  phyrical  maans]  has,  at  all 
events,  to  oeaso  long  before  training  ceases,  and  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
relieved  by  the  latter.  The  [apparently]  limiting  power  of  discipline  [resem- 
bling the  restraint  of  prison]  cannot  be  discontinued  so  long  aa  great  tempta- 
tions are  offered  to  the  pupil  by  his  surroundings. 

8l  Iisuractioa  ought  to  be  and  must  be  educatlTe;  the  aim  of  mstraction 
should  not  be  solely,  or  even  predominantly,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  nor 
should  it  be  the  aoquisitian  of  merely  technical  skill,  but  culture  of  the  Person- 
ality (executive  ability  for  ethical  ideas];  this  meet  essential  part  of  educatioa 
should  be  rooted  and  grounddd.  To  be  more  definite,  instruction  is  methodical 
productioa  and  culture  of  representations  of  objects  [as  definitely  constructed 
applications  of  the  categories  and  ethical  ideas],  such  representations  being  the 
true  germs  from  which  to  develop  Ihe  unity  of  all  faculties  until  said  element- 
ary unities  of  object  and  subject  seem  to  assimOate  subordinate  facts  with' 
spentaneous  rapidity,  embracing  the  complementary  opposltes  in  such  an 
exhansulve  manner  that  executive  ability  and  eneri^y  for  action  are  the  direct 
result,  as  well  as  tact  or  [more  generally]  the  quick  decision  as  to  the  ethico* 
aesfchetical  value  of  a  given  fact 

8.  The  term  [dialectic]  training  embraces  all  diroct  action  upon  the  disposillon 
of  the  pupil  which  is  prompted  by  the  intention  to  purify  and  supplement  his 
eneigies,  and  to  lead  him  towards  objective  liberty.  Dialectic  training  has  to 
deal  [with  the  limitations  of  the  person  fixed  by  way  of  inheritance  or  associa- 
tion] or,  in  other  word*!,  it  has  to 'deal  with  the  character  of  man.  Character 
manifests  itself  by  individual  preferences  [and  is  two-fold,  either  objective  or 
subjective.  The  objective  portion  or  factor  of  character  consists  of]  the  indi- 
vidual's particular  construction  of  inclination.  Indicated  by  the  rebtive  pro- 
portion or  percentage  of  action;  the  subjective  factor  of  character  consists  in 
the  enjoyment  of  complementary  opposltes  criticising  the  Individual  inclina- 
tions. The  historical  conception  of  both  our  objective  and  subjective  charac- 
ter (8Uz  =  centre  of  geometrical  locus)  constitutes  the  totality  of  actual  energy, 
and  this  is  produced  oontinnously  by  means  of  complementary  natural  desires 
into  acts  of  responsibility.  The  difference  of  ihe  causes  wherewith  persons 
idsmtify  themselves,  defines  such  or  another  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
internal  act,  as  described,  whether  purely  internal  or  whether  conoeived  as 
possibly  external,  which  produces  balanced  energy  out  of  the  material  of 
desires  [in  every  species  of  character]. 

Distinct  measures  of  dialectical  training  [to  bo  carried  into  effect  by  the 
teacher  in  separate  lessons]  are  required,  on  account  of  faults  inherent  in  all 
schooling  [more  particularly  in  Ashooling  of  a  higher  order,  where  the  cu.ture 
of  directive  energy  by  means  of  composition  is  not  made  the  leading  aim, 
and  the  necessary  faults  referred  to  arise  from  the  ftict  that  systematic  excel- 
lence in  the  pUm  of  studies^  together  with  the  best  possible  standard  in  the 
separate  lessons,  cannot  alone,  and  without  aid  from  systematic  use  of  knowV 
edge  in  lessons  on  oompositkm,  overcome  the  discrepancy  between  the  claims 
oC  pnctical  life  and  the  one-sided  culture  of  theoretical  or  abstract  jud;n&ont, 
which  results  from  any  division  of  labor  by  means  of  teachers,  subject-matter, 
time  and  methods,  without  adequate  and  scientific  Oorrection]. 

[The  above  extracts  are  not  a  fair  exhibit  of  Herbart's  educatibral  viewa^ 
wtaicii  cannot  be  presented  in  isolated  passages.    Rd.  o/  A<  J.  RI 
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The  basiB  and  aim  of  Beneke's  pedagogical  views  most  be  found 
in  his  psychological  publications.  To  establish  the  phenomena  of 
mind  on  a  scientific  basis,  to  discard  all  uncertain  speculation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  facts  of  observation,  having  ascertained  all  fixed 
antecedents,  and  uniform  sequences  in  these  phenomena  was 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  publications.  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  lostmction,  which  is  highly  valued 
in  the  best  normal  schools  of  Germany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  his  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Museum 
and  English  Journal  of  Education  of  1865. 

Beneke^s  System  of  Playchobgy. 

Beneke  sets  down  two  false  notions  as  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientiflo 
treatment  of  psychology.  The  first  one  is  the  practice  of  regarding  the  mind 
in  its  very  earliest  stage  as  an  aggregate  of  special  faculties.  The  child  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bom  with  him  faculties  of  memoiy,  of  understanding,  of  reason- 
ing, of  will,  and  such  lika  These  faculties  are  assigned  to  the  child  in  spite  of 
the  fact  tliat  no  one  has  really  observed  the  infant  reooUecting,  or  reasoning,  or 
deliberately  willing.  In  truth,  these  faculties  do  not  exist  in  the  child  at  its 
birth.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  bat  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  definition. 
It  does  not  become  known  to  us  until  it  acts  on  the  outer  world,  and  it  is  only 
after  long  processes,  which  it  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  that  it 
reaches  the  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reasoning. 

But  there  is  a  second  error  which  it  is  equally  important  to  remove.  All  acts 
of  retention  are  grouped  together,  and  are  assigned  to  a  faculty  called  memory. 
All  acts  of  reasoning  are  grouped  together,  and  assigned  to  one  faculty,  called 
the  reasoning  fiiculty.  And  so  on  with  other  Acuities.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Psjcbologists  like  Sir  William  HamUton  and  hansel,  allow  that  there  are  no 
such  faculties,  that  the  soul  is  one,  and  that  these  fiiculties  are  merely  conven- 
ient names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  phenomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  mistakes,  both  psychologically  and  edocatkmally.  If  there  were 
such  a  faculty  as  memory,  then  if  a  man's  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  same  man  remembers  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  numbers  well,  but  forgets  tunes,  remembers 
places  well,  but  forgets  fiices.  So  we  find  a  critic  of  art  reason  soundly,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  insight,  in  the  region  of  art^  but  he  fails  entirely  in 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  pohtics.  How  can  this  happen  if  be  has 
but  one  reasoning  faculty? 

The  business  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  activities  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  daasiQr  aU  its  acts,  avoiding  all  hasty  generalizations. 

Now,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  soul^s  existence  here,  we  know  it  only  as  it 
comes  into  contact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  thel^fore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  plaoe  when  the  mind  comes  into  contact  with  particular  external 
objects.  The  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  he  called  the 
four  fundamental  processes  of  the  soul 

The  first  is,  if  the  soul  come  into  contact  with  an  external  object,  it  forms  a 
-sensation  or  sensuous  perception.    How  it  forms  this  sensation  is  not  a  ques- 
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tkm  of  psychologyy  Ibr  our  cojoadksnmom  does  not  speak  even  of  the  body  m 
tbe  means.    We  have  to  deal  on^  with  the  iKste  of  oonscioonieis. 

The  aeeond  fandamental  pixMecs  10  thoa  atated  by  Beoake;  "Vew  original 
powera  are  ooatinually  forming  theraaolyee  ia  tbe  hmnaa  aoul."  The  phenom* 
cnon  whidi  we  peroeiye  is  this.  The  mind  ia  employed  for  the  day  in  peroep* 
tk>na.  It  at  flrat  works  vigorooaly,  but  gradually  its  power  fiulfli  and,  like  the 
body,  it  leAiaea  to  act.  Sleep,  howeyer,  oomea  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakena  refteshed,  reinTigerated,  able  to  form  new  aeoaakiona  and  peroep- 


The  third  pioostt  ia  thua  ataled :  '*  All  deTelopmenta  of  our  being  are  on  the 
stretch  ereiy  moment  of  our  lives  to  equalise  towarda  each  other  tbe  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them:*'  The  movable  elementa  require  explana* 
tion.  The  reaolt  of  the  aetivities  of  tbe  mind  on  external  objects  is  different 
In  some  cases  the  perceptions  are  steadfast  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
esses  the  perceptions  are  indistinct^  the  objects  have  not  clearly  impressed  them* 
adyes  on  the  mind.  These  become  tbe  movable  elements.  They  pass  easily 
from  one  group  of  perceptions  to  another.  Now,  in  the  case  of  these  moyable 
elements,  Che  mind  stra^les  to  equalize  them.  Sbr  instance^  good  news  comes 
to  me.  This  feeling  of  giadness  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptfons  which 
are  not  definitely  fixed.  The  song  of  the  bird  will  be  tbe  expression  of  its 
happy  existence;  the  sun  will  smile  amidst  clouds,  all  nature  will  rejoice. 
Again,  if  I  receive  a  strong  unpresston  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion will  communicate  itself  to  the  impression  of  the  next  object  which  I  per^ 
oeiye. 

The  last  ftindafflental  process  which  Beneke  lays  down  ib^  "Tbe  same  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  soul,  and  those  similar,  in  proportion  to  their  likeness,  at- 
tract each  other,  and  strive  to  enter  into  nearer  combinationa  with  each  other." 

These  are  the  four  great  Aindamental  processes  of  the  hnman  mind.  Beneke 
rests  them  enthfely  on  observatk>n,  and  if  our  reader  baa  understood  tbem 
thoroughly,  he  will  aee  how  simple  they  are.  These  processes  take  place  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  soul's  actiyity,  which  were  proponed  by  Kant,  and 
amee  adopted  by  most  peydiologists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelinga  and  conattona,  aa  well  aa 
of  those  of  our  cognitiona. 

In  the  first  fundamental  act  there  are  two  fiiotora,^-<he  soul  and  the  external 
object  If  we  turn  oar  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  capabilities  in 
regard  to  external  impressfons  may  be  described  in  a  threefold  manner.  An 
oljoot  oomes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence^  the  soul  takea  a  firm,  strong 
impression  fix>m  it  The  object  beocxnes  firmly  fixed  in  the  eouL  Or  again,  if 
an  oliject  oomea  before  the  aonl,  the  aoul  aeiaee  it  in  all  its  parte,  it  takes  into 
its  perception  the  minute  features  of  the  object  Or  again,  it  may,  in  a  apeedy 
manner,  lay  bold  of  the  object  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  child'a  aoul,  it  ia 
impassible  to  define  exactly  what  it  ia,  because  it  is  not  untQ  vaat  and  compli- 
cated prooeasea  baye  been  gone  through,  that  the  aoul  reachea  the  atate  m 
which  we  know  it  well  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  sssign  to  tbe  soul,  in  its 
aariiest  stagea,  any  of  tbe  Uitent  powers  commonly  aacribed  to  it  He  deals 
with  it  in  its  earliest  stages,  shnply  aa  its  actiyity  in  sensations  and  peroep> 
tioDS  exhibits  it,  and  he  generaliaea  the  reaulta  in  these  three  qualities,— 
strength,  sensitiveness  and  liveUneaa.    This  generalisation  we  oonaider  of  im* 
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mense  value  to  the  educator.  If  he  watches  his  slow  pupils  carefully,  with 
these  characteristics  in  his  mind,  he  will  often  be  able  to  lajhis  hand  at  once 
on  the  defect  that  presents  progress.  If  the  boy  does  not  receive  a  strong  im- 
pression from  an  external  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  he  can  not  recol- 
lect  it  when  he  is  required  to  do  so.  This  quality  of  the  mind  is  the  most  essen- 
tial to  thought,  and  characteristic  of  the  manly  intellect  If  the  mind,  again,  is 
not  sufficiently  sensrtire,  it  will  tail  to  form  a  minutely  accurate  notion  of  the 
object.  This  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  female  mind,  and  is  not  an  unmixed 
good,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  strength.  If  the  mind  does 
not  teke  an  impression  in  sufficient  time,  another  object  forces  itself  on  the 
mind,  a  mere  half-impression  is  produced,  and  the  result  is  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  Or  If  the  mind  is  too  lively,  and  takes  its  impression  too 
fast,  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  strength,  and  the  pupil  may  be  as  ill  off  as 
the  slowest  in  the  class.  Dunces,  therefore,  may  be  defective  in  the  strength 
of  their  impressions,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  their  minds,  in  the  too  great  slow- 
ness or  fhstness  with  which  they  receive  impressions.  These  defects  are  defects 
of  degree,  and  though  it  is  in  these  qualities  that  one  soul  originally  differa 
fit>m  another,  yet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  studied 'the  matter 
psychologically  to  increase  the  strength  and  regulate  the  liveliness  of  the  pupiPa 
impressions. 

What  adds  to,  or  rather  creates,  the  deep  importance  of  attention  to  these 
qualities,  is  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  established  in  a  completely  8cien« 
tific  manner.  This  doctrine  is,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  souVs  progress 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  the  previous 
stage.  At  the  first  stage  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous.  Unless  his 
senses  be  fhlly  exercised,  unless  he  accomplish  his  intuitions  eflfectively,  unless, 
in  one  word,  he  has  made  many  clear,  strong  intuitions  in  the  course  of  h!s 
childhood,  the  second  portion  of  his  life*s  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
formed. In  the  second  stage,  the  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  and  here,  again, 
unless  the  reproductions  are  done  thoroughly,  and  repeated  often  enough,  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  third,  or  highest  stage,  the 
productive.  If  we  observe  a  child's  progress  in  his  intuitions,  and  his  move- 
ment fVom  these  to  reproduction,  we  shall  see  the  reason  of  all  thisi  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  for  the  first  time.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  time. 
He  has  had  some  sensation  in  consequence,  which  must  leave  some  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  indefinite  it  may  be.  After  an  interval  he  looks  again  at  the 
tree,  and  there  arises  a  similar  sensation,  which,  by  the  fourth  fundamental  pro- 
cess, blends  with  the  trace  of  the  first  After  these  sensations  have  been  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  Beneke  works  out  scientifically,  tlie 
child  at  length  perceives  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, however,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  his  mind  if  he  wished.  But  he 
makes  the  perception  or  intuition  again  and  again ;  and  he  must  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  more  or  less  (the  number  being  dependent  on  the  strength, 
sensitiveness,  and  liveliness  of  the  soul),  before  he  can  reproduce  the  tree  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  object  Now,  after  be  has  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  tree,  be  must  learn  to  reproduce  others ;  and  he  can  not  form  a 
notion  of  a  tree,  abstracted  firom  all  individual  trees,  until  he  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individual  trees  with  tolerable  exactness.  He  can  not 
become  a  thinker  in  any  department,  until  he  has  gained  the  power  of  repro- 
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dnction  in  that  partlcaUur  depArtment  Hence,  alaOi  the  scientiflo  establiBhment 
of  (be  law  in  edacalion,  that  the  teacher  mnat  resolutelyi  and  with  great 
patience,  practice  the  pupil  in  the  concrete,  before  he  prooeeda  to  the  abstract. 
Education  muat  be  primarily  inductive^  if  it  is  to  be  sucoeasfuL  The  papil  must 
be  ftimiahed  in  eveiy  study  with  numerous  individual  instances,  before  he  can 
be  fit  to  make  the  generalizations  for  himself;  and  to  furnish  him  with  general- 
izations before  he  knows  the  instances^  or  even  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  edu- 
cate him,  but  to  throw  obetades  in  the  way  of  bis  education. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  soul  to  the  other  factor,  the  external  object,  in  the 
first  fundamental  process^  we  shall  find  that  it  is  calculated  to  aflfect  the  soul  in 
five  difibrent  ways.  The  object  may  produce  a  satisfactory  impression,  and  then 
we  have  a  perception.  I  look  at  a  tree  in  daylight,  I  see  it,  and  am  satisfied. 
Agam,  it  may  produce  an  impression,  accompanied  with  distinctly  felt  pleasure. 
I  look  at  a  beautiful  (ace.  I  see  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  exquisite  plea- 
sure at  the  sight  of  it  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  which  I  am 
conscious,  is  my  perception  leas  distinct,  and  if  I  turn  immediately  away  fix>m 
it>  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  in  the  most  vague  terms, — ^terras  indicative 
more  of  my  pleasure  than  of  its  exact  form.  But  then  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  object  that  simply  satisfies,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  the  object  that'  satiafies  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re- 
turns or  not  But  I  long  for  the  return  of  the  object  which  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  as  it  returns  again  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  completely,  even  in  its 
various  features  But  there  are  objects  that  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
surably,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  satiety,  or  even  dis- 
gust In  that  case,  the  mind  has  not  received  a  satisfying  perception  of  the 
object,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  desire  to  return  to  it,  but  positive 
aversion  to  it  The  effect,  consequently,  is  a  weakening  of  the  mind  to  this 
extent  Or  again,  the  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impression. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  deficient  I  look  on  an  object  at  a  distance  in  dim 
starlight  I  see  it  indistmctly.  The  impression  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
satis&ctoiy.  I  have  gained  no  real  knowledge.  So  far  the  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  in  its  fiill  bhize.  The  result  is  that  I  see  notliing,  but 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  I  feel  pain.  There  are  thus  five  effects:  a  satLBfactory 
intuition,  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuitfon  accompanied  with 
satiety,  a  defective  intuition,  and  an  intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  The 
first  two  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  it  The  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  with  the  first  two ;  the  other  three  hinder  his  work.  And, 
indeed,  the  division  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intuitions.  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  half- 
impressions,  his  work  has  been  useless,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  lesson  had  not  been  given.  In  eveiy  lesson  the  teacher  must  either 
satisQr  the  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  for  some  time,  and 
become  the  basis  of  further  knowledge;  or  he  must  stimulate  the  boy  through 
pleasurable  excitement,  and  then,  though  he  may  not  remember  so  much  of  the 
instruction,  there  has  been  phinted  in  his  heart  a  craving  for  fiirther  enlighten- 
ment^ which  may  turn  out  to  be  more  important  than  any  particular  knowledge 
communicated  to  him. 

These  views,  and  similar  views,  are  elaborately  set  forth  by  Beneke  in  Ids 
ErziehungB-undrUtUerrichiBlehre, 
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UrSTEVOTIOV— nS  GB^KIOTSE  and  RILATIOVS  TO  BDUGATIOV.* 

1.  The  fkmdamentaU  Oharadercf  Inshiuiim.'^EdxKmlxcn  htm  for  its  AroctUm 
to  raise  the  reamm  wUdi  ia  not  caltiflited  at  til,  or  leas  OQltiyated,  to  the  poai- 
tioQ  of  that  which  ia  coltiTated,  and  has  therefore  principally  to  do  with  tlie 
mind  or  subject  The  objects  which  act  on  the  nrind  have  also  a  training 
power;  in  fact,  at  last  all  training  is  limited  bj  what  is  external,  though  not 
less  so,  and  mdeed  moch  more  so^  bf  the  natnre  of  the  mind  itself.  But  otie 
and  the  same  thing  can  train  in  diflbrctnt  degrees  in  diffsrent  relations.  What 
is  important  for  objectire  training,  ma^  be  tinimportant  for  snbjectiye,  or  even 
may  have  a  detrimental  inflnence;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is*  less  impor- 
tant for  the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  external  elements,  may  have  a 
deep  influence  on  the  fbrmation  of  the  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  (hnction  of  instruction  is  to  impart 
that  which  is  objective.  All  its  peculianties  can  be  Inferred  fh)m  this:  its 
having  to  do  more  with  single  operations ;  the  drcumstance  that  these  opera- 
tions are  so  marked  that  they  can  begin  and  cease  at  a  definite  time;  its  capa- 
bility of  exhausting  what  lies  within  a  limited  region;  of  fts  proceeding  ftx>m  a 
single  object  with  more  determmed  intention;  and  of  its  being  communicated 
to  a  greater  number  at  once. 

This  definition  gives  the  most  general  limits  of  Instruction.  Its  principal 
objects  are,  according  to  this,  representations  and  external  capabilities.  The 
external  capabQities,  such  as  walking,  dancing  and  writing,  are  included,  because 
it  is  through  representations  that  they  can  be  learned  fully.  For  instance, 
writing  is  teachable  on  account  of  the  perceptions  which  the  pupil  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  his  own. 

In  regard  to  representations,  it  is  external  objects  which  first  form  the  objects 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  the  first  objects.  Along  witli  them  we  com- 
prehend the  connections  and  other  relations  which  exist  amongst  them ;  such 
as  those  of  space  and  time;  the  relations  of  continual  juxtaposition ;  of  cause 
and  effect;  of  number;  as  well  as  the  more  abstract  relations  of  degree;  of  sixe; 
Ac. ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  being  able  to  be  apprehended  along  with  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  in  regard  to  external  objects^  for 
it  embraces  also  the  working  up,  not  merely  of  single  representations,  but  of 
their  combinations  and  relations  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goQs 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  into  logical  combinations,  Ibr 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  combinations  in  othen  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in- 
struction. 

This  leads  into  another  and  very  wide  province,  which  histruction  rules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  to  us.  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  formation  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
the  qualities  and  relations  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  mind,  brings  forth  in 
special  acts  what  is  universal  in  these  relations  for  our  consciousness.  Through 
these  acts,  that  is,  notions  relating  to  mental  qualities,  relations,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  our  inner  sense,  but  which  would 

*  Enithun^i-Mnd-UnUrriektaUkn, 
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be  better  called  our  inner  aensee,  by  means  of  which  we  are  in  a  position  to 
eomprehend  acta  of  a  similar  natore.  In  consequence  of  tbem^  therefore,  all 
evolutions  of  our  inner  beings  wbateyer  fi>nn  thej  may  have  originally,  assume 
the  fonn  of  representation,  or  become  objects  for  us,  and  thus  tUey  can  be 
drawn  into  tlie  province  of  instruction. 

The  whole  inner  world,  it  is  true,  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  instruc- 
tion, but  only  80  far  as  the  individual  element  can  be  struck  out  and  a  universal 
representation  gained  in  consequence  of  the  power  of  forming  notions  already 
mentioned,  and  only  so  lar  is  a  communicalion  of  it  possible;  nay,  only  so  fi^r 
as  the  person  to  be  instructed  h{as  in  himself  the  elementary  preparations  for 
that  whicli  we  are  to  impart  to  hiuL  Above  all,  then,  the  universal  prede- 
termined laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  such  as  those  of  logic, 
aesthetics,  morality,  and  religion,  &jc^  can  be  evolved  noUonally,  and  thus 
become  objects  of  instruction:  and  so  also  can  even  other  mental  phenomena, 
which  take  different  forms  in  different  individuals,  even  feelings  and  conations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  province  of  instruction  in  this  respect  is  much 
more  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  for  instance^  the  branch  where  it 
has  the  widest  reach,  namely  sestlietic  mstruction,  such  as  can  be  imparl 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  works,  through  instruction  in 
music,  as  well  as  through  pictures  and  statues.  The  apprehension  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  so  iar  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  equal  perfection,  delicacy,  freshness,  liveliness,  and  spirituality.  And 
without  doubt  the  communication  of  these  would  be  more  valuable,  and  more 
important  in  regard  to  the  real  training  of  the  mind.  But  for  these  a  certain 
equality  of  inborn  talents  (not  communicable  tbereibre  by  one  to  another)  is 
requisite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  previous  cireumstances  of  training ;  two 
equalities,  therefore,  whicli,  even  where  a  possibility  of  communicatmg  them 
exists,  would  fall,  not  to  the  province  of  instruction,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  morality  and  religion.  In- 
struction can  venture  here  only  to  form,  combine,  and  apply  the  notions  or 
rqnreieTUalions  which  relate  to  both.  And  although  these  are  assuredly  of 
some  value  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
considered  as  most  valuable^  nor  as  the  most  important  lor  the  training  of 
youth,  nor  as  the  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  impulses,  the  disposition  which  arises  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  these^  and  the  deep  religious  tone  of  the  souL  From  these  feelings 
indeed  there  lies  a  phiin  and  open  way  to  the  notions  or  representations,  but 
fiom  the  notions  or  representations  there  is  no  road  to  the  feelings.  For  the 
lively  and  the  fresh  must  come  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fundamental 
relations  of  mental  evolution.  The  particular  evolutions  can  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notions  by  abstraction,  but  the  reverse  process,  that  of  dissolving 
notions  into  particular  evolutions,  and  into  particular  evoluUons  of  the  requisite 
freshness,  force,  and  completeness,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  one, 
however  much  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  theories. 
For  establishing  lively  feelings,  impulses,  dispositions,  therefore,  there  lie 
before  us,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  instruction,  not  only  difficulties, 
but  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  is  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  through 
education,  by  placing  the  pupils  in  those  relations  of  life  which  are  the 
oeoessary  conditions^  more  or  l^a,  of  the  required  evohitions  from  the  com- 
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mencement  Instroction  can  merely^  while  drding  ronnd  the  Bhrines  of 
morality  and  religion,  describe  and  glorify  their  treasures ;  the  pupil  can  be 
made  a  partaker  of  them  only  throagh  that  more  liyely  and  more  penetrating 
activity  which  constitutes  education. 

2.  Education  through  inrtrueUan. — ^Through  the  inrestigations  of  the  previous 
paragraph,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
if  instruction  can  educate,  and  how  far.  Of  all  the  evolntions  of  our  mind 
there  remain  behind  traces,  and  these  traces  are  powers,  ^nd  so  far,  therefore, 
there  is  through  all  instruction  an  inner  or  subjective  shapiug  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced, the  very  thing  at  which  education  alms.  But  the  question  tlien  occurs, 
Whether  this  inner  shaping,  this  formation  of  the  subjective,  is  important  and 
joyfUl ;  whether  the  traces  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adequate  strength, 
liveliness,  and  intensity  which  make  them  desirable  developments  of  the  inner 
mental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  work  together  with  one  another  in 
rebtions  promotive  of  progress;  and  whether  in  this  way  all  kinds  of  inner 
progress  ^ich  education  aims  at,  are  to  be  attained  ? 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  exactness  in  the  determination  of  these  questions, 
we  must  distinguish  three  things :  the  education  which  is  attached  to  instruc- 
tion immediately  and  essentially ;  the  education  which  comes  alongside  of  the 
instruction,  or  takes  place  through  that  wliich  the  teacher  says  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongs  to  his  duties  as  an  instructor ;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  results  that  may  arise  from  special  arrangements  which  are  made 
fi^r  instruction,  such,  for  histanoe,  as  are  made  in  instruction  in  schools. 

Of  these  three  elements,  we  can  take  no  notice  of  the  last.  The  second  is 
seen  at  the  first  glance  to  be  entirely  different  in  different  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  whether  it  appears  at  all,  and  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less 
on  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influences  that  bear  on  it  under  four  general  heads. 

Firsij  an  educating  influence  can  be  exercised  on  the  scholars  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  objects  of  instruction  by  the  teal  of  the  teacher,  by  the 
liveliness  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  scientific  spirit  which  in- 
forms his  instructions,  for  these  qualities  are  transferred  to  the  scholars,  some- 
times unconsciously  and  instinctively,  and  sometimes  In  more  conscious  repre- 
sentation and  feeling.  While  he  has  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continually 
before  him,  he  fonns  them  in  himself  along  with  the  objects  of  instruction,  by 
means  of  that  which  he  possesses  in  an  elementary  state  similar  to  these ;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  in  him  permanent 
qualities.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instruction  communicates.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  scholar  a  special  power  of  estimating  the  moral 
worth  of  things,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  strength,  its  purity,  its 
liveliness,  and  its  harmonious  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  exercise  an 
exceedingly  important  moral  infiuenoe  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  secondly,  the  teacher,  besides  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
his  teaching  from  his  inner  being,  is  something  more.  He  has  a  character,  an 
individuality,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  instruction  in  the  most 
manifold  ways,  and  can  also  be  reflected  in  the  scholars  where  the  preparatory 
Cftpabilities  exist    It  is  these  that  principally  determine  the  tone  of  the  teacher; 
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the  expression  of  the  united  intellectual  and  moral  indlTidualitj  and  disposition 
of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  teachers  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
this  respect.  While  many,  daring  instraction,  simply  let  the  object  speak 
through  itself  others  continually  are  minglmg  up  with  it  themselves  x>r  their 
personality  more  or  less,  relating  the  drcumstanoea  of  their  lives,  their  adven- 
tures, their  feelings,  and  their  doings.  Where  the  special  subject  of  instruction 
has  little^  or  perhaps  nothing  to  do  with  this,  we  must  unquestionably  consider 
this  as  a  mistake,  according  to  strict  didactic  rule;  and  it  may  take  place  to  a 
degree  where  it  becomes  a  mistake  which  can  in  no  way  be  excused.  But  in 
many  circumstances  the  advantage  preponderates.  Through  the  foreign  admix- 
tures, more  is  gained  in  respect  of  moral  tone  and  character  than  is  lost  in  re- 
spect of  instruction,  where  there  exist  in  the  scholars  the  preparations.  Even 
didactically  it  can  sometimes  have  a  benefldal  influence,  by  breaking  the  uni- 
Ibrmity  of  the  instruction,  and  giving  more  spirit  and  life  to  it^  which  is  a  de- 
cided  necessity  for  some  individualities. 

Thirdly,  there  is  tlie  attention  which  the  teacher  can  pay  to  the  moral  indi- 
viduality of  tlie  scholar.  Also  in  this  respect  we  come  upon  a  similar  diversity. 
Many  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  this  matter.  They  give  their 
lessons,  they  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  attention  during  these,  and  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  theia  Every  thing  beyond 
this,  they  imagine,  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Oihers,  on  the  contrary,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  scholars  as  the  principal  matter.  While  they  give  intense 
attention  to  the  scholars  in  this  respect  continually,  they  take  the  opportunity 
presented  of  something  £iulty  occurring  either  in  the  regulation  of  the  instruc- 
tion, or  in  conduct,  to  introduce,  with  great  earnestness,  representations  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  they  proceed  fi'om 
them,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  have  once  begun  in  this 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  zeaL 

To  these  educating  agents  have  to  be  added,  m  the  fourffi  place,  those  which 
are  determined  by  tlie  relations,  and  especiaUy  the  likes  and  dislikes  which 
arise  between  teacher  and  scholar.  liove  begets  love,  confidence  elevates  and 
strengthens ;  on  the  other  hand,  cold  repulsive  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  chills  the  pupil,  creates  ill-will,  and  may  inspire  even  hatred.  The 
reaults  in  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  for  the  whole  education ;  and 
unquestionably  special  consideration  is  to  be  given  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
not  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess,  but  to  the 
cixx^umstances  now  named,  and  more  especially  to  the  many  rehitions  of  agree- 
ment or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  association ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  an  often  invincible  repulsion. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  first  of  those  points  suggested  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  educating  power  immediately  and  essentially  attached  to  tlie  instruction. 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  tiiat  there  will  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  it 
out,  because  it  is  conditioned  by  its  more  close  connection  with  instruction ;  and 
a  full  examination  confirms  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature  in  general.  The  traces  which  remain  behind  from  the  comprehension 
of  the  instruction,  give  rise  to  powers  for  the  comprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  same  direction  with  it, — powers  of  perception  and  observation,  of 
memory,  understanding,  and  judgment  of  the  most  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  attentk>n,  of  diligence,  and  of  perseverance.    It  is  plain,  at  the 
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flrat;  glasce,  that  this  tnuning  wiU  be  the  more  ralnable,  the  greater  the  Kveli- 
neflB  and  intenrnty  with  which  these  traees  are  ooilected,  provided  only  the  mind 
do  not  be  wearied  oat. 

And  then  to  these  are  attached  Airther  worldngs  out  of  that  which  lias  been 
already  comprehended.  To  these  belong,  especially  in  an  objective  point  of 
view,  the  regalating  laws,  which  not  unfireqnently  extend  their  operations 
beyond  the  special  clrcumstanoes  in  connection  with  whidi  they  were  first 
formed ;  and  snbjectivelyf  there  is  the  elevating  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one's  self  which  urges  on  the  scholar,  and  later  the  yonth  and  the  man,  fh>m 
one  intellectual  height  to  another,  and  gives  him  the  energy  requisite  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  aims. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it, 
as  it  were,  through  a  magnifying-glass,  in  that  education  which  the  previous 
ages  give  to  tiioee  that  foHow.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  influences  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  speculative  philosophies.  It  has  often  been  be- 
lieved, that  even  although  these  brought  no  advantage  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  to  the  mind,  faiasmuch  as  they  establish  no  knowledge  that 
promises  to  last,  yet  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  in  a  fonnal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  the  mental,  gymnastic,  and  intellectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening which  they  guarantee.  But  exactly  the  reverse  is  unqtiestiouably  the 
result;  for  since  these  speculative  systems  move  in  distorted,  oiten  purely 
fimciful  forms,  the  formation  of  the  mind,  or  the  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  a  distorted  and  perverted  character.  They  impress  on  the 
mind  fanciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  which 
there  can  be  no  real  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  is  progress.  And 
since  these  pictures  and  laws  work  as  misdirecting  powers,  the  intellectual 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  coirupt  And  so  also  the  moral  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  worthless  and  perverted  acquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  they  ought  to  give  courage  and  spirit,  namely,  in  striving  after 
knowledges  which,  established  in  the  right  way,  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  all  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  ftill  extent  to  which  instruction  can  and  ought  to  act  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  arrangements  which  may  be 
added  for  the  purpose.  Most  decided  is  its  action  in  that  which  is  immedfaitely 
attached  to  it;  and  then  in  that  which  lies  near  to  it,  at  least  so  fhr  as  a 
special  individuality  is  not  presupposed  for  it  Every  thing  else  is  in  and  for 
Itself,  not  in  its  power,  but  can  be  drawn  into  it  only  so  for  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  has  been  made  for  it  through  the  immediate  action  of  the  relations 
of  life.  The  relation  to  the  teactier  is  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  can  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  fresh  and  lively,  but  only  so  ihr  as  it  affects  the  mind  in  this 
character.  And  this  statement  already  fomishes  us  with  the  answer  to  the 
q[uestion,  in  what  way  schools  are  fitted  to  extend  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  forther  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  this  so  far,  but 
only  80  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relations  of  life  wluch  shall  act  im- 
mediately  on  the  inner  development  of  the  scholar. 
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L    XDUOAHOV— THE  PBOBLSM  OF  THB  AGS. 

SmcB  Pesteloni's  great  moTcment,  it  bu  beooDM,  at  least  in  GermaDy, 
a  nniYeraallj  recognized  oonTiction,  that  <mlj  by  meaoB  of  an  improTed 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  dvil,  eocial  and  fiimily  Mfe 
bo  thoroughly  corrected^  and  a  better  luture  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  nay  be  asserted^  still  moro  uniTersaUy,  that  the  late  of  a  people,  its 
growdi  and  decay,  depend,  nhimately  and  mahily,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom :  that  nation  which,  in  all  Its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  yaried  cuUiration,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
most  powerftil  and  tiie  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin* 
dble  to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  <^  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  war 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  {tumen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  rimple,  first  principlea 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  fiir  from  being  limited  to 
those  immediate,  practical  aiois.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  neeessities ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Home),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  Hie  popular  and  expedient;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  gradar 
tion  of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
fanportanoe. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  "  idealizing  educators  ^*  have  IVequently 
reeelved  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 

*  TrmMlitod  by  Emily  M«yw,  with  dif  hi  Torbal  alterations  sod  •bridgemeats. 
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problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  edacational  Utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  saj, 
even  with  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressivelj,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  within 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  present  will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ngea.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past  No  one  is  comp^ed 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man^s  labor;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  sealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de- 
mand or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  fiiture  **  struggle  for 
existence,"  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  reacyusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of^  by  a  mis- 
taken arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  rec<^ize  cleariy  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces- 
sary grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil- 
lation in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues!  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
pdnts,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight  This  spirit  is  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equality,  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
bairiers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  dvil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individaal  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses^  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untnunmeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
t^ted  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications ;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  "  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,**  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decayed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author- 
ity. Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  moist  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — ^we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character- 
istics, while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist^-designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre- 
concilable hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl- 
edge their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  which  is  the  common  aim  oi 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thns  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre- 
served. For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  that  they  can  recognize  it.    This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positiTe  foriD 
than  sinlc  into  the  nothingness  of  a  hare  negation ;  bo  new  form  ^oul<| 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  fiill  compensadon  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  tiiemselTe^ 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  dear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceire  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  phu»  of  that  which 
they  r^ect  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselyes  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creatife  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  pontiTe  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
rerolutions  have  fiuled  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  cleaxiy  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  oontinuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  never  escapes  punishment  We  might  call  it  the  educa^ 
tional  law  of  the  world^s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  ftindamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peacefiil  transition  from  the  present  into 
die  new  period,  must  take  place  In  the  field  of  education ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorously- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved : 

AU  political  and  $ocial  cantroMmss  of  the  pretent  eaneentrate  ftndUy 
in  ike  queition  qf  edueatian;  hut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  muit  he 
done  in  detail  and  immediately^  hut  more  universally  etill^  in  thie: 
What  is  the  only  true  eduecUion,  the  education  worthy  qf  the  human 
heingt 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological-ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers— only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not— and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — ^not  that  a  cer- 
tain philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  thne,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  Into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu- 
cation, and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fiindamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
dedded.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 

of  the  human  mind  ?  ^  ^       ..     ^  ^ 

(to  be  cooUnaod.) 
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Karl  von  Raitmsii,  whose  **ffistory  of  Pedagogy  from  the  Se- 
ffival  of  Clamcal  Learning  to  our  own  TimeSy^  is  a  valuable  contri- 
button^ to  the.  Science  and  Art  of  EducatioD,  as  well  as  a  most  re- 
liable and  comprehensiye  record  of  the  progress  of  pedagogical  de- 
▼elopment  in  Europe,  as  affiMted  by  the  practice,  or  publications  of 
eminent  teachers  and  educators,  particularly  in  Germany,  was  bom 
in  Worlitz,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1783.  Until  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  under  private  tuition  at 
home,  when  he  was  phiced  in  the  Joachimsthall  Gymnasium  at  Ber- 
lin, to  which  institution  his  elder  brother*  had  already  been  sent. 
From  this  Gymnasium  where  he  had  the  instruction  of  Meierotto,  he 
went  in  1801,  to  the  university  at  Qottingen,  to  study  law  and  read 
with  Buttman;  to  Halle  in  1808,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Wolf  and 
Steffens;  in  1805  to  the  Mining  Academy  to  devote  himself  to 
mineralogy  under  Werner;  and  in  1808,  after  a  geological  explora- 
tion of  the  mountain  chains  of  Germany  and  Frairce,  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  geological  studies.  While  at  Paris,  he  changed  some- 
what his  plans  of  life,  which  he  thns  describes  in  one  of  his  pub- 
lished lectures  on  education. 

"At  Paris  my  views  and  intentions  in  regard  to  the  (hture  occupation  of  my 
life  underwent  a  great  change^  which  was  brought  abont  by  two  different 
canses.  For  one  thing,  I  had  leamt  bj  my  own  experience  how  little  a  single 
individual  is  able  to  aooompliah  for  the  science  of  mineralogy,  even  if  he  goes 
to  work  with  the  best  will  and  the  most  toilsome  industry;  that  it  required, 
nradi  more,  the  united,  intelligent  and  persevering  labors  of  many,  in  order  to 
peas  from  a  mere  beUef  in  the  laws  of  mineralogy  to  an  actual  perception  of  their 
operation  in  mountain  chains.  I  thus  became  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to 
woric  for  science  as  individuals,  but  that  we  should,  after  passing  through  our 
own  apprenticeship^  instract  others  and  train  them  for  the  pursuit  of  science. 
«  How  much  more  useftil  is  it,  thought  I,  to  produce  one  new  workman  than  one 

*  pBSOsaiOB  TON  RAintSB,  author  of  Biatory  of  nobenatauftn,  Privj  Coumelor,  and 
ProfeHor  at  Berlin,  waa  born  in  1781. 

Itvvoijni  TOM  Raumbb,  author  of  the  **Eaaaj  on  laatmctlon  In  German,"  in  the  fourth 
edItioD  of  the  Htatoiy  of  PedafOC7,and  Profeaaor  of  the  German  Lanfuage  and  Ltterature  in 
firlaaf  eo,  ia  a  eon  of  Karl,  and  wan  bom  in  1815. 

The  late  Minlater  of  Public  Inetruciion  in  Pmeeia,  waa  a  cootin  of  Prof.  Karl  Ton  Raumer. 
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single  new  work,  seeing  that  the  former  can  execute  many  works,  and  even 
tram  other  workmen.  This  conviction  caused  Ine  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
questioi^  of  education.  But  a  second  cause  operated  in  a  still  higher  degpree  to 
produce  the  same  result  The  sad  time  that  had  passed  since  1806  had  affected 
me  with  horror  and  dismay;  it  had  made  me  wish  to  shun  the  society  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  had  quite  disposed  me  to  give  myself  up  to  the  most  solitaiy  re- 
searches among  the  mountains.  This  disposition  was  streng^ened  at  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  the  haughty  despisers  of  our  German  fiettherland.  But  it  was  here^ 
too,  where  hope  first  dawned  within  me,  where  a  solitary  light  beamed  toward 
me  through  the  darkness  of  night.  I  read  Pestalozzi,  and  what  Fichte  says,  in 
his  'Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,'  about  Festaloszi  and  education.  The 
thought,  that  a  new  and  better  Germany  must  rise  ih)m  the  ruins  of  the  old  one, 
that  youtliAil  blossoms  must  spring  from  the  mouldering  soil,  took  strong  hold 
of  me.  In  this  manner,  there  awoke  within  me  a  determination  to  visit  Pestar 
lozzi  at  Yverdun. 

Fichte*s  Addresses  had  great  mfluence  on  me.  Surrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
the  brave  man  pointed  out  to  his  Berlin  hearers  in  what  way  they  might  cast 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  renew  and  strengthen  their  nationality. 

He  promised  deliverance  especially  through  a  national  education  of  the 
Germans,  which  he  indicated  as  the  commencement  of  an  entire  reformation  of 
the  human  race,  by  which  the  spirit  should  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
whe  flesh.  To  the  question,  to  which  of  the  existing  institutions  of  tlie  actual 
world  he  would  annex  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  new  education,  Fichte  an- 
swered, *  To  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  invented  and  brought 
forward  by  Henry  Pestalozzi,  and  which  is  now  being  successfully  carried  out 
under  his  direction.' 

He  tlien  gives  an  aooount  of  Pestalozzi,  and  compares  him  with  Luther,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  his  love  for  the  poor  and  destitute.  His  immediate  object, 
says  Fichte,  was  to  help  these  by  means  of  education,  but  he  had  produced 
something  higher  than  a  scheme  of  popular  education, — he  had  produced  a  plan 
of  national  education  which  should  embrace  all  classes  of  society. 

Further  on  he  expresses  himself  in  his  peculiar  manner  on  the  subject  of 
Pestalozzi's  method,  which  he  criticises.  He  takes  exception  to  Peetalozzi's 
view  of  language,  namely,  'as  a  means  of  raising  mankind  from  dim  perceptions 
to  dear  ideas,'  and  to  the  Book  for  Mothers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly 
recommends  tlie  development  of  bodUy  skill  and  dexterity  proposed  by  Pesta- 
lozzi, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  it  would  make  the  whole  nation  fit  for 
military  service,  and  thus  remove  the  necessity  for  a  standing  army.  Like  Pes- 
talozzi, he  attaches  a  high  value  to  the  skill  necessary  for  gaining  a  livelihood, 
as  a  condition  of  an  honorable  political  existence. 

He  especially  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  charge  itself  with  edu- 
cation. He  spoke  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  capital  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
deeply  humiliated  by  the  unliappy  war  of  the  preceding  years,  and  in  the  most 
hopeless  period  of  Germany's  history. 

'Would  that  the  state,'  he  said  to  a  Prussian  audience,  among  whom  were 
several  high  officers  of  state,  '  would  look  its  present  peculiar  condition  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  acknowledge  to  itself  what  that  condition  really  is ;  would  that 
it  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  remains  for  it  no  other  sphere  in  which  it 
can  act  and  resolve  as  an  independent  State,  except  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation ;  that,  unless  it  is  absolutely  determined  to  do  nothing,  this  is  now  aU 
it  can  do ;  but  that  the  merit  of  doing  this  would  be  conceded  to  it  undiminished 
and  unenvied.  That  we  are  no  longer  able  to  offer  an  active  resistance,  was 
before  presupposed  as  obvk)us,  and  as  acknowledged  by  every  one.  How  then 
can  we  defend  our  continued  existence,  obtained  by  submission,  against  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  and  an  unworthy  love  of  life?  In  no  other  way  than  by 
resolving  not  to  live  for  ourselves^  and  by  acting  up  to  this  resolution;  by 
raising  up  a  worthy  posterity,  and  by  preserving  our  own  existence  solely  in 
order  that  we  may  accomplish  this  object  If  we  bad  not  this  first  object  of 
life,  what  else  were  there  for  us  to  do  7  Oar  constitutions  will  be  made  for  us, 
the  alliances  which  we  are  to  form,  and  the  direction  in  which  our  miKtary  re- 
sources shall  be  applied,  will  be  indicated  to  us,  a  statute-book  will  be  lent  to 
js,  even  the  administration  of  justice  will  sometimes  be  taken  out  of  our  hands; 
we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  those  cares  for  the  next  years  to  come.    Education 
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alone  has  not  been  thoaght  of;  if  we  are  seeking  for  an  occupation,  let  U8  seise 
this  I  We  may  expect  that  in  this  ocoapation  we  shall  be  left  undisturbed.  1 
hope^  (perhaps  I  deceive  myael(  but  as  I  haye  only  this  hope  still  to  live  for,  I 
can  not  cease  to  hope,)  that  I  convince  some  Gennans^  and  that  I  shall  bring 
them  to  see  that  it  is  education  alone  which  can  save  us  firnn  all  the  evils  by 
which  we  are  oppressed.  I  count  especially  on  thiS)  as  a  fiiTorable  ctrcumstance, 
that  our  need  will  have  rendered  us  more  disposed  to  attentive  observation  and 
seiioua  reflection  than  we  were  in  the  day  of  our  prosperity.  Foreign  lands 
have  other  consolations  and  other  remedies;  it  is  not  to  be  ezpeeted  that  they 
would  pay  any  attention,  or  give  any  credit  to  this  idea,  should  it  ever  reach 
them;  I  will  much  rather  hope  that  it  will  be  a  rich  source  of  amusement  to 
the  readers  of  their  journals,  if  they  ever  learn  tliat  any  one  promisee  himself  so 
great  things  finom  education.' 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  deep  an  impression  such  words  made  on  me^ 
as  I  read  them  in  Paris,  the  imperial  seat  of  tyranny,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  melancholy,  caused  by  the  ignominious  slavery  of  my  poof 
beloved  ooimtry.  There  also  I  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  Festalozsi'a 
work,  *How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children.*  The  passages  of  deep  pathos  in 
the  book  took  powerful  hold  of  my  mind,  the  new  and  great  ideas  excited  strong 
hopes  in  me ;  at  that  time  I  was  carried  avray  on  the  wings  of  those  hopes  over 
PMtalozzi's  errors  and  &ilures,  and  I  had  not  the  experience  which  would  have 
enabled  me  to  detect  these  easily,  and  to  examine  them  critically. 

About  the  same  time  I  read  the  *  Report  to  the  Parents  on  the  state  of  the 
Pestalozzian  Institution;'  it  removed  every  doubt  in  ray  mind  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  my  boldest  hopes  realized.  Hereupon,  I  immediately  resolved 
to  go  to  Tverdun,  which  appeared  to  me  a  green  oasis,  full  of  fresh  and  living 
springs,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  of  my  native  land,  on  whidi  rested  the 
curse  of  Napoleon." 

At  an  age  when  most  men,  of  his  acknowledged  ability  and  schol- 
arship, are  only  thinking  of  securing  a  civil  employment,  which  shall 
bring  both  riches  and  honor,  Von  Raumer  hastened  to  Pestalozzi  at 
Yyerden,  where  he  devoted  the  months  from  October  1809,  to  May 
1810,  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  elemen- 
tary instracUon,  as  illustrated  by  the  great  Swiss  educator. 

After  returning  from  Switzerland,  he  was  first  appointed,  in  1810, 
to  an  office  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  mining  department ;  and  in 
the  antomn  of  1811,  to  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breskin,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  office  of  Mining 
Connselor  in  the  higher  mining  board  there.  In  the  latter  year  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Chapel-master  Reichardt,  with  whom,  in 
1861,  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  golden  wedding.  In  1 8 1 9, 
he  was  transferred  to  Halle,  and  in  1823,  taking  a  dismissal  from 
the  Prussian  public  service,  he  went  to  Nurembei^,  where  he  was 
at  the  head  of  an  educational  institution  until  the  year  1827.  In 
that  year  he  became  professor  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy, 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

In  addition  to  his  reguhur  duties,  both  at  Halle,  and  at  Eriangen, 
Prod  Raumer  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy,  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  was  issued  1 848* 

"  This  work  has  grown  out  of  a  series  of  lectures,  upon  the  history  of  education 
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which  I  deliyered,  in  1822,  at  HaUe,  and  several  yean  later,  from  18S8  to 
1842,  at  SrlangOi. 

The  reader  may  inquire^  how  H  was  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  Ifeto 
subject?  If  he  should,  it  will  peihape  be  snfflcient  to  aay  in  reply,  that  daring 
the  thirty-one  yean  of  my  proftesonhip,  I  haf«  not  merely  interested  myself  ift 
the  sdmte  to  which  my  time  was  devoted,  hot  also  in  its  oorreq>ondmg  art,  and 
this  tiie  more,  because  mnoh  of  l^e  instmotion  which  I  gave  was  additional  to 
my  regular  lectures^  and  te^arted  hi  the  way  of  dialegoe.  This  method  sthmi- 
.ated  my  own  thoughts  too^  to  that  degree,  HtmX  I  was  induced  as  early  as  the 
year  1819  to  publish  saany  didactical  essays,  and  subsequently,  a  manual  for  in- 
struction in  NatuFal  Hisfciffy.  But  were  I  called  upon  for  a  more  particular  ei> 
planataon,  it  wo«ld  be  necessary  for  me  to  relate  the  many  experiences  of  my 
somewhat  eventfhl  life,  both  from  my  passive  yean  of  training  and  instruction, 
and  from  my  active  yean  of  educating  and  instructing  others.  This,  however, 
n  a  ^eme,  to  which  I  can  not  do  Justice  within  the  brief  compass  of  a  prefiu^; 
i*  hereafter  an  oppoitunlty  shall  offer,  I  may  treat  it  hi  another  place. 

And  yet  after  aU,  the  book  itself  must  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness  of  the 
author  for  his  taslc  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  me,  to  say  that  I  have  been  taug^ 
by  Meierotto,  Buttman,  Frederick  Augustus,  Wolf)  Steffens,  Werner,  Pestaloozi, 
and  other  dietinguidied  men?  When  I  have  said  all  th^  have  I  done  any 
more  than  to  show  that  the  author  of  this  bo<dE  has  had  tlie  very  best  oppor^ 
tunity  to  learn  what  is  just  and  true? 

My  book  begins  with  the  revival  of  classical  leaning.  And  Oermany  I 
onve  had  preeminently  in  view.  Why,  by  way  of  introductkm,  I  have  given  n 
orief  history  of  the  growth  of  learning  in  Italy  fiom  Dante  to  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
the  reader  will  ascertain  from  the  book  itsel£  He  will  be  convinced,  if  not  at 
the  outset,  yet  as  he  reads  further,  that  this  introduction  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  German  didactics. 

A  history  of  didactics  must  present  the  various  standards  of  mental  culture, 
which  a  nation  proposes  to  itself  during  its  successive  ens  of  intellectual  devel- 
opsaent,  and  then  the  modes  of  instruction  which  are  adopted  in  each  en,  in 
Drdcr  to  realize  its  peculiar  standard  in  the  rising  generation.  In  distingmshed 
men  that  standard  of  culture  manifosts  itself  to  us  in  person,  so  to  speak,  and 
hence  they  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  didactics,  though  they  may  not 
themselves  be  teachers.  'A  loftv  example  stin  up  a  spirit  of  emi^tion,  and 
discloses  deeper  principles  to  guide  the  judgment.' 

But  their  action  upon  the  hitellectual  c^tun  of  their  countzymen  has  a  re* 
doubled  power,  when  at  the  same  time  tbey  labor  directly  at  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, as  both  Luther  and  Helancthon  did  for  years.  This  consideration  has 
induced  me  to  seleot  my  charactere  for  this  histoty  among  distinguished  teachen^ 
those  who  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  their  contemporaries,  and  whose 
example  was  a  pattern  for  multitudes.  Such  an  one  was  John  Sturm  at  Straa- 
burg,  a  rector,  who  with  steady  gaze  pursued  a  definite  educational  aim,  oigan- 
izing  bis  gynmashim  with  the  utmost  akill  and  discernment,  and  cariTing  out 
what  he  bad  conceived  to  be  the  true  method,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 
An  accurate  dcetoh  of  the  educational  eificiency  of  this  pattern  rector,  htteed 
upon  original  authorities,  in  my  opiraon  conveys  jSir  more  insight  and  instruction 
than  I  could  hope  to  afford,  were  I  to  entangle  myself  amid  fragmentary  sketdies 
of  numberless  ordinarv  schools,  flamed  upon  Sturm's  plan. 

Thus  mudi  hi  explanation  of  the  fiust  that  this  history  has  taken  the  Am 
of  a  series  of  biographies.  And  in  view  of  the  surprising  differences  among  the 
chamcten  treated  o^  it  can  not  i^pear  singular,  if  my  sketches  should  be  widely 
different  in  their  fonn. 

There  was  one  thought,  which  I  will  own  oocadoned  me  abundant  perplexi* 
ity  during  my  labors.  If  I  was  about  to  describe  a  man,  who,  I  had  reason  to 
euppose,  was  more  or  less  unknown  to  most  of  my  readers^  I  went  about  the 
!task  with  a  light  heart,  and  depicted  his  life  and  labon  in  their  ftill  proportionsi 
eommunicating  every  thing  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  render  his  knage 
dearer  and  more  lif«iike  to  the  reader.  But  bow  different  the  case^  when  £• 
educational  efficiency  of  Luther  is  to  be  set  forth.  '  My  readers,'  I  say  to  my- 
-self,  *have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  they  will  not  thank  me  for 
^e  information  that  he  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1483: 
as  .if  they  bad  JBOt  known  this  from  their  youth  up.'    I  am,  therefore,  compelled 
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t  llui^id  B«C  itaaA  aloM }  te(  was  for  tbe  BOflt  part  united, 
wiih  ite'entiie  infc— on,  iKHh  to  the  ohuRsh  and  the  Atate.  A«  with  Luther,  so 
also  was  it  with  Melancthon  and  others.  Considerate  raadera  wiU,  henoe,  pardoB 
me^  I  hope,  when,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  thsyarenot  flillj  satisfied  with  mj  aketches. 
In  another  rMmect|  too^  I  ought  perhaps  to  solicit  pardon,  though  I  am  reluct- 
ant to  do  so.  We  demand  of  historians  an  objective  portraiture,  eaiwiiciaTly  tudh 
as  4iall  rereal  none  of  iStie  persoftal  synpatlnes  or  antipathies  or  the  writer. 
Now  it  is  proper  to  insist  upon  that  tniih  and  Justice  wmch  will  recoffnize  the 
good  (|ua]itaei  of  an  eae8|7,  aiad  acknowledge  die  faults  of  a  friend.  But  free 
frooi  hkea  mad  diiAikes  I  seitiier  am,  nor  do  I  desire  to  be,  but,  aooording  to  the 
dirtores  of  i^f  fwnarfanna  and  Uie  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  will  sigmQr  my  ab- 
horrenoe  of  ewfk  and  ny  dsiic^t  is  good,  nor  will  I  erer  put  bitter  lor  sweet  or 
sweet  for  bitter.  It  mav  be,  too,  that  a  strict  objectifTity  re^prirea  (he  historiau 
never  to  come  forward  himself  upon  the  stage,  and  never  to  express  his  own 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  &ctB  which  he  is  called  upon  to  chronicle.  Herein  he 
is  not  allowed  so  much  freedom  of  msQaa  as  the  dramatia^  who,  bj  means  either 
of  tbe  yrologae  and  epilogue,  or  of  the  cfaorua  between  each  of  tJLe  acts,  comes 
Mwitkthi 


I  the  public  upon  the  merits  of  his  play.  Such  an  ob- 
jectivity, likewise,  I  can  not  boast  myself  of;  for  I  record  my  own  sentiments  freely 
where  I  deem  it  necessary.  And  surely  will  not  the  objectivity  of  history  gain 
more  by  an  sprsstricisd  personal  interview  with  the  historian,  at  proper  interinBl^ 
than  by  oompelfing  him  to  a  perpetual  masquerade  behind  the  nets  and  the  nar- 
rative? Certainly  It  will,  ibr  in  that  case  the  reader  discovers  the  character  of 
the  writer  In  ins  opinions,  and  knows  what  he  himself  is  to  expect  from  the  nar- 
ration. He  likewise  observes  with  the  more  readiness,  where  the  writer,  though 
conscientiously  aiming  at  truth  and  impartiality,  nevertheless  betrays  symptoms 
of  human  inflnnity  and  party  seal  ¥km  ft  dfiurch  historian,  for  instanoe^  who 
should  express  his  puritanical  views  without  reserve,  no  inteUigeiit  reader 
would  expiect  an  impartial  estimate  of  tftie  middle  ages. 

AnoUier  motive  also  urges  me  to  a  free  expression  of  my  opinions,  and  that 
i^  in  order  thereby  to  aDure  my  readers  to  that  close  famiHarltv  with  many  im- 
portant educational  subjects  wi&ich  the  bare  recital  of  &ctB  seldom  creates.  !( 
in  tiys  hislofy,  the  ideal  nd  the  methods  of  such  dilierent  teachers  are  depicted, 
these  diverse  vivws  oaai  not  but  have  the  effect,  especially  ttbose  pnMtically  en- 
gaged IB  tniniBff  the  young,  to  ladooe  a  oomparison  of  their  own  adms  and  pro- 
cedure Dierewitn.  Sentiments  that  harmonise  With  our  own  give  us  joy,  and 
mspire  us  with  tiie  pleasant  consciousness  that  our  course  is  the  rif^  one; 
differing  or  opposing  (minions  lead  us  to  scrutinize  our  own  course,  even  as 
were  it  anofer's;  and  from  such  scrutiny  there  resuUs  either  perseverance 
based  upon  deeper  conviction,  or  a  change  of  course.  I  am  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge, that  this  practical  aim  has  been  my  chief  motive  in  undertaking  the 
pMflBnt  work,  and  has  been  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  during  its  prosecution. 

As  Amt  as  peasibto,  I  have  depended  on  oontemporaaeoua  seuroes,  and  in 
past  from  egflcoeiiiigly  nve  works,  and  auch,  aa,  for  aught  that  I  know  to  the 
eowtrsry,  in  the  pr^eat  age,  faanw  (hlkn  into  abnost  total  obllviot.  And,  for 
this  reason,  I  was  the  more  influenced  to  render  %  service  to  the  reader,  by 
bringing  widely  to  his  view  the  men  and  the  manners  of  earlier  centuries, 
through  the  medium  of  contemporaneous  and  characteristic  quotations.** 

We  append  tbe  Ootflents  of  tke  Ikree  voltimeg  of  Bamner^fi  great 

werk,  ^m  tlw  editkm  of  1647,  asd  also  tiie  prefiwe  and  eontente  of 

tbi  fenrtili  voliiiiie»  wluch  i^ipearod  in  1854.    Sbce  tlie  publication 

of  tlie  fourth  Tofotne,  a  new  edition  of  the  entire  work  haa  been 

iasaed  in  four  laige  octavo  volumea,  for  a  copy  of  which,  we  are  nnder 

o1>ligation8  to  the  author.    In  the  tlurd  vokmie  there  are  nnmerons 

additional  paragraphSi  and  several  xniportaiit  chapters,  vi2.,  a  section 

of  ten  pages  on  **  the  Chnrch  and  SehooV'  a  chapter,  (III)  on 

**Bcfaool8  of  Science  and  Art,**  another,  (IV)  of  nearly  ninety  pages 

on  the  *Edacation  of  Oiris,"  and  an  essay  on  '^Instruction  in  Qer 

man,"  of  eighty  pages,  by  his  son,  Trot  Radolph  von  Ranmer. 
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GxscHiCHTE  DKR  Padagogik  Tom  wiedenuxfblfthen  kl«iirrinoher  studien  bto 
UDflerezeit    [Higtory  (^  FedagogicSf  or  of  (he  Science  and  Ari  of  EducxUi^ 
thereviwUofdaaakalskidiudowntoaurUr^     By  Karl  ron  Bwimer.    3  vols. 
Stuttgard,  2d  edition,  1847. 
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II.  Methods  of  reading  Latin.  1.  These  methods  chansed  withm  the  last  thrse 
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Comenius.  C.  Combination  of  A  and  B.  D.  Ratich  and  similar  teachers,  a.  Ratich. 
b.  Locke,  c  Hamilton,  d.  Jacotoc.  e.  Rutbardt.  f.  Meierotto.  g.  Jacobs.  Con- 
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eomoBon  abbreviated  counting  with  cyphera. 

The  entire  Contents  of  this  work,  indoding  the  fourth  yolame,  and  the  addi* 

tions  referred  to  on  the  preceding  page,  have  been  translated  expressly  for,  and 

Dublisbed  in  the  ^^Amaican  Joumai  of  Education." 


COBTRIBUnONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OP  PEDAGOGY. 

phandiltd  iw  tUi  J«aiMl»  fiwm  tlM  CiMinaB  of  Kari  VM  Ballmer.] 


PnoF.  Raumi^  introduces  the  third  volume  of  his  ^  History  of  Ped" 

ag<tgy^  with  the  following  remarks : — 

Jn  this  third  yolmiie,  I  am  ftr  from  wish'mg  to  put  forth  a  system  of  pedagogy. 
I  baro  beea  deeply  impresMd  by  eoine  stroag  exprenioiui  of  the  great  Baooo, 


*  The  wonder  of  men  at  learning  and  at  the  arts,"  he  eays,  "  has  been  made  to 
— ise  by  the  otmning  and  technical  arts  of  those  who,  having  studied  the  soi* 
,  nve  o«l  thai  they  were  perfect  in  them  and  had  brought  them  to  comple- 
For  when  men  turn  their  attention  to  systems  and  soUtvisions,  these  sys- 
tems seem  to  them  to  include  every  thing,  and  to  contain  within  themselves  all 
matter  which  rehttes  to  the  sahject.  And  though  such  system  may  be  ill  filled 
out,  or  as  it  were  empty,  still  they  impose  upon  the  common  understanding  by  the 
form  and  fashion  of  a  perfect  science.  The  first  and  oldest  investigators  uf  truth, 
however,  with  more  fitithfulness  and  good  fortune,  bestowed  the  knowledge  which 
they  had  received  from  the  obaervation  of  things,  and  wished  to  preserve  for  use, 
in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  or  short  separate  thoughts,  not  knit  together  in  any 
method;  and  thns  they  did  not  feign  and  pretend  to  set  forth  the  whole  of  their 
art.*' 

So  for  Bacon.    As  I  abide  by  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  do  not  pretend  to  set 

forth  the  whole  extent  of  my  subject,  the  reader  will  find,  instead  of  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  mosdy  descHptions  of  single  pedagof^ical  subjects.  These,  moreover, 
are  not  treated  at  all  after  any  one  plan.  Sometimes  the  presentation  is  of  a  his- 
torical kind ;  sometimes  I  have  considered  rather  the  present  time.  Sometimes 
the  theoreticBl  side  is  most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  practical.  In  this  I 
was  in^oenced  by  the  various  characters  of  my  subjects,  by  my  greater  or  less 
knowledge  of  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  had  appeared  to  me  in  learn- 
ing and  teacliing ;  in  short,  by  my  own  experience  of  them.  If  I  had  undertaken 
to  diaoom  all  thme  sobjeots  in  one  and  the  same  way,  the  woric  would  have  been 
done  in  a  colorless,  monotonous  manner ;  and  such  a  method  would  evidently 
have  been  very  closely  connected  with  the  evolution  of  a  system. 

The  reader  here  receives  the  firrt  division  of  the  third  part  In  the  second 
division  will  be  ti«ated  instruction  in  the  subjects  omitted  m  the  first.  As  a  con- 
dosHHi  of  the  whole  work,  I  have  thought  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  pedagogy ;  and  am  even  desirous  of  endeavoring  to  portray 
traly  and  imparttally  the  most  eminent  of  living  teachers. 

I  know  well  how  diflkaH  Is  this  task,  and  how  mnoh  self-denial  it  implies. 
Perhaps  an  author  who  has  entered  his  sixty-fifth  year  is  better  fitted  for  such  a 
task  than  younger  men,  who  yet  are  ^*  vigorous  in  love  and  hate.''  It  is  more 
easy  for  one  near  the  end  of  his  life  to  speak  of  the  present  as  if  it  already  lay 
for  behind  him,  as  it  soon  will. 

Srlangen,  Jane  1st,  1847.  Karl  von  Raumbr. 

We  shall  continue  our  translations  from  this  volume  until  we  have 
completed  them,  bj  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  of  Prof.  Raumer's 
great  work  in  the  English  language. 
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INTBODtJCnON. 

TBI   BABUlVr  CHILDHOOD. 

^  Speak,  that  I  may  see  thee,"  said  a  Greek. 

AcoordiDg]^,  the  cfiild  being  unable  to  speak,  eomeft  inio  the  world, 
as  it  were,  inrisible ;  and  long  preserves  the  deepest  incognito.  All 
the  care  of  the  parents  la  bestowed  Vfoo  the  Kule  helpless  body ; 
physical  education  is  the  main  object  This  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Spartans  used  a  rude  method  of  alleviating  the 
task,  by  passing  a  sentence  upon  the  new-bom  child,  «f  life  if  its 
body  seemed  healthy,  of  death  if  not  Bouaaeau's  doctrine  was  little 
better.  **  I  could  not  trouble  myself"  be  says,  "  about  a  sickly  child, 
if  it  were  to  live  to  be  eighty  yean  eld.  I  eaa  not  be  eoneemod 
about  any  pupil  who  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  those  who  have 
the  care  of  him.^ 

To  give  all  the  honor  to  the  body  is  a  eoarse  and  brutal  estimale 
of  man.  Such  barbarians  would  not  have  thought  worth  preserving 
the  life  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  aatronomer,  who  came  into  the 
world  a  sickly  seven  months'  child. 

Rousseau,  in  his  teachings  as  to  physical  education,  has  kepi  in 
view,  as  his  ideal,  a  completely  healthy  North  American  savage ;  a 
rule  which  will  not  serve  for  us  domesticated  Europeans.  But  one 
extreme  introduces  another ;  there  prevailed,  for  great  part  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  espeeially  in  France,  a  frivolous,  ui^natural  meth- 
od even  in  the  education  of  small  children.  We  have  already  be- 
come acquaiDted  with  these  unnatural  ways :  the  friizle-wigged  boys, 
with  laced  coats,  and  swords  at  their  sides ;  and  the  little  frizsle-headed 
girls,  with  their  great  hoop-petticoats.  By  their  contests  i^inst 
these  evils,  Rousseau  in  France  and  his  followers  in  Germany,  as  ad- 
vocates of  natural  prtndples,  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  extreme  views  which  they  held,  as  happens  at 
every  reaction,  disappeared  with  time,  and  the  real  good  remained. 

To  refer  once  more  to  a  few  poiitts.  Rousseau  adoionished  moth 
ers  of  their  maternal  duties,  in  striking  terms.  It  is  not  nurses,  but 
they  themselves,  who  are  destined  to  bring  up  their  ehildre&.  If 
they  would  have  their  children  love  them,  they  must  wait  upon  them 
with  efficient  maternal  love.*  He  zealously  combated  the  abominable 
custom  of  swaddling  ehildren,  as  a  child  so  swathed  «p  oaa  not  me* 
ercise  any  of  its  limbs ;  and  recommended  cool  bathing,  fresh  air, 
simple  diet,  and  a  costume  permitting  the  freest  exercise  of  the  body. 

However  correct  these  views  are  in  the  main,  it  would  not,  as  baa 
already  been  said,  be  advisable  to  follow  Rousseau  absolutely.     He  is 

*  GelUut  had  alreadj  (19, 1,)  laid  down  Ui«  aame  prineiplai ;  as  bad  Ernwti  after  bim. 
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BO  phyBician — be  even  haiea  physicians;  iMrooeeds  reeklesslv,  and 
often  blindlj,  after  his  Huron  ideal ;  and  is  dettfmined,  either  bj 
bending  or  breaking,  to  harden  the  French  child rra* 

The  little  work  of  the  able  physician,  Huieiand,  on  the  contrarj, 
his  *"  Good  Advice  to  Jiothen,  on  tk$  Physical  Education  of  their 
ChUdren^  is  highly  to  be  recommended.  Intelligent  mothers  may 
safely  follow  his  advice,  particalarly  as  to  diet,  where  so  many  go 
astray.  According  to  Hufeland,  coffee  and  tea  are  altogether  unneces- 
saiy  to  children ;  he  prohibits  the  usual  overwhelming  of  children  in 
thick,  soft  feather-beds,  and  their  sleejNng  in  heated,  unventilated 
rooms;  recommending,  instead,  the  utmost  cleanliness,  and  especially 
what  he  calls  air  and  water-baths. 

Children  do  not  give  information ;  we  do  not  see  into  the  quiet  and 
hidden  secrets  of  their  existence.  In  instruction,  the  most  helpless 
scholar  will  receive  the  most  assistance  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 
But  we  often  have  to  stand  in  doubt  and  irresolution  by  the  cradle, 
and  to  recommend  our  child  to  the  care  of  its  angel  in  heaven.  I 
have  known  farmers^  wives,  who  permitted  their  children  to  play  in 
the  street,  without  any  care.  And  if  any  one  drew  their  attention  to 
the  danger,  they  would  say,  **  My  child  is  not  three  years  old  yet — 
tbe  angels  take  care  of  those."  Their  idea,  probably,  was  that  after 
the  third  year,  when  the  child  is  more  active  and  intelligent,  it  can 
take  care  of  itself. 

But,  although  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  a  secret  to  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  its  mind  is  no  vacant  space,  but  a  place  consecrated 
by  baptism,  in  which  are  slumbering  the  seeds  of  divine  gifts,  which 
shall  develop  with  advancing  years.  But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
the  mother  can  do  nothing  for  the  child  in  the  first  years  of  its  life, 
except  in  the  mere  matter  of  physical  care.  Is  the  heartfelt  love 
which  inspires  this  care  nothing  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  not  this 
love  which  implants  the  first  seeds  of  the  answering  love  in  the  child's 
heart?  Shall,  then,  the  dependence  of  little  children  upon  their 
mother  be  only  animal  and  selfish  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  influ- 
ence the  beautiful  cradle-songs  of  the  mother  have  upon  the  child  ? 
And,  above  all,  we  believe  that  the  intercession  of  the  parents  brings 
.  a  blessing. 

With  the  acquisition  of  speech,  begins  a  new  course  of  life  for  the 
child ;  and  it  comes  out  of  its  mysterious  isolation.  Learning  to 
speak  is  connected  with  learning  to  walk ;  f  and  these  two  compre- 

*Fnr  iofllftOM,  Roommao  rc$eet«  Locke's  admonltioii  never  to  permit «  child,  when  heated, 
li>  ■•  dovn  on  dftnp  grmind,  or  to  drink  edd  drink. 

t  nr«t,  to  creep.  This  rtrcngthaae  both  enm  And  legn.  A  ehild  who  learae  to  creep  weU 
wQL  ■•  he  begfne  to  go  npricht,  nnd  often  Iklle  down  In  trjhif ,  oeaallf  come  down  on  hin 
iMiMb  ud  armt,  whieb  he  hM  lenmed  to  tiee.    CMIdrcn  who  here  not  erept  ftO  move  awit- 
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hend  the  first  elementary  instruction  of  a  child.  I  anticipate  the 
question,  what  reason  is  there  why  children  should  he  born  dumb, 
and  require  almost  a  year  before  they  can  speak  a  word  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  must  needs  awake  gradually  from  their  deep,  nine  months' 
embryonic  slumber.  Light  awakens  the  eyes,  sound  the  ears,  and  in 
this  way  the  senses  beoome  active,  and  of  themselves  receive  impres- 
sions from  the  world  around.  This  is  the  beginning  of  living,  and  of 
experience.  It  is  when  the  child's  impressions  mature  into  ideas  that 
there  arises  within  him  the  need  of  expressing  himself;  words  are 
the  ripe  fruit  of  childish  experience.*  It  is  provided  that  the  attempt 
to  speak  shall  not  be  made  too  soon,  by  the  original  influence  of  the 
organ  of  speech.  If  this  is  overcome,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  end 
of  a  judicious  course  of  learning  language.  Such  children  misuse 
the  treasure  of  language,  which  others  have  laid  up ;  and,  as  if  orna- 
menting themselves  with  the  feathers  of  others,  they  allow  their 
thinking  and  speaking  to  be  done  for  them. 

Learning  to  speak  is,  in  part,  a  mental  process,  and  partly  bodily. 
The  latter  portion  of  it  is  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  origin- 
ally awkward  organs  of  speech.  Children  themselves  take  pleasure 
in  this  practice,  and  very  often  say  and  repeat  words  and  phrases  for 
the  sake  of  speaking.  Their  ears  learn  gradually  to  apprehend  more 
accurately  and  fully  the  words  pronounced  before  them,  and  thus  they 
become  able  to  pronounce  them  better.f 

The  mental  labor  of  the  child  in  learning  language  consists  in  the 
correct  comprehension  and  experience  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  right  word  for  it  Without  any  stifi^, 
schoolmaster-like,  incessant  pronouncing  over  before  him,  the  child 
observes  for  himself  the  names  of  things  by  repeatedly  seeing  the 
same  things  always  called  by  the  same  names;  cherries,  for  instance, 
always  called  cherries.  In  the  same  manner,  he  learns  from  grown 
persons  words  and  phrases  to  express  his  inward  impulses;  his  wishes, 
desires,  pain,  pleasure,  dbc{ 

The  ideal  to  be  pursued  in  the  child's  first  learning  to  speak,  is  the 
same  which  should  remain  such  all  his  life  as  a  man  ;  namely,  truth ; 
adequacy ;  the  fullest  correspondence  of  the  thing  to  be  expressed 
with  that  which  is  expressed ;  of  the  inner  seeing,  feeling,  thinking* 
with  the  verbal  language.    To  such  a  correspondence  and  truth  we 

wardljr  aod  dangerouilj.  Aod  aiiU  how  baatj  are  pAreots  in  burrylof  th«lr  ehihlrwi  on. 
wan^  and  Toreing  them  to  walk  withoat  baTiof  crept  t 

*  J.  M.  Gemer  mfn:  "Tha  Greeka  bava  a  moat  Talnable  word,  legm,  with  a  broad 
aigniflcance.  For  it  maj  mean  either  rea^m  or  apeeck»  When  the  word  baa  ripened  wkhin, 
then  it  can  be  ipolien  ont.  The  chiid  doea  not  learn  to  apeak  like  a  parrot ;  it  la  no  orfan. 
iced  echo  to  return  wbal  la  apoken  to  It.  At  leaat,  it  ooght  never  to  be  taiight«  by  the  Inoca- 
■ant  chattering  of  nuraea,  4bc.,  parrot-like  habile  of  imitating  ancb  chattering.*' 

1 8«e  the  chapter  on  the  training  of  the  aenaea,     X  flee  Aogoitin'i  Confeaiiona,  Lib.  I.,  %  8 
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sLottld  educate  the  child ;  it  ia  this  quality  which  characterizes  the 
greatest  poets,  orators,  and  philos<^hers. 

The  mother  usually  gives  the  first  elementary  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, and  may  commonly  be  expected,  proceeding  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  sure  instinctive  tact,  to  do  what  is  right ;  while  the 
subsequent  instruction  in  Unguage,  by  teachers  who  boast  of  using 
the  best  methods,  is  very  oflen  extremely  fantastic,  and  well  calculated 
to  defile,  or  entirely  to  dry  up,  the  deep  and  living  sources  of  human 
language.  Let  bim  who  desires  to  instruct  mothers  in  this  thing  be 
cautious;  let  Pestalozzi's  ^  Book  for  Molhern*^  be  a  warning  example 
to  him.  Instead  of  intelligent  mothers,  eagerly,  freely,  and  delight- 
edly teaching  their  beloved  children  to  talk,  as  opportunity  serves,  we 
shall  have,  by  means  of  these  methodologists,  stiff,  wooden  school- 
mistresses, giving  methodical  lessons  in  language  to  children  one  year 
old,  every  day  at  a  fixed  time.* 

It  might  almost  be  believed  that  unrhythmic  language  is  not  for 
children,  but  song ;  which  passes  so  magically  into  their  heartf*,  and 
thence  into  their  memories. 

Scarcely  can  children  speak,  when  many  parents  are  at  once  uneasy 
to  have  them  learn  all  sorts  uf  things.  A  confused  idea  of  education 
prevails,  like  a  dusky  phantom,  in  our  day ;  to  which  many  parents 
blindly  submit,  without  examining  whether  his  authority  is  legitimate. 
I  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully  of  this  tyranny,  which  must  bear 
the  blame  when  parents  induce  or  force  their  children  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  especially  if  it  is  too  early .f 
**  Good  things  take  time,"  says  the  proverb.  The  child  grows  in 
mind  as  in  body;  unpreoccupied  and  intelligent  attention  by  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  in  order  to  observe  whether  he  is  ready  for  any 
particular  subject  How  few  exercise  this  observation  I  The  farmer 
might  put  them  to  shame,  who  watches  closely  to  see  whether  his 

*  8e«  "•  HiHory  of  Pedagogy,*'  VoL  11.,  p.  411,  SM  ed.  1  shall  mj  nore  on  this  point  when 
speakinf  of  the  so-called  intuitional  instruciioo. 

tThis  haste  is  doubly  material  in  a  time  when  a  celebrated  pedafofue  Tenturea  to  praise 
hie  widely-kiiown  Kj^em  of  instruction  in  reading,  as  follows :— "  h  makes  the  child  oon> 
seiouB  of  his  actions,  hy  observing  how  he  forms  one  or  another  letter  by  his  organs  of 
speech :  '*~it  is  designed  ^'to  direct  the  children's  aUentlon  to  tbeir  aetioua,  by  this  regolsted 
practice."  This  beginning  is  continoed  by  Instmetlon  in  "  logical  and  cstbetical  reading ; " 
In  which  the  reason  is  every  where  given  "  why  the  resding  is  to  be  so  and  not  otherwise," 
which  is  called  **  reading  with  a  distinct  conseioosnesi."  This  method  is  carried  to  such  an 
unnatural  extent,  that  any  plain  woman,  who  has  bee»  made  to  beliere  that  she  onght  to 
leach  her  children  to  read  in  this  way,  and  no  othsr,  had  better  quite  giTS  up  instructing 
them  St  ail. 

1  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  wretched  **  thinking  method"  of  teaching  language, 
which  ia  so  uturly  repugnant  to  the  yoitthAil  nature,  which  dries  up  the  very  marrow,  da* 
siroys  the  feeling  for  poetry,  end  misunderatsnds  and  dsspises  all  childlike  simplicity ;  deify, 
log,  in  its  stead,  a  so-called  "  consciousness,"  commonly  sn  empty  form.  Let  us  hope  that 
Uis  good  natural  character  of  the  German  youth,  so  hard  lo  extirpate,  can  maintain  a  stroBf 
opposition  to  this  unreasonabla  training  la  self-eonskiarstion  and  self-msnagement,  untSl 
their  taaeben'  eyes  shall  be  opened  to  their  axesedingly  uanatuxml  theory  and  proeseding . 
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cok  »  6troBg  enough  to  oany  Middle  ftod  bridle.  V  he  em,  and 
harneBses  him  in  too  early,  the  beaet  is  worlwd  befond  his  strend^; 
and  I  bare  with  grief  koowa  more  than  ooe  boj  broken  down  bj 
atHnlar  untimely  and  exccawTO  labor.  The  temer  knows  bat  one 
mode  of  bringing  his  poor  beast  to  his  strength  again;  he  looses 
hitn,  and  tarns  him  into  the  green  meadows,  f  know  of  no  better 
mode  of  restoring  a  boy,  so  broken  down,  than  a  similar  racatioo  in 
the  eountry. 

The  child  therefore  must  not  too  soon  proceed  from  hearing  to 
reading,  from  speaking  to  writing.  He  shoald  at  first  be  kept  within 
the  region  of  the  li%'ing  voice  (mop  vtiw.)  In  his  mother  he  should 
love  and  respeet  his  only  source  of  tales,  songs,  dbe. ;  she  will  speak 
to  him  in  an  appropriate  style.  Even  the  Bible  must  at  first,  not  be 
read  by  the  child,  but  must  be  narrated  to  him  in  a  free  style.  Tell- 
ing and  listening  form  a  beautiful  bond  of  afiection  between  mother 
and  child ;  while,  when  he  begins  to  learn  to  read,  he  often  turns  his 
back  to  his  mother,  sets  himself  down  in  a  comer  and  devours  books. 

While  I  must  oppose  this  intellectual  hothouse  forcing  of  children, 
there  is  another  matter  which  many  parents,  led  astray  by  Rousseau 
and  his  sect,  put  off  far  too  long.  Our  pious  forefathers  used  to  teach 
their  youngest  children  to  pray,  and  to  know  edifying  Bible-texts  and 
hymns.  A  child^s  heart  finds,  in  prayer,  the  life  of  its  life ;  and  the 
deep  impression  never  fades,  and  consecrates  its  whole  existence,  even 
until  death.  Yet  these  illuminati  arose,  inquiring,  What  can  a  child 
think  about  the  names  of  Qod  and  Christ  ? — and  children's  prayers 
were  in  many  families  discontinued.*  Would  to  God  that  grown 
persons,  with  all  their  so-much-praised  **  consciousness,''  were  as  capa- 
ble of  deep  and  heartfelt  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  their  heavenly  fiither, 
as  children  whom  a  pious  mother  has  taught  to  pray  I  But  unless 
grown  persons  become  like  children,  they  can  not  so  pray ;  and  men 
would  destroy  even  this  strength  of  feeble  children ! 

I  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  beginnings  of  various  branches  of 
instruction. 

ncvANT  aoaoouL 

The  farmers'  wives  in  a  Silesian  village,  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  excellent  landlord,  contrived  an  agreement  that,  dur^ 
ing  harvest-time,  when  they  were  busy  in  the  fields,  one  and  another 
should  take  turns  in  remaining  in  the  village  and  taking  care  of  all 
the  children.  The  plan  was  certainly  very  praiseworthy  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  be  recommended  in  all  similar  eases;  f.  ^.,  when  a  num- 
ber of  mothers  are  occupied  in  washing  or  factory  labor — in  short, 
wherever  there  is  the  same  oecasion. 

•  S«e  KoaaMftu  uid  Phibotbroplnomt  te  **  BUtlmy  «r  S4wciUi»m^**  V«L  H.,  pp.  268,  SOL 
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Thong b  tbere  arQ  mwijr  ipfaiit  acbools  which  did  Dot  originate 
in  tbift  neoMBitjy  still  the  idea  is  elosolj  related  to  tbem. 

The  boad  of  a&ctkHi  vbich  ooDoects  the  members  of  a  family  14, 
at  the  present  tiooe^  eontiDuaUy  slaekening.  Father,  mother,  cbildrea^ 
each  have  their  owa  views,  and  follow  their  own  jMths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  nnfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Pestalozzi  felt  this  deeply.  To  him 
the  family  sitting-room  was  so  holy  that  he  even  opposed  sending 
children  to  school  at  an  early  period,  and  would  have  the  first  ele- 
mentary instruction  confided  to  the  mother.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
infant  schools  contemplated  the  opposite  of  this,  and  were  school- 
rooms instead  of  home-rooms. 

Attendance  at  the  in£uit  school  by  children,  whose  mothers  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  obli|^  to  labor  elsewhere  for  their  support^ 
should  ordinarily  not  be  allowed ;  certainly  not  encouraged.  I  say 
this  of  children  under  six  years  of  age — of  those  not  arrived  at  school 
age,  and  whose  mothers  would  therefore  not  be  expected  to  instruct 
them,  but  only  to  give  them  maternal  care  and  protection.  To  whom 
else,  in  God's  namcy  than  mothers  should  that  duty  be  intrusted ; 
and  who  would  venture  to  perform  it,  uncalled  ? 

Such  are  my  views ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will,  in  general,  be  ac* 
cepted.  Still  I  must  confess  with  pain  that,  i^t  the  present  day,  the 
exe^oDS  to  the  rule  increase.  Our  day  is  a  day  of  suocedanea. 
A  aoocedaneum,  accordingly,  must  be  had  for  a  hurge  class  of  moth* 
en  ;  especially  for  unnatural  mothers.  But  it  may  be  objected,  where 
is  the  use  of  saying  that  mothers  ought  to  be  so  and  so»  and  of  turn« 
ing  away  from  what  is  actually  practicable  ?  When  so  many  moth- 
era  fulfill  their  maternal  duties  so  ill  that  they  rather  injure  their  chil* 
dren  in  all  ways,  shall  not  every  one,  in  whom  there  remains  one 
sparfc  of  Christian  sympathy,  lay  hold  and  save  all  that  can  be  savedt 
Shall  we  not  at  least  bring  these  poor  children,  for  a  few  hours  daily, 
into  a  better  and  purer  physical  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  so  as  to 
give  them  more  strength  to  resist  a  corrupted  atmosphere  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  ?  Will  not  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  perhaps  afibrd 
the  means  of  acting  upon  the  mothers  themselves,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  a  better  way  ? 

Who  could  oppose  to  such  appticatioos  of  the  principles  of  love  a  mere 
stiff  adherence  to  what  ought  to  be  ?  Only  sofar  would  we  adhere  striot* 
ly  to  principles  and  rules,  especially  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and 
human  order,  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  beoomiog  so  estranged  from  them 
and  accustomed  to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutelj 
right.  We  would  rather  use  all  possible  means  toaid  in  re-establishing 
those  ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  family  life. 
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There  is  a  second  thought,  which  I  can  not  avoid  expressing;  it 
relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  unhappy  condition  of  these  children 
is  to  be  remedied.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
art  of  education ;  and  but  few  men  have  the  gifts  which  enable  them 
to  pass  many  hours  a  day  with  a  crowd  of  little  children  in  a  natural, 
childlike  manner,  without  aflected  childishness,  and  to  do  the  right 
thing  every  moment,  with  assured  tact,  and  without  uncertain  and 
uneasy  meddling. 

But  what  are  the  consequences  of  fiulure  in  this  direction  ?  I 
may  be  excused  if,  at  the  risk  of  going  too  far,  I  present  a  sketdl  of 
the  errors  which  in  such  a  case  are  probable,  and  which  have  some- 
times actually  happened. 

Children  not  yet  of  school  age  are  collected  together  in  a  school- 
roouL  If  they  were  taken  into  an  inclosed  meadow  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  play  at  making  sand-houses,  their  instructor  would 
have  scarcely  any  thing  to  do  except  to  keep  an  eye  upon  their  live- 
ly, unwearied,  and  mostly  innocent  fancies ;  indeed,  he  would  scarcely 
have  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

What  a  task  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  from  weariness, 
to  oversee  and  govern  a  crowd  of  children  shut  up  tc^ether  in  a 
room  I  A  mother  can  often  scarcely  get  along  with  only  four  or  five 
children  ;  and  has  to  require  the  help  of  the  older  ones. 

A  method  has  unfortunately  been  invented  of  meeting  the  exigency ; 
but  how  ?  The  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a 
vacation  up  to  their  sixth  year,  and  thus  would  have  suffered  no  wea- 
riness, have  to  sit  still  on  benches  and  at  desks,  and  study.  Although 
it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  school,  it  is 
nevertheless  itself  a  school.  When  a  good  mother  at  home  repeats 
or  sings  a  stanza  to  her  children  until  they  can  say  it  or  sing  it  after 
her,  this  is  harmless  private  teaching  and  learning.  But  how  diflfei^ 
ent  is  the  proceedings  in  such  schools  where  a  multitude  of  little 
children  learn,  repeat,  and  sing  by  rote  and  simultaneously ! 

Many  teachers  suppose  that  they  must  drill  the  children  in  order 
to  bring  them  forward.  Invisible,  quiet  development  is  indifierent  to 
them.  And  even  if  we  confess  that  the  same  indifference  apparently 
prevails  here  and  there  in  the  public  which  supports  such  schools, 
still  they  will  see  the  fruits  of  their  support  of  them,  even  if  these 
are  apples  of  Sodom — rosy  ontside,  but  within  dead  ashes.  Woe  to 
those  teachers  who  only  endeavor  to  make  a  show  of  these  little  ones, 
and  in  them  of  their  own  skill ;  who  aim  to  make  them,  at  public 
examinations,  or  even  before  any  visitors,  sing,  declaim,  and  even 
pray  with  theatrical  and  affected  manner,  at  their  age  so  unnatural 
and  repulsive !    Thus  is  instilled  into  these  lamentable  little  creatures 
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a  poiioii  which  remains  with  them  all  their  lives ;  an  utterly  unfeeling 
and  hateful  vanitj.  Thus  are  produced  children  who  take  no  pleasure 
in  verses  and  stories,  hut  only  in  the  praises  which  thej  can  obtain 
hj  telling  them  with  acquired  and  drilled  naturalness;  who  are 
rolling  their  eyes  ahout  even  while  they  are  praying  before  the  com- 
pany ;  while  the  last  traee  is  gone  from  them  of  that  devotion  which 
a  pious  child  feels  when  his  pious  mother  hears  him  repeat  his  eve- 
ning prayer,  before  he  goes  to  sleep  in  his  little  chamber. 

It  would  be  better  than  this  even  to  have  the  children  grow  up 
in  the  streets  and  squares,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city. 

I  ask  excuse  for  the  foregoing.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  carica- 
ture, drawn  by  way  of  warning.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
WiBre  not  composed  from  imagination. 

It  is,  I  repeat)  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  an  infant  school.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  external  difficulties,  the  place  requires  men  who, 
besides  great  christian  humility,  and  heartfelt*  love  for  children,  do 
what  is  right  and  true  in  all  simplicity,  hate  pretense,  and  without 
being  led  astmy  by  experiments  and  controversies  will  walk  and  act 
as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  .possible,  conscientiously,  and  as  if  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

The  Lord  has  already  sent  many  pious  laborers,  who  are  working 
unweariedly  in  the  field.  He  will  carry  forward  the  work  of  his 
hands.  He  has  pronounced  heavy  curses  against  those  who  oflend 
children ;  and  will  give  blessings  equally  great  to  those  who  save 
their  souls  from  death.  The  mistakes,  errore,  and  even  faults,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  should  not  betray  us  into  looking 
only  at  the  dark  side  of  these  institutions ;  although  we  would  not 
ahut  our  eyes  to  their  faults ;  since  we  desire  that  they  should  be 
recognized  and  cured,  and  that  this  important  work  may  from  day  to 
day  become  purer  and  more  pleasing  to  God. 

tCllOOX.  AND   HOMB. 

The  child  attains  the  school  age  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year ;  at 
which  time  new  relations  arise,  namely,  those  between  the  child  and 
the  parent  on  one  side,  and  the  teacher  on  the  other.  Hitherto  hia 
parents^  house  has  been  the  central  point  of  the  child's  existence ;  now 
it  is  the  school.  Education  is  the  object  at  home,  and  instruction  at 
achool. 

In  simple  communities,  the  father  can  be  the  teacher  of  his  boys; 
eapedally  when  the  latter  are  brought  up  in  and  for  the  father's  cali- 
ing.  But  if  the  son  does  not  follow  that  calling,  or  if  the  extent  of 
the  matters  to  be  learned  is  larger,  or  if  those  matters  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  the  occupation  of  the  father,  the  teacher 
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becomes  a  necessity.  Thus  there  comes  to  exist  a  special  cirfss  of 
teachers,  as  by  the  progress  of  division  of  labor  the  Tarious  other 
professions  and  occupations  have  been  originated. 

Of  the  teacher  Is  required  a  definite  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skiTI,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  sciences  and  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly a  mastery  of  the  art  of  teadiing — the  art  of  awakening  in 
the  young  the  love  of  these  arts  and  scien<:/e8,  and  of  communicating 
them  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  most  im- 
portant ;  as  a  constant  co-operation  is  necessary.  The  father  should 
ask  the  teacher,  How  does  my  son  go  on  at  school  ?  and  the  teacher 
again  should  ask  the  father,  How  does  he  conduct  at  home  ?  Thus 
will  be  established  the  most  healthy  species  of  influence ;  which  will 
bring  the  boys,  particularly  the  insubordinate  ones  and  the  real  good- 
for-nothings,  between  two  fires. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  treat  each  other  with  respect,  especially 
before  the  children.  In  no  case  should  either  of  them  speak  criticis- 
ingly,  contemptuously,  or  inimically  of  the  other,  before  them. 
Great  errors  are  committed  in  this  particular  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  treat  the  teacher  like  a  hired  servant,  who  is  bound  to  govern 
himself  by  their  views — usually  narrow — and  prejudices.  They  find 
fkult  in  the  presence  of  the  children  witb  the  instruction  or  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  even  say  that  the  tuition-fee  is  altogether 
too  large.  Will  the  children  obey,  respect,  and  love  persons  of  whom, 
and  even  to  whom,  such  things  are  said  ? 

My  own  parents  impressed  upon  their  children  unconditional  love 
and  respect  for  their  teacher.  But  my  father  once  violated  his  own 
rule  in  an  instance  apparently  quite  unimportant.  He  found  fitult 
in  my  presence  with  the  mode  in  which  my  teacher  made  pens. 
This  trifling  blame  made  me  for  the  first  time  entertain  doubts  of  my 
teacher's  perfection. 

▲LUMNKA. — PEIVATB  IlfrriTI7TtONf. 

Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for,  in  every  village  of  moderate 
size,  by  a  common  school.  Small  towns  have  also  schools  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  Latin  are  taught ;  but  only  the  large  towns  have 
gymnasia,  which  afford  a  complete  preparation  for  the  university.  It 
is  therefore  only  in  the  large  towns  that  the  relation  which  we  have 
sketched  between  school  and  house  can  continue  while  the  boys  are 
receiving  the  higher  grade  of  school  instruction.  Many  fathers  of 
families,  as  for  instance  landed  proprietors  and  clergymen,  live  in  tii6 
country,  or  at  small  villages  ;  how  are  such  to  secure  for  l^eir  chil* 
dren,  if  destined  to  a  course  of  learned  study,  the  higher  gymnasium 
instruction  ?    To  secure  it,  I  say,  because  cases  are  so  unusual  where 
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waeh  a  father  himself  affords  the  whoW  coarse  of  school  instruotioB, 
from  the  elementary  vp  to  entraace  iato  the  vaiTenity,  as  scarcely  to 
need  notice.  Where  they  do  not  do  this,  however,  they  must  either 
send  away  their  son  to  the  plaee  where  the  gy maasium  is  estahltshed, 
or  mast  place  him  at  a  private  establishment)  or  must  employ  a  tator 
at  home. 

In  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  has  alwajrs  been  a  great  evil  that 
the  Isther  asually  finds  it  difllealt  to  obtain  a  good  place  of  abode  for 
his  SOB,  and  to  find  a  man  who  will  receive  hkn  into  his  fiimily  as  if 
one  of  his  own  children,  and  exercise  a  like  conscientious  care  over 
his  education.  It  is  besides  also  b^ond  the  parents^  means  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  children's  board. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  there  have  been  established,  at  many 
gymnasia,  AlumueUjm  wbieh  children  from  ether  places  live  together 
under  supervision ;  and  the  eetablishmeat  of  the  Saxon  and  Wirtem- 
berg  cloister-schools  was  for  the  same  purpose.  The  mode  of  Kfe  in 
these  Alumnea  was  veiy  difierent  from  the  previous  life  of  the  boys 
at  home ;  indeed,  there  was  no  distinct  Mm  to  supply  the  place  ef 
&mily  life,  lliere  was  wanting,  above  all,  a  housewife — a  house- 
mother. The  liberty  of  the  Alumnists  was  much  circumscribed  of 
necessity,  on  account  of  their  number.  In  the  Alumnenm  of  the 
Jofichimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin,  where  the  author  was  an  Alum* 
nusfrom  1798  to  1801,  no  pupil  might  leave  the  house  for  more 
thaa  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  a  written  permission,  signed  by  the 
inspector,  which  he  presented  to  the  door-keeper.  We  were  awakened 
at  a  €xed  time,  and  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  at  a  fixed 
time.  Every  thing  had  the  character  of  the  discipline  of  a  strict 
father ;  a  character  no  longer  in  agreement  with  our  freedom -lovmg 
age.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  thai  there  was  no  oppositbn 
among  the  Alumnists  to  this  strictness,  nor  that  there  were  not  ream* 
fold  evasions  of  the  legal  regulations. 

The  instruction,  like  the  discipline,  was  mostly  on  the  ancient  ^an. 
If  any  thing  new  was  introduced  at  any  time,  with  cautious  selection, 
it  was  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that  we  scholars  scarcely  ob- 
served it ;  there  was  not  the  remotest,  slightest  approach  to  innova- 
tion or  charlatanry. 

The  private  institnttons  for  education  were  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  Alumnea.  They  hare  mostly  risen  up  in  Germany  and  Swits- 
erland,  within  the  last  seventy  years,  since  the  establishment  of  tiie 
Bessan  Philantbropinum.  This  institution  sought  new  objects,  oppo- 
site in  nature  to  the  old,  and  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  schools 
already  existing,  which  adhered  to  the  old  plan.  After  this  time, 
any  one  who  desired  to  pomote  the  new  system  was  obliged  to  seek 
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to  do  it  either  at  his  own  risk,  by  establishing  a  private  iDstitutioDi 
or  bj  joining  himself  to  one  already  existing  under  it ;  and  parents 
of  the  same  views  placed  their  children  at  such  an  institute,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  their  payments  for  tuition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  old*(ashioned  schools  were  conserva* 
tive  in  excess,  and  even  to  obstinacy ;  and  that  they  often  rejected 
any  thing  new,  even  when  it  was  good.  Many  private  institutions 
made  a  beneficial  opposition  to  this  excessive  tenacity.  They  experi- 
mented with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progress,  and  the  results  were 
of  service  to  the  old-fashioned  schools,  which  imitated  tbeir  success 
and  avoided  their  fiiilures.  Many  private  institutions  might  be 
named,  which  in  this  manner  exercised  a  most  healthful  infiuence. 
Others  of  them  are  enterprises  which  are  entitled  to  gratitude,  be- 
cause they  took  the  place  of  public  schools  which  had  disappeared, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  they  resumed  their  places.  Many  of  them 
were  called  cities  of  refuge  for  orphan  children,  and  others  whose 
own  fiiults  or  other  means  had  brought  into  a  necessitous  condition. 
Such  is  the  bright  side  of  the  private  institutions ;  let  us  now  look  at 
their  dark  side. 

If  the  old-fashioned  schools  were  too  conservative,  the  private  in- 
stitutions showed  themselves  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  progressive ; 
inclined  to  innovation.  This  was  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Philanthropinum  ;  which  despised  the  wisdom  of  previous  centuries, 
and  proposed  to  fashion  all  things  anew.  They  pulled  up  wheat  and 
tares  together.  This  faulty  it  is  true,  many  modest  and  judicious 
principals  endeavored  to  shun.  But  such  teachers,  by  trying  to  sat- 
isfy the  excessive  requirements  both  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  only 
overworked  themselves  and  their  pupils,  in  their  endeavor  to  acoom- 
plish  impossibilities,  without  being  thanked  for  iL  It  is  evident  how 
much  such  experimenting  must  have  injured  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
them. 

The  private  institutions  were  designed  to  identify  the  school  and 
the  house.  The  school  assimilated  itself  to  the  family  life,  and 
brought  the  latter  under  its  roof;  the  principal,  who  received  the 
boarders  into  his  family,  representing  both  the  teacher  and  the  Either 
of  the  family.  Thus  wielding  the  double  scepter  of  school  and  home, 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  not  fail,  as  every  thing  was  under  his 
hand,  to  conduct  every  thing  without  any  divisions,  and  in  unity  of 
spirit 

But  this  was  an  error.  He  represented  the  father  of  a  family,  but 
was  not  it ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he  only  represented  the  rector  of  the 
school,  without  really  being  such. 

It  18  easy  to  explain  why  he  was  not  actually  the  father  of  such  a 
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SuDily.  The  very  number  of  the  children  rendered  a  domestic  and 
affectionate  fiunily  life  impoaBible,  even  though  the  director  should 
have  the  services  of  the  most  conscientious,  industrious,  and  kind- 
hearted  of  housekeepers.  Nor  can  the  director,  even  with  the  utmost 
good  will,  embrace  each  child  separately  in  his  affections ;  he  must 
manage  them  as  a  body,  and  what  father  manages  his  children  as  a 
body? 

And  though  he  were  able  to  embrace  them  all  in  his  heart,  still 
that  is  not  the  heart  of  a  father ;  even  granting  him  the  utmost  good 
will,  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  ^e  love  which  God  plants  in  the 
heart  of  a  father.  And  the  children,  collected  from  the  most  various 
families,  are  doubly  destitute  of  childish  love  for  the  director.  They 
feel  themselves  as  it  were  in  exile— banished  from  th^r  parents' 
houses ;  and  they  compare  their  present  life  with  their  previous  life 
at  home,  finding  nothing  right,  and  every  thing  hateful  and  oppress- 
ive. And  even  if  they  become  gradually  accustomed,  their  liking 
remains  but  lukewarm,  and  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  acquire  a 
real  love  for  the  new  state  of  things,  and  then  their  previous  condi- 
tion must  have  been  quite  bad. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
receiving  pupils  who  do  well  nowhere ;  or  who  are  excluded  from 
other  schools  for  deficiency  in  intellect.  And,  although  parents  and 
guardians  ought  to  describe  the  children  they  bring  just  as  they  ar^— 
as  worthless  or  ignorant  if  they  are  so — ^yet  the  contrary  practice 
prevails,  and  they  are  silent  about  their  faults  and  conceal  them, 
especially  their  secret  ones ;  and,  after  all,  they  charge  the  institu- 
tion with  all  the  ignorance  and  badness  of  their  children.  It  is 
well-advised,  therefore,  that  pupils,  at  entering,  should  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  that  the  results  should  be 
set  down  in  a  protocol,  and  the  protocol  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian. 

It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  director  of  a  private  school  is 
free ;  having  no  authorities  to  limit  him  and  prescribe  laws  to  him. 
Instead  of  school  authorities,  who  may  honorably  be  obeyed,  there 
are  many  parents  and  guardians  who  take  upon  themselves  to  pre- 
scribe, in  all  possible  matters,  to  the  director  what  and  how  he  shall 
teach,  how  his  table  shall  be  managed,  Ac.  Woe  to  him,  if  he 
promises  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  if  he  lacks  the  necessary 
judgment  and  firmness  to  meet  all  these  requirements  in  a  proper 
manner. 

These  assumptions  have  usually  a  very  vulgar  origin ;  namely,  the 
idea  that  the  instructor  depends  upon  their  favor,  as  if  they  were  his 
official  saperiore.    If  he  does  not  obey  them,  they  thmaten  to^take  awagr 
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their  childreii.*  And  they  tell  them,  even  in  the  teacher's  presence^ 
to  he  very  industriona,  hecanae  thejr  cost  so  mndi  money.  8uc3i 
admonitions  naturally  make  the  diitdren  think  that  the  teacher  » 
supported  by  them,  and  can  not  exist  without  them.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  a  fether  of  a  fcmily  ? 

Want  of  a  capital  to  he^n  upon,  and  dependence  upon  payments 
for  board,  has  a  bad  influence  upon  private  teachers^  One  who  de- 
sires a  permanent  situation  prefem  a  place  in  a  public  school  to  one 
in  a  private  institntion.  The  latter  affords  no  oertain  support,  and  he 
can  not  think  of  marrying  in  reliance  upon  it  And  even  if  his  in- 
come is  suflScient  on  one  day,  wbatt  assures  him,  with  his  sliding-scale 
of  boarders,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to-morrow  ?  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  private  institutions  we  nsually  find  only  young 
teachers,  who  have  just  come  from  the  university.  These  make  ex- 
periment of  their  gift  for  teaching  upon  the  pupils.  As  soon  as  they 
ascertain  that  their  ability  is  good,  they  begin  to  desire  some  position 
elsewhere,  which  will  assure  them  a  certain  income.  In  this  only  the 
more  inesipable  toadiere  are  uaaally  disappointed,  and  thus  they 
remain  for  years  burdens  upon  the  schools ;  while  the  abler  ones  find 
situations.  Thus  there  is  almost  never  established,  in  a  private  insti- 
tution, a  corps  of  teadiers  with  the  skill  of  yeans  of  practice  and 
experience.  But  it  is  not  only  the  desire  of  a  sure  maintenance  which 
drives  off  the  teadien ;  there  is  a  aeoond  reason— the  almost  intoler^ 
able  burden  of  labor.  The  gyuMMsium  teacher  has  the  tifloe  of  hia 
evenings  to  himself,  as  soon  as  the  regular  schooi^hours  are  over ;  bat 
not  so  with  the  teachers  in  a  private  sdiool.  He  must  continne  his 
supervision  of  the  boys  at  table,  at  play,  and  even  through  the  night, 
if  he  sleeps  wilh  them.  He  has  no  time  to  breathe ;  and  one  can 
scarcely  endure  such  a  burden,  unless  he  has  a  not  overscrupulous 
conscience.  The  principal  is  worst  tormented  of  all.  Besides  instruc- 
tion and  supervision,  he  has  many  other  duties :  correspondence  with 
the  parents,  the  housekeeping  manimfement,  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  institution,  ike  And  these  burdens  aire  doubly  oppressive 
because  he  is  not  governing  in  thestrangdi  of  aa^dal  appointment. 
And  such  a  man,  beset  day  and  night,  is  expected  at  the  same  time 
lo  be  a  cheerful,  friendly,  loving  firther  to  a  multitude  of  strangers' 
.children,  and  to  maintain  the  ton*  and  atmosphere  of  a  pleasant 
family  life ! 

He  is  even  expected  to  do  more  than  this.  He  is  expected  to  be 
rrector,  and  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  mass  of  children.  Thus 
lie  has  two  inconsistent  occupations,  and  this  inconsistency — that  of 

*  An  honorable  and  conwientloiicteaclwr  muM  neel  tiicM  Talgur  Mvumptions  wiUi  ttat 
rmo«t  dlitinet  tint  M  mmt  out  non  «tnl— ibf ofi  Bait  te  m  Umj  we,  or  not  st  aU-«t  the  rUL 
4>f  having  hUaebool.ftatlreij.deMrt6d. 
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fiuMilj  Ufe  and  a4diool  diicipl]ne*^niii8  ithvovi^  th«  nrhole  institutei. 
If  the  former  k  tiie  prevailing  elemeni;,  tlie  atnoi  discipline  aod  erd«v 
nUeii  are  so  healthful  and  beneficial  to  tlie  ohtld,  aoier;  and  if  Ihe 
latter,  there  is  from  morning  to  night  a  stiff  regulationHnorement  to 
play,  meals,  sleep;  every  thing  kaa  the  imptoeaa  of  iIm  n4ee upon  it. 
lUi  is  intolerable  to intelligaiit  and  aotiTe  hofu;  and  Ihey  try  to  get 
free  air  for  tfaeaoselvei  by  oMatant  opposiifeion  to  the  IneeBasnt  preaBure 
of  tlie  itapifyiof  legal  oode.  And  liiis  very  opposition  often  causes 
the  teacher  io  edli  greater  atnetness. 

Dine  there  is  a  vattBation  between  a  corporeal  despoCiam,  which 
would  assimilate  tshe  sobooi  to  «  barrackt  and  a  eo«€alled  finmily  ^% 
which  wodd  roMdve  itself  into  lawless  anarchy. 

Ha^g  thns  displayed  the  dark  side  of  the  private  school^  I  glad- 
ly torn  once  more  to  the  other. 

It  shonld  first  be  observed  that>it  would  be  viery  VBJuet  to  chaige 
that  aH  parents  and  gnavdisns  of  piqinls  at  aneh  schools  are  such  as 
have  been  described.  At  aU  (he  institntioos  which  b*ve  been  known 
by  me,  there  haive  ahrajs  been  frtthers,  nMthsis,  and  guardians,  who 
have  been  sincerely  thankliil  for -every  thing  which  has  been  for  the 
good  of  their  ^^drea.  And  there  were  also  omny  among  the 
children,  who  felt  and  reoogniaed  the  honest  aod  disinterested  eeier- 
tiotts  of  the  teadier  for  them.  And  even  those  to  whom  their  life  at 
the  institutioQ  mm  not  pleasaBt^  dbea  ia  after  yearn  sincerely  thanked 
the  teachers  for  what  they  had  done  for  them. 

LitelHgent  parents  and  good  children  iBfluence  the  oAers,  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  his  difficult  calling.  Sneh  parents  are  £ur 
from  entertaiDing  timt  Ibolish  notion  that  the  teadier,  in  retnra  for 
their  tnition^Be,  is  t^ir  servanti  and  ilmet  frdl  in  with  their  wishes  in 
ev«ry  thing. 

If  the  teadiers  of  a  private  school  are  vespectaUe  naen,  free  from 
interested  motives,  kind  and  conscieBtious,  and  if  the  parents  of  the 
children  are  libersl-miBded,  and  place  friU  ccnfidence  in  such  teachers, 
mai^  of  the  evils  which  we  have  described  will  disappear.  The 
pupils,  after  the  example  of  their  parents,  will  confide  in  the  teachers, 
and  good  feeling  will  prevail  in  the  school. 

TCTOIW. 

Parents  who  lore  their  children  sincerely  find  it  very  hard,  at  so 
early  an  age,  and  under  such  drcnnuBtances  as  have  been  described, 
to  send  their 'Children  away  from  them,  and  to  intrust  them  to  an 
Alumneum  or  a  private  institution.  They  have  femaining,  in  such  a 
case,  the  alternative  of  employing  a  private  tutor,  who  shidi  educate 
^eir  children  jointly  with  them,  and  who  shall  have  entire  chaige 
of  the  department  of  instruction,  and  thus  impply  the  place  of  the 
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Bohool.  This  is  the  business  of  the  tutor  in  the  oouotiy ;  in  the  city, 
howerer,  he  will  usualij  have  charge  onlj  of  the  supervision  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  boys,  who  will  attend  sooae  school,  receiving  additional 
private  lessons. 

To  consider  more  in  detail  the  task  of  the  tutor.  And,  firstly,  as 
to  instruction :  the  duties  of  the  oity  tutor  are  in  this  respect  much 
the  lightest ;  as  he  will  have  only  to  supervise  the  boys  during  their 
studies  at  home,  and  to  assist  them  wherever  necessary.  In  this  po- 
sition it  is  difficult  always  to  observe  a  proper  medium,  so  as  to  avoid — 
if  a  somewhat  colloquial  form  of  eipression  may  be  admitted — ^mak- 
ing a  pereonified  asses'  bridge  of  one's  self.  If  the  study  of  self- 
taught  persons  is  often  an  oppressively  severe  task,  that  of  the  scholar, 
who  is  always  assisted,  is  too  easy.  By  always  depending  upon  ex- 
ternal aid,  he  loses  the  right  control  of  his  faculties,  which  alone  will 
bring  him  to  a  proper  independence. 

The  country  tutor  must  instruct  in  all  studies ;  he  must  be  a  whole 
school  in  himself.  He  must  understand  and  be  able  to  practice  what- 
ever he  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  do  still  more.  Even  a  master  of 
any  subject  does  not  thereby  become  a  master  in  teaching  it ;  many 
virtuosos  might  be  named,  who  could  not  teach  their  science  or  art. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  the  art  of  swimming  must  be  learned  by 
swimming,  so  the  art  of  teaching  must  be  taught  by  teaching.  This 
is  very  true ;  but  still,  each  of  these  arts  has  rules  and  modes  of  op- 
erating, a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  acquired  before  proceeding  to 
the  practice  of  them,  although  the  right  understanding  and  practical 
knowledge  of  them  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

Candidates  in  theology  and  philology  are  usually  tutors.  They 
aave  seldom,  while  at  the  university,  made  any  special  preparation 
for  the  place,  and  do  not  know  what  its  difficulties  are.  They 
frequently  imagine  that,  because  they  can  read  and  reckon,  they  can 
^ach  both  of  those  studies ;  and  even  delude  themselves  as  to  the 
OkCarness  and  certainty  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  in  them.  Ex- 
perience is  necessary  before  one  can  know  how  teadiing  brings  the 
teacher  to  the  right  estimation  of  his  knowledge ;  that  is,  how  it  cures 
liim  of  an  overestimate  of  it,  and  humbles  him. 

Most  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to  be 
practically  roaster  of,  nor  scientifically  to  understand,  but  both.  The 
teacher  must  conjoin  clear  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill. 
An  apparently  ready  arithmetician  undertook,  rashly,  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  He  soon  found  out,  for  the  first  Ume,  that 
he  was  destitute  of  any  true  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  the  four 
ground  rules,  especially  of  division ;  and  thus  convinced  himself  that 
he  could  not  teach  properly  without  that  knowledges 
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If  the  tntor  ib  likely  to  make  svch  a  discovery  ae  tliis  on  subjects 
which  he  has  diligently  studied  at  school  and  university,  the  case  will 
be  still  wone  when  he  undertakes  to  instruct  on  subjects  which  he  has 
studied  and  practiced  only  superficially,  or  not  at  all.  Such  are  draw- 
ing, nnging,  piano-playing,  gymnastics,  geography,  and  natural  his- 
toiy ;  departments  of  especial  importance  lor  a  teacher  in  the  country  * 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  is  proposing  to  become  a  tutor,  should 
use  the  opportunities  afforded  him  at  the  university  to  ground  him- 
self more  thoroughly,  and  increase  his  readiness  in  the  studies  which 
he  pursued  at  school,  and  to  learn  also  much  more.  And  even  if  the 
theological  student  has  no  design  of  becoming  a  tutor,  he  should  have 
a  reason  for  such  a  course  of  study,  aside  from  the  noble  motive  of 
self-cultivation.  If  he  afterward  becomes  a  pastor,  he  will  commonly 
have  the  supervision  of  a  country  or  city  school.  In  this  event  he 
must  become  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  school 
instruction ;  in  order  to  which,  he  needs  to  prepare  himself  almost  iu 
the  same  manner  as  for  'a  place  as  tutor.-  The  &ct  that  this  has  al- 
ways been  neglected  by  the  great  majority  of  theological  students 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  unhappy  division  between  church  and 
schooL  Teachers  feel  it  to  be  unjust  that  they  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  neither 
with  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  teaching,  while  they  themselves 
have  labored  assiduously  for  years  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
vocation.  I  am  aware  that  many  teachers  protest  against  subordinar 
tion  to  the  clergy  from  quite  other  and  improper  motives ;  but  they 
are  right  in  demanding  of  the  school-inspector  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subjects  and  methods  of  school  instruction. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  tutor.  In  the  country,  he  must 
teach,  singly,  what  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  teach  together.  To 
make  up  for  this  great  field  of  subjects  of  instruction,  he  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  consideration  that,  to  compensate  for  it,  he  has 
fewer  children,  perhaps  but  one  or  two,  to  instruct.  But  this  is  a  poor 
comfort  It  is  true  that  to  instruct  a  class  of  seventy  or  a  hundred 
sdiolars  is  a  task  to  which  no  one  ever  felt  himself  competent  who 
was  seriously  desirous  of  teaching,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
But  an  opposite  extreme  brings  with  it  an  opposite  disadvantage  to 
the  teacher.  This  is,  that  nothing  couJd  be  more  irksome  than  to  sit 
six  or  eight  hours  daily  opposite  two  pupils,  and  to  instruct  them 
without  cessation.  The  case  is  the  same  as  in  gymnastics.  What 
would  the  teacher  of  gymnastics  do  if  his  class  at  leaping,  for 
instance,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  ?    He  can  not  keep  these  two 

*  The  ■iQdf  of  fVvDcli  to  c«p«eiall7  to  b«  reeonneadod  Co  thoM  who  woaU  oppoM  the  ez> 
ecHfre  Talaatioii  of  tbif  lugiMfe ;  to  that  it  need  not  be  nid  that  they  can  not  jadge  of  It, 
9  thej  do  not  undenrtand  it. 
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jomping  ineessflBtlj ;  they  would  very  toon  be  exbamrted.  But,  if 
lie  bM  a  chiM  of  fifteen,  each,  after  bis  etercite,  resto  a&d  looks  on  ftt 
fourteen  others  before  his  own  lam  eoroes  again. 

The  case  is  generaNj  similar  in  mental  training.  Suppose  a  elms 
of  fifteen  are  studying  the  JEneid.  The  sefaohu'  who  is  reeiting  has 
to  make  a  much  greater  mental  eflbft  than  the  rest ;  bnt,  when  he 
is  throngh,  he  only  listens  white  the  other  fomteen  recite,  until  his 
tnrn  comes  ronnd  again.  And  it  is  predsely  this  altematioD  of  the 
productive  and  receptive  mental  activity,  in  speaking  and  hearing, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  the  pnpfl. 

It  is,  therefote,  to  be  recommended  to  the  tutor  that,  wherever 
practicable,  he  should,  when  the  case  requh-es  it,  have  a  few  pupils 
joined  with  his  own,  who  will  certainly  gain  by  it  No  parents  could 
object  to  this  plan,  except  such  as  consider  that,  if  the  tutor  should 
instruct  their  boy  only,  his  whole  powers  would  act  on  tbem ;  but,  If 
he  should  teach  four  others,  only  one-fifth  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  tutor  has  an  easy  time,  as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  youngs — Shaving  to  give  them  only  elementary  instruc- 
tion. This  again  is  poor  consolation ;  for  this  is  the  most  difllcult  in- 
struction to  give.  It  is  certainly  more  difficult  to  communicate  the 
right  rudiments,  in  the  right  way,  of  arithmetic,  Latin,  ^c,  than  to 
study  algebra  and  read  Gioero  De  Ojfteiia  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  al- 
ready practiced  in  them. 

Having  thus  considered  the  task  of  the  tutor  in  respect  to  instruc- 
tion, let  us  look  at  bis  duties  in  disciplining. 

In  instruction  he  is  usually  unrestricted,  and  regufaites  it  as  he 
chooses ;  but  he  must  admhiister  discipline  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents.  And  the  discipline  wiH  be  suceeesfal  only  when  they  labov  in 
harmony  with  him.  If  this  harmony  is  wanting,  the  blame  is  some- 
times due  to  the  tutor,  sometimes  to  the  parents,  sometimes  to  both. 

Until  the  fint  employment  of  a  tutor,  the  parents  are  usuaHy  the 
only  educators  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  the  tutor,  at 
first  entering  upon  his  oflloe,  lays  claim  to  sole  authority.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  the  parents  to  their  face.  You  do  not  understand  this 
afiisir ;  let  me  transact  it  alone — and  this  too  from  a  person  who  has 
usually  not  even  made  an  experiment  in  education.  Before  he  makes 
such  a  demand  he  should  have  made  prod  of  his  capacity  by  his 
efiect  upon  the  children;  and,  if  he  has  done  this,  he  will  usually  not 
need  to  make  any  demand — the  authority  will  foil  to  him  of  itself. 

This  misunderstanding  with  tutors  just  beginning  their  work  is  es- 
pecially probable  when  the  tutor  is  a  Christian,  and  the  parents 
decidedly  worldly.  In  a  situatioR  so  foil  of  temptations  i^id  troubles 
as  this,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  do  weil  by  the  children  in  every 
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ease,  or  to  carry  through,  with  finanett  and  miUaees,  any  measure 
requiriDg  unoommon  wiadom.  The  tutor,  in  such  cases,  m«st  he 
careful  not  to  set  up  a  rigid  system,  grounded  not  on  God^s  Word  but 
on  his  own  determination,  nor  the  wearisome,  paioful,  and  presumpt- 
uous formalities  of  a  false  pietism ;  £or  the  gospel  will  win  no  hearts 
by  such  measures.  A  seriousness  based  on  strong  faith,  which  is  by 
no  means  iooonsistent  with  unconstrained  cheerfulness^  is  not  at  all  re- 
pulsive ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  that  ili-humored  frame  of  mind 
which  is  always  uneasy,  out  of  temper,  and  displeased  with  e^ery  thing, 
and  which  even  by  its  siienoe  passes  sentence  of  eondemnation. 

This  is  one  error  with  which  a  Christian  tutor  in  a  worldly  family 
may  fall ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  become  worldly  himself.  Espe- 
cially should  he  beware  of  becoming  so  aooustomed  to  the  high  style 
of  life  in  a  family  of  high  position  that  it  is  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
that  afterward  he  will  be  utterly  miserable  in  a  little  village  parson- 
age, always  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  S^pt*  and  for  what  is  called 
cultivated  society.  He  should,  therefore,  while  employed  as  tutor,  find 
time  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  especially  on  poor 
children ;  in  order  not  to  become  entirely  estranged  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  future  life.  If,  at  tbe  conclusion  of  his  engagement  as 
tutor,  his  employer  should  offer  to  present  him  the  place  of  clergy- 
man of  his  village,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  chaplain  and  guest  of  his  patron,  and  n^lect  the  congregation 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

A  Protestant  tutor  can  not  easily  exert  a  profound  religious  influ- 
ence upon  Catholic  children.  He  can  not  accommodate  himself  to 
Catholicism ;  and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  but  gives  Protestant  relig- 
ious instruction  without  regard  to  consequences,  this  is  in  fact  nothing 
but  a  proselytism  which  is  inconsistent  with  honesty.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  Catholic  tutor  in  a  Protestant  fiimily. 
.  Thus  much  of  the  duties  of  a  tutor :  I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  those 
of  the  parents.  I  discuss  tbe  points  under  this  head  in  my  chapters 
on  early  childhood,  religious  instruction,  relations  of  parents  to  public 
and  private  teachers,  and  of  training  generally.  To  the  remarks 
offered  in  those  places  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  relations  of  the 
parents  to  the  tutor. 

They  must,  firstly,  be  cautious  in  selecting ;  but,  having  selected, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  conscience  and  knowledge,  they  must 
then  put  confidence  in  the  employed,  and  not  cramp  and  discourage 
him  by  captious  misunderstandings.  In  general,  the  tutor  will  com* 
mand  more  and  more  confidence  as  he  approves  himself;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  one  or  another  fault  or  weak  side.  But 
if  his  &ult  is  not  one  that  entirely  unfits  him  for  his  office,  it  must  be 
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boroe  with  patieotlj ;  and  the  paitience  of  the  tator  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  exercised  by  the  parents.  Those  parents  fare  worst  who 
require  a  perfect  tntor ;  and  who  try  one  candidate  after  another,  dis- 
missing them  for  slight  reasons.  Soch  a  constant  change  has  a  most 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  children. 

Parents  who  employ  tutors  belong  commonly  to  the  educated 
classes.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  thing  of  course  that  they  respect 
the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  the  children  whom  they  love,  and  that 
they  show  this  respect  every  where,  espedally  before  his  pupils.  Bat, 
unhappily,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Who  does  not  know  how 
often  it  is  the  case  that  the  pride  of  wealth  or  birth  looks  down  as  if 
frbm  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  tutor,  and  considers  and  treats  him 
little  better  than  a  servant  f  And  the  children  are  expected  to  re- 
spect a  person  thus  treated  I  and  a  roan  is  to  educate  them  to  whom, 
after  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  consider  themselves  far  supe- 
rior, both  in  wealth  and  birth ! 

Feasting,  balls,  theaters,  and  play  are  the  usual  diversions  of  the 
higher  classes.  If  an  intelligent  tutor  remonstrates  plainly  against 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  such  dissipations,  the  parents 
ought  to  listen  to  him,  and  not  to  require  that  both  the  children  and 
he  himself  should  take  part  in  them. 

Thus  we  have  discussed  the  various  difficalties  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  tutor  and  the  parents  of  his  pupils — difSculties,  unhappily, 
only  too  common.  We  may  now,  with  propriety,  inquire  after  the 
ideal  of  such  a  relation  nndisturbed  by  them.  Such  a  one  will  exist 
where  the  tutor  is  a  decidedly  Christian  man,  cultivated,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  master  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

*'  Well  ii  that  houfle  where  Jesus  Chnst 

Alone  the  all  m  aO  ia  thought ; 
And  where,  if  He  ahoold  abaent  be. 

All  earthly  good  would  be  aa  naught  I 

'^  Wen,  when  the  hnsband,  wifis,  and  ohild 

In  fiiith  and  truth  are  joined  as  one  \ 
When  all  aooord  in  earnest  xeal 

That  Qod's  oommanda  ahall  all  be  done. 

^  Wdl,  when  before  the  observant  world 

TlieY  set  a  good  example  forth; 
And  show  that  where  the  heart  is  wrong. 

All  outward  works  are  nothing  worth." 

Such  a  house  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  peace  dwells  within  it,  and  the 
blessing  of  Ood  rests  upon  the  children,  who  are  trained  up  in  unison 
by  parents  and  tutor,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
And  thus  also  are  the  right  foundations  laid  of  all  higher  training  in 
acience  and  art 
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The  sacred  charge  of  the  seeds  of  the  new  birth  rests  upon  the 
parents.  The  mother  must  pray*  for  the  child,  and  teach  it  as 
early  as  possible  to  pray,  in  order  that  prayer  may  become  a  second 
nature.  It  has  already  beep  observed  that  a  man  seldom  prays  with 
as  full  confidence  in  being  heard  as  a  pious  child  in  his  undoubting 
simplicity.  Our  old  morning  and  evening-hymns  contain  stanzas 
which  are  entirely  proper  to  be  used  by  children  as  prayers.f  He 
may  add  to  such  stanxas  his  own  prayers  and  requests ;  and  no  sur- 
prise should  be  shown  if  these  should  contain  some  strange  and  even 
comical  matters ;  for  what  seems  comical  to  us  grown  persons  is  sa- 
cred seriousness  to  the  child.  The  mother  must  also  fii-st  make  the 
child  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  A  good  old-fashioned  picture-bible 
serves  to  demonstrate  its  stories.  I  say  an  old  one,  for  few  of  the 
modem  ones  are  of  any  value.  That  of  KUgelgen,  which  is  much 
the  best  of  these,  extends,  1  believe,  no  further  than  Genesis ;  and,  if 
completed,  would  be  too  expensive  for  most  families.  The  Ilildburg- 
hausen  Picture- Bible,  again,  begins  with  a  quite  unsuitable  picture  of 
Paradise.  To  paint  the  paradise  of  innocence  requires  a  chaste  and 
innocent  mind. 

Among  the  old  picture-bibles,  that  of  Christoph  Weigel,  of  which 
repei^ted  editions  have  appeared,  is  to  be  recommended.^  This  is  not 
because  they  possess  any  remarkable  artistic  merit,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  mostly  of  very  moderate  excellence ;  but,  nothwithstanding 
these  technical  faults,  the  designer  had  a  vivid  fancy,  and  therefore 
made  pictures  which  stimulate  the  iancy  of  children. 

Older  brothers  and  sisters  will  readily  show  the  pictures  to  their 

*  Angaatin  Mtjrt  of  his  ejmelleot  modMr,  MoniM,  **  Thjmald-terTant,  who  bbre  me  beneath 
her  heart  to  bring  me  into  thie  life,  but  within  her  heart  to  bring  me  into  ererlaeting  lift." 
Conf.9.8;  9,9. 

tflee  ^-SfirUual  Song€»  {OeiBtUeha  Uedtr,^  M  ed.  Srnlfgart,  S.  G.  Lieeching.  846. 
For  morning-prayera  for  children,  eee  Noe.  IM,  166,  and  167—160.  For  erening-prayere, 
Noe.  16^168. 

}  I  poeeeec  two  cditlone  One,  without  date,  bee  the  thle  **  Sacra  Scriptura  loquena  in  Jm- 
agMhmt.  .  .  ,  By  Chrittoph  Weigdj  artist  in  NwremlHtrg.**  With  tezL  The  other, 
wHhoot  text,  !•  called  ''Bt'Mia  Eetypa.  Pieturetfrom  the  Holy  SeripturtMof  the  Old  and 
S^w  T^atamentM,  by  ChriMtoph  Weigel,  eopperplaU  engraver  in  Augeburg^  1696." 

Thie  1  wrote  lour  yean  iloee.  Bioce  that  time  Cotta  haa  announced  a  picture-bible,  to 
which  Schnorr  Is  to  contribute.  1  aaw,  ae  early  ea  1836,  hie  remarkably-excellent  illueir»- 
tiooa  of  the  Old  Teetament,  of  Ute  hietory  of  creation,  *e.  The  illuatration  of  Joehoa  6^ 
13—16  tanprceeed  me  deeply. 
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janion^  and  describe  the  contents  to  them.  In  this  way  both  one  and 
the  other  soon  become  firmly  grounded  in  the  Bible ;  a  matter  of  im- 
portance both  to  boys  and  girls.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
mother  should  not  read  the  stories,  word  for  word,  out  of  the  Bible,  to 
very  young  children,  but  should  tell  them  in  her  own  way ;  for  the  styki 
of  the  Bible  is  too  unaccustomed  to  these,  who  need  milk  for  food. 

But  if  the  child  has  learned  to  read,  and  is  able  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  reading,  he  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  original  sources,  not  referred  to  the  so-called  biblical  stories. 
It  is  now  time  so  to  accustom  the  children  to  the  sacred  style  of  the 
Bible,  which  knows  nothing  of  rhetorical  ornament,  that  they  will 
early  acquire  a  taste  for  its  divine  originality,  and  for  its  great  differ- 
ence in  character  of  style  from  all  the  works  of  human  rhetoric. 

Shall  children  read  the  whole  Bible!  .At  first,  certainly  not  Bat 
what  shall  be  omitted  ?  What  can  be  left  out  without  injuring  the 
connection,  and  making  it  obscure  ?  The  best  course  on  this  point  is 
to  use  books  whose  authors  have  felt  the  utmost  piety  toward  the 
Bible,  and  who  have  made  extracts  from  it,  word  for  word,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  Zahn's  '*  Biblical  History  *'  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended.* 

Care  should  bo  had  not  to  regard  aa  unsuitable  for  children  such 
books  of  the  Bible  as  they  may  happen  especially  to  like,  and  in 
their  simple  way  to  understand  better  than  many  grown  persons. 
Among  the  prophets,  for  instance,  they  are  especially  fond  of  Daniel, 
his  visions,  the  stories  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  of 
the  den  of  lions.  It  should  not  be  said  that  the  children  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Bible.  The  child  has  one  understanding,  and  the  man 
another ;  just  as  the  artist  has  one  very  different  from  that  of  the 
learned  commentator.  And  still  Palestrina  and  Handel  understood 
the  5dd  chapter  of  Isaiah  better  than  Gesenins. 

It  is  an  old  question,  what  is  to  be  done  respecting  those  accounts 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  handled  without  fig-leaves. 
Except  the  Mosaic  law,  which  ought  not  to  be  read  at  all,f  there  are 
very  few  accounts  which  should  be  omittod.{  And  if  in  any  ordinary 
reading  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  any  part,  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  the  children  doubly  attentive  to  the  omitted 
part,  and  then  go  and  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  by  the  emascu- 
lated editions  of  Horace  that  bojrs  learo  meet  easily  to  find  the  ob- 
scene odes,  &c.,  in  complete  copies. 

'^  Biblical  mttonf,lfyF.L.Zahn.  With  9  pr^oM  bg  Tkoluek.  JXrtMdeti.  iSOl."  {Bib- 
tttcAe  GeachichU  von  F.  L.  ZaJtn.) 

X  Witb  few  exceptions ;  ••,  for  Instance,  Lerit,  xUc.,  1— 1& 

} Perhaps  Geo., six.,  30—38;  xxxW.,zxxriil. ;  2  SaaUjXiii.;  Lot's Daoghtere;  Dinah;  Jn 
dah ;  Tamar  and  Amnon. 


Abovd  ally  il  ehookl  be  xMnetnbefed  that  it  is  not  so  mneh  tlw 
sttbjeet  of  an  account  wUch  is  cofniptaig  in  itealf,  as  it  is  the  imr 
pure  mind  ni  .the  safralor  which  c<^nipts  and  poisons  the  reader. 
Even  io  these  brief  bibheai  aamtives,  which  are  impure  in  th^nseWesv 
there  appears  plainly  the  austere,  divine,  and  strict  purity  of  the  per*- 
feotly  Hdy  Soriptiirfis.  Are  we  to  consider  it  naere  chance  that  the 
story  of  Judah'a  incest  is  iaun^diately  followed  by  that  of  Joseph^s 
God-fearing  chastity  f  David's  adultery  brought  the  eurse  upon  his 
boose,  and  brought  aflker  it  the  ineest  of  Amnoo  and  Absalom.  The 
truly  brutal  eriBie  of  Amnon  ia  described  itt  a  few  words  of  fearful 
truth.     (2  Sam^  xiu^  16.) 

Truly,  God  is  not  a  tempter  to  evil^  but  the  trueat  monitor  against 
it.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  may  with  coDfidenoe  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  But  Uieir  elders,  who  hate  with  humility  and 
earnestness  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  book<— father,  mother,  min* 
ister,  or  teacher — must  advise  them  during  their  reading,  especially 
when  they  are  in  doubt,  at  any  place  where  they  ave  liable  to  be  led 
astray.* 

It  may  also  be  inquired  in  what  orde;  the  Bible  must  be  read ; 
whether  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  beginning  with  Genesis  and 
coming  afterward  to  the  New  Testament  ?  I  think  noU  Children 
should  first  become  aoquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and  proceed  thence 
to  Moees  and  the  prophets*  After  reading  die  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  and  Matthew,  they  may  take  Genesis  and  the  other  historical 
books,  alternately  with  the  Psalms  and  selections  from  the  prophets. 
The  Oid  Testament  prepaies  them  for  th#  coming  of  Christ ;  it  is^ 
indeed,  one  great  prophecy  of  the  Saviour,  whether  typical  by  per* 
sons  and  religioua  ceremonies,  or  in  the  express  words  of  the 
prophets.  No  one,  who  has  diligently  read  the  lBi\A%  from  youth,  and 
with  an  honest  mind,  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  of  no  importance,  and  to  boast  of  confining  himself  to  the  New. 

When  the  connection  is  clear,  prophecy  and  history  may  be  con* 
joined.  In  the  coune  of  repeated  readings  of  the  Bible,  the  proph- 
ecies and  evangelists  in  particular  should  be  read  in  connection ;  as,  foe 
instance,  Isaiah,  ix.,  53,  with  the  go^>els  for  Christmas  and  the 
Passion. 

Sooner  or  later  a  Christian  must  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
Kble,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  ereation  to  the  end 
of  all  things.    God  is  the  Alpha — such  is  the  substance  of  the  first 

*AilonlchInf  mlslntcfpretatiofM  of  the  Bible  preTail  unong  the  people,  who  even  ello 
texts  in  defenee  of  f  heir  lint.  The  distiibotton  of  the  Bible  can,  therefore,  never  render  the 
niniateri&l  office  eoperSuoae.  The  people  need  profound  and  pioae  interpreters  of  the  B0I7 
Stripliire*,  etpeekllj  In  our  own  tfanct,  when  eTil>miiMled  Interpretera  are  seekinf ,  by  etoy 
I  to  lead  them  amny. 
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chapior  of  the  Bible.  God  ia  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning  and  the  end,  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty — 
such  is  the  oft-repeated  lesson  of  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  John ;  and  these  lessons  are  the  foundation  of  all  our 
&ith  and  hope. 

Thus  the  Bible  appears  as  a  history  of  the  world  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end ;  from  its  first  creation  to  that  future  renewal  of  it 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 

With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  may  rery  early  be  joined  the  leam- 
^^STi  ^7  ^^9  ^^  ^^^  smaller  Lutheran  catechism.  Luther  himself,  in 
his  preface,  has  given  most  excellent  directions  for  using  it. 

Many  of  the  catechisms  which  appeared  subsequently  were  expan- 
sions or  explanations  of  the  smaller  Lutheran  catechism,  and  collec- 
tions of  applicable  biblical  references.  Some  of  them  are  useful  only 
for  the  teaclier,  as  the  larger  Lutheran ;  others,  as  Spener's,  are  in- 
tended both  for  the  teachers  and  the  older  scholara.  Among  the  re- 
formed catechisms,  the  Heidelberg  holds  the  first  place.  A  cele- 
brated man  of  learning  sud  of  it,  ^  That  child's  book,  which  begins 
*  What  is  your  only  consolation  in  life  and  death  ? '  makes  men." 

The  catechism  is  a  dogmatic  system,  closely  interwoven  with  ethics, 
for  children  and  laymen,  and  set  forth  in  question  and  answer.  It  is 
not  the  child  who  answers  for  himself,  but  the  word  of  Qod  answers 
through  the  mouth  of  the  ignorant  and  immature  child.  The  an- 
swers are  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  are  based  upon  them. 

Catechising  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  socratic  procedure  of  the 
rationalistic  ministers,  who  endeavor  to  question  out  of  the  children 
what  they  assume  to  be  innate  and  natural  religious  ideas.  Thus 
they  try  to  lift  them,  through  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  up  to 
Qod,  as  the  highest  and  ultimate  cause.*  Jehovah^s  method  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  far  otherwise.  He  did  not  question  the  ten  com- 
mandments out  of  the  children  of  Israel,  overcome  by  sacred  terror, 
but  thundered  them  into  their  hearts,  so  that  the  mighty  impress  of 
that  legislation  has  propagated  itself  for  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  their  latest  posterity. 

With  reading  the  Bible  and  the  catechism  should  be  connected 
the  learning  of  pious  hymns.  With  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  might  be  learned,  for  example,  Luther^s'  Christmas  hymns 
"  From  Heaven  high  **  and  "^  Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus  Christ ;  ^  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Passion,  **  O  thou  bloody,  wounded  head."  Children 
learn  best  by  singing  the  hymns ;  the  words  impress  themselves  viv- 
idly and  permanently  upon  the  mind  by  the  help  of  the  melody. 

In  what  I  say  on  this  point  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  singing  in 

•  See  mj  ^  BUt»ry  eT  EducaUoHt"  U.,  308. 
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schools ;  I  wish,  with  Heider,  that ''  the  old  times  and  the  old  spirit " 
might  retarn,  ^  in  homes  aod  churches ; "  ^  when  the  old  hymns  were 
sung  with  devotion  and  the  whole  heart ;  when  no  father  began  or 
ended  a  day  otherwise  than  in  the  beantiful  singing-circle  of  his 
family.  May  Qod  bring  that  sincere,  joyful,  and  praisefully-singing 
period  back  again.** 

But  now  the  song  is  silent  in  many  pious  families ;  where  the 
children  should  now  rather  learn  their  hymns  from  the  devotional  rec- 
itation of  their  mother  than  from  their  own  reading. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  war  has  been  declared  by  many  against 
learning  by  rote ;  and,  as  the  history  of  pedagogy  shows,  the  memory 
has  been  treated  as  the  lowest  and  the  reason  as  the  highest  mental 
gift  '^Memory-cramming"  was  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  con- 
t^npt ;  and  it  was  laid  down  that  children  should  learn  nothing  by 
rote  which  they  had  not  already  intelligently  understood.  If  this 
is  correct,  then  they  ought  neither  to  learn  the  smaller  Lutheran  cate- 
chism nor  texts  from  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns.  In  these  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  mysteries  of  faith,  which  the  understanding 
can  not  reach  in  the  longest  human  life ;  with  a  tree  whose  roots  and 
whose  crown  reach  into  the  unfathomable  depths  and  bights  of 
eternity.  But  it  is  these  very  mysteries  which  are  our  consolation 
and  our  hope  in  life  and  death. 

It  is  a  divine  provision,  as  kind  as  it  is  wise,  that  we  have  in  the 
memory  an  intellectual  store-chamber,  in  which  we  can  lay  up  seed- 
corn  for  the  future.  The  ignorant  may  think  this  seed-corn  dead ; 
but  not  so  he  who  knows  that  at  the  proper  time  their  vital  energies 
will  suddenly  germinate  and  grow.  If  a  boy  learns  the  text  **  Call 
upon  me  in  time  of  need,  and  I  will  save  thee  ;  so  shalt  thou  praise 
me :  *'  if  be  knows  no  time  of  need  in  his  youth,  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  text.  But  if  in  his  mature  age  a  time  of  unforeseen  and 
overwhelming  necessity  should  come  suddenly  upon  him,  this  text 
will  come  bef>re  his  soul,  all  at  once,  like  a  helping  angel  of  peace 
and  consolation,  and  he  will  understand  it,  and  still  more  than  that 
If  a  child  learns  the  text  **  Though  I  depart  from  thee,  depart  thou 
not  from  me,*'  he  does  not  understand  it ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
far  from  him.  But  old  men  in  the  hour  of  death  pray  in  the  words 
of  the  same  verse,  which  they  learned  when  children ;  they  under- 
stand them,  and  more  than  that 

In  the  seven  full  years  Joseph  laid  up  for  the  seven  years  of  fiim- 
ine.    When  the  time  of  need  comes  it  is  too  late  to  gather. 

Texts  and  hymns  I  call  seed-corn.  The  hymns  I  mean  are  those 
inspired  by  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  These  only  should 
be  committed  to  memory.    The  living  germ  has  confessedly,  in  our 
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modern  hymn-boolDB,  been  cut  out  of  these  powerftil  old  hymns. 
With  rach  dumb,  dead  seed-corn  as  this  children's  Memories  «hoa)d 
not  be  troubled.* 

But  shall  the  BiUe,^  the  hymns^  be  taUght  ta  the  child  entinely 
wHhoQt  explanation  ?  There  ate  so  many  oases  of  misnoderstandings 
of  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  the  teacher  might  easily  have  removed  by 
a  iew  words  of  explanatioQ.  The  answer  is :  Whatever  Is  susceptible 
of  explanation  shonld  be  explained ;  b«t  the  inexplicable  mysteries 
of  our  faith  should  be  read  with  the  hand  npon  the  moutlk. 

From  a  confusion  of  l^e  explicable  and  wexpliaible  of  sight  and 
iSsiith  come  error  and  controversy.  Only  little  minds  claim  unlimited 
insight,  win  believe  nothing,  insist  every  whera  on  seeing  and  com* 
prehending,  and  on  mating  every  tiling  intelligible  to  the  children ; 
and  expend  eff[>rtB  on  empty  explanatory  chattering  about  mysteries 
which  require  a  serioas  and  humble  silence.  ^I  have  often  sufferad 
the  efforts  of  many  persons  to  teach  me  these  things,  but  saying 
nothing,**  says  Attgu8tin.f 

It  is  however  always  better  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  ex« 
plain  too  Tittle  than  too  much ;  that  the  diidne  text  may  not  be  hid* 
den  or  obscured  by  the  hiuHnaK  commentary,  and  that  be  expanded 
over  much  sur&ce  which  is  said  clearly  and  impressively  with  ener* 
getic  brevity.  The  seed-corn  of  the  divine  word  shonld  not  be  gronnd 
up  into  meal. 

Poetic  power  should  net  be  weakened  by  proaaic  exposition.  To 
eay,  '^  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  momtng ,  and  dwell  in  the  nttermost 
parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there  ahaU  thy  iiaad  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
band  flbaH  hold  me,**  sonnds  otherwise,  and  OMAes  a  different  impres- 
ston  from  an  abstract  and  insaffident  exposition  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God. 

Explanations  relative  to  real  objects  are  necessary,  but  should  not 
be  pushed  further  than  is  necesaary ;  and  not  lo  the  point  of  scientific 
detail.  Geography,  dironology,  and  archseology  shoukl  serve  as  aids 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Soriptures,  but  should  not  become 
independent  and  superior  to  it{    A  map  and  geography  of  Palee- 

*  It  li  rtrj  ImporUDt  that  the  clergyman  rtiooU  kDow  by  bewt  nany  old  bymoa;  not 
nMrely  for  oae  In  preaehlof ,  but  to  be  able  to  apply  tben  at  proper  tfinee  in  eKeroWaf  bit 
care  over  eoule,  without  haTitif  flm  to  take  out  hie  hymn-book.  If  inietere  regret  extremely 
having  been  in  youth  neglected  In  thie  particular.  Toang  tfaeologfcal  gtadente  might  learn  a 
▼erae  daily,  which  would  be  three  hundred  and  alj^y^Taa  year— tblrty  or  fecty  byBoa-^ 
laxfe  treasure  of  them  already. 

t  And  in  another  place,  of  those  who  eeek  to  comprehend  ^od :  **  Let  them  piefer  to  find 
thee  without  aeeklng  thee  out,  mther  than  not  to  find  Uiee  tboii^  they  seek  thee  oat"  I& 
the  former  case  they  would  learn  aelPknowlcdge  and  humility,  but  in  the  latter  eelf^dehvlon 
and  pride :  in  the  former,  therefore,  truth,  yea,  him  who  la  trtah ;  In  the  latter,  they  would 
fottofM. 

i  An  excellent  work  la  *'Ouide  to  Instruction  in  BibUeal  HiHory  and  in  the  KnowUdgt  if 
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tine  would  be  osefiil  ia  reading  the  book  of  Joehna ;  but  Joshua 
flhould  not  be  treated  as  a  geographical  compendium. 

Praoticai  applioations  should  proceed  naturally  from  the  teit,  but 
should  not  be  dn^gged  in  by  the  hair  d  the  head,  nor  protracted  into 
long  sermons.  They  should  Eadier  be  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
ooBversation.  One  who  knows  and  sincerely  loves  his  scholars  will 
find  that  the  BiUe,  ^nren  the  historicfd  books  of  it^  offer  much  more 
OQcasion  for  practical  appfications  than  would  have  seemed  probable. 
I  was  reading,  ibr  instance,  the  aoooont  of  Elieser^  conduct  when  he 
went  after  Rebekah  for  his  master,  to  girls  who  were,  as  I  knew,  to  be* 
come  servants.  It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  exhibit  EHezer  to  these 
girk  as  an  instance  of  a  reliable  servant,  who  with  faithful  conscien* 
tiousness  performed  his  master's  business,  and  avoided  every  thing 
which  might  obstruct  iL 

We  possesi,  at  present,  many  Bibles  with  commentanes,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  Whether  they  are  the  former  or  the  latter 
depends  not  merely  on  their  contents,  but  also  on  their  form.  We 
have  commentaries  which  are  correct  in  their  teachings,  but  which, 
by  reason  of  their  diffuse,  wearisome,  and  thoroughly  prosaic  method, 
operate  as  depressingly  on  the  young  as  if  rationidistic  To  read 
them,  one  would  believe  that  Qod^s  Word  was  only  given  in  order  to 
lay  it  off  into  the  so-called  exercises  of  the  understanding  (VerstaTidei' 
ulmnffen,)* 

That  whole  modem  phase  of  pedagogy  which  was  adopted  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  even  of  Pestaloszi  and 
his  school,  has,  among  other  characteristics,  that  of  not  merely  neg- 
leeting,  but  by  evil  arts  of  destroying,  the  most  active  faculty  of 
youth,  a  sensitive  troagination.  This  creative  power  of  unreflecting 
simplicity,  and  the  religious  blessing  which  springs  from  that  simplic- 
ity, are  unknown  to  the  drjr  pedagogues  who,  by  means  of  an  unin- 
telligent torture  of  the  understanding,  which  anticipates  the  period  of 
mental  maturity,  would  screw  up  the  child  to  their  much-praised 
^^conacionsneas,"  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  thing  in  general 
and  in  partieular.f 

If  a  child,  whose  imagination  is  still  vigorous  and  lively,  reads  the 
Scriptures  without  being  perverted,  the  forms  and  occurrences  appear 
before  his  mind  so  that  he  lives  among  them  as  if  he  were  present 
For  example,  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  passion,  resurrection,  and 

Ac  BMe^  Ay  W  Btmkarii,  rnmUier^  and  primiitpml  of  ika  Royal  Cadtta'  AutiitUiam.  (Lett- 
/mdm  Mm  UnUrritkU  m  der  BibUackm  OMchiekia  tmd  in  der  BibtUtMrnda,  4t.)  PoC«> 
dul^l8l2.  V 

*  8m  what  WM  nid  •boreon  MphuMiloiw. 

tTiM  prevent  aode  of  intfnictloo  in  the  0«mnn  langiaaft  it  MpceinUf  li^nrloai  la  Uiia 
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ascension  make  the  deepest  impression  upon  such  a  child,  and  secure 
in  him  a  firm  historic  faith.  For  the  unimaginative  reader^-and  such 
at  last  will  even  the  most  active-minded  child  become  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mistaken  and  wearisome  style  of  instruction — for  such  an 
impotent  and  exhausted  reader,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  are  names, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  their  narratives  are  empty  words,  totally 
without  power  to  bring  the  living  scenes  before  their  minds.  The 
concrete  is,  with  them,  only  a  ghostly,  unsubstantial  abstract ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  in  our  times  so  many  complaints  are  heard  of  want 
of  historic  faith.  A  generation  thus  wearied  out  in  the  schools  will 
be,  if  the  opportunity  serves,  easily  betrayed  by  the  merely  moral- 
izing rationalists,  or  by  the  mythicists,  who  deny  all  truth.  But 
children  not  thus  corrupted  by  their  teachers  will  read  the  Bible,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient,  plain,  and  pious  painters ;  and  will  inward- 
ly  behold  what  those  painters  have  outwardly  portrayed.  Hence  the 
sympathetic  pleasure  of  children  in  biblical  pictures,  which  rude 
puritans  and  modem  iconoclasts  reject  and  despise.* 

We  can  not  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  every  thing  that  can  in  tlie 
least  injure  this  simple,  plastic  comprehension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  can  destroy  the  capacity  for  it.  These  injuries  are,  however,  most 
likely  to  be  suffered  from  an  incessant,  shallow,  and  prosaic  sermon- 
iziug  and  questioning  by  overwise  teachers ;  which  deprives  the  chil- 
dren of  the  quiet  and  stillness  and  })eaceful  attention  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  realizing  of  the  Scriptures. 

Instruction  at  confirmation  must  be  so  administered  by  reading  the 
Bible,  catechism,  and  hymns  as  that  it  shall  be  almost  only  a  short 
connected  review  and  systematization  of  Christian  doctrine*  It  should 
point  backward  to  the  baptism,  and  forward  to  the  expected  com- 
munion, and  its  connected  entry  into  the  Christian  church.  That 
their  instruction  must  be  accordant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  need  not  be  urged ;  it  follows  from  the  conception  itselt  I^e 
clergyman  gives  the  instruction,  as  the  servant  of  the  church. 

Of  what  character  should  be  the  religious  instruction  of  gymna- 
siasts  already  confirmed  ?  In  reply,  I  refer  to  two  excellent  little 
manuals  by  Prof.  Thoraasius.f  In  the  first  of  these,  intended  for  the 
middle  classes,  the  kingdom  of  Gpd  is  briefly  and  excellently  de- 
scribed, as  under  the  old  and  new  covenants,  after  the  historical  de- 
velopment given  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  pupil  receives  a  compre- 

*  How  differeni  was  Luther  I  **  If  ot  iTmi  I  un  of  tiM  oploioo,"  he  iayn,  '*  that  all  the  arts 
•honld  be  ■track  down  and  deat rayed  hr  rhe  goapel,  aa  aome  aQperacltimn  peraona  maintain ; 
but  that  I  would  gladly  see  them  all  in  the  senriceof  him  who  has  given  and  contrived  them." 

t  **Ouainet  of  Religioua  InttrudWH  in  the  middle  dmmt  m  literarf  tehooU,  iOrmndUmtn 
sum  Retigionnmterricht  in  den  mHOeren  Ktaeeen  geUkrier  Sehu/en.)  by  Dr.  O.  Thomaaiaa. 
Nuremberg,  1842."  And  *'0u//in«9  of  Religioue  hutrudion  for  the  Higher  elaaeee  in  Ktermy 
scAoob,  iOrundlinieni  4t.,  an  den  abtm  KUueen^  4re.)    2d  ed.    Nuremberg,  1846." 
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heanve  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.* 
Upon  the  second  of  these  manuals  its  author  observes  that  it  Mows 
the  order  of  development  of  revelation.  ^  My^  purpose  in  instruction 
for  the  upper  classes,"  he  says,  '^  is  to  bring  religion  near  the  voung, 
principally  but  not  exclusively  on  the  «de  of  the  thinking  faculties. 
Not  that  I  am  of  the  per\*erted  opinion  that  the  secrets  of  the  king* 
dom  of  God  can  be  comprehended  and  demonstrated  from  without  it 
— ^no  one  is  further  than  I  am  from  that  belief— but  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  revealed  truth,  an  understanding  of  Christianity  based  upon 
faith,  upon  which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  insist  with  all  earnestness; 
and  to  produce  such  an  understanding  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  religious  instructor,  especially  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  youth  already  somewhat  mature.  At  an  age  when  reflection, 
not  seldom  doubt  also,  begin  to  govern,  it  is  no  longer  suflScient  and 
merely  to  testify  to  Christian  truth  in  a  simple  manner ;  but  it  must 
be  deduced  from  its  fixed  principles  and  from  inner  necessity.  I 
know  well  that  this  is  by  ho  means  all ;  that  the  proper  and  latest 
aim  of  religious  instruction,  life  in  Christ,  is  not  in  tliis  way  attained. 
And  it  was  an  especial  object  with  me  to  bring  forward  the  relations 
of  revealed  religion  to  heathenism  and  its  manifold  phases,  and  to 
discover  points  of  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  other 
efforts  and  knowledge  of  students ;  so  that  it  might  not  be  an  isolated 
and  separate  thing  in  the  midst  of  their  studies  of  the  classics,  but  a 
living  central  point  of  their  whole  knowledge  and  life.  Thus  it 
would  become  clear  to  them  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  light,  that 
shineth  in  the  darkness." 

When  the  religious  teacher  advances  with  such  Christian  wisdom 
toward  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  it  only  remains  to  be  wished 
that  they,  on  their  part,  would  do  the  like.  The  Christian  religion- 
mnst  be  the  heart  of  all  instruction.  No  study  is  strange  to  it, 
though  one  may  be  nearer  than  another.  For  example :  When  the 
philologist  is  reading  in  Tacitus,  with  his  pupils,  the  life  of  Tiberius,  is 
not  a  comparison  forced  upon  him  between  that  and  the  cotemporary 
life  of  Christ)  If  in  Tacitus  'and  Suetonius  we  become  acquainted 
with  a  dark  and  godless  workl,  sunken  in  sins  and  hatred,  the  light, 
peace,  holiness,  freedom,  and  love  of  the  gospel  Sorm  an  astonishing 
contrast;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Lord  and  his  apostles 
lived  at  the  same  period  with  Herod,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 
It  seems  as  if,  in  the  first  century  attar  Christ,  extraordinary  ^fta  of 
evil  had  been  poured  out^  in  contrast  with  the  extraordinary  gjft  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  How  strongly,  in  Cicero  De  datura  Beorum^  do 
we  see  a  state  of  loss  and  uncertainty,  and  the  need  of  a  divine  reve- 

*  Of  the  importftOfie  of  ibli  gvamX  view  I  hftve  aLreadj  spokca 
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lation  I  The  teacher  of  hktoryi  especially,  has  innumerable  opporta- 
nitiet  of  referring  to  Chrialianity.  Or  ratlier,  is  not  the  whole  of  his- 
Unrj  one  great  opporiiyiity  for  the  praise  of  Christ  f  Antiquity  had 
been  longing  lb?  him.  Not  the  Jews  only,  but  with  more  or  less 
ooDsdottsness  of  it  the  heathen  also— «11  were  longing  for  salvation 
fipom  sin  and  death.  And  all  the  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty  of 
the  new  period  was  bom  of  the  world-renewing  power  of  Christ 
More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  discussing  separate  studies ;  let  us 
return  once  more  to  llie  proper  religious  instruction  for  gymnasia. 

Prof.  Thomasius  says,  **The  aim  of  the  whole  (religious  instraotioQ 
in  the  gymnasia,)  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  elucidate  the  Augs^ 
burg  Confession ;  so  that  the  pupil  may  leave  the  institution  with  the 
conviction  that  the  &ith  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  also  the  finth  and  the  confession  of  his  churclu^  In  our  own 
Ume  of  agitations  and  movements,  within  and  without  the  church, 
this  would  be  doubly  necessary,  especially  for  scholars  who  are  not 
studying  theology,  and  who  will,  therefore,  afterward  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiasticai  relations. 

In  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  apostles,  a  brief  church  his- 
tory may  be  studied,  giving  especial  prominence  to  the  history  of  tiie 
Reformation,  and  to  the  missionary  enterprises  of  our  own  day. 

In  many  gymnasia  is  read,  in  the  two  higher  classes,  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original.  Every  person,  properly  informed  on  the 
subject,  will  approve  of  not  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  beginners, 
that  they  may  learn  the  elements  of  Greek  by  means  of  reading  it^ 
as  is  done  in  many  pietistic  schools.  It  is  sufSciently  well  known 
how  repulsive  those  books  become  to  the  pupil  who  has  begun  his 
studies  in  them.  Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vili  holds  good  in  this 
case  also.  Grammar,  at  this  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  must 
rather  be  only  a  maid-servant  But  a  teacher  who  unites  with  ^ous 
regard  for  the  Scriptures  a  thorough  knowledge  of  language,  will  de- 
monstrate to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  the  assistance  of  so  true  a 
servant  And  the  same  is  true  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  peculiar 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  means 
of  extending  the  Greek  language  over  a  large  area,  which  gave,  indi- 
rectly, occasion  for  the  Septuagint  translation ;  and  this  first  broke 
down  the  distinction  in  language  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  that 
ihe  Old  Testament  escaped  from  its  esoteric  position,  and  became  ac- 
4)e8Bible  to  the  Greeks.  The  Septuagint,  again,  prepared  the  road  for 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thus  for  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

It  now  becomes  very  important  to  consider  the  entirely  different 
jneanings  of  the  same  word  in  the  heathen  authors  and  in  the  New 
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TeBttment  It  was  reqmsite  to  describe  a  wfcole  new  spiritual  world  witt 
tihe  woids  of  the  old  one,  and  thus  the  signifioaitce  of  these  words  was 
dianged  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christun  sense ;  they  were  traosfigiire<£ 

This  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  classical  Greek  f^ 
lows  natorallj  after  pretions  stadie*  hi  language ;  and  is  well  adapted 
to  bring  ont  the  contrast  between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 

More  advanced  scholars  will  alAo  perceive  that  the  more  detuled' 
investigations  in  language  of  modem  times  have  done  much  for  the 
profoonder  and  sarer  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  have  freed  Hs  in- 
terpretation more  and  more  tmtn  capricions  and  innovating  art)]tnirf* 
ness.  The  stndj  of  the  particles,  for  instance,  has  often  brought  ontr 
a  more  delicate  and  elegant  significance  of  some  Bible  word,  whidk 
was  beyond  the  readr  of  eariier  interpreters.  And  the  deeper  it  itf 
penetrated,  even  in  the  philological  sense,  the  deeper  and  more  on- 
firthomable  does  the  Scripture  appear. 

Such  a  study  of  the  original  text,  &r  from  being  a  disadvantage, 
in  point  of  edification,  will  furnish  a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  fbr- 
fiuth,  and  will  render  it  more  independent  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
common  notiota  that  while,  in  reading  Lutiier's  translation,  nothing 
bat  the  meaning  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  thus  the  reader  can  give 
himself  entirely  up  to  it,  the  reader  of  the  original  text  must  first  lar 
bor  through  linguistic  difBcuIties,  which  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  his  edification.  But  what  if  the  same  evil  arises  frem  precisely  an 
opposite  cause?  It  is  well  known  that*  most  men  are  very  little  iuf 
pressed  with  the  greatest  natural  phenomena — the  blue  vault  of' 
heaven,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  ^o. — because  they  see  them  daily.  Tfine 
inhabitants  of  the  vale  of  C%amoan]  wonder  at  Mbnt  Blanc  as  little 
as  do  the  Neapolitans  and  Oenoese  at  the  sea.  In  like  manner,  men 
become  accustomed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  only  too  easily,  and  un- 
dergo a  species  of  stupefaction  about  it  because  they  know  it  firom 
childhood,  and  even  by  rete.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  remedy  against' 
this  stupefaction  as  to  go  from  the  translation  back  to  the  original ' 
tiBixi  What  was  known  so  long  becomes  suddenly  new,  and  is  also 
accompatiied  with  a  feeling  that  this  original  has  a  smre  and  unlktii- 
omabie  depth,  stimulating  to  profounder  feeling  and  living,  which 
must  be  lacking  even  in  the  best  translation,* 

Conscientious  parents  and  teachers  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  religions  instruction  in  &mily  devotions,  in  attend- 

•  la  rehtloii  to  the  rcttdiiif  of  the  New  Ttmamwi  In  the  origliia],  I  differ  from  the  rathor 
ertheegndkiit  afdcto  •*Od  BrMgeiaa  EeHfliMw  InaraetfoB  to  the 0]rnaeili»»  in  ths> 
<•  AMivaUM  Ohwnk  QmtUt^*'  {EmmgtHmlm  Kirtkm  fltffnya  1641,  No.  S;  te^  •Vbaag^, 
I  qnite  efree  with  him  In  the  mmln  prinelple*  In  aaoriUaf  no  greet  laSoenee  to  wllghme-h»> 
iCradlon  In  the  funily  and  hy  the  confinnlof  elersymen,  while  he  depende  entirely  open 
thel  in  tite  gymnaehim,  he  eeeme  to  Imre  heen  influenced  by  hie  own  experience.  Bnt  how 
wooldabelf  the  sjrmnarinwere  qaHe  heathen, and  the  ftmllj and  the  cleiiy  Cbrlitiaal 
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log  church,  and  in  the  emplojmeDt  of  Sunday.  They  are  doubtM 
whether  they  do  not  apply  too  little  time  to  religious  instruction,  so 
as  to  omit  some  important  part  of  it,  by  devoting  to  it  a  much  leas 
number  of  hours  than  to  most  other  subjects  of  study. 

The  Lord  has  fixed  one  Sabbath  to  every  six  week-days.  He 
knows  well  that  man,  oppressed  by  his  earthly  tabernacle,  can  not 
long  endure  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  loflty  region  of  Sunday. 
This  principle  must  be  remembered  in  judging  of  the  proportion  of 
time  to  be  observed  between  religious  instruction  and  devotional  ex- 
ercises on  one  hand,  and  the  remaining  hours  of  study  on  the  other. 
In  case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  give  too  little  religious  instruction 
than  too  much.  Any  one  who  has  instructed  children  who  have  been 
previously  overcrammed  with  religious  teaching,  even  to  repugnance 
and  nauseation,  will  agree  with  me  here.  There  is  reason  almost  for 
despair,  when  such  children  hear  of  the  Highest  and  Holiest  with 
complete  indifference ;  especially  if  they  have  been  stupefied  with  dif- 
fuse and  superficial  explanations. 

With  regard  to  Sunday,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  practice  upon 
such  a  hyperpuritanical  interpretation  of  the  third  commandment  as 
will  conflict  with  repeated  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  Sab- 
batL  Such  puritans  as  I  refer  to  forbid  even  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath; even  to  knit  stockings  and  make  shirts  (or  poor  barefooted 
boys.  They  forbid  truly  spiritual  music,  the  most  innocent  walks, 
and  what  noL  Nothing  oould  be  imagined  more  proper  to  disguat 
children  with  the  really  pleasant  system  of  Christianity.  To  this  ex- 
travagant puritanism  an  opposite  is  a  wicked  indifference,  which  de- 
velops into  firivolity  and  recklessness.  The  curse  ^  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  **  was  alleviated  by  a  good  God,  by  the 
ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest,  in  which  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the 
earthly  labor  of  the  week,  and,  in  looking  forward  to  our  heavenly  rest, 
may  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  it  It  is  an  ignorant  self-enmity  with  which 
so  many  transgress  this  moat  loving  commandment,  and  labor  restlessly 
on  and  on,  like  so  many  machines,  week-days  and  Sundays  together. 

And  what  multitudes,  in  the  most  fearfully  sinful  manner,  violate 
the  day  of  the  Lord — ^a  dreadful  desecratiqu  which  is  increasing  ter- 
ribly in  our  own  times. 

Every  man  should  protect  his  own  children  from  the  company  of 
such ;  and  should  say,  like  Joshua,  *'  But  as  for  roe  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord." 

The  mibjeat  ■boald  flnt  to  trMltd  on  tkt  nfipMiaott  tfaat  the  ftallx,  tiM  elcfgjr,  nd  th* 
gymnttgia  are  all  Chrietiao ;  and  tiM  «aee  ahould  afterward  be  dealt  widk  where  fidth  aid 
pietj  are  aappoeed  to  he  laeklng  In  either  el  Uiem. 


APHORISMS  ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

(TkmBdatod  from  RaaoMr's  "ifutory  ^  Pftidfiyf,'*  for  ftbb  Amarleta  JooniK],  of  EduMtion-J 


1.  ViBWB  OB  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  hktory  are  exceedingly 
diffiarent,  and  even  contradictory.  Such  oppoBitions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  usually  based  upon  the  discrepancy  between  the 
old  and  new  pedagogy ;  but  in  the  case  of  history  it  is  not  so. 

2.  First,  to  define  intelligibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shall 
we  teaeh  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — ^what  is 
called  universal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  nations  ? 

Although  history,  under  this  name,  is  taught  in  most  gymnasia, 
yet  neither  the  instruction  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  corres- 
ponds to  this  idea  of  it.  For  what  text-book  '*  includes  all  nations  ?" 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  usually  omitted  ?  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nations,  except  the  E^ptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans ?     And  how  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  neglected ! 

8.  This  neglect  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  know  either 
very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations.  This 
is  the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  that  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

4.  Bat  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing such  histories  of  nations  as  are  included  in  our  histories  of  the 
worid ;  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detail 
than  in  others.  We  give  less  fully  the  history  of  the  Persians  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

6.  UnivefHil  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not  in- 
dude  all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat. 
By  what  standard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  prominent, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background  ?  This  is  by  no  means  the 
ealy  rule;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  would  fill  an  im- 
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Dortant  place  in  it    For  how  high  a  position  do  they  occupy  in  do- 
qaence,  poetry,  mathematics,  dec. 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoos  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors? 

6.  The  answer  is  this.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  In  the  biography  of  their  own  anoeators,  and  of  sudi 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  does  each  nation  take  most  interest  in  its 
own  history  first,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  d?c.,  or  which  have  directly  or  indirectly 
eserdsed  a  great  influence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  most 
interest  ? 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  History  of  our  own  country,  ancient 
and  modem. 

Second :  in  thai  of  the  Jews,  since  salvation  is  of  them,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Third :  in  that  of  the  Romans ;  to  whose  Orbis  our  nation  fimn- 
erly  belonged,  and  whose  influence  is  perceptiUe  aoiong  us  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Latin,  the  Corpui  Juris^  history  of  the  Oatlidie 
church,  drc. 

Fourth :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recognise  as  direoHy  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

fifth :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  doss 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  E^^yptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  4c. 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  and  they  are  more  distantly  related  to  our  char- 
acter and  history. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  andent  period. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directly  related  to  the  Germans,  nor  in  soeh  dose  connec- 
tions with  any  nation  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- 
ence to  reach  us  through  them ;  and  thus,  with  us,  they  stand  m  the 
background. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  from  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  ones ;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  shades  of  difierenee^  as, 
for  instance,  the  &ct  that,  among  the  Romanoe  nations,  the  Italians 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
than  the  Portuguese. 

8.  These  remarks  may  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  adjust  th« 
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aztent  of  the  attention  deroted  to  each  naUon  in  text-books  and 
school  leaeons ;  which  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  eaie 
is  eAtirely  different,  when  a  historical  investigator  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  obscure  national  history,  without  any  reference  to  its  re- 
lalions  with  his  own  country,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  school  studies.  For  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one ;  and 
eten  those  racesi  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  own 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  forgotten,  come  gradually  as- 
tonishingly near  to  us.  How  unmistakably,  for  instance,  does  a 
comparison  of  Sanscrit  with  German  point  to  a  primeval  unity  of  the 
German  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  object  of  historical  instruction  is  determined — that  is, 
what  is  to  be  taught — the  question  arises,  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instructing;  what  is  to  be  our  method?  In  this  respect,  also,  is 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  opposition  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  begins 
with  discussing  and  describing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  while 
another  commences,  as  old  Merian  did,  with  describing  single  towns. 

10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  beginning  may  be  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalized  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  history  of  the  world — or  witli 
biographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extremes  the  first  naturally  induces  the  second. 
*^Whai  can  boys  do,"  ask  some,  with  general  history?  They  will 
learn  names  and  dates  of  years,  and  nothing  more.  Where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals^  great  men,  instructive 
occarrences,  ^,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  there- 
fore, begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Csssar,  Mohammed,  ^c. ; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  the  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply : — "  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  in  an 
age  otherwise  empty  ?  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nation  ? 
Can  I  oomprehend  Caesar  without  knowing  the  Romans ;  or  the  Ro- 
manS)  without  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians?  Shall  I  not 
therefore  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describe  his 
nation;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  close  connection 
with  it?  And  does  not  this,  of  course,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history  f " 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  conflicting  views:  each  at 
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the  parties  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  right  in  its  objections  to  the 
other. 

11.  In  late  years  there  hare  been  those  who  bare  mamtained  that 
we  ought  to  begin  the  instruction  in  history  with  that  of  the  natire 
country ;  since  that  is  nearer  to  us  than  Greece,  Rome,  kc.  Tfab 
yiew  seems  at  first  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  attracts  trs ;  hurt, 
upon  closer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Germany  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it.  Are  not  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  German  history — such,  for  instance,  as  the  mediaeval 
contest  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors — of  a  character  far  too 
difficult  for  the  intellects  of  boys  ?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  a 
moderate  understanding  of  them,  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  their  mutual  relations  ?  And  other  equally 
significant  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  for  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
movements  of  the  Reformation  ? 

12.  I  now  turn  from  methods  which  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  those  which  I  consider  correct. 

The  first  banning  of  historical  instruction  is,  in  part,  coincident 
with  religious  instruction,  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate ancient  and  modem  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modern  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  this  department  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
ists— the  history  of  Christ — and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  to  learn 
aright,  both  in  ancient  history  and  modem,  whither  the  former  tend- 
ed and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  instraction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament.    My  reasons  are  these : — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  beginning — ^the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  vividly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  narratives  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  which  re- 
main in  their  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  The  Bible 
does  eminently  well  what  is  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
graphical method  of  studying  history. 

3.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individualized 
one.    It  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  chosen  out  and  set  apart 

^  It  should  be  ooderMood  Uiat,  for  the  parpose  of  historical  instrueUon,  manf  parts  of  tlM 
Old  Testament  should  be  omitted,  and  left  to  be  read  at  a  maturer  »se. 
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from  the  heathen ;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  more  intelligible , 
when  separate  from  others — not  incessantly  referring  to  foreign  na- 
ttonsy  whose  eiistenee  oonnecta  itself  with  its  own,  and  thus  requires 
tome  full  knowledge  of  their  history.  This  makes  the  mastery  of  it 
mnch  more  simple,  and  enables  the  attention  to  be  directed,  without 
divergenoe  or  confusion,  to  this  one  nation  ezdusively.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  subject  is  e^oellenUy  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  school-children. 

4.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  finger  of  Ood  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  beginning,  the  educator  of  the  human  race,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  he 
had  giren  men  over  to  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  pro- 
found historical  research  and  knowledge  to  look  beyond  the  acci- 
dents <^  the  time,  and  to  recognise  the  justice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sin,  as  the  thunder  does  the 
lightning;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just — as  in  the  case  of  David-^ 
lall  visibly  upon  him  and  his  posterity. 

5.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
God  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  inBnite  mercy.  While  it  relates 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  of  encouragement  and  of  hope ;  be 
cause  it  every  where  points  toward  the  coming  Saviour. 

Such  a  bistoiy  furnishes  the  first  point  of  view  from  which  correct- 
ly to  understand  and  estimate  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
foundation — and  even  more,  it  is  the  living  heart — of  the  history  of 
the  worid.  As  Palestine  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  become  related  to  the  Roman  world,  so  the  ancient 
Jewish  history  is  a  most  individualized  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enables  it,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

With  the  Old  Testament  are  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans,  Medes,  Persians,  and  I^yptians ;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  authorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Apocrypha,  with  Josephus,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  from  exile  and  the  time  of  Christ  And  at  this 
last  point  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  joins  on  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

13.  We  now  come  to  a  point  of  divergenoe.  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  biblical,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children ;  but 
here  there  arise  distinctions,  depending  on  condition  and  sex. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  profession,  or  not    The  former 
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study  Or^k  and  Latiq,  and  can  and  must  be  introduced  to  tin 
sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy.  These  souroes  indiide  not  mera- 
Ij  the  historians,  but  all  the  olasaiQ  authors ;  for  they  all  characteriie 
their  nations. 

NoWf  should  Che  boys  be  carri^  through  a  detailed  history  of  both 
the  classic  pations,  ooiitting  the  dassic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter  ?  By  no  meaas ;  but  still  they  should  study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  serve  to  fix  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  tlieir  pre- 
vious geogrophicnl  studies  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  of  study  should  be  completed  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasium. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  a  profession,  and  with  giris.  These  may  study  a  more  detailed 
history ;  since  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
cbssics.  But  this  history  must  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  must  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory must  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  We  now  come  to  modem  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Boys  preparing  for  the  university  may  study,  for  this,  Tad- 
tus ;  but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authorities  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historians.  How 
few  are  there  who  read  Cassiodorus,  Joraandes,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  pointy  iJt  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modem 
historians. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  purpoae,  to  dassic  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modern  writers  are  really  able ;  and  anoong  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  youth.  Such  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young  persons  read  the 
German  historians  merely  for  amusement,  very  much  as  they  seek 
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The  teacher,  I  say,  should  not  refer  to  the  modero  historians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  ones ;  e^pedallj,  not  as  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
read  in  school  Bj  this  I  do  not  mean  that  be  should  proceed  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  eketch  of  modem  his- 
tory, as  of  ancient^  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  should  be  fullest  of  our  own  history ;  and  more  or  less 
so  of  the  other  European  nations,  according  as  they  are  Hearer  to  or 
further  from  us,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  ua, 

15.  The  question  will  arise,  How  many  feels,  Ao.,  should  the  pu- 
pil ^x  in  his  memory  ?  I  reply,  first,  Radier  too  few  than  too  many. 
That  18  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  history  fell,  of  often 
laying  upon  their  pupils  burthens  whidt  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.  Instead  of  selecting  remarkable  men  and  occurrences,  and 
giring  the  proper  dates  of  them  to  be  memorised,  they  torment  the 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minutiae  "for  future  oblivion ;  ^  that  is,  which  they 
will  £>rget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.  There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  history, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  afterward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however, 
be  avoided— of  bdng  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ineffi- 
cient and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  the  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication table.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  the  memory  of  the 
young  receives  and  retains  facts,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacher  has  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  this  has  happened,  the  sufferer, 
when  grown  up,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  infficted.  But  we  are  in  after  years  thankful  to  our  in- 
structors in  history^  if  we  retain  from  their  lessons  as  much  even  as 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud* 
ies  as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  mental  pro* 
cesses  interrupted  by  defects  of  recollection. 

16.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  difficult  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  universal  rules  on  the  subject  And  these  rules 
should,  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  most  generalized  character;  and 
not  «uch  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details.  The 
reason  of  this  chief  rule  is,  that  historical  instruction  is  eminently 
dependent  upon  the  personal  gifts  of  the  teacher.    Shall  he^  for  in- 
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Stance,  make  much  or  little  use  of  a  fl^,  narratiye  method !  Shoald 
he  not  rather  select  eztracU  from  historians  and  read  them !  I  reply. 
This  depends  upon  whether  the  teacher  has  the  talent  of  narrating — 
a  very  uncommon  one.  It  supposes  not  only  a  man  of  historical 
knowledge,  but  the  gift  of  narrating  historical  fiicts  simply,  lucidly, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  without  error  or  hesitation.  And  it  also  requires, 
above  all,  a  clear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despising  that  mere  deo- 
lamation  for  effect,  which  is  only  too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igno- 
rance, and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conscientious,  as  few  rules  as  possible 
should  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
all ;  for  no  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  expressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  as  its  proper  field  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rules 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  instructors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  unskilliully  made,  they  constrain 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  very  many  text-books  of  history,  from  the  briefest 
compends  up  to  voluminous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use ;  and  furnish  very  brie!|  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacher's  oral  instructions.  The  pnpil,  during  his  study,  obtains  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruction ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory, as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  These  com*' 
pends  may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all — ^in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compends  pretend  to  possess  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  is  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  to  assist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  daim,  notwithstanding,  to  be  compends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
his  materials.  The  pupil  who  prepares  himself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  he  comes  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher's  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  case,  at  most,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versation and  examination  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  the  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Voluminous  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.  They  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
instruction. 

16.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  historical  compends  for 
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men  and  those  for  boys  as  between  a  catechism  and  a  system  of  dog- 
matic theology,  or  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
philologists.  This  difference  consists  not  so  mnoh  in  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  historical  facts  as  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  its 
choice,  for  instance,  of  the  nK>r6  abstract  civic  and  ecclesiastieal  rela- 
tions, or  of  more  pictorial  representations  of  great  men  and  occur- 
rences. It  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  whidi  the  book  deals  with 
history. 

A  childlike  and  delicate  tact  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  from 
the  text-book  of  what  is  proper  and  comprehensible  for  beginners. 
The  youngest  pupils  will  prefer  historical  matter  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  in  character  to  stories ;  they  only  gradually  grow  into  a  feel- 
ing for  historical  truth.  Observe,  for  instance,  what  are  the  actual 
points  of.  interest  to  children.  They  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  but 
none  in  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  ^c.  They  are  not  usually  as.  much  interested  in 
C»sar  as  in  Alexander.*  In  brief,  they  are  pleased  with  whatever 
stimulates  their  imagination  by  beauty,  greatness,  nobility,  chivalric 
bravery,  and  adventurousness ;  but  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold  or 
purely  intellectual,  such  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil 
controversies.     Such  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

There  are  compeudiums,  as  well  as  teachers,  who  do  not  use  suffi- 
cient care  in  observing  what  children  like  and  can  understand.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  school-children,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  life. 
These  latter  very  properly  require  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  which 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  as  citizens, 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  life  generally. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  history. 
What,  now,  is  its  ultimate  object — the  purpose  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  ?  What  are  the  highest  aims  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study  ? 
Let  us  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques- 
tion : — What  do  we  desire  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
vidual roan  f  I  reply,  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their  solution. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  the  human  species— 
under  which  nations  are  the  varieties.  What  are  the  gifts  and  the 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  nations  ?     ^  There  are  many  gifUp 
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but  one  spirit'*  Whence  do  we  come — wBitber  do  we  go — ^we,  all 
men,  taken  as  one  representative  man  ? 

When  an  individual  dies,  we  ask,  What  has  become  of  him  f 
And  minions  and  millions  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  Ume,  and  what  has  become  of  them  f  History  plays  over 
graves ;  and  Aiture  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolis.  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended ! 
Does  the  end  of  Time — the  beginning  of  Eternity — now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  born  or  die  ? 

The  infancy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  its  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  future.  No  man  has  investigated  and  understood 
death ;  and  none  has  escaped  over  the  limits  of  that  unknown  land 
from  which  no  wanderer  returns. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  displays  to  us  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  opens  to  us  the  knowledge  of  our  race — so  highly  gifted,  so 
fallen  away  fl*om  God,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ  It 
encourages  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
rule  of  procedure ;  to  him  who  hath  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
,  forgiven. 

What  pride  lost,  the  lowliness  of  Christ  has  recovered.  With  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  fallen  and  saved  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  in  which  all  contentions  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  shall  never  cease,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
death. 
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Pbstalozzi  mentioQs  a  schoolmaater  who  instructed  his  schokvA 
in  geography  so  sUlliiilly  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  and  paths  about 
their  own  village.  And  Rousseau  says :  *^I  assert  that  no  child  of  ten 
years  old,  who  has  had  two  years'  instruction  in  geography,  can,  by 
using  the  rules  which  have  been  given  to  him,  find  his  way  from  Par 
ris  to  Saint  Denis ;  or  can  even  find  his  way  about  the  curved  patha 
in  his  own  fiftther's  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  are  Pekin,  Is- 
pahan, Mexico,  and  all  tho  countries  of  the  earth."*  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Rousseau  found  to  be  that  the  children  were 
taught  maps  only ;  the  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  rivers,  which 
existed,  for  the  scholars,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  to 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  ge* 
(^^phy  by  furnishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  draw  maps 
of  it 

These  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  me,  be* 
cause  I  had  spent  years  in  geognostic  researches  among  the  mountains, 
and  knew  by  experience  the  heaven-wide  dififerenee  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  upon  teach- 
ing geography,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau's  views  in  detail  The 
speakers  were  Otto  and  George.  *' Before  I  made  my  first  tour  to  tho 
Silesian  mountains,''  says  George,  **I  read  over  all  that  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  was, 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountains 
that  I  could-  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
mountains  of  my  imagination  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
real  ones."  And  he  says,  again,  "'  Permit  me  to  add  something  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inquires  of 
you  about  the  features  of  your  room,  or  your  house,  you  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be^ 
fiwe  your  mind ;  not  according  to  such  a  representation  before  your 
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mind  of  ground-plans  or  elevations.  If  you  are  asked  about  a 
house  in  jour  neighborhood,  you  answer  in  like  manner,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  representation  before  your  mind  of  a  plan  of  the  city,  but 
according  to  a  representation — such  as  your  faculties  have  made  it — 
of  the  city  itself;  you  say  through  what  streets  the  questioner  must 
go  to  reach  the  houses,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  shape,  color, 
and  peculiarities.  And  you  can  in  the  same  way  describe  localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — unless  you  are  an  inveterate  stayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inquires  of  you  for  direc- 
tions to  a  place  say  twenty-five  miles  distant  ?  Will  the  picture  of 
the  road  in  that  case  still  be  clear  before  your  mind,  as  it  runs  in 
through  the  fields  and  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  tell  through  what 
villages  and  over  what  waters  it  passes,  how  you  must  leave  this 
mountain  on  the  right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  left  ?  Or  will 
not  your  imagination  in  this  case  be  at  fault ;  will  you  not  have  for- 
gotten many  portions  of  the  road,  and  have  but  an  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  others  ?  May  you  not  even  have  quite  forgotten  the  whole 
road  ?  ^  And  when  Otto  answers,  '^This  is  the  case  foV  which  maps 
are  intended,"  George  replies,  "Then  you  must  have  within  you  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  the  localities,  and  give 
your  directions  wholly  from  that,  or  else  your  recollection  of  the  map 
will  mingle  in  a  confusing  manner' with  that  of  the  ground.'*  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  "  How  does  the  road  run  from  your 
residence  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  Irkutsk  ?"  it  ap- 
pears that  all  representations  in  the  mind  of  the  extensive  regions 
over  -which  you  must  travel  will  quite  dissppear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  respecting  countries.  No  Titan,  he  says, 
is  bom,  who  can  give  information  about  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
we  can  about  our  own  homes  and  places  of  abode — who  carries  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  must  there- 
fore make  use  of  indirect  knowledge,  of  some  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  b^n  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  area — is  of  but  small  importance. 

George,  Wliat  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  against 
the  intuitional  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalozzi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  asked  its  opponents ;  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers,  all  actual  pictures  of  them  must  disappear  from  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  ?  Away,  therefore^ 
with  all  intuitional  arithmetic 

Otto,     I  agree  with  them. 
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Oeor^  I  do  not  I  think  the  powder  of  intuition  dhoald  be  dev^ 
oped  as  &r  as  to  die  number  tent  wbieh  cmi  be  counted  on  the 
fii^n.  So  far  the  smallest  capaoities  might  Attain.  Then  the  tena, 
and  afterward  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  inight  be  treated  an 
tmitB,  and  thus,  by  ro^atks  of  the  vronderfiil  decimal  system,  the  moei 
monstrous  numbers  can  be  dealt  widi.  Without  this  intuitional 
knowledge,  from  one  to  ten,  the  children  are  liable  to  run  into  a  mbre 
conrse  of  juggling  by  means  of  the  decimal  systeimi,  without  gaining 
a  olear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

OUo,     And  what  is  your  application  of  all  this  4o  geography  ? 

Gmrge.  The  numbers  from  one  to  4en  are  the  boy  V  place  of 
abode,  the  man^s  country ;  they  are  the  Arehimedeao  point  in  geog^ 
raphy.  He  who  understands  them  thoroughly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  ooontries. 

George  now  prooeeds  to  etplain  bow,  according  to  Rousaean^s  sys- 
tem, the  boys  may  be  carried  otiward  from  the  knowledge  o(  and 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  vicinity«^ta 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  Uie  ability  to  descrUie 
them.  During  youtii  and  manhood^  he  eays,  they  may  take  jonr^ 
neya,  eqvecially  within  their  German  iktherland,  and  to  countries 
most  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  countries.  Bu%  he  adds,  how  great  soever  their  knowl<^ 
edge  is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  fact  forces  ns 
to  ttse  substitutes — to  supply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symboliciil 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  And  lie  explains  this  syraboiical  knowledge 
as  ioHows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individtial  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time ; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  single 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  fasm  over  the  earth.  Yet  his  mind 
bek>i^  not  merely  to  the  immediate  present,  bnt  to  a  greater  spiritr 
nal  universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  wide  aspira- 
tioas  of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  reoonoiling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols ;  artifieiat  and  natural.  The  arti- 
ieisl  lymbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  means  of  rep- 
resentations ;  while  the  natural  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
it  Perasit  ne  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. You  can  represent  Paris  to  yourself  by  plans  of  the  city,  pan- 
ofamas,  models,  de6oriptions^>-by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent* 
atioBs,  based  upon  an  actual  immediate  observation  of  Paris.  Yon 
see  the  <^ty  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  sym- 
bols. But  suppose  you  eonld  remain  for  some  Time  in  some  house 
in  Paris,  without  leaving  it    You  would  see  and  hear  from  your 
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window  tbe  various  noise  and  haste,  the  running,  and  the  outcries  of 
laborers  and  tradespeople,  the  mountebanks  and  marionnettes,  cabs 
and  water-carriers,  national  guards  and  chestnut-sellers,  cobbleis  and 
fishwives,  and  thus,  by  jour  observation  of  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
yon  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole,  by  the  method  of 
natural  symbols.     Ex  ungue  lecnem, 

Now  put  the  earth  in  the  place  of  Paris.  We  have  all  manner  of 
representations  of  it :  globes,  maps,  reliefe,  pictures,  and  engravings 
of  localities,  cities,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  countries,  and 
general  descriptions,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  individual  im- 
mediate observers.  These  representations  are,  some  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  such  as  reliefs  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  they  have  been 
so  improved,  within  the  last  century  or  two,  that  they  must  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  with  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  during  these  last  centuries,  a  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  endeavor  to  create,  by  means  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations, a  new  earth  on  the  earth — ^the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  end  point  the  untiring  zeal  shown  in  collecting  beasts, 
animals,  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  all  the  nations,  their  languages  and  manners.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  this  unwearied  zeal  will  go  ?  As  roan's  susceptibility  to 
impressions  increases  by  early  travels  within  his  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  the  representations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  by  means  of  intercourse  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  says : — 

As  at  Paris  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  by 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it — 
learning  the  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gain  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
should  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  it  Do  not  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  shine  upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Does  not  the  magnetic  needle,  that  liring  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth's  magnetic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  country  constructed  al- 
most exactly  as  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  are  not 
her  plants  and  animals  the  same,  or  of  the  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world  ?  Open  your  eyes,  and 
your  own  home  will  be  seen  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ered together  in  it  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.    Learn,  however, 
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ftni  of  all,  to  know  and  love  your  own  people ;  and  this  will  lead 
700  to  the  comprehension  of  humanity  as  it  exists  throughout  the 
whole  earth.  Tlins  direct  knowledge  of  your  own  country  is  an  ob- 
ject in  itself,  and  affords  the  means  of  understanding  representative 
descripdons  of  the  earth — the  geography  of  artificial  symbols — while 
its  thorough  development  also  forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  our  own  country,  the  features  which 
eharacterixe  the  whole  earth. 

Four  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Nuremberg,  and 
there  taught  geography  for  the  first  time.  The  question  came  upi 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  instruction,  based  upon 
Bonsseau^s,  would  stand  the  test  of  practice  ?  And  I  must  confess 
that  they  did  not 

Taking  walks — an  aimless  wandering  about  the  neighborhood — 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  boys.  But  when  a  definite  purpose  was 
contemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  of  purpose,  and  were  again 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  relaxa- 
tion and  a  relief  from  the  school-lessons,  they  became  merely  peripa- 
tetic lessons  themselves.  This  dblike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  clearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instruction  was  wrong ;  and  I  gave 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  purpose  of  making  my  pupils 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introduction  to 
the  understanding  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  globe,  in  a  manner  ap- 
parently similar  to  that  which  had  failed,  but  really  very  different. 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  be- 
gan, for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  city.  The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  the  streets, 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  They  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end. 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fully  detailed  plan.  On 
this  the  city  itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  but 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.  The  pupils  now  first  carefully  compared 
the  two  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblance, 
and  how  they  differed  only  in  the  difference  of  their  scale. 

They  then  looked  out  upon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  localities 
with  which  they  had  become  &miliar  during  their  walks,  and  fol- 
lowed the  roads  from  the  dly  to  one  place  and  another,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  exercise.    Those  who  were  less  accurate  in  their 
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knowledge  afterward  of  themselves  directed  their  ezcmsioiis  t» 
points  not  known  by  iheni,  and  others  searched  out  new  routes^ 
Without  mj  having  at  any  time  imposed  this  acquisition  of  correct 
knowledge  upon  theod  as  a  task,  they  came  at  last  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  both  of  the  localities  themselves  and  of  the  map  of  them. 
The  map  did  not  become,  what  Rousseau  finds  so  much  fault  with,  "« 
mere  set  of  marks,  without  any  equivalent  oone^ion  in  the  nsind  of 
the  thing  represented." 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Eriangen,  I  placed  before 
them  one  of  Middle  Franeonia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
but  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  inclnded  m 
much  larger  surface ;  and  the  pujHls  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nareaa- 
berg,  Farth,  Forchheim,  Bambei^,  and  other  places  which  they  kaewv 
and  also  the  villages,  <kc.,  which  they  had  observed  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  places. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ex- 
hibit Middle  Franeonia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

Even  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  £r« 
langen,  I  at  the  same  time  began  to  instruct  them,  in  the  sin^est 
manner,  about  the  cardinal  points,  Uie  rising  and  setting  of  the  sua 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  at  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
course  of  instruction. 

.  I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginnii^  of  geographical  an« 
struction.  If  now  it  be  inquired.  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map- 
drawing  along  with  it?  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  dislike  of  children  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
ical. In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  tlung  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
apply  school  discipline  to  their  whole  lives,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ill-looking  ones  which  they  scratch 
off  with  so  much  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
out,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdain  in  the 
<^  Bourgeois  Oentilkomme^  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  this  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  geographical  text-book  to  use  in  my  subsequent  i&struc- 
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IMD.  fa  most  of  ihe  older  manaab  I  Med  to  find  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, eitlier  in  general  or  in  die  description  of  particulars ;  and  many 
of  them  were  also  ^uHj  in  selection  of  materials,  and  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  it 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrangement  appeared  most  promi- 
nently in  the  fact  that  the  authors  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
between  what  is  proper  for  a  universal  geography  and  what  be- 
longed to  a  description  of  particular  parts  of  the  earth  and  countries.* 

To  ilhifltrater  the  extreme  want  of  good  order  in  describing  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  enumeration  of 
German  mountains  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  on 
a  map :  "The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Harz,  (Brocken,  3,495  feet 
high ;)  Schwarzwald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Rhae- 
tian  and  None  Alps,  (Orteles  or  Ortles,  14,814^  ft;  Grossglockner, 
11, W2  ft;  Hochhom,  10,66Y  ft.;  Platey-Kugel,  9,748  fL ;  Watz- 
mann,  9,ld0  ft.;)  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  (Terglou,  10,845  ft.;) 
the  Flchtelgebirge,  the  Schneeberge,  3,468  ft ;  the  Kahlenberg,  the. 
Bimbaumerwald,  the  Sudetic  Alps,  and  Riesengebirge,  (Riesenkoppe, 
4,950  ft. ;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spieglitzer  Schneeberg,  4,280 
.  it ;)  part  of  the  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  hights  with  the  Mo- 
ravian and  Sudetic  chains,  the  Thuringian  mountains,  the  Erzgebirge^ 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  mountains,  the  Bohmerwald,  (Rachel,  3,904 
ft ;  Arber,  4,500  ft ;)  the  Wesergebi rge,  Westerwald,  Odenwgld,  Ar- 
dennes, Vosges,  HundsrUck,  &c.  Lakes :  Lake  of  Constance,  (seven 
miles  long,  three  miles  broad,  and  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms 
deep ;)  Ohtemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  the  salt  and  sweet  lake  of  Mans- 
Md,  tlie  fakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the 
DQramenee,  the  Traunst&tter  and  Hallst&tter  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Stewhtider  Lake,"  Ac 

Nor  is  this  example  of  confused  and  disorderly  arrangement  from 
the  earliest  best  geography,  but  from  the  favorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  transited  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it 

But  many  geographical  manuals  are  also  deficient  in  proper  selec- 
tion and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  most  important.  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Cobgne,  mentions  Esrina*s  eau  de  Cologne^  but  not  the  cathedral. 
They  sometimes  contain  statements  of  results  in  natural  science  which 
are  quite  problematical  or  even  altogether  inadmissible — such  as  youth 
rinnild  not  be  inibrmed  about  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  what  is  entirely  true. 

•  I  havr  ezpretMd  myrelf  more  fully  on  thit  point  1q  toy  review  of  Murray's  6eograp1»7, 
nprinted  !■  oiy  "CVmnrfet,"  (iCmcasai^mi.)    flubacqaent  oMnplee  will  illustrate  the  point. 
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It  is  also  oflen  the  case  that  geographers  quite  fail  in  an  accurate 
understanding  of  their  subject,  and  of  the  limits  between  it  and  the 
provinces  of  other  sciences ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  Ume  of  Busching.  It  is  in  our  time 
as  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  geog- 
raphy for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  Orst  discovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physicists,  botanists, 
Bo5logists,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statisticians — who  can  enumer- 
ate them  all  ? — bringing  the  fruits  of  labors  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  all  into  one  great  common  structure.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  offers,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  and  understood. 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion among  all  these,  and  to  select  judiciously ;  so  that  the  geography 
shall  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zo5logy,  nor  mineralogy ;  so  that  in 
general  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
fail  in  this  respect  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hoffmann's  geograph- 
ical writings.  In  his  work  "  for  all  classes,"  entitled  "  Germany  and 
its  Inliabitanis,'^  (Deutsckland  und  seine  Bettohner,)  the  description 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  occupies  sixty-three  pages ;  and  he 
mentions  481  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  337  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
Danube.  In  his  **  Europe  and  its  Inhabitants :  a  Manual  and  Read- 
ing-book for  all  Classes,"  {Europa  und  seine  Betaokner :  ein  Hand-und 
Lesebuchfur  alle  Stande^  he  gives  a  list  of  measured  bights  of  land, 
and  of  uninteresting  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  less  than 
101  pages.  In  the  same  work,  intended  **for  all  classes,"  he  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  names  of  animals  to  be  found  in  Germany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  85  tape-worms,  54  snails — such  as  Helix  holosericea^ 
H,  Olivieri,  leucozona^  d^c.  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
up  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  have  never 
seen  and  probably  may  never  see;  and  the  author  flatters  himself 
that  lie  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
science,  and  good  intuitional  exercises. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  geography ;  in  which  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  my  prede- 
cessors.   Future  writers  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  same  time,  I  published  a  "  Description  of  the  EartKs  Sur- 
face :  an  Introduction  to  Geography ^^  (Beschreibung  der  Erdober^ 
fldche :  eine  Vorschule  der  Erdkunde*)  for  beginners ;  and  made  use 
of  it  in  giving  instruction  subsequent  to  that  which  I  have  already 

*  Thii  WM  extracted  from  tbe  second  part  of  tht  muiiML 
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described.  In  this  1 1>e^D  with  aome  very  simple  lessons  in  maihe- 
matical  geographj,  especially  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
the  ideas  of  axis,  pole,  equator,  parallel,  latitude,  longitude,  tropics, 
polar  circles,  and  zones.  Then  I  briefly  discuss  maps,  and  show  how 
these  either  represent  the  whole  earth  or  parts  of  it ;  and  how  the 
d^rees  are  marked  upon  them.  I  have  found  it  very  useful  here  to 
compare  some  maps  with  a  globe.  I  ask  such  questions  ak,  for  ex- 
ample. What  country  is  that,  which  extends  from  the  0th  to  the  2l8t 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  the  d6th  almost  to  the  44th  degree  of 
latitude?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40^  and  the 
parallel  of  37^  north  intersect?  And  the  pupils  can  put  similar 
questions  to  each  other. 

When  I  have  proceeded  from  the  city-plan  of  Erlangen  as  far  as  to 
tlie  globe,  and  have  connected  with  it  the  instruction  above  mentioned 
in  mathematical  gec^raphy,  I  take  up  my  **  DeKripUarij^  together 
with  the  well-known  and  excellent  maps  of  Sydow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  only  to  deal  with  general  sub- 
jects, and  to  consider  together  only  things  properly  related.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  as  shown  in  the 
list  of  German  mountains  from  Stein.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illus- 
tration. The  description  of  seas*  mentions  five  principal  ones ;  and 
all  others  are  given  as  dependents  of  these  five.  I  consider  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  treated  as  if  entirely 
isolated,  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  case  with  tbe  mountains  surrounding  the  Bohemian 
Elbe  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names, 
runs  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  branch  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
rivers.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  political  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surface  were  also  used  in  classifying  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  rivers,  (be,  the  Rhine,  for  example,  had  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  countries  and  small 
states ;  and  the  student  was  lefl  to  put  together  for  himself  as  well  as 
he  could,  a  single  picture  of  the  river,  out  of  these  twenty-two  scat* 
tered  notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  one,  and  in  one 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Rhine,  from  its  sources  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — the  Neckar,  Miun,  and  Moselle,  and 
the  smaller  streams  again  which  run  into  these,  as  the  Kocher,  Jaxt, 
Regnitz,  d^c.,  we  should,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  the  do- 
\  of  kings  and  princes,  but  only  the  great  domain  of  old  Kiqg 
»Noi  iBolndivi  inlud  kiwi,  " 
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Rhine  himself.*  Mj  desoription  names  the  most  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  each  river:  there  are  eomparatiyely  few  important 
places  which  do  not  stand  on  a  river. 

This  book  is  aa  brief  as  it  conid  be  made  without  making  it  unintel- 
ligible ;  with  the  intention  of  not  depriving  teachers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  what  they  might  themselves  add 
to  its  information,  snch  as  fiiHer  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
meantains,  Ac 

The  book,  so  far  as  it  is  to  serve  the  pnrpoae  of  instrnction,  is  a 
description  of  maps ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  should  agree 
with  it.  Bat,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  maps  nsu- 
allj  employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  divisions,  while  my 
^  Deseripti&n "  neglected  these  and  proceeded  chiefly  by  mountains 
and  rivers.  It  was  very  inconvenient,  for  instance,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  d;c.,  and 
the  more  so  as  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  different  scales. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  Sydow's  maps.  When  the  pupil  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  these,  a  general  view  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  aid  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particuLir  country  ;f  and  then 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  dbc.,  which  they  have  been 
studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thus, 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Cevennes,  the  northern  side  d  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  Ac,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moselle,  Maas,  Ac,  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  most  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  previous 
study  of  the  rivers ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Rhone.J 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
back  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  men.  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron ;  Jerusalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundaries,  and  do- 
minions— cities  ouUive  almost  all  changes;  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Palmyra, 

*  BehfokeDdorf  Mils  Uie  EhiM 

*«  AB  MMlCtit  BOMTCh,  Bobly  bcfii.'* 

tTbejr  thoald  alto  f{?«  lit  length  and  br«Mlth  io  decTMa,  niiof  at  Uia  wna  lima  tha  fl^ta^ 
whkh  haa'beeo  uaed,  aa  I  meDtloncd,  In  the  flnt  beginning  of  Bnaihemalical  geographj. 

:The  few  other  Important  ollka,  auch  aa  Ifafaalllea,  Tooion,  4c,  maj  be  added  at  this 
lime. 


nd  0M>t^ag^9 — Mug  quite  given  arer  to  desohtion.  Our  ovn  coan- 
trj  efempMoBf  witUn  a  smaller  spaee^  and  time,  the  same  relation  of 
rities  to  htttorj.  Ifentz — ^ni  Boman,  then  the  seat  of  archbishops 
and  eleetors,  then  under  the  French  domtnloa,  and  now  Bavaruin ; 
Treves  and  Cologne— earlier  Roman  towns  than  Mente,  afterward  the 
seats  of  archbishops  and  spiriloal  Sectors,  and  now  Prussian ;  ice. 

These  ancient  cities,  then,  which  have  survii^  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  seas,  mountains,  and  livers,  which  existed  before  man,  are  the 
pemaaent  monuments  with  which  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that 
pupils  should  become  acquainted,  fbr  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historieal  studies.  Thej  will  thus  readily  understand  the  geography 
of  the  ancient  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Spain,  Ae^  they  will  at  once  leeognize  the  Arar  as  the  Saone,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Mame,  the  Bsetis  as  the  Guadalquivir,  <fce. ;  Rotoma- 
gus  as  Rouen,  Lugdnnum  as  Lyons,  CsBsarea  Augusta  as  Saragossa ; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest ;  Ac. 

The  geographical  instruction  thus  ftir  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  with  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  is  dosely  connected 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lalces,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities.  It  is  now  time  to 
give*  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  various  races  of  men, 
languages,  reltgionsv  and  forms  of  government. 

After  aR  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particular  countries — that  is,  of  what  particularly  characterizes  each 
iBdividual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  i4  from  others.  Here 
is  the  first  place  where  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal 
cities  can  properly  be  given;  paeturea  oi  them  being  used  where 
practicable.    But  nothing  should  be  protracted  too  ihr. 

In  ttiis  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
Imd  for  future  geographical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  further  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  news- 
papers, missionary  reports,  Ac.  The  pupil  will  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  that  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  he 
has  good  maps.  He  will  also  find  himself  sufficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geography. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  k 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
commencement  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface — namely,  of  the  pupiFs 
place  of  abode,  and  the  vicinity  of  it. 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  then  I  have  wholly  given  np  my  earlier 
views,  above  described,  on  the  method  of  instniGting  in  geogn^y  t 
By  no  means.  I  only  convinced  myself,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
practice  of  draughting  the  neighborhood  of  home,  with  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginners.  Older  scholars,  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  with 
advantage.  But  this  prosaic  method,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  observing 
and  delineating,  should  always  have  a  poetic  side ;  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  instructing  the  pupil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially to  gain  facility  in  sketching.*  If  travels  in  Germany  and  in 
such  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  (rer- 
mans  are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  earth,  the  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
travels  by  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as 
will  be  of  most  service  in  them.  But  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  important  place  among  thescf 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments are  useful  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
best  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writers,  like 
Goethe,  Humboldt,  &c  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  shown 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Here  I  pause.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  first  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  geographical  study,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  given. 

*  I  hsTe  f  iTeo  taj  Tlewt  mora  at  large  oo  Uie  rdaUoa  bclweeD  laadacapa  palntiof  and  nap 
drawinc  in  the  flrat  part  of  mj  Miacellaaeoos  Writlnga,  p.  29. 

t  UnfortoDatelj  I  am  do  dranghlaman.  In  order  lo  aome  meaaare  to  aapply  thia  deflcieocj, 
I  naed,  while  amoag  the  Silcaian  moantatoa,  to  make  om  from  elerated  poiota  a  aort  of  pan- 
orama*, on  which  I  entered,  with  the  aid  of  a  Gompam,  the  oamea  of  mountaina,  towna,  *c, 
io  their  proper  directiona,  putting  the  furtheat  further  and  the  neareet  nearer  from  mjr  own 
poaltioQ  In  the  ceotar  of  the  paper.  Theae  panoramaa  freqaentijr  proved  each  other'a  aor- 
reetoeea.  If,  for  inatance,  I  had  laid  down  Mount  B.  aouth-eaat  from  Mount  A.,  theo,  in 
drawing  from  Moont  B.,  Mount  A.  would  he  north- weal  of  It 
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I  PRSBSNT  here  materiala  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  essa3r8 
on  instruction  in  natural  science  as  early  as  1819  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  my  ^^Miscellaneous  Works^  ( Vermischten 
Schriflen;)  and  in  1823  I  wrote  a  programme  ^  On  Instruction  in 
Natural  Science  m  Schaolsy 

Although,  during  an  uninterrupted  course  of  teaching  since  1823, 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  have  had  occasion  here  and  there 
to  seek  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  views  on  the  sub- 
ject have  not  substantially  changed. 

Even  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instruction.  From  1805  to  1808, 1  heard 
lectures  on  mineralogy  in  Freiberg,  from  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scarcely  its  parallel ;  pupils  came  to 
Freiberg  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia  and  America. 
And  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded — Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  Steffens,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more  I*  Werner's  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  and  order ; 
and  bis  descriptions  of  mineralogical  species  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  he  had  described  perhaps  ten  species,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  which  contained  these 
ten  groups  opened  on  tlie  table  before  us.  It  was  a  very  torture  of 
Tantalus,  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes  at  these,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  to  obtain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  appearance  of  so  many 
different  species.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner ;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  only  fragments  of  it,  had  Frei* 
berg  afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it  But  traders  in  miner- 
als came  there  fh>m  the  most  distant  countries,  and  of  them  the 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  usually  quite  rich,  purchased. 
Every  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals ;  and  they 
showed  their  treasures  to  each  other,  and  talked  about  them,  and 

*  While  I  WAS  ta  Freiberg  1  ate  at  a  boarding-dub,  which  eooaiated,  betidea  us  Germans,  or 
a  awia,  a  Freochmaii,  a  Roman,  a  Spaniard,  and  three  Rosilans,  one  firom  Nertchinsk,  whtoh 
Is  near  the  Chinese  boundary'lioe. 
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studied  them  together.  But  this  was  not  enough.  After,  therefore,  I 
had  attended  the  lectures  twice,  I  engaged  private  lessons  from  Wer^ 
ner,  merely  for  the  sake  of  going  through  his  excellent  collection  un- 
der his  direction;  When,  in  1811,1  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Breslau,  I  snw  that,  under  tho  drcunstmices  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  Werner's,  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  much  as  possible  by  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  my  instruction  in  the  background,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
might  gain  some  actual  minMralogio^  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  outside  assistance  which  was  aecassiUe  at  Freibecg ; 
the  academical  collection  being  the  only  otte  from  which  the  stodento 
QOiikl  gather  any  infennation. 

I  shall  hereafler  describe  the  method  to  which  I  i^esorted.  Besidea 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Gymnasium  to  instruct  any  of  his  scholars  who  might  have  a 
spedal  taste  for  mineralogy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  having 
some  gymnasiasts  under  my  teachii^  during  my  eight  years'  stay 
there ;  and  my  experience  in  Gdttingen  was  similar. 

1  was  transferred,  ia  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  also  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessons, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains,  In  1823 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Herei,  as  instructor  in  a  priTate 
school,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  boys  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralogy,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  my  pupib  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafler  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Erla^gen  in  1837. 
Here  I  taught  mineralogy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  students  in  a  some- 
what different  one.  Instruction  in  general  natural  lustory  was  a  some- 
what novel  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart^ 
ment  I  Q0ttI4  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  b^n  with  the  observation  of 
nature  hersel£  How  could  this  be  done,  for  inatanee,  in  math^natical 
and  physical  geqgra|»hy  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that^  as  thinga 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith** 
standing  that  very  many  points  noiight  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  meana  of  exhibiting  natural  ol^ts,  pietures,  m$f^ 
miodela,  4^c. 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface,  to  give  the  reader  a  gei^ 
cral  view  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history ;  and  to  make  it  properly  dear  thai  mineralogy  was 
my  chief  object 
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I.      OIFriCULTIKt. 

The  teaclier  of  natural  science  might  well  torn  dizzy  wben  he  con- 
siders the  vast  compass  of  his  subject,  and  the  mental  power  and  ex- 
ertion which  they  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  daily.  Where  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,022  stare,  Lalande  and  Beasel  saw  50,000;  where  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  1,500  species  of  plants,  StendeFs  ^  Ncmenclator 
BottmicuH^  for  1821  gave  89,684,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  less  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  the  cryptogamia.  Thus  the 
number  of  botanical  species  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  twenty 
years.  In  zoology  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  The  twelfth 
edition  of  Linnaeus'  "  System  "  included  about  6,000  animals,  while 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  1834,  enumerated  about  78,000.  The  greatest 
German  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died  thirty  years  ago,  in  1837, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recognized. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  This 
can  not  be  so  well  expressed  by  numbere ;  but  almost  any  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  beginning,  a  path  to 
pursue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
might  well  increase,  on  considering  bow  far  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried in  these  various  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathematics  holds  the  scepter ;  and  to  him 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 

II.      OBJKCTIONfTOJIATURALtCIEN'CB    IN  THX  OTMICASIUM  ANSWERK0. 

But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  study  are  not  all.  Still 
others,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  against  its 
porsttit  io  the  gymnasium ;  and  of  these  we  shaJl  now  speak. 

Uoless,  say  these  adversaries,  you  propose  to  claim,  with  Jaootot, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
mast  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up»  for 
the  reaaen  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  underetand  it  We  an- 
swer, It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
Ik^s  out  of  RaflTa  or  Funke's  natural  history,  made  them  commit  to 
memoiy  the  descriptions  of  animals,  <kc.,  and  then  questioned  them 
on  them.    But  men  always  generally  escape  from  such  emvs  as  thia. 
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Our  hopes  of  obtaiDiDg  competent  teachers  of  this  department  are  in- 
creasing, because  attention  has  of  late  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  because  there  have  been  established  in  the  universities, 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  nuithematics  and  natural  science, 
seminaries,  corresponding  to  the  philological  seminaries.* 

But,  rejoin  our  opponents,  even  supposing  that  teachers  of  natural 
sciences  have  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  Uiey  do  as  long  as 
the  gymnasia  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  ? 
Have  you  any  expectation  that,  in  times  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  denvmds  are  made  upon  the  income  of  the  state  from  so 
many  quarters,  collections  in  natural  history,  physics,  dbc^  will  be 
given  to  our  gymnasia  ?  Let  us  be  rejoiced  if  our  universities  are 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  instruction. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  bet- 
ter, and  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnana ; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
en  to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studies. 

To  give  an  example: — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  flora  of  each  neighbor- 
hood. No  forcing-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  any  place  destitute  of  gardens  sufficient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  and  fruit ;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  thorough  of  the  ^  PJdlosophia  Botanical  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystflls  are  required.  But  even  here  good  specimens 
can  be  obtained,  with  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  &c.f  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries' 
shops,  hc^  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  Ac 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  &c.,  from  the  overplus  of  the  collections  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  considerations  would  not  comfort  the  opponents  of  nat- 

*  Such  A  one  wu  established  st  Bonn,  in  1825 :  a  second,  in  1835,  tt  Konipberg ;  and  a 
*  Seminary  for  Real  Teatbers,"  at  Tubinfen,  in  1A38. 
t  ftrtlealarlj  4f  aaali  ^lecioMns  are  tuRd. 
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vral  sdenoes  in  the  gymnasia ;  they  would  now  come  out  with  their 
real  meaning — the  reason  of  their  reasons.  The  business  of  the  gym- 
nasia, they  say,  is  properly  classical  education,  by  and  for  the  classic 
authors.  Tliia  requires  so  exclusive  a  devotion  of  all  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  student,  that  none  can  remain  over  for  instruction  in 
natural  science.  Education  should  not  give  the  scholar  superficially 
universal  learning;  it  is  better  for  him  to  learn  one  thing  well  than 
a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  naany  things  badly. 

This  view  T  have  already  controverted  in  my  account  of  Sturm 
and  his  gymnasium.  This  teacher,  with  the  utmost  professional  skill, 
was  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  our  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and  • 
almost  Latin  only.  Greek  was  next;  and  no  instruction  whatever 
was  given  in  Hebrew,  German,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tofy,  geography,  natural  science,  or  drawing.  The  simplification  can 
not  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed ;  and  yet  Sturm  complains 
of  the  small  results  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  be 
laid  on  "  ill,**  not  on  *^  many.'^  In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  success,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  proportions.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  thing,  and  teach  that  ill;  as, 
for  inetance,  if  he  teaches  Latin  only,  and  that  with  the  design 
of  enabling  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother- 
tongue. 

The  universities,  say  our  opponents  again,  should  afford  the  neces- 
sary means  f>r  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  natural 
science.  Doubtless  they  should,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
that  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  philological  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  beginners  maua  and  amo. 

It  is  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  much  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  easily  and  firmly  do  recol- 
ledions  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds him  I  But  with  the  elements  of  Latin  it  is  wholly  different. 
These  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  worid  is  so  stimulating  to  him,  and  occupies  him  so 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  more 
mtcllectual  elements  of  language.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  in 
that  direction  which  is  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  their  child^s  na- 
tures. Will  not  such  a  measure  result  in  their  becoming  unnaturally 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  insensible  to  all  the  beauty  of  the 
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heaveas  and  the  earth — and  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  daaaiCB,  loa? 
For  to  feel  the  latter  diere  needa  a  training  of  e^e  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjoyment, 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnasium  pupik  in  mineral" 
ogy  in  Breslau  and  Erlangen.  These  usually  «Ueiided  at  11  A.  M., 
at  the  end  of  their  morniE^-lessons;  It  may  be  imagined  that  tikey 
came  so  weary  as  to  be  dbiuclined  to  attend.  Veiy  kx  from  it ;  they 
came  punctually,  and  of  their  own  free'wilL  They  took  hold  of  the 
study  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  indeed  showed  in  most  cases  far 
more  disposition  to  like  it,  and  clear  comprehension  of  it,  than  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rttdiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study^ 
ing  crystals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupvl  should,  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  the  university  «  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  hj  this,  of  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objects.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that^  to  students  possessed  of  swk  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  veiy  difierent  from  those 
whicn  must  now  be  delivered — 'lecturiss  which  would  deal  with  genei^ 
alized  views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects,  liie  gym* 
nasia  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  in 
what  classes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schiiols)  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  k>w^ 
and  lowest ;  for  experience  has  «hown  me  that  the  younger  boys  ai« 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  weH  as, 
and  usually  even  better,  dian  youths.*  And  these  beginners  in  Lat- 
in, whose  school-life  is  all  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars^  It  is  not  until 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  theiif 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  Are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruo 
tion  in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  nverse  to  the  former  study, 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  haB, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium. 

•  Th«  ea*e  to  diflbrent  wltk  Aiom  idcfwrtoMStt  of  aataTsI  nienBe  whleh  T««olre 
'rji\  knowledge,  and  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  intaUion  of  the  leiUMt, 
nrnt^esl  fMfncphjr,  Ibr  Inacsnee— «houTd  only  be  tau^t  In  the  higher  elaarefl. 
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The  fear  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  render  the  pupils 
arerse  to  that  of  languages  can  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  superficial  diversion,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  the  latter  case  it  does  not  seek  merely  an  unin- 
telligent oommuuioQ  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  but  the 
development  of  words,  as  «n  intellectual  blood,  from  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  translation  of  intuition  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 
tongue  ;  a  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  mother  language  is  the  mother  of  languages ; 
what  is  useful  for  the  former  is  indirectly  fisivorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first ' 
awoke  a  real  liking  and  capacity  for  language.  Things  which  the 
beginner  at  first  sees  corporeally,  singly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  to  survey  to  his  satisfaction,  have  afterward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  describable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  describes  innumerable  in- 
dividual substances ;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  the  resisting  power  of  the  material  world ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  i(  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wings,  and  ascend  easily  and  swiftly  into  the  bights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  which  he  had 
before  been  traveling. 

But  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stu- 
dent to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  the  most  difll;rent  If  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  ia  natural  science,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  the  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expreaaion,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  cfear  and  definite 
conceptions  as  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  sj^eak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  subject  he  understands. 

The  influence  of  aatural  sdenee  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  study  of  history.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally 
humUe  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
absurd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
limitations,  and  then  confine  nature  withia  them ;  and  thus  it  edu- 
cates the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  thus  trained  becomes  capable  of  ready  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  human  life.  It  can  recognize^  in  minerals  and 
plants,  and  in  men  also,  a  fixed  and  unvarying  plan ;.  and  all  disfigure- 
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ments  or  dbtortionA,  for  the  sake  cyf  aidii^  any  superficial  iheorieii 
will  be  paiiifal  to  it 

It  18  oomnoD,  in  gjiimasia,  to  give  osljooe,  or  at  most  two, 
hoars'  recitation  a  week  to  studies  not  reckoned  as  important  as  those 
we  ha^e  been  discussing — as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
often  carried  through  three  or  four  years,  in  successive  classes.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unfortonaie  method.  It  occasions  those  studies 
to^be  esteemed  mere  side-studies,  of  which  a  less  thorough  knowledge 
will  serve.  The  pupil  is  sure  to  see  Uiis,  and  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. If  he  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours*  instruction  a  week  in 
Latin  and  but  two  in  geography,  be  not  only  estimates  that  the  val* 
ue  of  Latin  is  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
less  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  leas 
strict  in  his  requirements  in  it  And  his  examination  and  testimo- 
niiUs  will  only  confirm  his  views  on  this  point  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  him  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along  in  this  spiritless  manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
stjudy  during  a  year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instanee, 
might  be  studied  for  one  year  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year;  and  so  on.  This  plan  would  give  the  pa« 
pils  a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  that  it  had  some  Kfo  in 
it;  whereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  all 
that  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  have,  in  the  under  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  miqds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  These  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  little  out  of  fresh 
remembrance ;  but,  in  the  second  grade  of  the  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  student  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  his  lessons  with  a  botanical  hand-bo^,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  he  will  at  once  know  that  this  flower 
is  a  daisy  and  that  a  dandelion,  because  he  has  always  known  it  from 
a  boy.  He  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  to  the  more  oomprehen- 
me  and  profound  investagation  of  the  vegetable  world  eyes  and 
«nierttanding  already  trained. 

m.    axTCfrr  or  AcauiaaiiENT. 
I-ifludetence  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 
ihe  extent  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 
whie  does  not  know  how  and  where  to  begin,  toward  what  end  to 
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look,  and  what  way  to  pnnue.  I  have  already  in  part  shown  how 
these  diffieultieft  may  be  overcome. 

Bat  the  question  to  answer  here  is,  whether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  learned  by  pro- 
fesaion ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degrees  in  knowledge ;  and 
can  not  even  the  beginner  find  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  degree 
to  which  he  has  atbuned,  if  it  be  really  truth  ?  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  spedes  of  plants,  nor  the  difficulty 
of  dassing  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  Let  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  them  from  their  first  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  their  see^s. 

Similar  principles  are  true  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory. Most  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  it  but  one  half-year.  My  task  was,  to  determine  what  they  could 
learn  within  this  time — ^not  half-way  and  dimly,  but  wholly,  clearly, 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  fix  my  limit  at  too  great  a  distance. 
'Where  I  did  -fix  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  will  only  say 
that  my  best  pupils  acquired  a  satisfactory  acquiuntance  with  the  most 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion, derived  from  actual  observation,  of  the  consistent  laws  wUfch 
prevul  throughout  them.  It  is  a  consideration  which  may  console 
the  teacher  of  natural  science,  for  the  low  degree  ot  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  point  of  learning,  have  confessed,  with  ingenu- 
ous humility,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignoranuf 

IT.      BBQIlfNINO. 

*^  We  have  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  ^  for  the 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils .  shall  attain, 
but  much  about  our  own  ignorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct* 
ing  in  it  For  wd  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  have  fallen  into 
error  on  this  point" 

The  difficulty  of  adopUng  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  ye^rs  ago,  I  undertook  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  studying  mountainous  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  following  considerations  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  geognostic  studies. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  student 
should  follow. 

^flueh  M  a«or  apv,  lawl  f laae«,  teon  pjritM,  ftnMl,  4te. 

f  Tblt  It  an  esprearion  which  haa  a  very  different  meanlnf  In  the  moudi  of  the  naMer  aai 
tofhrtartheaebolar. 
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He  should  first  examine,  in  ftll  directions,  the  neighborhood  of  hb 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  his  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
Acquaintance  is  the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  fresh  pleasure  whidi 
jouth,  joyful  and  free  from  sdendfic  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtiuning  m  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artificially  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  kyanometer,  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are 
Quercus  robur  or  Quercut  pedunculata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  take 
his  Linnaeus  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
mologist is  setting  him  to  chase  butterflies  and  impale  them.  Nei- 
ther is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps, 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  to  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
young  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
an  ingenuous  poet  does.  In  this  first  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
the  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  active  life  of  scientific  effort.  But  most  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  these  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  the  brightness  of  the  imaginaiy  world 
which  they  see.  Even  the  great  Pestalozzi  falls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  he  says  that  ^  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
They  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  the 
characters  of  the  different  fiunilies,  dpc"  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
child  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnaean  system,  so  that 
he  may  study  plants  in  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seems 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  hear  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  sounds  to  him ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  the  first  violin  part,  then  the  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clanonets,  trumpets,  dpc.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  he  would  hear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  thought  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  ^  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  entomologizing,"  but  merely,  '^we  are  go- 
infir  to  walk.*'    How  much  more  naturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bird-of-passage  lostinot  seises  them  at  the  uoiversity,  wander  through 
the  father-land  and  rejoice  in  its  grandeur,  and  lay  it  deeply  to  heart, 
without  any  idea  of  a  premature,  and  painful,  and  usually  repulsive 
studying  of  any  particular  subject  I  hate  this  analyzing  and  lifeless 
dementariang  of  the  first  youthful  impressions  of  nature — this  foolish, 
superficial,  heartless,  frivolous  directing  of  the  understanding  prema- 
turely out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heart  and  render  it  old  before  its  time.  The  utmost  attsunments  of  a 
mind  thus  truned  must  be— unless  aided  by  remarkable  natural  qual- 
ities— to  observe  with  the  bodily  eye ;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;  to  derive  mere  lifeless  ideas  from  creation ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  thus  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afford  a  repulsive  imitaUon  of  living  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  learning  intelligently,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genial  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  mode  of  instruction  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op- 
posite in  that  whose  advocates  despise  the  adult  reason,  and  would 
constrain  themselvea  to  remain  children  always — to  feel,  and  only  to 
feeL  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgusting, 
pitiful  poetasters  of  our  time,  who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  in 
so  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Their  false  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence is  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actress,  who  plays 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noble  young  damsel.  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  with  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Shakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  my  subject 

If  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  the  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  be  prosaic  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  will  become  a  hope  of  realizing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  effort  After 
yon  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  full 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  labor  of  becoming 
fiimiliar  with  each  part  of  it ;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  living  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem* 
brance  lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  you  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separate  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  simple  and  obscure,  develops 
and  becomes  clear. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  offering 
lumself  to  receive  impressions,  from  an  artless  susceptibility  to  the 
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oollective  impreasion  produced  by  the  locality  examined,  to  an  actire 
effort  to  distinguish  this  impreseion  into  itd  component  parts.  The 
great  compound  picture  of  the  district  about  him  divides  intd  innumer- 
able little  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  geoghostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  wie  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  science. 


▼.   ■CISIVCB  AND  AST. 


'^  As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  youthful  heart.''  And,  I  may  add, 
the  future  geognosist  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  tliis  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initial  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter  ?  I  answer,  decidedly,  Tes ;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coinddently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  he  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower-painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  "  Reyrurrd  the  FoxJ^  as  well 
as  the  great  zoologist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  boys,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characterize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mathe- 
matician, or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
painter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  acousticist  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  was  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  per- 
spective, and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body ;  Otto  Philif)  Runge 
constructed  a  theory  of  colors.  Goethe  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  *^ Metamorphoses  of  Plants;^  he  had  an  eye  seldom 
equaled  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  observed  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostle 
character.  A  man  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist'-s  power  of  representation,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
thought,  will  produce  scientific  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thought.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
iti  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequentiy 
the  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  sciences  of  the  arts.  The  architect  must  understand  mechanics ; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors :  botany 
and  zodlogy  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  mineral- 
ogy, clear  and  accurate  drawings  of  crystals. 
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Sdence  seeks  pnncspallj  truth;  but  art,  beauty.  While  the 
botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  correctly  and  completely  as  possible 
the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the  painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a 
Bom  centifidia;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  roses  of  unimaginable  beauty.  While  the  Greek  sculptor  carved 
the  Lions  of  St  Mark,  Cuvier  gave  us  an  excellent  descriplion  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  From  the  school  of  Werner  came  scientific 
works  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners*  songs  of 
Novalis. 

I  have  lengthened  this  discussion,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  peda- 
gogical rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  speaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning but  throughout  all  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science, 
to  the  beauty  of  God^s  works ;  to  cultivate  the  pupils*  susceptibility  to 
this  beauty ;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  faculty,  how- 
ever directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfectly  as  possible  the 
thing  seen :  so  that,  for  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  recognize  plants  and  crystals  but  to  draw  them.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  the  beauty  of  which  I  speak 
is  so  wholly  indifferent  to  so  many  teachers.  They  makeSio  en- 
deavor to  learn  whether  their  pupils  take  such  pleasure  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetrating  attention  that  a  flower- 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tyros  analyze  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthers  and  pistils,  d^c 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  familiar  idea  of  the 
flower,  they  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  idea  of  its  species  in  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,  in  those  departments  of  natural  science  which 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  observation  by  tlie 
senses  to  abstract  mathematical  theory.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is 
the  case  in  our  day,  when  atomistics  and  mechanics,  in  a  mathemat- 
ical form,  are  every  where  forcing  themselves  forward,  and  where  so 
many  are  seeking  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  referemre 
at  all  to  beauty. 

VI.      MATBBMATIOAL  ABI»  SLBXWrrABT   IIWtatfOTIOIf  JN  NATUSAL  KIKlfCB. 

Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art.*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  crystallization  and  of 
chemical  unions;  the  nUmber  of  petals  and  of  anthen;  the  figure,  sifee, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  firmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals,  of  harmony  in  music;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 

*' Hie  form  was  in  the  archetype  before  it  was  In  the  work ;  io  the  dirine  mlod  belbre  }t 
Wm  in  the  cre«tore."--Kepler,  '^Biirmcn,  dt^mdit"  t 
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grouping,  and  lives  in  tbe  hexameters  of  Homer  and  the  cboral 
measures  of  the  tragedians. 

But  can  we  for  such  reasons,  when  instruction  is  required  in  music, 
drawing,  ^c^  answer,  Yes  I  we  teach  mathematics,  and  shall  thus  at 
least  indirectly  prepare  tlie  pupil  for  the  studies  which  you  wish  f 
By  no  means ;  and  as  little  would  it  serve  where  instruction  in  natural 
science  is  required.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  mathematical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natural  science,  &c.  On  this  point  there 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  place  mathematics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  oourses,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  it  may  be  said,  "If  we 
grant  that  mathematics  form  the  theory  of  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  ?  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
they  thus  become  capable  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  center  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — to  innumerable  sciences  and  arts.  Should  the 
teacher  rather  choose  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  to  reach  the  center  I  ^ 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  not  confirmed  its  propriety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  others  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  purely  mathematical  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  8urve3ring,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,  astronomy,  geology,  Ac.,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  as  a  human  instinct.  From  this  heterogeneous 
world  of  phenomena  iU  common  elementary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pore 
mathematics,  arose  subsequently.  This  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  bo  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

f  How  «oiQplet0l7  oew  is  the  world  of  beaatUbl  Inter^related  matheooatieal  bodies  which 
has  arisen  from  the  inTestlgations  Into  natarsl  crystals,  and  bow  utterly  were  the  preat  early 
matbematicianp  wUtipot  an  a  priori  knowle(1f«  of  it  I 
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in  pare  mathematics  is  thus  fiillj  prepared  ibr  all  the  arts  and 
Bcieiioes  which  are  based  on  mathematics — ^that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  by  means  of  his  formulas.  Is  it^  supposed  that  one  who  has 
learned  general  bass — ^the  mathematical  basis  of  music — ^has  by  that 
means  trained  his  feelings  and  his  ear  ?  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crystal  a  mineralogist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  reason^  during  those  years  when  it  is  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  thought — this  activity  of  the  reason  exclusively 
within  itself— loses  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  sensitive- 
ness to  the  material  creation.  He  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  he  sought  after  the  laws  of  God's  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  industry,  and  with  which  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering  them ;  and  he  imperceptibly  becomes  a  scientific  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  faith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor ;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  only 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  child  of  his  own  intellect — as  if  he  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalists,  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way, 
whether  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

It,  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  our  pupils — if  we. would, protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bald  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  easy  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  youth ;  and  gradually  bring  them  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
lervation  of  nature,  is  so  fax  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Baoon*s  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  "  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  if* 

▼II.      IMimOCTION  lir  MINBRALOGT. 

With  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  science  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  the  method  of  instructing  it  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known ;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  classification  of  minerals.     Naturalists  were  satisfied  with  un- 

*  Whm  hat  here  been  nid  will  be  illuMnted  by  eabMqueut  ezwDplct.  Further  detalla  will 
^  fvaod  in  the  chapter  on  Geometry. 
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denUading  and  teacbring  audi  of  dieir  peculiaritiet  aa  were  moat  ob* 
▼iodf.  Qold,  tbej  said,  k  yellow,  brig^  and  heaVT.  ^t  these  aaae- 
terma  might  be  used  to  describe  csopper  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites*— as  in 
Messing.  Werner  perceived  how  defective  were  such  descriptions ; 
and  how  far  they  were  from  being  sufficient  to  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  a  species— «nd  still  more  to  distinguish  with  en* 
tire  certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteristic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  chanicteristicB,  the  roost  obvious  and  the  most  recondite 
alike,  should  be  understood  and  expressed.  It  was  in  thia  belief  that 
be  wrote  his  ^'' Theory  frfSxterfud  CharacteristkSy  {LehrevondmAuB* 
wrn  Kenmeiehen.)\  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  &ct,  an  ex* 
iiaustive  etatement  of  the  sensible  characteristics  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  stated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva* 
riable  expressions  for  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  grades. 
The  motto  of  his  book  was  ^  Be  not  facile  in  choice  of  words ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  tilings.'*  And  he  arranged  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describing  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  hia  at- 
tention to  the  order,  clear  comprehension,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristics.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  fully  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals ;  but  with 
this  difierence,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definite  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  ^bc,  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs usually  includes  a  variety  of  related  colors  and  crystals,  which 
must  be  described. 

Not  to  Enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  began,  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  speciea  cbsely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
eihibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  vrhich  was  of 
great  value  in  itself,  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerals  was  quite  subordinate. 

**  Words  are  good,"  says  G^the,  "  but  not  best"  This  was  true 
in  die  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob- 

*It  it  thta  defectiTcneii  In  descriptiooa  which  Imvm  ob  fo  often  at  a  kMt  to  know  wbai 
mineral  the  early  writera—Pllnj,  for  fnetanee— meant  by  any  fiven  nama. 

IThli  work  appeared  in  1774,  and  Wm  trantfated  l&to  rarloiui  IafiC(Ua(ei.  Werntf  Wta 
twenty-four  when  he  wrote  it. 
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tlin  a  knowledge  of  the  miBerais  themseWes ;  and  how  it  was  chiefljr 
this  uiipkaaant  ezperienoe  at  Werner's  lectures  whidi  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  opposite  method  in  teaching 
mineralogj. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  beginning,  to  let  the  pupil  first 
eiamine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  any 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  may 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructing  in  external  characteristics, 
becaose  this  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  by  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness;  for 
such  a  method  would  break  up  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  receptive  mood 
proper  to  obtain  an  apjnehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  having  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
roust,  especially  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  jeduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  pecu- 
liarities^ even  to  the  vaiybg  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  will  find  both  yel- 
k>w ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  pure,  clear  yellow  of 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  He  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  d^c. 

Thus,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  separate  pecuIiariUes  of  both 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  clearly  appear ;  whereas,  without 
such  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  would  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errors  without  a  dloser  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
the  student  would  be  much  more  likely  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topaz  than  to  rank  it  as  similar  to  a 
piece  of  insignificant,  opaque,  homely,  white  quartz,  though  the  latter 
is  its  proper  place. 

Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  suffi* 
dent  to  enable  mining  ofiSdab  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
vestigations. For  example,  the  purely  scientific  mineralogist  determ- 
ines the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
The  spedfic  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 

*  the  eomm«mcement  of  mlneralofical  InitrucUon  it  entirely  like  tbatof  geofnotj  and  bot- 
any ;  In  every  caae,  a  tItIcI  and  permanent  Impreaeion  should  be  had  of  the  total  Idea  before 
•ay  analyib  of  tt. 
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places.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  thns  1,000,  that  of  gold 
is  19,258.  The  miner  can  not  usually  attempt  so  accurate  a  determ- 
ination; but  he  can  make  that  which  Werner  gires.  He  makes 
five  grades  of  specific  gravity ;  and  very  judiciously  taught  his  pupils  to 
determine  these,  without  balances,  by  poising  the  substance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  them  to  be  able  to  say  only  ''Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerak;'**  not  that  ''its  specific 
gravity  is  19,268." 

What  Werner  did  not  require  from  mining  ofilcers  we  can  still 
less  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  they  must  first  learn  to 
estimate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner's  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  similar.  He 
treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  phyucal  description  of  every  separate  item ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathematically  developed  crystallography.f 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral^  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  it 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying ;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varies  infinitely,  without  afiecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  its  sides  and  corners  are  invariable.^ 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crystals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  the  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  he  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres 
pondiug  sides  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  the  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equal  squares ;  that  of  the  octahedron,  eight  equal  and  eqtu- 
lateral  triangles. 

Above  all,  the  beginner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mineralogy.§  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  his  8tudy.| 

*  Tbit  cluf  includes  minerals  whose  specific  grti^Hj  is  oyer  6,000. 

t  It  is  not  meant  that  the  teaeher  ouf  hi  to  restricc  himself  entlrdjr  to  Werner's  theory  of 
the  external  marks ;  there  are  manjr  points  (in  crystallofraphjr  especiallj)  which  must  he 
made  more  clear  and  definite  than  be  made  tliem.  But,  lilie  Werner,  the  teacher  must  nerer 
lose  sight  of  the  elementary  attitude. 

4  More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  point. 

i  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Geometrj,  and  to  mj  ^  A  B  C-Book  of  OysfoBs. 
gre^tkjf,"  (JL  B  C-Bueh  der  Erfttattkunde.) 

II  What  here  follows  may  be  used  as  additional  to  what  was  laid  above  of  the  relatloa  ^ 
tween  mathematical  and  elementary  Instruction  in  natural  science. 
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It  h  enoagh  for  the  beginner  to  know  that  the  cube  has  six  sides, 
twelve  edges^  and  eight  oomers.  But  that  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  1,  2,  and  3,  is  a  fact  with  which  he  has  no  business ; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  use  of  certain  mathematical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horizontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical one&  But  he  should  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  ''There  ar^  six 
quadrilateral  surfaces,  and  the  cube  has  therefore  6x4-^-2=12  edges. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  full  description  of  its  form 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  surfaces  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sides, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form.  Vesuvianite,  [dot  Zeuzitoedery^ 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapeziums,  and  therefore 
24x4-7-2=: 48  edges;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other  twenty-four. 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  another  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  less  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  540  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  fonnula  that  it  has  540^180=360  angles.  But,  if  I  give 
him  the  body  itself,  he  is  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  that  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  from  six  sur- 
faces, dec  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  how  many  sur&ces,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  in  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
familiar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses*  bridge.  He  neither  under- 
stands it  nor  what  he  discovers  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  to  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  ri^t  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  leam  to  analyze  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply :  The  best  introduction  to  tliis 
knowledge  is  to  take  him  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  in  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  He  before  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  crystallization,  <&c  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid — only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  do  it  themselves. 

*  A«E— (8-42.)  From  this,  E  or  S  can  be  determined^  if  the  namber  of  aof  lea  ud  mw^ 
&eM^or  of  edge*  and  angles,  Is  given. 
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This  investigation  of  the  collection  should  follow  the  general  theory 
of  external  marks;  which  is  indeed  only  an  arrangement  of  th« 
characteristics  which  the  pupil  has  learned  to  know  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  spedes.*  When  the  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  the  study^ 
then,  and  not  before,  he  is  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  mineralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  species  into 
words,  a  pupil  thus  trained  can  translate  the  words  back  again  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incantation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  corresponding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  must,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  for  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic.  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  "  Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  you  may  agree  in  things.** 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  useless  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  impressions  exist  in  his  mind,  to  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressions — ^by  words.  •*  No  description,"  says 
Forster,  in  his  **  Views  on  the  Lower  Rkine^  {Ansichten  vom  Nieder- 
rheiriy)  '<  will  convey  to  another  what  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  to  the 
smallest,  may  state  their  relative  size,  form,  position,  substance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — ^in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  had  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  image  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indelibly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind.**  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Forster  is  right,  or  that 
learned  man  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antiquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  sculptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  then  it 
must  needs  be  admitted  that  the  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 
books. 

*For  torUicr  deUila  od  this  point  we  Appeodiz  II. 
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I  have  thus  eodeayored  to  describe  the  method  of  my  instructions 
in  mineralogy,  and  its  reasons ;  and  to  show  how  the  pupil  may  be 
gradually  carried  onward,  -from  his  first  silent  and  simple  observation 
of  nature,  to  a  full  and  intelligent  comprehension  and  description  of 
aunerals  and  all  their  peculiarities.*  It  remains  to  offer  some  observ- 
atioDS  on  the  tiaits  of  pupils. 

▼ni.      CBAKAOTKRIVriCI  OT  rUPIIA 

There  is  a  universal  method  of  instruction,  applicable  to  nil  pupils, 
and  based  upon  the  nature  of  its  sulject,  which  js  the  same  for  all 
.pu{»ls,  and  upon  the  universal  qualities  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discussed  this  method,  which  was  that  followed  by  me  in 
teaching'  mineral<^. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  department  of  study 
is  a  qualified  teacher  of  it ;  too  little  regard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thus  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  universal  relation  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  skill  in  teaching  which  depends  upon  that 
understanding — the  universal  method. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lectures,  bow  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instruction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
tinctly di^rent  and  even  opposite  characters  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  instruct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
Jonger  I  tau^t  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
only  to  the  sulgect  of  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
ihoold  be  able  to  xlraw  up  as  good  a  monograph  upon  single  scholars 
4»  upon  single  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teadber  must  be  sttch  a  roaster  of  his  subject  that  no  difficulty  will 
rise  to  embarrass  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  this  mode  of  regard- 
ing each  single  pupil  1  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here  mention  a  few. 

.And,  first,  the  bad  ones. 

CSompUiinta  are  made  of  inactive  museleB,of  weak  arms,  shoulders, 
and  legs;  bat  much  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 
senses,  and  especially  ^f  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insensibility. 
This  I  have  feand,  to  my  sorrow,  in  many  pupils,  particularly  the 
older  ones.  And  uo  wonder.  Brought  up  in  the  city,  among  books, 
their  eyes  were  directed  to  almost  nothing  except  reading  and  writing, 

*Ht  )m  omlf  after  teeing  reifched  tlilt  point  that  they  atioiild  take  np  mineralofioa] 
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a  sad  and  grievous  slavery,  in  which  the  unfortunate  senses  were  left 
almost  destitute  of  anj  pleasure,  stimulus,  or  refreshment,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery.  There 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes ;  as 
in  some  miners  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter's  son. 

This  dullness  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  influence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  was  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estab- 
lishment specially  difficult  was  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruction  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  what- 
ever for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  They  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  for  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  his  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  tlie  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  .  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  leo- 
tures  were  useless  in  this  pursuit ;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  that  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  legs  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
learn  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn's  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerals  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  tbe  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there  was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  their 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  them.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign'  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  which, 
out  of  obstinacy,  I  wouki  not  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts.  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined Ute  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals,  without 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
did  not  understand  me ;  for  they  had  usually  been  accustomed,  in 
their  study  of  geography,  history,  &c.,  to  satisfy  their  teacher  with 
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the  empiiest  memomation  of  Dames.  I  had  the  noBt  troable  with 
some  grown-up  persons,  whose  powers  of  thou^t  had  been  «id 
naturallj  stimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  miud 
which  is  indispensable  for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  rei^  tiberough  and 
iotelligeat  receptivity.  Tliey  were  incessaatlj  luterrttpted  and  divert* 
ed  by  notions  that  occurred  to  them-^-tbe  ualimely  misconeeptions 
of  a  cursory,  superOcial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  these  unfortunate  experiences;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  accouat  of  my  pupik,  boC  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  blaoie  my  pupils 
fu  tiieae  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree.  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  could  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  despair  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  During 
subsequent  years,  especially,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant experiences,  even  with  pupils  who  were  at  first  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if  the  least 
rautnai  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 
day. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Some  of  them  were  lucid, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
witkmi  themselves,  8k>wer  to  understand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expressioii. 

So»e  seemed  t»  hate  equal  talents  for  every  thing ;  while  others 
were  indiiied  in  some  one  direciion«  Some,  particularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  an  acute  eye  for  form,  but  being  deficient  in  feeling  Ibr 
lusief  or  ix>lor.  These  biat  were  often  inclined  V^  proceed  quickly 
from  actual  observatioii  of  objeets  to  mathenntieal  treatment  of  them ; 
some- even  carrying  this  t^dency  s«  fiu*  as  to  begin  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
foigoi  the  most  importattt  eoasideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  they 
wepe  dealing  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  Ood,  not  with  the  mere 
thoughts  of  men. 

The  active  and  sensitiiFe  eyes  of  tiiose  who  had  a  fbeling  for  color 
and  luster,  on  tbe  contrary,  became  gradually  educated  to  a  full  appre- 
faensioii  of  the  crystals,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  modifiea*^ 
tioos.     They  also  comprehended  the  mathematical  laws  of  these 
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fonns,  80  far  as  they  oould  be  deduced  immediately  from  actual  obeerr- 
ation  of  them ;  but  ahowed  a  want  of  hciWij  in  mastering  the  pure 
mathematica  of  the  subject,  and  a  dislike  for  it 

Some  pupils  showed  similar  tendencies  toward  particular  groups  of 
minerals,  and  dislikes  for  others ;  and  they  mastered  more  easily  a 
knowledge  of  those  they  liked,  even  when  they  seemed,  to  one  free 
from  any  prepossession  on  the  subjeet^  much  more  difficult  than  the 
others. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  pupils,  which  I  can  not  fully  de- 
scribe without  giving  an  account  of  each  individual  pupil,  became  the 
cause  of  my  opimon  that  teaching  exclusively  in  one  general  method 
is  quite  impossible. 

U.      INSTROCnON  IN  BOTANT. 

In  the  private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instructed  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  most  useful, 
were  made  most  prominent — as  domestic  animals  were  in  zodlogy. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  laid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil  entered  the  names  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  divided  as  follows : — 

TIME.  HAMB.  VULCK,  BKMABKS. 

May.  Granulous  Sazifhige.        KogeldorC        Has  a  gnnulated  root 

The  pupils  might  write  under  ^^  Remarks  ^  whatever  they  choae ; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  had  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plant.  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description; 
inasmuch  as  this  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  a 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  pkmts  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  oould  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  oould 
be  found ;  as,  saxifrage  at  Mdgeldorf,  in  May,  d^c.  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
boy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  after 
a  few  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  said,  '*  Here  is 
another  sort  of  speedwell.^  So  simple  and  natural,  in  strongly- 
marked  plants,  is  the  arrangement  into  genera  of  species. 

It  win  be  found  judicious,  lest  this  scientific  examination  should 
make  them  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
such  .as  show  sufficient  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  floweri. 
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DuriDg  the  first  summer  my  pupils  acquired  a  knowledge  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  varieties.  This  is  rather  too  great  a  number 
than  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  thorough  and  permanent  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  plants  than  an  indistinct  and  superficial  one  of  many, 

X.     NBCIMAaT  moomiiTBiiCT. 

Bacon  says,*  ^There  is  scarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
science  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  he  become  as  a  little  child." 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  hk  dramatized  plays ;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators ahall  for  a  time  forget  their  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  ''become  children  again."  But  the  people  answer  him,  ''We 
thank  Qod  that  we  are  no  longer  children ;  our  education  cost  us 
pains  and  sweat  enough.'' 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pupils  at  our  schools  of  learning 
di?e  so  entirely  among  books  and  lectures — ^in  a  worki  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  shut  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  life — 
that  they  have  usually,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  university, 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  received  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  first  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  back  to  their  former  childlike  condition,  not 
eidusively  by  actual  observation,  but  chiefly  by  words — by  the  stim- 
ulus of  properly-directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  I  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  firom  it  In  order  to  render  oral  instruction  pos^ 
siUe,  I  was  forced,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  begin  with  instruction  in  * 
external  marks ;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  the  technical  mineralog- 
ieal  terms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  true  to  my  earlier  method. 

XI.      *' MTBTBRXOWLT  aSYBALBD.^'t 

Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zodlogy  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  actual  inspection  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  species, 
genera,  Ac,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separate  them  from  those  unlike  them. 

•Nov.  Ori.,I.,«^ 

tTleck,  to  ••  Puu  m  Bo9U,** iPkamUuua;^  2,  SM7. 

}**llioa  Haad'tt  mjuftmUna^r  reTaavd."     Ooethe'i  •*  WhUer  JoMnMy  lo  tkt  SanJ* 
Btnn^t  IM  Winter:^ 
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But  when  we  have  oorrectlj  learned  and  expressed  these  generic 
ideas,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  existence? — ^bave 
we  learned  what  is  the  essence  of  their  being  and  Kfe  ? 

Haller,  who  all  his  long  fife  unweariedly  and  honestly,  investigated 
nature,  may  answer : 

"No  spirit,  however  creative^  can  pierce  the  secrets  of  natore." 

No  created  spirit  be  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  Haller:*  "It  is  &1aely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions^  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  oorrespond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objecti— 
it  mingles  up  its  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  and 
colors  theni/'  And  Newton^s  doctrine  is  the  same^  when  he  says^ 
^  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
fed  only  their  outer  surfisoes,  smell  only  their  perfume,  tasla  only 
their  flavor ;  the  essence  of  their  being  we  can  perceive  by  no  senso 
and  by  no  reflection/'f 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Haller's  assertion,  but  afterward 
agreed  with  it  He  says,^  "1^^  ^^e,  identical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  discern  it  onlj 
in  reflections,  examples^  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
wci  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  escape  the  desire  of  comprehending  it." 

Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incompreheDaiUe  mysteries 
in  his  science.  Thus  he  saya,  '^The  operation  cf  external  thinga 
upon  the  consdousnees,  tlie  awakening  of  a  perception,  a  oonoeptiout 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason.*'  The  great  zoologist,  who 
has  surpassed  all  in  investigating  tlie  laws  <^  the  animal  creation^ 
comes  upon  the  question — whajt  is  life?  and  how  does  it  exist?  and 
^e  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mystery.§ 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  ''How  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
ignorant !"  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Airica,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  poles ;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  and  the  like ; 

'  Nov.  Orv^  L,  41. 

t  Principift,  3, 1, 676.  (Le  Sear*!  ed.,  I7G0.)  "  Their  eMeuee  we  can  peredire  bf  no  iense, 
no  reflection :  and  nraeh  leM  have  we  nny  Me*  of  tlie  etMntlal  MlatUM  of  Ood." 

:  Works,  51, 264 

f  Cuvier'8  '*  Animal  Kingdom^"  truMlnted  hf  Voigt,  toI.  1, 9,  tO.  **  All  the  eodeavon  of 
phytlciKi  have  been  unable  to  Inform  as  how  life  la  orfanised ;  whether  of  Itself,  or  from 
•ome  external  source."  **  The  existence  of  orfaolscd  bodies  Is  thercfors  the  greaiest  ss«ret 
of  oifSAio  economy,  and  of  all  nature."     •  ■  * 
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Ut  wliat  if  we  are  convicted  of  universal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
indaded  in  the  domain  of  science  ?  I  repeat :  Have  we  effected  a 
perfectly  exhaustive  investigation  of  any  single  existence  or  fact  in 
natnre  ?  la  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  such  fact  has  both  its 
comprehenaiUe  and  incomprehensible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  us !  * 

Did  not  Cuvier,  so  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  find  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  he  not  thus 
brought  to  confess  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  form^ 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  he,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  ?  Can  he  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  sur&ces, 
so  that  each  surface  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  true  f  We  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scientific.  He 
computes  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  as  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
fi>r  ignorance?  I  reply:  Count  one  hundred  while  the  minute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  Tou  can  then  predict  with  certiunty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hundred  the  hand  will  stand  at  six,  and  when  you  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  will  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
he  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  he  for  that  reason  tell  what 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter  ?  f     What  man  can  even  answer 

*  "BeeaaK  ttmt  which  Buf  be  known  of  God  to  mknlfeit  In  them."  **For  we  know  in 
pert  *  *  *  bat  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  eonie,  then  (hat  which  la  in  part  ahali  be 
done  sway    *    *    '    now  I  know  in  part,  bnt  then  ehall  I  know  even  ae  alao  I  am  known.'* 

t  Mewtao,  who,  m  we  have  aeen,  eonaidered  the  real  eaenee  of  all  bodlea  entirely  incom- 
prehensible to  man,  would  of  courae  reply  that  Mich  requireroenu  could  not  be  »atiefled. 
Hie  originator  of  tlie  theory  of  gravitation,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  only  quali- 
tieaof  graivlty,  not  ita  eaaence.  Tbua  he  laya,  ''I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  Uie 
baavea  and  of  the  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  I  have  not  assigned  any  cause  for  gravity." 
Again,  having  stated  the  qualities  of  gravity,  he  aays,  **  Bat  I  have  not  been  able  to  deduce 
fttnn  the  phenomena  the  cause  of  these  properties  of  gravity,  and  I  offer  no  hypothesis." 
(Prineip.,  I.  e.,  p  676.)  And  in  like  manner  in  the  **  OpHea,"  (Clarke's  e<l.,  1740,  p.  396.) 
■•There  are  efficient  principles,  such  as  gravity,  whose  existence  is  testified  to  by  natural 
;  bat  what  are  the  causes  of  these  principles  has  never  been  explained.    Every 
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the  question,  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  the  earth — of  this  very 
earth  on  which  you  live  ?  And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  have 
an  answer  to  it,  he  may  be  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth- 
Spirit  in  Goethe^s  Faust  : 

"  Thoa  art  equal  4o  tbe  spirit  which  thou  oomprebendest — 
Not  to  me." 

Such  considerations  should  not,  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  understanding  any  understanding  of  nature,  but  should 
only  counteract  the  illusive  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  God,  their  creator,  can  understand 
them.*    To  us  nature  is  '*  mysteriously  revealed." 

But«  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  ? 

I  reply :  A  recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  revelation  and 
mystery  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest- 
ness toward  eternity;  while  he  will  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful and  invariable  divine  laws.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  exeellent  influence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction  ? 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  influence  exerted  on  their 
scholars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  drcle  of  overestimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries ;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  most  commonly  happens  that  Uiey 
fail  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselves  in  vain  over  the  incomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  hatch  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presumptuous  blindness  they  set  up  as  being  those  laws.  The 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fools. 

where  the  quAlitlet  tt  manifeit,  bat  their  cauMt  ■rehkideo.*'  And  agiin,  *Thcrtai« 
orif Inatinf  cautet  (prineipia)  of  motion,  m  fravltj.  Bat  Um  cmms  of  Umm  1  teanre  to  bt 
inTMtigtttcd." 

•  »•  By  unlTertal  analogy.'*— (Bacon.) 

t  As  Kepler  repeatedly  doet. 
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XU.      LAW   AND  nUSDOM. 

Beginnera  are  dismayed  at  tbe  apparent  irregularity  of  crystals. 
On  oomparing,  for  instance,  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  six  equal  sides, 
with  a  cubic  crystal  of  finer  spar,  whose  sides  are  very  unequal,  he 
£uicie8  that^  notwithstanding  the  right  angles  of  the  spar,  there  is  by 
no  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  ciystal  as  in  the  artifi- 
cial model. 

To  remove  this  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevail  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  lily 
that  its  blossom  has  a  six-petaled  campanulate  corolla,  six  anthers, 
a  sexfid,  capsule,  <SK^  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
weU  as  a  lily  from  Mount  Carmel.  And  so  do  the  carefully  painted 
lilies  in  old  paintings ;  they  have  a  six-leaved  corolla,  six  anthers,  &c 
Thus  the  generic  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  applies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
is  evident;  but  an  ignorant  person,  on  learning  so  much,  might  proba- 
bly ecmclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  the  electress  who  denied  Leibnitz^s  assertion  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quite  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  two 
hlies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  ''The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  unchangeable,"  but  their  unchangeableness  doe<) 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individuals  subject 
(oit;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  unconstrained  beauty. 

This  appears  still  more  clearly  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
forget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  ''  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "  I  desire  not  to  be  free  without 
Thee ;  let  my  will  be  thine  and  thine  mine." 

From  this  culminating  point  of  revealed  freedom  and  concealed 
law,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  world.  While  the  ungodly  may 
fidl  into  the  delusion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  Fealm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom. 

Freedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
fireedoro,  that  is,  of  individual  action.  .  But  a  first  suggestion,  a  dawn 
of  this  freedom,  an  evidence  that  God  desires  not  a  world  of  uniform 
puppets,  but  of  free  and  independent  creatures,  is  revealed  in  the 
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realm  of  nature,  by  this  infinite  variety  of  individuals,  included  nn« 
der  one  and  tbe  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  is  true  even  of  tbe  crystals  of  tbe  mineral  kingdom.  If 
we  find  a  crystal  prismatic,  siz-«ided,  and  terminated  ai  each  end  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  tbe  nomber  of  surfaoes,  and  tbe 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  tbe  sixe  of  the 
sides  of  tbe  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  is  like  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  variety  in  size  which  brings  ooi 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  because 
all  its  similar  surfaces  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupiFs  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  relations ;  and  he 
will  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
of  being  realty  like  the  artificial  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 


It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  for- 
mer periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  tbe  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
it,  fit>m  their  early  years,  to  a  dear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  tbe  creation — that  other  Holy  Writ 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  would  enslave 
the  senses,  would  most  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  ezeraiBe 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philosopher 
uses  his  senses  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  he  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
stroy their  loftier  susceptibilities.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natuval 
history  must,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  tbe  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart  He  must  seek 
to  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takes  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes 
disappear :  and  immortal  thoughts,  rooted  in  God,  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  tbe  whole  man.  In  tbe  imsginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  worid,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  developed, 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life ;  they  are  the  means  for  influencing  his 
immortal  soul.    As  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  they  begin  to 

•  Bach  M  Che  pvraUellsin  of  the  cdgMi 
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dnappear ;  and  we  then  complain  that  the  powers  of  our  eyes  and 
«ais  are  decujing.  But  let  us  not  oompkin ;  iet  us  heiein  recogDue 
a  tdcen  that  in  ^e  man,  bis  bodily  senses  sated  with  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  are  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer ;  and 
that  be  is  thus  ripening  and  adi^ting  himself  for  a  higher  life.  All 
earthly  things  are  ended ;  bearen  is  opening  to  us. 

KOTB. 

Axtm  Toa  tmAcaam  MnnoLLLooT.*—- Besides  the  academical  oonection  at  Breaku, 
1  made  nae  in  m  j  inatraotion  there  of  two  smaller  ones.  The  flnt  consisted  of  only 
ten  cases,  oontuning  specimens  of  all  the  important  groups,  and  was  intended  for 
beginners ;  not  only  for  their  first  inspection,  but  to  afford  some  rough  instruction 
in  mampnlation.  liai  eaqterimentum  in  re  HU  ;  and  accordingly  this  first  oolleo- 
taon  was  of  little  valae ;  so  that  any  little  ligary  Anom  unskillAil  handling  could 
do  bat  small  harm. 

After  this  the  pnpils  came  to  the  second  collection,  which  occupied  flity-foar 
eases.  The  specimens  were  small,  but  mostly  fresh  and  clean.  In  going  through 
with  this  collecdon  I  mentioned  the  names  of  groups ;  so  that  the  pupils  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  actual  list  of  names,  and  a  general  view  of  all  the  groups. 
Some  details  of  colors  and  crystals  were  omitted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introduced  them  to  the  main  collection,  of  three 
hundred  and  flfty-fiye  cases.  In  going  through  Uiis  collection,  the  pupils  might, 
as  in  the  otbera,  take  each  specimen  in  their  hands,  but  must  replace  it  in  its 
paper  box.  Where  it  was  useless  or  injurious  to  take  them  in  the  hands,  as  in 
examining  the  colors,  for  instance,  it  was  of  course  not  practiced.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  careful  handling  of  the  specimens,  this  method 
doea  not  ii\jure  them.  The  collection  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  teacher's 
sdentiflo  investigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  but  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils ;  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  permitting 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  also  decided  me  not  to  expend  its 
income  for  expensive  curiosities,  or  the  novelties  of  the  day,  which  ore  commonly 
of  very  small  relative  sdentifio  value,  and  to  the  beginner  of  none  whatever. 
In  the  place  of  one  unimportant  scrap  of  eudose  con  be  bought  a  huge  number 
of  instructive  crystals  of  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  Ao,  This  principle  is  of  course 
not  applicable  to  collections  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instruction,  and  which  are  sufficiently  provided  with  all  common  specimens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  oollection  was  arranged  generally  on  Werner's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  their  separate  peculiari- 
tiee ;  flrst  according  to  color,  then  transparency,  then  luster,  crystallization,  &c 

To  afford  the  pupil  a  sdentific  gratification  aa  soon  as  possible,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  permit  him,  if  capable,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  oiystallization 
was  easy,  and  go  through  with  it ;  such  as  lead  glance,  fluor  spar,  &c.  Thus  he 
gained  a  first  clear  comprehension  of  the  wondrous  intelligence  that  pervades 
nature.  If  there  were  two  pnpils,  perhaps  not  precisely  equal,  but  of  about 
equal,  capacity,  I  caused  them  to  go  through  the  collection  together ;  which  was 
beneficial  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  harmful  than  to  class  to- 
gether in  this  way  pupils  of  unequal  capadty.  The  more  capable  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progress  of  him  who  is  less  so ;  and  the  latter  again  despairs 

•  Wkat  to  bevt  Mid  raktw  to  ny  iastraetiom  in  raiiMralogy  at  Bnslan.  No  ol«|6etkm  ■boold  be 
■ode  mpectlof  the  riduMM  of  the  eolleotion  Uiara;  for  Mmethiof  oaa  b«  done,  ereo  whh 
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at  the  rapidity  of  the  fonner.  I  kept  a  diaiy,  In  ^rhich  I  daily  witered  briefly  the 
work  of  each  pupil,  and  how  he  had  done  it  Thia  la  of  the  gieateat  nae  in  tnfo- 
ing  and  guiding  their  de\rel<^ment.  If  the  number  of  pupila  waa  laige,  I  found 
the  following  arrangement  very  convenient.  I  had  all  the  more  difBLonlt  czyafcala 
nombered,  according  to  Hauy's  plates,  and  the  number  lay  with  each  one.  The 
pupils,  who  had  made  sufficient  progress,  made  a  written  description  of  the  crya- 
tals,  and  laid  their  pap«r  next  to  the  described  crystaL  Thns  (mfy  a  rery  brief , 
comparison  of  their  description  with  my  own  was  necessary.  If  they  agreed,  wdl ; 
if  not,  the  pupil  studied  Uie  ciystal  further,  until  the  doscriptlonacoindded— un- 
less, indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  my  part.  Of  such  an  occurrence  I  am 
never  ashamed.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  to  my  pupils  an  undisputed  authority, 
but  a  teacher  who  understands  his  duty  to  them ;  and  his  fint  duty  is  love  of 
truth. 


OEOMETBT. 

[IVaDilatad  from  KaoBMr*!  ^HUtof^tf  Ftdagegpf"  Ibr  tb«  Amarlcu  JoarMl  of  Bdueation.] 


Tex  Bchool-dajs  of  the  writer  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  bnt  few  scholars 
had  a  talent  for  mathematics ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  the  usually  trifling  results  of  mathematical  instruction. 
Later  defenders  of  this  department  of  study,  however,  controverted 
this  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  pupils,  they  said,  who  are  deficient  in 
capadty  for  learning  mathematics ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it  If  the  teachers  would  follow  the  proper 
method,  they  would  learn  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less  capacity 
for  mathematics. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  com- 
panions fell  into  despair  from  finding  themselves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unable  to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  myself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  my  university  course,  I  went  to  Freiberg.  At  the 
mining  school  there,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Werner,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  crystallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  me.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  study,  and  the 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  roe  the  right  beginning,  the  introduction,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  others  also ;  especially  for  students 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigors  of 
'  logical  demonstrations  ? 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  the  reader  will  forgive 
me  i^  in  the  following  views  upon  elementary  instruction  in  geology, 
I  exhibit  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studies  in  it  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  from  what  is  applicable  to 
others. 

And  now  to  my  subject 

Formerly  geometry  and  Euclid  were  synonymous  terms.  To  study 
Euclid  was  to  study  geometry ;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
His  *^EUmmUP  a  school-book  for  two  thousand  years,  is  much  the 
oldest  scientific  school-book  in  the  world.  Composed  three  hundred 
yean  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  it  was  exclusively 
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used  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern  times  also,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
oentttry. 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  ^  JSlementi,^  for 
two  thousand  years,  corresponds  its  great  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civilized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanbh,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  in  praise  of 
Euclid.  IdOt  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authoia.  Montacla,  the 
historian,  says,  ^Euclid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  ita  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  had  been 
discovered  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connecdoa 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  which  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  it.  In  vain  have 
various  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up,  without  ii^ufing  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations. 
Their  weak  attempts  have  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful. This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight ;  and  Wolf,  who  has 
related  this  of  hiai,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undemonstrated  proposition,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  ohain  of  prooL  The  English  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  similar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
&c)litat«  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  fact  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  ahnost  the  only  elementary  work;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorenz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  MontCkcla.  In 
Euclid's  works,  he  says,  '*Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  find 
instruction  and  enjoyment  While  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  his  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  clearness  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  comprehensibility  which  he  finds  in  him.  But  this 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
than  demonstrative,  and  this  absolves  from  reflection  and  mental 
effort;  such  an  ease,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  would 
be  beneath  Ihe  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  geometry.    And  more- 

*  Moirtttcla,  I.,  M.    The  lU  of  •dHiooa  and  trantlatloni  of  Euclid's  •*  SkmrnUs  »  oceapki^ 
In  the  fourth  part  of  Fabricioa'  **  Bibtiotheca  Ortbca,"  aixteeo  quarto  pages. 
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over  Euclid  himself  was  so  peoetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivation 
of  the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursueil  in  its  demon- 
strations, that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  king  any 
other  way  to  learn  it  than  that  laid  down  in  the  ^EUmenti.^*  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  but 
refers  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
and  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use;  and  authors  or  teachers, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  the  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  made,  to  change  Euclid's  system,  and 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proofs,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  'school  method,*  according  to  which  every  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance — is  to  be  taken  up  together. 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward.^ 

Thus  Lorenz  considered  Euclid's  work  unimprovable,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Kartner  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  differ  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  the  worse  they  are.  And  Montncla,  ailer  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the  correctors  of 
Euclid.  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection.  Others  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude — of  triangles,  for 
instance — until  they  have  folly  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Montucla  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  nud  says  that,  to  adhere 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nature,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it.  And  he  adds  :  "I  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  as  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  no  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches.**! 

*  ^  There  ie  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 

tTbto  reads  a«  If  Montfiela  bad  read  many  of  the  modem  nathelBadcal  wofkik  Tlie 
•taidgmeut  and  alteration  of  the  ^  Element*  "  began  as  early  aa  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
In  the  second  hair  of  the  serenteeuth  the  nomber  of  altered  editions  Increased,  Sneh  were 
**  Btght  books  pf  Bueli4t»  ^Btemente,*  arranged  for  the  eaner  vndereiamdtng^  by  Deehtiee^** 
{BucUdVtelementorumUbHocto^/aeiUoremciiptumcceommodatiimetorg  DeeheXee;)  1600; 
anC  ^^BueHiPe  'JEffemento,*  demonetrated  in  a  new  and  eon^ptndieue  manner  f"  ( Ehteb'dre  demen- 
M  novo  methodo  tt  compendiarie  demonetratOf)  Bens,  1690,  Ac.    Montficla  may  also  have  had 
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The  opinioDB  of  the  admirers  of  Euclid  seem  to  agree  in  this : 
that  the  ^Slements^  constitute  a  whole,  formed  of  many  propositioos, 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  con- 
nection, and  that  the  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  based  upon,  the  preceding, 
and  again  serves  to  render  possible  and  to  found  the  next  As  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  EucIid^s 
"Mements^  are  so  excellent  that  all  attempts  to  improve  it  hare 
failed. 

On  reading  these  extracts  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unairimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  as  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  years  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
etry. But  far  from  it  We  find  strange  inconsistencies  prevailing 
on  the  subject,  which  are  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  how  can  we  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same  men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  invariable  succession  of  propositions,  omitting, 
in  instruction,  whole  books  of  the  ^^ Elements  f^  If  they  make  use 
of  die  whole  of  the  first  book,  this  only  proves  that  they  consider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fifth ;  and 
still  others  take  the  first,  sixth,  then  the  seventh,  and  then  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  the  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  sometimes 
five,  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books  ? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  we  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Enclid^s  ^Elements  ?^  If  we  closely  examine  these 
descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  lofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  lack  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connection  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  as  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasburg  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  most  closely  liud  together.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  the  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  t(^ether  so  solidly  his  masonry,  his  mathematical  proposi- 

referenea  totb«**Aeio  EkmenU  of  Geometry^"  (Nouveaux  eUmens  de  giemntrU^)  Puis, 
1667.  This  wac  bj  Amuld,  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Port-Royal.  LacroU  saji  of  It,  **  It 
it,  aa  I  belterei  the  first  work  In  which  the  geometrical  propoaitiooi  were  clasBcd  according 
to  abslractiooa ;  the  properties  of  lines  being  treated  first,  then  thoaa  of  surfacea,  and  then 
those  of  bodies  "  **  ti^aaif  on  inttruetioH  generally  ond  in  mathonatico  in  partieadar," 
(Booms  our  renoeignement  en  giniral  et  oitrceba  deo  mathimeUiquoo  on  partiekKor*)  9ij 
lAcroix,  Paris,  1816,  p.  289.  Unfbrtanateljr,  1  hare  been  nnable  to  examine  AroauId*s  work. 
By  Laeroiz's  description,  H  srould  seem  to  have  1>eeo  a  forerunner  of  the  Festalowlan  sobooL 
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tioBB !  Ib  there  not  very  much  beauty  in  the  scientific  thought,  bo  pro- 
profonnd,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  thoroughly  diflfused  through 
erery  part  of  the  work  ?  ITie  great  Kepler  was  even  inspired  by 
this  beauty,  and  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid, 
eBpecially  against  the  tenth  book  of  the  "^ElemenUJ^  Ramus  said 
that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  confused  and  involved  as  that 
book;  whereupon  Kepler  answers  him  thus:  "K  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  you  would  never 
have  found  fault  with  it  for  being  obscure.  It  requires  great  labor, 
concentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  be 
understood.  •  ♦  ♦  You,  who  in  this  show  yourself  the  patron  of 
ignorance  and  vulgarity,  may  find  fault  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  to  me,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book."  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  ^  By  an  ignorant  decision  this  tenth  book  has 
been  condemned  not  to  be  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  philosophy." 

Kepler  also  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Proclus — although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  £uclid*s  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  the  books 
tend,  was  the  discussion  of  the  five  regular  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
has  put  forth  the  singularly  rash  assertion  that  those  ^sq  bodies  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  ^Elemmts.^  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  of 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  except  a  formless  heap  of  propositions. 

"Tliey  seem  to  think,"  says  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  ^EhrnenU '  {(tr^ix^Xa)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called  ^ElemerUs '  from  its  form ;  because  each  subsequent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dis{>ense  with  any  preceding  one.  Our 
modem  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood ; 
as  if  Euclid  had  written  his  book  to  furnish  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  alone  should  go  without  any  house.'' 

Kepler's  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  first  given,  in  that 
'  he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid's  skill  in  building  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.    But  later  mathematicians  have  found  fault  with 
Proclus  and  Kepler  for  bringing  into  such  prominence  the  five  regular 

'  BjKept  thoM  which  treat  of  perfect  oumtMrs,  Prochu  mjn,  hi  hit  eommentuy  on  tb« 
fintbook  of  Bii«nd,  <•  Eaelld  t>eloii(ed  to  tta«  Platonic  wet,  and  waa  ^miliar  wKh  that 
phlloaophj,  and  aecordinfly  th«  whole  of  hia  elementary  «QBve  looked  forward  to  a«onaM» 
cfation  of  the  llTe  'boaanful  bodiea '  of  Plato." 
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bodies,  and  finding  in  them  the  ultimate  object  of  Euclid's  work. 
Even  Montucla  and  Lorenz  do  this,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Kepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
propositions  in  Euclid's  ^ Elemental  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  that 
no  proposition  is  stated  which  is  not  based  upon  a  previous  one.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Euelid  to  construct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  its  whole 
arrangement ;  had  he  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  th^  first 
book,  had  in  his  eye  the  last  problem  of  tlie  thirteenth.  For  no 
architect  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  building  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  with 
the  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface ;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorenz  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  ^  The  considera- 
tion of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,**  he  says, "  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  commensurabillty  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
ter in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books.** 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  **  most  beautiful  bodies.** 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  as  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their  mathematical  nature  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  he  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  five 
regular  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certainly  the  keystone  of  the 
structure. 

Many  things  show  that  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube,  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  '*£^e- 
ments,^  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  who  seems  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  the  ^^ElemenU^ 
is  cleariy  enough  shown  by  the  quotation  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
the  following  ancient  epigram :— 
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*<The  five  chief  solida  of  Plato,  the  Samiiui  wise  man  invented, 
And  aa  Pythagoras  found  them,  so  Plato  taught  us  their  meaning: 
And  Buclid  based  upon  them  renown  wide-flpread  and  enduring.'* 

ThU  epigram  from  PaelliiB  funushes  aa  iodabitable  confirmation  of 
tbe  views  of  Proclus  and  Kepler,  respeetiog  th^  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  tbat^  in  former  times,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  study  geom- 
etry. This  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  fi>r  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  upon  the  *^EUfMnt9P 

Wbat  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  mathema- 
ticians to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid^s  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  \     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  MontUcIa  re- 
marks that  they  contain  material  which  is  universally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
remaining  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  different  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  r^guLur  bodies,  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  are  not  however  useless  for  per- 
sons with  a  real  genius  for  mathematics.  For  these  reasons,  both 
MonttLda  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  fii'e  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  MontUcla  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incommensurable  bodies  so  profound  that 
he  doubts  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  This  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Eepler  and  Ramus,  above  men- 
Uoned,  on  the  same  book. 

Of  tbe  thirteenth  book,  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Hypsicles  to 
follow  k,  treats  of  the  regular  solids,  MontUcla  says,  '^Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  book,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  de 
Gandalle,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  respect- 
ing the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  ^yq  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solids  may  be  compared  with  old  mines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
leisure,  or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  prolem.** 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opinion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Enelid's  work  otherwise  than  as  a  singlo 

*  V^aogol*  FdIx,  Coant  de  Canddle,  who  died  In  IfiM.  la  lita  ninety-MCODd  jear.  He  found- 
ei  •aetboMftieal  profeanntiif  at  Bountoaiu:,  to  to  MA  I7  penons  wh»  riioald  dleeoTtf 
a  9tm  property  of  the  five  regular  aolida.  The  flnt  edition  of  Candalle'a  Bhclid,  with  a  16thi 
book,  appctf ed  in  ISM ;  the  second,  with  17th  and  18th  books,  In  IfiZa  It  la  Latin,  ^AMlof^ 
j^— L  fhtttntt  CkmdaUa  " 
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whole,  we  see  at  once  a  necesdty  for  modeling  the  eight  **  universany 
necesfiarj  ^  books  into  a  new  manual,  of  reorganizing  it|  and  aooom- 
modating  it  to  a  new  object  Distingoished  mathematicianB  have 
undertaken  such  a  lemodeUng,  mostly  including  as  many  as  possible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  groups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  organ- 
ized as  Euclid^s,  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  di^ta 
f^e1nbra  be  arranged  into  a  new  manual  ?  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to  reach  another, 
yet  he  did  not  proceed  in  one  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divergence.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  more  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  ezistonce,  such  that 
they  can  be  recomposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

*at  is  with  the  &bric  of  the  thoughts 
As  it  IS  with  a  weaver^s  master-piece; 
Where  one  thread  governs  a  thousand  threads, 
And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward, 
And  the  threads  fly  unseen  hither  and  thither, 
And  one  stroke  affects  a  thousand  combinations." 

These  expressidns  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modern  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  the  thirteen  original  books  of  the  ^^£ie- 
TMntiP'^  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  praised  the  ^JSU- 
menu  "  as  a  magnificent  scientific  work,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  Ramus  with  having  Men 
into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  since  it  required 
intollectual  exertion  to  understand  it  Montfida,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  false,  enervating,  and  unscientific 
mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  yet  says  that  geometry  must  be  made 
inteUigible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
he  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instructing;  and  that  he  would  recom- 
mend .the  exclusive  use  of  Euclid  only  to  those  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  ^EkmmU^  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
Shall  we  compase  the  learned  mathematicians  who  came  from  |J1 
countries  to  Alexandria  to  finish  their  studies  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hipparchus,  with  gymnasiasts  sixteen  years  old )  The  Museum 
at  Alexandria  was  at  Arstf  that  is  in  Euclid's  time,  a  mere  association 
of  learned  men;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  instita- 
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tioD.*  Eaclid  therefore  wrote  h»  '^Shmenii  "  for  men  who  came  to  him 
abeadj  well  experienced  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  exercises. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  schoo^book  that  Euclid  gare  his 
answer  to  the  long  who  required  him  to  make  geometry  easier. 

But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book? 

The  reader  maj  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  question  will  lead  me 
into  historieal  obsenrity,  and  obscure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  no 
danger. 

Montftda  says  that  EucUd^  m  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
truths  of  geometry  as  had  been  discovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  perfonned  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  artistic 
editing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  idea  which  guided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
pomts,  lines,  and  surfaces,  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relations  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  beginning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
such  as  his?  Certainly  not  If  they  would,  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admiration  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  Ele- 
ments par  excellence,  and  their  author  *'  the  Ekmentarist  f  ^ 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  thing, 
(«iw  non  ens,)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  lines,  sur&ces,  and  lastiy  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered;  objects 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abstract- 
ing from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideration  of  surfaces, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  suHaoes ;  and  lastiy  of  points, 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abstraction,  to  the  very 
elements  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  worked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course ;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill;  of  a  foil  undei- 
standing  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  kc 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.    Others,  however,  could  not  be  perceived 

by  intuition,  but  could  be  disclosed  to  the  understanding  only  at  a 

»■    I  I  ■  ■■ ■■.■■II        I  ■       ■  j^.^  I 

*8m  KUppel,  on  tlM  ▲lenndrtan  MoMflim,  114, 22S. 


later  period.*  In  exammhig  liils  cufte,  fef  hntance,  it  wotild  appesr 
at  onoe  that  Ha  sides  werie  eqaibteral  and  eqtrielngtiW;  and  that  oHe 
of  its  horizontal  sides  was  1>ovfided  hf  hat  vertica]  ones,  fiat  thtft 
itB  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side;  tAd  atii  are  to  each  6ther  as  -/l :  ^2: 
^/  3  could  not  he  perceived  wit&  tiie  hf>&lif  eye,  hut  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Pjihagoreaa  problem. 

The  demoQiMrations,  as  is  sMtei^tljr  etident,  most  hare  begun  #itih 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive^  afbetract,  and  Bejond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  probtei^ 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  hate  been  undertaken  at 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  case  of  isosceles  right-angled  triangles, 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  tha 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equa!  to  the  square  of  the  by- 
pothenuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  siig^ 
gested,  Is  it  true  of  all  right-angled  triangle^?  If  ir  square  Wera 
divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two  triangles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
them  contained  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  then  the  question  would 
naturally  occur.  Is  this  true  of  all  triangles  ? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
simplest  and  most  regular  solids  and  %ures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason; 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  definition 
had  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  farther  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  (bund. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  science  most 
adhere  to  its  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
this  path,  which  its  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 

•See  my  « ^  fi  0-Book  pf  CryBUOograph^*'  {A  B  C-Budk  der  KrpttoBJnmds^i  pp.  IX, 
XI^  XXni.|  and  164 ;  and  Bami«sb,  **Mmm«l  qT  th»  Otmum  Omnmon  School  SpaUm/* 
{Hemdbuch  Mer  da»  doutoeha  VolkfeMtwooent,)  lit  cd.,  IflSO,  p.  233. 

f  The  demonttratloD  may  be  aomewhat  aa  foll6wa :— 


^ 


AB0,lBMedearlg1itM«ledtriaaile.  A  1l D B, tM  M|ii4r« (if  to  liTP««h<tiMi, skmialai 
elf  tat  amall  trlaoflea,  aod  the  aquarea  on  Ita  aidea  tofelher  eontaln  alaa  ali(lM,  and  all  of  then 
amall  triang lea  are  of  the  msm  Use  and  4iap«. 


f^  loany  and  long-endariog  errors,  but  wbich  the  present  pupib,  with 
their  t^cber'a  lud,  now  find  out  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  certainty. 
Acoording  to  these  principles,  to  which  I  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natund  to  begin  teaching  geocnetry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highlj  probable  that  the  actual  development  of  the  science 
began ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elen^ents. 
It  is  here  that  Eudid^s  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  bj  demonstrations,  from  the  elements  up  to  solids.  In  the 
former  course^  it  is  instruction  ^at  leads,  and  reaso^  silently  follows ; 
in  the  latter,  ithe  reason  «pea|a,  a^d  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  mathematicians  are  now  agreed  that  EucIid^s  demonstrative 
course  of  instruction  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intuitional  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  aud  his  school,  ip  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper.* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementarizing  which  was  pushed  even 
^o  caricature,  with  points — unmeasurabIe,dimen8ion]ess  points.  Lines 
come  next,  and  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  surfaces  were  discussed ;  for  of  solids  Schmidts  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  little  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.! 

The  necessity  was  afterward  felt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — the 
cube,  for  instance ;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  <fec.,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  impprtant  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  ^nd  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  whiqh  this  new  course  of  discipline  was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  still  I  can  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  .they  followed  as  the  right  one.^ 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction  in  geometry  should 

begin,  not  with  6i|ich  /i  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 

geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 

many  mathematical  solids.     And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 

beginning  and  the  end  of  the  elementary  study  of  geometry,  the 
_____ 

tDleaterwef  **  (Tuitfe/*  (WegieeUer.)  Second  edition,  put  2,  p.  188,  dm. 

.tl  cQtIrely  acrte  .with  the  jtcate  and  iblftJudfmeQt  puaed  by  Curtmaoo  on  the  etndy  ol 
Fona  in  eonufion  ^hpols,  and  on  Froel^el'a  **  eocentrio  propoaal  to  uae  (eometrlcal  comblna- 
liona  aa  a  priocipel  amiuement  for  ehildren."  See  Curtmaoo'a  " School  and  Life" (JDi§ 
Sckuk  und  dot  Ubet^  p.  Q2. 
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question  natarallj  comes  up,  What  bodies?  Shall  they  be  those  of 
which  every  stereometiy  treats — the  prism,  pyramid,  sphere,  oone, 
and  cylinder  ?    Shall  it  be  the  five  regnlar  solids  ? 

The  opinion  of  Montflda,  already  given  on  this  point,  might 
perhaps  alarm  us,  even  if  inclined  toward  an  affirmative.  He  com- 
pares the  theory  of  the  five  regnlar  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  ^  Oeome- 
ters,"  he  continues,  **  will  use  them  at  most  for  a  leisure  amusement^ 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem.*'  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  afford  great  profits;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  many 
of  the  solids  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  have  -been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times ;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  this  new  geometrical 
world — the  world  of  crystallography.  With  this  I  first  became 
acquainted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Werner's  school,  at  Frei< 
berg.  When  I  afterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1609,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystallo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions. The  o\)ject  seemed  to  be  to  find  at  how  many  points  a  line  • 
could  be  intersected;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  figures  resulting  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  approving  a  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematical  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids.  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  the  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  overstrained  productive  activity,  wilhout  any  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  resulti  it  might  be 
said,  was  the  chief  thing  sought 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  production  of  matiiematical 
misconceptions  I  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystals  themselves ;  works  of  Him  who  is  the 
'*  Master  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfiithomable,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
ually became  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  fonna, 

*  Indadinf  lerenl  of  tb*  tblrteen  Arehimcdafta  ■oUda. 
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and  dieir  reladoiuu  Nobody  thoaght  <^  any  special  formal  usefulness 
in  his  study  of  erystals;  it  would  bare  seemed  almost  a  blasphemy 
to  US  had  any  one  told  us  to  use  the  crystals  for  our  education.  We 
quite  forgot  ourselves  in  the  profundity  and  un&thomable  wealth  of 
our  subject;  and  this  beneficial  carelessness  seemed  to  us  a  much 
greats  formal  benefit  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  any  restless 
running  and  hunting  after  such  a  benefit 

The  opposite  impressions  thus  received  at  Freibeig  and  Yverdun 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
all  my  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  inrestigation  of  God's 
works;  an  inward  lifo  from  which  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
ually grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  this 
peaceful  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  inoessant,  restless,  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  frightened  at  the  pedagog- 
ical imperative  mood,  ^Never  stand  still!"  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  their  sacred  rest  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  i^  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restlessly  and  forever,  without 
once  delaying  for  peaceful  contemphUion,  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject 

When,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  wrote  my  *'  AtUmpi  atan  A  B  C- 
Book  of  Crytiallographtf/*  {Vertueh  eines  A  B  C-Buch  der  Krys- 
taUkunde,)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  scientific  crystallography,  proceeding 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forms  of  Pestalozzi's 
disdples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystals 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  usual.  Wherever 
beginners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  combination  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  familiar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  models,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
themselves  to  have  to  do  only  with  human  productions;  and  of 
imagining  that  there  are  no  other  mathematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crystals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledge ;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Euclid, 
and  Kepler  drank.* 

*  Mohl's  Tohiable  work  on  the  forinii  cignim  of  poUeo  thowi  Uurt  amoiiff  them  un  iinrtnl 
BMtlMimiflc^l  ooM ;  M  oeUbcdroDi,  tetrahcdrona,  cubes,  aod  pentagonal  dodecahedroniL 
(MbliPe  CootaibQtioiw,  FbUe  I.,  3 ;  PI.  II.,  30, 94, 35 ;  PL  VI.,  17, 18;  *c.)  Schkuhr  ha  J  ata-evly 
described  dodecahedrons  and  Icosahedroos.  Tbos  msrhcmiticai  forme  are  found  also  In  th« 
matbenatieal  workL 
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I  will  here  give  some  details  to  show  that  proper  instmoticKi  m 
crystallegniphj  will  serve  the  same  porpoee  which  was  sotighk  bf  ike 
theory  of  forme.  Ev^erj  eolid,  I  would  fiiet  say/  fills  a  certain  qpMMse, 
and  the  qnestioas  to  ask  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  fenn  of  the  solid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills  ?) 

2.  What  is  ite  magaiitade,  (or  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  qnestions  arise  respecting  Hmited  superficies.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids^  or  two  snHhces,  they  may  be  eitiber, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitude,  or  congruent ;  as,  for  instance, 
two  squares  or  cnbes  of  equal  size.  The  squares  will  cover  each  other, 
l2ie  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

b.  Alike  in  form  but  unlike  in  magnitude,  or  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  different  sizes.  Of  two  simiku*  bat  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller.  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  larger,  B,  in  a  deereasu^ 
proportion.  If  any  line  «if  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lines  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion* 

c.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  hight ;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystid  of  garnet,  where  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagonal  of  one  of  the  iliombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
side  edge  of  the  priem  is  twice  as  long  as  the  same  diagonal. 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  magnitude. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  chiefly  conoemed  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces ;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  tieajts 
chiefly  of  the  shape  of  single  crystals,  and  the  comparison  of  difierent 
ones,  with  the  design  of  discovering  whether  tibey  vary  from  each 
other  or  not. 

I  was  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  dn  crystal- 
lography; and  from  these  labors  resulted  the  ^^  Attempt  at  an  A  iP 
C'Booh  of  Cry^tdUography^*^  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  instruction  I  found  by  experience  how  m^ch 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
"by  these  beautiful  mathematical  bodies,  and  bow  firmly  their  forms 
were  impressed  on  their  minds ;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skSlfiil  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifioations  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystallography,  as  an  intro 
duction  to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  geometers.    He  will  not  ask,  as 
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the  modero  mathematicians  do,  what  is  the  use  of  investigating  the 
regnlar  solids?  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  to  study 
in  the  method  of  the  ancients ;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  N6wton,  and  Montiicla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  by  the  extraordinary  fiicility  of 
the  algebraic  analysis.  ''In  fact,"  he  says,  "the  ancient  method  had 
certain  advantages,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  it  It  was  always  lucid,  and  en- 
lightened while  it  convinced;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constrains  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  informing  it.  In  the 
ancient  method,  every  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  its  furthest  consequence  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebraic  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  process  are  in  a  manner  left  out ;  and  we 
merely  feel  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  rule  which 
we  know  is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  part  of  the  solution  consists."* 

Speaking  pedagogically,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  the  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  regard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  modems. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmful  it  is  to  give  the  boys  formulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
hj  actual  intuition ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  is  the  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  540  edges,  without  having  the  least 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

*  An  tBMaaee  of  Um  predomlnaoM  of  tli«  aiwlTtle  melbod  Is  foand  In  th«  **  jmtentffiM 
C4leate»  of  Ufruife.  which  sppeared  in  178BL  In  this,  the  author  wja, « Tho  rwder  will 
Sad  no  drmwinf  n  In  this  work.  In  Um  method  which  I  have  here  employed,  neither  eon- 
■trodiona  nor  uj  other  geomeCrlcnl  nor  meebanieal  appltaneet  are  needed ;  noUilnc  bat 
poretj  alffehnkal  operaUona." 
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CTkiMhtfld  from  Ranmor'i  •*m&torf  ^Ftdagtgf,"  for  ths  Aimricui  Joomal  of  Eduetfion  | 


Thk  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instmcdon 
18  remarkably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithmetic. 

Bj  way  of  describing  the  ancient  method,  I  will  dte  portions  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  of  German  school-books — the 
*^EUmenta  ArithnuUees "  of  Oeorge  Peurbach.*  This  author  was, 
in  his  time,  the  greatest  mathematidan  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  his 
pupils  was  the  great  Regiomontanus.f 

Peurbach's  arithmetic  began  with  the  consideration  of  numbers. 
'^ These,"  he  says,  '^are  divided  by  mathematicians  into  three  kinds: 
into  digits,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  articles,  (articuli,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder;  and  composite  numbers, 
consisting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
bat  the  rudiment  of  all  nnmbers ;  it  is  to  number  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  nsnal,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left.  Every  figure,  wheii 
standing  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  has  its  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  Umes  its  primitive  value,  in 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  times, 
and  so  on.** 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  ^  To  unite  several  numbers  in 
one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  first  place  (units)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place,  and 
so  on.  Having  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  the  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.     The  sum  resulting  from  this 

*  **£Xsinenl«  qf  AritkmeUe.  An  olfoHihm  ^  vhalt  nmrnbertt  fractional  common  nttet,  tmd 
fropofiiUmt.  Bf  (3eerg%  Ptttrbaeh,  AB  ncentfy  edited  with  remarkable  faitJ^tdmeee  arid 
diUgenee.  1636.  With  pr^aet  ^  PhiUp  Mdancthan"  {Blementa  Arithmeiicee.  Alga- 
rilkmau  de  nwnerie  iniegri»ifraeiiet  regvHe  eommwniAiw,  etdeproporiionUme.  Autore  (hoT' 
fie  Peurbaehio.  Omnia  reeene  in  kteem  editaJSde  et  diUgeniia  etngtdari.  An.^  1638.  Cum 
pre^aelonePha.Mdanth)    PeartechwM  born  In  1438,  and  died  1461. 

t "  Thto  pbiloMphy  of  eel«ilial  thlnfi  wm  almost  born  again  In  Vienna  under  the  aoaploea  of 
Pearbaeh.  Thli  whola  department  of  leamUif ,  (aatronomf,)  after  haTinf  lain  In  didionor 
for  centuries,  haa  of  late  Honrlalied  anew  In  Germany,  under  the  reelorlnff  hands  of  two  men, 
Peurbaeh  and  Reglomontanus.  Their  Tery  achlerements  testify  that  these  two  heroes  were 
raised  up,  for  the  promotion  of  that  branch  of  learning ,  by  aome  wonderful  power  of  dtrina 
appointment"  This  la  Melaocthoo*8  opinion,  as  glren  In  his preiace  to  the  **Sphara" of 
Sofero  Boaeo.  Comp.  Montttcia,  '* History  ^  Mctthematke,**  part  3,  book  2 ;  also  8ohub«ft% 
•^Fmrbaeh,"  dee.  - 
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addition  will  be  either  a  unit,  or  an  article,  or  a  composite  number. 
If  a  unit,  write  it  under  the  line,  immediately  under  the  units ;  if  an 
article,  write  a  cipher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
second  column ;  if  a  composite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
units,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  setood  ooljumn.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  second  column,  but  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  from  tiie  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  have 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  &c  When 
you  add  up  the  last  coluipn,  you  can,  if  the  addition  gives  tens,  set 
them  down  at  once.** 

The  instruction  in  the  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
fuune  way ;  as  is  the  mode  of  proving  examples.  For  multiplication 
he  espedally  recommends  the  multiplication  table.  '^If  you  have 
pot  thoroughly  mastered  this^**  he  says,  **  I  assure  you  that,  if  you  dp 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  you  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic*' 

This  may  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  Peurbach*s  arithm€{tic, 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  baa  prevailed  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  differ- 
lance  comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles 
of  instruction.  To  show  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendation  about  the  multiplication  table  with  an 
(Bxpression  of  Diesterweg's.  The  latter  says,  ^  The  ancient  teachers 
inade  the  famous  multiplication  table  the  basis  of  all  arithmetic. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed  it  in  the  primer, 
l^nd  impressed  it  mechanioally  upon  the  children's  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part ;  and  this  ungle  &ct  may  show 
how  far  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  arithmetical 
instruction.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
lifter  the  addition  and  sul>traction  tables,  and  before  the  division 
table;  that  is  all."! 

The  following  observations  will  state  the  difference  between  the 
uncient  and  modem  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enaUe  the  children  to 

*  Cifrgm  or  Zi/phram  ;  others  mjjigwra  nihUi^  or  drcuhis ;  at  Hudalrickui  Regloi,  tn 
kit  »*jB!dtomfi  ArHkmH»C99,"  (163S,}  p.  41.  Blucimus  PUnndM  (in  the  14th  centuxj)  hM 
T^H^  for  naugUt.  FOMmccI,  a  PiaM,  wrote  in  1208  a **  TVea/iae.on  the  Abaeue,"  ( 7*raeCaliie 
de  AbaeoO  in  which  he  relatea  that  during  hia  tr^Tela  he  learned  the  Indian  art  of  arithmetic, 
kf  which  with  ten  figurea  ail  numhere  can  be  written,  (Oum  Ai«  *  *  *  figuris^  et  cum 
•1^  O,  qtutd  Arabice  ZepUrum  4^ipeUatur.)  ( Whewell,  1, 190.)  Lichteaberg  (6, 27!^  aaya, 
•^.^l^aco  (naught)  la  derived  from  qfi^hra  and  eyp/ur^  the  Latin  and  Eqgl»h  for  naught ;  and 
thcae.fr(un  the  Hebrew  aipAor,  to  coupt."  Menage  eajra,  ^Cki/Te,—Tht  Spaniarda  first  took 
Um  wofd  from  the  Arabs.  It  was  Zefro. "  Spaniarda  change  f  into  h ;  beocei  Zefro,  Zehco, 
SSfMN).    When  did  the  German  Zifler  receive  ita  present  meaoiog  ) 

•t  Xb  the  preface  to  hia  ^'Ifantibueh^'  Uiesterweg^ajs,  bowarer,  *'An7  one  deslrooa  of  muUi- 
plyiqg  larger  numbers  together  In  hIa  head  must  know  the  multipUcatkm  table  hy  heait. 
Jhe  Inferior  grade  of  computation  must  be  facilitated  by  thia  great  meana  of  a^aistancCi  la 
order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  the  higher  grade."    Thia  agrees  with  Peurbach. 
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add,  BaUnet,  Ac ;  ati  art  of  aritlmietio  was  songhti  not  an  mider^ 
Handing  of  k^  a  tk^iy  of  it  As  a  foreman  shows  his  i^rentiea 
hem  to  do  his  work  by  eategorieal  imperatitres,  Ilrtt  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  whys  or  wherefores,  just  so  was  arithmetio 
taBght,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  eommunioate 
to  Uie  scholar  an  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  waa 
thought  of  eieept  skill  in  operatingi  which  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
fiMt  that  only  written  arithmetic  was  taught 

Pestalozn  and  his  school  opposed  this  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  mechanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child^ 
they  saidf  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merel/ 
perform  operations  Without  any  understanding  of.  them,  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.  Understandii^  is  the  chief  objeot;  the 
training  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  claimed  that,  if  the 
sdiolar  acquired  nothing  but  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
m  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itself ; 
that,  by  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it* 

Hie  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drillings 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  hiborers.  The  pupik  operated 
aooording  to  traditional  rules,  which  they  did  not  un^rstand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  very  likely  did  not  understand^ 
any  more  than  the  master-mason^  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  divided  by  two  knots  into  lengths 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  can  also  explain  to  htm  the  Pythagorean 
problem. 

But  although  by  this  method  the  aoholar  was  excellently  well 
pr^red  for  many  computations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  in 
practical  life,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when* 
ever  a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  be  can  not  apply  bis  rule  exactly 
as  he  learned  to  uf»e  it.  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra ;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  his 
mueh-praeticed  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
dear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relationv^*^ 
JHSt  distinguishing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
#hich  are  to  be  sought  ot  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  th4 
teede  of  using  tiieee  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  ba 
en^ly  wanting  to  ihe  mere  rotrtini^t,  whose  thinkhig  is  done  by 
tmditional  hiles  founded  on  experience.    He  would  in  like  manner 

'  An  error  whieh  tbey  Mftee^irttotljr  pereetrdl ;  and  feftefward  Itborcd  at  a  nloi  of 
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find  lumaelf  unprovided  widi  an  intelligent  method  of  mental  axitli- 
metio,  rach  as  requires  independent  work  hj  the  scholar;  for  what 
this  school  called  mental  arithmetic  was  nothing  but  an  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adversaries  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  two. 

The  first,  namely,  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  cases 
in  a  universal  way ;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithmetic  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — ^was  deariy  expressed. 
Letters  were  every  where  used  for  numbers — ^undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  all  possible  numbers.! 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  universal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  mere  computations,  practiced 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
fiicility. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  in  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  must 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic. This  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  quite  difier- 
ent,  and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetic 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion so  prominently  urged  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  and 
established  them  as  ideas,  abstractly,  Pestalozzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  and  without  whidi  that  reckoning  must 
be  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmetic,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself  ftgaiQf  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  ^  The  modier,''  says  Pestalozzi,  "•  should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  pea^  pebbles,  chips,  Jbc,  to  count;  and  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  A^c,  not  'This  is  one,*  but  'This  is  one  jMo,' 
AcJ*  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  **  Wh'Ie  the  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognize  and  name  different  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
A^c,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  dec^  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  tlie  words  one,  two, 
three,  A^c,  remain  always  the  same ;  while  the  words  pea,  pebble, 

'  1  OM  ihia  word,  Uke  Bakr,  Montflela,  KiIm,  ^bc,  in  In  wider  mom. 

t  Kriw*  **ManualqfPurt  MathtmaticM,**  ^Lehrbuch  der  Rdnm  MtthtnuUik^*'}  p.  7S^  *• 
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(ke^  always  change,  as  the  nature  of  the  object  changes  which  is  Urns 
wed;  and  by  this  permaaence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number ;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer.*^ 

Thus  &r  Pestalogd  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Oountbg  had  been  taught  by  beans,  drc,  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  ^'You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers''  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow-teacher,  Erttoi,  prepared  some  "  intu- 
itional tables"  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks:  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  TL 
below- it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exerdses  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
sontal  row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per^ 
pendicular  line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
sudi  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nme  perpendicular  lines. 

Hie  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  <^  the  '*Iniuitional  Theory'^  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
lontal  row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  dirided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  their  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizental  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  huge  one. 

'  The  second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  diflerently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two-sixths. 

•  PMUlosxi,  pre&M  to  put  9  of  bit  ^Inttiitianal  Tkmry  ^  tke  RdaUotf  tff  Swml^n^* 
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For  the  method  of  unng  fteee  intoitioaal  tables  in  instnietioiit  I 
irefer  to  Pestaloin's  ""HUfmniarf  Booki,''  sud  to  Y on  TfiUrk'b  ^  LHUm 
frfm  MuikihenrBuehmJ**  I  shall  heM  only  offer  a  few  obeenntioas 
OB  them. 

By  means  of  these  taUes  it  was  sotight  to  elo<»daie  to  the  ehildrca 
the  four  ground  rules,  fractions,  and  the  rule  of  tbree,  even  algebi»> 
icallj.  In  particular,  every  number  was  considered  as  composed  of 
ones,  and  was  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  wa| 
done  not  only  at  first  to  facilitate  a  clear  Qnderstanding,  but  in  saV 
sequent  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  eitent  Instead 
of  seven,  ^* seven  times  one^  was  used;  and  again,  ''One  is  the 
seventh  part  of  seven.''  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  <* Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  times  the  fourth   part  of 

fonr?"! 

Pestalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  bis  ^^ Elementary  Booh$^^  to  the  visuid  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  been  much  used  for  primary  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
subsequent  insight  But  at  present,  motft  of  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pcstalozzian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses^ 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  dse  of  the  intuitional  facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  we  find  in  his  ^Elementary  Bcolay  What  eye  would  die* 
tinguish,  in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestalozzi  into  an  error.  ^*  When^'^  he  says^  ^  we  learn  tnerely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us.^ 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  statement 
that  8+4=7  in  marks,  peas,  d^c.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  visible 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  69+76=135;  or,  rather, 
8567+4789=8306!  Are  all  suck  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  ?  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 

unintelligent  labor  ? 

-  -  -  '  ,, 

•  PL  1,  p.  16,  te ,  p  51,  Ac      t  n>.,  p.  GS.       r'Botf  Omrtmde  Teaehe»  her  Ckiklrm,'' 
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These  oonsiderations  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  eetinuite 
and  application  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
woiic  of  the  understanding,  by  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hen«on  of  numbers  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  afterward 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thus  received. 
If  the  intuitional  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a  correct 
understanding  has  been  attained  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pupil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-fonr  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  various  different  ways,  as 
2x12;  3X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8x3;  and  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relaUous 
of  fractions  of  different  deoomioators ;  as,  for  instance,  that  f^=zj^:=z 
f =^=f  or  that  ft={fi  ^  B^it  tbo  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Pestalozzi's  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
caBe  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  understanding. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visual  intuition,  and  that .  Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natoral  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  whidi  should  proceed  from 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  With  this 
design  he  published  hb  ^^EUmmtarif  Books  "  and  Intuitional  Tables: 
And  yet,  the  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithnwtic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  last  may  be  made  known  to  him 
'^in  the  usual  manner,'^*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  this  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  under- 
standing of  thesis  operations  that  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimaie  marks  of  Che  Pestalozzian  tables  seem  to  mo 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  children,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shining  things,  such  aa  will  easily  impress  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  opea  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  Uiey 
most  represent  not  mere  nnits,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  much  assistance.! 

A  difference  must  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.    The 
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same  number  can  be  indicated  bj  very  different  6gures;  as,  for 
{Bfltanoe^ 

Ten*  Hundred.  ThoruMOid. 

I  ^  a 

X  C  M 

10  100  1000 

To  oomprehead  the  wondrona  and  almoet  magic  power  of  the  80- 
oalled  Anabic  figures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  work  the  same  example 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roman  figures.*  The  example  in 
the  note  is  very  simple;  the  difference  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  ^long  division** 
with  the  Roman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  pari  of  arithmetic,,  how  mnch  greater  will  it  be  it)  more 
complicated  work ! 

In  later  times  this  written  arithmetic,  so  hr  from  being  an  object 
of  admiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
flMnlal  arithmetic  has  assnmed  a  remarkabk  predominance  ov^  it 
A  teacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  ^Ifead  or  Thought-Atithmeik  ;" 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  synonymous  with  "  mindless 
arithmetic."  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natural.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera- 
tions with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  to  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
faults  of  their  operationSb  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authcm  tbat 
^  language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them.**  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  for  these  schokrs, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  forcer- 
tainty*s  sake  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic. 

But  a  proper  regard  shoirid  be  paid  to  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  how  soon  we  oome  to  the  limits  of  mental  arithmetical 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
pepresentatives  of  some  kmd.  Many  peraons  are  inclined  to  exceed 
these  Ikntts,  earen  by  force;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
.oated  examples  fai  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
oapadkjf  to  the  ttUnost  extent     But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 
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Blito  It  bat  a  trivial  exaiBple.«fth«  mafic  Af  the  d«cliiial  tyalen ;  100^  florina  an  Iww 
many  each  to  taninenl  jln«.»jejOOOJSartDC  flie&iilt  iaonrdwiilfwedonotadmtrtneh 
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Berlin  has  aasorted,  in  oontradicdon  to  these,  that  ^mental  arith- 
metic is  not  actually  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclusively.''  Ho  one  can  deny  An 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  diose  virtuosoc, 
who  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  tlieir  sldll  in  mental  arithmetic,  are 
usually  of  Teiy  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  thai  of  those  who,  Kke  Diesterweg  and  Stern, 
have  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  mechanical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrate  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  of  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  understand,  so  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic 

ft  was  seen  t^at  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  aridi- 
metic  consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  expbiined  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
metical instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  tnfinitesSmal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
fcnmulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupfl  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  until 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  use  of  many  algebraical  formulas  and  of  logar 
rithms,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmetical 
figures  used  to  be  tought 

Hie  question  how  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  in 
one  and  another  school^  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others  diflfeult, 
to  anawer. 

For  elementary  schools,  IHesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  **  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  fir  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  proUems  as  he  will  meet  in  common 
life."  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  efforts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  veiy  various 
characters,  according  to  circumstances.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  children  who  sittend  the  bwgher  aebools  haa  particuUu'ly 
great  influence  in  this  rei^pect 

By  examining  a  laige  miimber  of  sdiool  pregrammes,  from  varioai 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  aboat  iJbe  aame  extent  in  mathematioal  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  '*11ior- 

- 

*  For  mn  tample  le*  Appendix  IV. 
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oughneas  in  the  theory  of  the  powen  and  roots  in  progrewioDs,  and 
also  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry ,*  pUne  and  solid; 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorem ; 
&cilitj  in  managing  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  in 
the  use  of  logarithms ;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry ; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
propositions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons.*^ 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinance  of  1785,  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  graduates.} 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnasium  course  should  also 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomety,  opinions  differ. 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  instruction  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathematical 
talents  should  folk)w  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity or  at  the  polytechnic  school.^ 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warning  is  needed  against  tlie 
overstimulus  of  the  scholars  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  that, 
in  Pestalozzi^s  institution,  Schmidts  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dandng,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  To 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  to  spur  on 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  them  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  Blanc 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the  most  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efforts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside 
the  study  in  disgust ;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  pleased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  excess  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

*  Th«  onUnanea  of  1812  pnicribed  Uit  fint  lijc  umI  Um  tltTwiUi  Md  tweUUi  books  of 
Eaclid. 

t  See  Prof.  Lents,  In  the  »* Annual  Report  on  th«  Royal  t)rtderie-OaBtg6^  of  JDhttgohorft" 
(lakrmbeHeia  Vtbor  Sua  MDmfgL  F^ritdricha-KbOfgimm,  im  K»nig9berg,)  1637. 

t  The  Biathematieal  Inetraction  at  the  acboole  of  arts  and  tradea,  and  polytechnie  aahoolii 
la  meant  to  determine  the  (bture  practical  ability  In  mathematica ;  that  In  the  gjmnaala, 
rather  the  formal  knowlcdft  of  It  Tha  Ibmar,  IhtrefiMre,  raqnlres  a  higher  degroa  of  rititt  In 
f  he  pupil,  which  also  muat  be  baaed  apon  a  scientific  kxiowledge.  It  moat  cvltivala  tha«oo(a 
of  the  stadj  to  davetop  it. 
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tent  tber  Acuities ;  if  Uiej  gain  an  entirely  clear  understanciing  an^ 
entile  fiidlity  in  the  stady  up  to  this  point  What  has  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten  after  the  schoc^-years ;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  fnrther  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
d^ree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious,^ can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  can  not  resist  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  said  about  excessive  stimulation  of  scholars.  In  speaking 
of  de  Laspd,  principal  of  a  private  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  calls 
him  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  "  accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,"  he  continues,  '^is  it  not 
praiseworthy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved o^  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
delight,  with  mathematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difBcult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,''  Diesterweg  continues,  **  have  occurred  in  de 
Laspe*s  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  K.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  the  invitation  of  de  Lasp^,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  All,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
early  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Laspd  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  no  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dull  feeling  of  weariness  and  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  honor 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp^  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efforts  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  he  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  institution  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result?  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  Lasp^'s  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  it.  De  Lasp6  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  was  right !  The  whole  house  was 
called  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Lasp^  was  a  pedagogical  genius.^     So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Lasp^,  according  to  this  account,  really  desen^e  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius  ?  Does  a  teacher  deserve  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  roathe- 
maUcs?  a  man  who,  when  his  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
aolve  a  problem  which  a  stranger  has  happened  to  propose  to  them, 

*  Knin«r.    See  *'H.  Putabnxi;'  hj  A.  D.,  (A.  Dieeterwef ,)  p.  23. 
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Wikes  this  foolish  despair  th«  subject  of  an  appeal  to  God  at  all 
ereniDg-prayer  ?  And  do  not  the  qnestioo, "  What  was  the  result  ?  ^ 
and  the  answer,  that  a  boj  discovered  the  solution — do  not  these 
constitute  a  pietistical  statement  of  aprovidenUal  answer  to  prajer? 
The  '*  honor  of  the  institution,  which  seemed  at  stake,*'  is  rescued,  it 
is  true ;  biit  what  honor?  So  far  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Lasp6  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  his  pupils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-exertion,  by  especial  use  of  the  spur  of  vanity ; 
who  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  be 
given  of  an  over-excitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  char- 
acter. Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  imagination  into  the 
despairing,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days^  rest- 
lessness and  excitement— of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thus 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  vanity. 

All  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  Eureka  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efforts  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  how 
the  inventive  method  ought  never  to  be  abused;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  The  teacher  of  a 
*  science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  are 
placed  under  his  care  to  learn ;  how  otherwise  could  he  teach  them  ? 
Ko  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  Lasp6  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
his  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Rhein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whose  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream,  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  fancy  how  delighted 
teachers  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself. 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relates  in  particular  the  following:  *^In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  given  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time; 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers  proposing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  ^  made  language,'  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  pupib  for 
several  hours,  no  one  showing  fatigue  or  weariness.  What  would 
our  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
and  investigation.*^ 

Such  ^^  enjoyment "  reminds  me  of  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Basle. 


'  I  Ja«lge  only  by  Uils  itory,  for  I  know  nocbuiff  ftirthcr  of  (te  Liip4  snOeleat  lo  roond  aa 
•pinion. 
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NOTE. 

Coramis  IN  Klxmehtabt  ABiTRiano.— I  nsed  white  and  j«Uow  coiinten,  of 
different  sises.  The  imallett  wMte  onee  were  unite,  larger  ones  tens,  and  still 
laiger  onee  hundreds.  To  these  I  added  four  yellow  sizes;  the  smallest  for 
thousands,  and  larger  ones  for  ten  thousands,  hundred  thousands,  and  millions. 
I  did  not  immediately  go  any  fUithcr.*  The  units  served  all  the  purposes  ibr 
wluch  beans,  marks,  &c.,  have  been  used ;  as,  praetice  in  counting,  division  into 
equal  and  unequal  parts,  &e. 

In  teaclung  written  arithmetic,  I  found  the  following  use  of  eounters  very  con- 
venient. The  children  of  from  six  to  eight  years  old  usqaUy  knew  as  much  about 
money  as  that,  for  instance,  four  pfennigs  made  a  krewer,  and  six  kreuaeia  a 
neehser.  I  took  advantage  of  this  actual  experience  of  theirs  to  base  my  instruc- 
tions. After  they  had  learned  sufficiently  well  to  count  with  the  unit  counters,  I 
said,  "  Just  as  the  large  sechser  is  worth  six  little  krenzers,  so  is  one  larger  counter 
worth  ten  small  ones ;  so  we  will  call  the  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  pat  with  the 
ten  nine  more  ones,  successively,  and  so  taught  them  to  count  ftom  ten  to  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  second  ten,  and 
called  the  two  tens  twenty.  In  the  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  just 
as  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hundred ;  which  is  agun  represented  by  a 
larger  counter.  On  these  exercises  there  may  be  constant  exercises ;  such  as.  How 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  &c,  tens  f  How  many  ones,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred? 
Then  count  out  ten  times  ten  ones,  and  then  substitute  ten  tens,  to  the  same 
value. 

By  using  the  counters  on  the  table,  the  writing-  and  reading  of  figures  will  be 
eattly  learned.  It  must  only  bo  remembered  that  the  ones  stand  in  the  first  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  &e.  Then  two  ones  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
tens,  then  a  hundred,  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  left,  a  thousand.  Then  the  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  off,  thus :— Two;  thirty ;  thirty-two ;  one  hundred; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  one  thousand;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thir^-two. 

Writing  the  figures  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  these  exercises.  Sup- 
posing the  children  can  write  the  Arabic  figures,  they  ini^  be  told  that  they  must 
be  written  exaotiy  as  the  counters  lie  on  the  table ;  that  the  first  figure  to  the  right 
represents  ones,  just  as  the  first  counters  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  &c  The 
figures  should  at  first  be  written  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  at  first  ex- 
plained ;  beginning  with  the  units,  f 

It  can  now  easily  be  made  clear  what  is  the  use  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
metic Let  the  pupU  first  lay  down  twenty-one  in  counters ;  two  tens  and  a  unit. 
Bat,  ask  him  how  will  he  express  two  tens  and  no  unit  f  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
show  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpose,  small  round  white  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  put  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  the  plaee  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  <&c.  If  it  bo  required  to  lay  down  802,  the  child  placed 
two  onea,  a  cipher  for  no  tens,  and  throe  hundreds. 

The  orderly  placing  of  the  eounters,  the  reading  off  of  the  number,  ani*  the 
writing  of  It  should  proceed  together.  If  there  are  several  pupils,  there  ma^  bo 
a  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  counters  and  others  writing,  and  then  euoh 
reading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  whioh  the  anolant  Hindoos  arranged  their  figuraa  by 
itt   But  the  eonntera  can  be  ftirther  used  in  explaining  the  ground-rules,  eepo' 

*  It  would  be  well  to  have  1, 10, 100,  lOOU  printed  oo  tbe  eounters ;  and  oo  the  other  side  I, 
XtC,  Mfftceordinf  to  their  value. 

t  The  Roman  letters  on  tbe  counters  oao  be  eaaily  uaed  so  as  to  show  tbe  value  of  a  fifuie. 
eae,  fur  InitaiMef  In  different  plaeca. 

lit  was  not  tbe  Arabs,  but  tbe  Blndoos-as  wss  already  itated*-wbo  invented  the  decimal 
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Giallj  additaon  and  multiplication,  Under  the  oolamna  of  ooiinten  lay  a  rale,  for 
the  line,  nnder  which  to  place  the  sam.  If  the  nnita  add  up  to  12,  change  ten  of 
them  for  a  ten,  put  H  with  the  column  of  tens,  and  put  the  remainder  of  2  under 
the  units,  and  so  on.  When  with  the  aid  of  the  counters  the  children  hare 
learned  to  count,  the  decimal  system,  writmg  and  reading  ilgnres,  and  a  more  or 
less  dear  knowledge  of  the  four  ground-niles,  the  counters  should  be  graduaUy 
^used.*    They  might  be  afterward  used  again  in  explaining  decimal  fhictions. 

ExFLAKATtOK  OF  TBI  USVAL  AbBBITIATXI)  PROCESSES  IK  WBlTTBir  ABmiMXTIO. — 

I  will  iDustrste  by  a  few  examples  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  means  by  which 
our  teachers  may  endeavor  to  explain  written  multiplication  and  division.  For 
instance,  the  example  in  multiplication,  6x119^6,  may  be  worked  in  throe  diftr- 
•nt  ways,  as  ibllows : — 


a. 

I. 

e. 

11856((( 

11856(6 

11856(6 

68186 

86 

60000 

800 

6000 

1600 

1800 

6000 

800 

60000 

86 

68186  68186 

The  flrst,  a..  Is  the  common  abbreviated  form ;  5.  and  e.  give  the  solution  at 
length,  as  it  ought  to  and  must  be  worked,  before  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
solution  of  0.,  we  will  suppose  a  cose.  8ix  brotiiers  inherit  each  11856  Horins, 
What  is  the  entire  sum  ?  The  multiplicand  consists  of  one  ten  thonsand,  one 
thousand,  Ac,  down  to  six  units.  Each  heir  will  have  one  ten  thousand,  in  all 
sixty  thousand ;  tlso  one  thousand,  in  all  six  thonsand ;  and  so  on ;  lastly,  each 
will  receive  six  units,  in  all  thirty-six.  Add  these  products  together,  and  yon 
i^ill  have  68136.  The  example  h.  is  entirely  similar  to  example  0.,  except  that 
here  the  multiplication  begins  with  the  units,  as  in  the  abbreviated  mode.  The- 
latter  will  become  dear  by  comparison  with  5.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
abbreviation  consists  in  thb :  that  the  product  of  each  separate  place  is  not  written 
down  in  ftill ;  but  that,  when  for  instance  tiie  product  of  the  ones  furnishes  tens, 
they  are  kept  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  &c. ;  so  that  the  ad- 
ditions m  example  b,  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thus,  6X6=36=8  tens  and  6 
units,  which  last  are  put  in  the  units'  place  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tens =80 
tens,  which  with  8  tens  from  the  first  product  makes  ZS  tens,  or  8  hundred  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  the  tens*  place  in  the  product ;  and  so  on. 

The  pupil  can  thus  be  shown  that  the  abbreviated  operation  in  example  a.  must 
beg^n  from  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overplus  fVom  each  place  may  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 

■yitem  and  the  wrongly-Danifd  Arabic  figures.    What  other  matbeaiatieal  diaeoTeTy  caa  be 
compared  with  this  1    See  Whewell,  I.,  191. 

*  In  the  arithmetics  of  Diesterweg,  Stern,  &c.,  other  modes  of  making  numbers  visible  are 
used.  As  to  counters,  the  qoesClon  fs,  whether  they  can  be  used  In  scfiools  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils.  Iferr  Ebersberger,  of  the  Altorf  Seminary,  advises  to  fit  op  a  large  blackboard 
with  parallel  horiaootal  ledgvs  or  gutters  of  tin,  hi  which  large  counters  maj  be  set  up,  as 
lettan,  Ac.,  are  set  up  In  ualng  the  board  to  leach  reading,  Set.  Dr.  Mager  remarks.  In  Ms 
treatise  '*On  th»  Method  in  Maihematin"  ( Ueber  dU  Method  der  MatknnatikO  that  he  baa 
used  counters  in  teaching.  He  says,  (p.  xvlH.,)  **  The  second  stage  brings  In  the  decimal  aar» 
tern,  first  with  counters  and  then  with  figures.  The  smallest  counters  represent  nnir^  a  larg- 
er  size  tens,  the  largest  hundreds.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the  children  can  use  the  count- 
ers to  add,  multiply,  subtract,  and  dWlde.  When  they  can  work  both  with  counters  and  men- 
tally, nothing  is  easier  than  (o  work  the  same  problems  in  figures;  the  greater  convenisaca 
of  th«  written  method  Induces  the  children  to  learn  It  quickly." 
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Titodftlad  from  Raomar's  **Hi»Ury  ^  P«4iy«fy,**  for  Um  AuMrieaa  Joonal  of  Bdnwtkw  ] 


Phtbioal  Education  includes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

2,  Inuring  to  endurance  and  want, 

8.  Training  in  doing;  in  bodily  activity.     Gyronastics.* 
4.  Training  of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

T.   GARB  Oy  THE   BSALTB.t 

The  realists  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  care  of  the  health ; 
such  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

At  a  later  period,  Hufeland^s  "-4r<  of  Preserving  Life  ^  has  had 
much  reputation.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to  people  whose 
nerves  are  disordered  by  overexertion,  and  is  useful  for  the  recovery 
of  such. 

Care  of  beaUh  includes,  first,  diet.  The  most  harroful  food  had 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young ;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  began  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
usual  articles  of  diet  The  temperance  societies,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  family.  All 
auch  measures  have  influenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extensively  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  given  against  the  frequenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery-shops.^  Another  fact  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  sight  of  even  boys  walking  about  with  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigars  in  their  mouths.§ 

Cloihing, — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinists,  his  followers,  were 
the  first  who  declared  war  against  unsuitable  modes  of  clothing 

*  Bacon,  in  a  aectioo  on  Athletica,  vajs,  **  Endarance,  both  of  aociTe  ezerUon  and  of  Miflv- 
%ag.  CoftftitneotB  of  actlTe  exertion,  ttrenfth,  and  qnicknesi ;  enduing  ■nfferlnf  it  either 
palicfliea  under  indigence  or  fortitude  in  pain."    (De  Aogm.  Sclent. ,  4,  %  113.) 

1 1  haTe  already  treated  of  the  education  of  Uie  joangeat  children. 

I  Thie  erll  Increaaes  In  Berlin,  every  year.  In  the  time  of  the  Tarnlng  eocietiea,  therefore, 
tbey  and  tlie  cake-baken  were  utterly  at  variance. 

%  And  have  any  good  reautta  followed  from  the  efforta  of  the  healtb^poUee  agalniC  the  nla 
of  opiam-elgara,  for  inetance,  which  were  openly  vended  at  the  Frankfort  &lr  1  Woe  to  all 
people  Who  learn  to  love  that  poieon  I 
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children.*  The  Turners  introduced  an  appropriate,  oonv^ient, 
and  healthful  ooetume;  and  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  foolish  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  the  thing  sought  after,  ev^n  if  a  new  mon- 
strosity is  the  result  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  but 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  style 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  in  deep,  stupifying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambers? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  Excessive 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  yonng,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  &c.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  overstimulation,  in  which  even  a  healthy  person  completely 
loses  control  over  himself. 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  do  those  desecrate 
that  temple,  whose  god  is  their  belly  I  And  it  is  most  fearfully  defiled 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  sins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  educators  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  the 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  excessive  eating,  hot  feather-beds,  we 
add  that  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  nuike  serious  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  the  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theaters  when  Kotzebue*s  and  other  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so  ?  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out,  Pietism  !  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls! 

But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairingly,  by  many. 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented  ?  First,  by  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  The 
best  protection  of  all,  however,  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  the  destruction  has  gained  a 
footing.  Those  who  are  corrupted  in  this  way  must  be  managed 
according  to  their  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  the  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  that,  if  they  go  on  iu 

*  See  the  chapter  on  him. 
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it|  they  have  already  lived  most  of  their  days.  The  right  of  any  one 
who  has  beoome  idiotic  by  onanism  produces  a  powerful  e&ct  on 
boys.  There  are  also,  however,  cases  where  it  is  better  to  encourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  habit,  the  body 
will  beoome  strong  again,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice;  and  bodily 
and  mental  iiltb,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser's  article  ^'On  the  protection  of  health  in  the  schools"* 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  in  our  gymnasia.  It  was  asked,  What  are  the  naiversal 
sonroes  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  other  German  youth  ?  Lorinser  answered, 
The  evil  b  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

The  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Prus- 
sian gymnasium  programmes  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  as  great  formerly  aa  now ;  because  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  their  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thus 
the  reason  of  the  evil  should  not  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,  unless  we  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  its  evils  too.  Batich  taught  *"  Only  one  thing  at  onoe. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  understanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  time;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup.naeat,  milk, and 
fish  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  ailer  another ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  mngle  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  language,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  anotlier  may  be  read.  Nothing  new  should^be  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency.'' 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

^Is  this  really  according  to  the  '  course  of  nature?'  Woukl  it  bo 
nalural  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  ^ght  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs'  excellent  readers,  much  more  suitable 
to  it  ?    Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 

•TMs  ippMred,  fo  1836»  In  the  **BerNn  Mfdicat  Oautte,"  (BerUn^r  iMMMMMJUt 
Ztitumg.) 
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for  example,  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  teacher  not  to  clog  his  pupils 
with  one  thing  forever.  And,  as  the  skillful  host  tries  to  furnish 
dishes  which  are  suitable  to  each  other,  and  which  by  their  verj  con- 
nection shall  conduce  alike  to  good  flavor  and  good  digestion,  so  should 
the  skillful  pedagogue  teach  the  same  pupils,  during  the  same  term, 
various  things,  such  as  will  serve  to  complete  each  other,  and  by 
whose  alternation  the  pupil  shall  remain  fresh,  not  satiated,  but  men- 
tally nourished  in  a  healthy  way." 

A  judicious  interchange  of  studies  would  be  favored  even  by  Lor- 
inser ;  but  an  injudicious  one — consisting  merely  in  a  restless  changing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ever  asking  whether  all  these 
single  studies  will  harmonize  together,  and  become  one  complete 
whole  in  the  boy's  mind — such  an  interchange  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
need  to  discuss  at  all.  On  that  point  I  agree  wholly  with  Lorioser's 
complaints. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  bad  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  seems  to  lie  less  in  the  multitude  than  in  the  ill- 
contrived  method  of  the  doing  of  the  school-work.  Many  things 
are  forced  upon  the  pupils  which  they  do  not  like ;  especially  a  chilly, 
abstract  method  of  studying  language,  and  an  unnatural,  over-stimu- 
lated mode  of  mathematical  study  and  production.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  at  the  gymnasium  merely ;  the  evil  is  still  greater  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  kept  away  from 
what  is  appropriate  for  them,  and  from  what  they  enjoy.  Such  a 
perverted  method  of  mental  stimulation  and  orer-stimulation  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  case  requires  particular  attention  where  each  teacher  in  a 
school  is  attentive  to  his  own  department  only,  and  makes  such 
reqtillrements  upon  the  scholars  as  if  they  were  under  his  instruction 
only,  and  had  no  other  work  to  do.  Thus,  wlien  the  historical  teacher 
requires  of  them  to  learn  the  most  trifling  things,  such  as  innumerable 
dates;  the  geographical  teacher,  the  smallest  towns  and  rivers,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  unimportant  cities;  the  French  teacher, 
the  six  first  books  of  *^Telimaque  ;"  or  the  Latin  teacher,  many  pages 
of  the  *^Zoct  MemorifdeB^  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  when  the 
mathematical  teacher  spurs  them  forward  to  the  int^ral  calculus,  £c ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  conscientious  scholar  must  indeed  succumb  to  the 
burden  of  **  home-labor,*'  or  must  quite  give  up  conscientioua 
work.* 

*  A«  an  Instance  of  the  anreaaonable  conduct  of  many  department-teocbera,  It  may  b« 
menlioiMd  that,  In  a  certain  well-koown  inatitution,  the  teacher  of  mathemaf  lea  aet  at  i 
home>work  to  the  acholara  to  do  aa  all  the  rest  of  the  teachers  together. 
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y         n.      UfUftniO  TO  KNDUBANOB  AlID  WANT. 

What  has  already  been  said  indicates  dearly  enough  that  nothing 
18  QsuaUj  done  in  this  direction  by  parents;  but  quite  the  oontfary* 
It  IS  usual  to  enervate  the  children^  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
Nor  should  this  astonish,  in  an  age  when  the  moat  fleshly  epicurean- 
ism prevails.  How  could  strong  self-denial  and  self-cpmmand  grow 
out  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  home-life  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
most  persons  bitterness  and  foll3\  Woe  to  humanity,  when  nothing 
is  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
nobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly ! 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  portion 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught«  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-doors,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  io  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  snow,  become  hardened  against  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  thing  of 
it.  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  half 
an  hour's  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city -gate,  especial  pains  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  into  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  an  especial  need  of  large  cities. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  best  opportunity  ibr  hardening  and 
privations  of  all  kinds.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  apd 
innumerable  other  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  Uiis  will  be  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  witli  superabundant  delight. 
He  who  makes  some  sour  faces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  made  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot  Such  a  flitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Manheim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreamed  of  an  exhibition,  where  tlie  Rhine  and  Neckar, 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
k^  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud'picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  have  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 
sites.  The  latter  are  quite  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 
their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  cold  night  in  the 
open  air. 

ni.      TORIfUfO. 

It  18  well  known  how  highly  the  Greeks  valued  gymnastics,  and 
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how  the  Roman  boys  practiced  bodily  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  bold  strength  and 
activity  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  and  their  ehivalric  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As  the  cities  became  promineikt,  the  citizens  were 
not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there  grew  op  among  them  fencing- 
schools  for  the  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.* 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  truth  recognized  by  Luther ;  but  which,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  most  prominent  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  8ays,f  ^It  was  right  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  some- 
thing useful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Therefore  these  please  me 
the  best  of  all — these  two  exercises  and  amusements,  to  wit,  music 
and  tilting,  with  fencing,  wrestling,  drc.;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  &c.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  fall  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  where  there  is  nothing  except  'Here^s  to 
you !  Drink  out!*  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
florins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  tiltings.'' 

Luther  observes,  very  correctly,  that  an  active,  healthy  map,  skill- 
ful in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energetically  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure-seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  give  up  to  it. 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  on  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  ^He  who  desires,^  he  says,  ^  to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly  not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  his  mind  firm ;  his  muscles  must  be  made  firm  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  mind  is  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  so  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  It^l 

Rousseau  says,  ^'The  body  should  be  strong,  that  it  may  obey 

*0ee  John'f  **  Turning  %«fem,"  (TVitutuiMf,)  p.  27& 
IWakh,  XXII.,  2280, 2281. 
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Ae  flOvT — ^a  good  servant  should  be  strong.  The  weaker  the 
body  is,  the  more  it  oommands ;  and  tlie  stronger,  the  more  it  obejs.* 
A  tpeak  bodj  weakens  the  bouI.**  **  If  jou  wouM  develop  the  under- 
rtaading  of  joifir  pvpil,  develop  the  powers  which  his  understanding 
18  to  govern;  incessantly  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  wise  and  intelligent ;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something ;  let  him  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  then  he  will  be  one  in  reason.*^! 

We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rousseau  were  followed 
in  the  Dessau  Philanthropinum,  where  tliey  practiced  gymnastics, 
and  took  pedestrian  journeys  with  the  boys.  Rector  Vietfa,  of  Dessau, 
a  man  of  gv^eat  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  ^  Ency- 
clopedia of  Bodily  HxereiseSy^  (Encyklopddu  der  Leihesubungen,) 

But  the  greatest  attainment  was  made  at  Salzmann^s  institution, 
under  Outs  Muths ;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influence.}    It  was  founded  upon  *'  EmiUy 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Guts 
Muths,  ^  Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical  man  to  the  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  soul.'^  Gymnastics  is  '^  a  system  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it.*'| 

Guts  Muths,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  this  system 
of  discipline  in  the  fullest  detail ;  and  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
children  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  ftom  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.^ 

Meierotto,  the  eminent  Berlin  rector,  erected,  in  1 790,  a  roomy 

* JfMC  n  Mftrecllos  Palinfeniui  had  Mid : 

*<  Oorpw  Mifin  BMle  •!  valMt,  parere  ncqnibft 
Pneecptia  anlml,  mafiia  et  praelara  jubentlt." 
tlbftve  mid  more  about  gjmnaitleaf  aod  error*  \n*^EmQ€f**\u  mj  chapter  on  Boaa> 

t*'agmm»Uie§/ar  the  Yomnif,"  {Oymfuufik /»r  Ju^end.)  By  Outi  tCutba  Second  edi- 
tion. Vienna,  Doll,  18tl6.  Prof.  Klumpp  inued  a  third  edition,  with  many  additloni.  The 
Int  editlott  waa  trmalated  into  Danish,  Euflish,  and  French. 

SCijmn.,  p.  31. 

flft.p  19. 

tlibal!  hereafter  dfreoaa  Cnta  Motha' inatructlona  for  the  cnUivatlon  of  the  tenaea.  In 
1817  be  pabii^hed  m  worli  on  Tornhif,  which  aet  forth  the  relatlona  between  Ttamlnf  and 
eollcctlre  exerciaea.  Tiirninf  haa  no  more  rrferenca  tlian  aehool  InalmcUon  has  to  any  par> 
tieolar  claaa ;  but  aeeka  a  general  derelopment,  equally  beneficial  in  any  condition  of  life. 
Tbnliif  la  to  develop  the  bodily  lodapeiMtenMof  Indiridrntlt;  exereialnff,  to  make  them 
tikient  membera  ofa  body.  Games,  in  which  a  company  of  Ttnrners  put  forth  free,  graeeful, 
CVBonS^xntlAna,  ara  m«ch  preferable  to  a  atlfT  esereiae  under  direction  ofa  subaltert. 
flklOfol  Turners  can  very  quickly  learn  the  iniautry  manual.  It  la  Tery  good  to  teach  aoldiefb 
thaTmneraPaserclaes;  but  it  requirea  instant  attention  when  the  Turners  begin  to  play 
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exercising-place,  in  connection  with  the  Joachimstbal  Gymnaftinm, 
i Deluding  among  other  things  a  swinging-tree ;  and  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  forerunner  of  the  subsequent  Turning  organisations  in 
Berlin.  At  the  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  II.  gave  30,000  thalers  (about  $22,500)  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  ground.* 

Ficbte,  in  his  orations  to  the  Qerman  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  cited  PestalozsL  He  sap, '*  Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Pestalozad,  be  omitted ;  namely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental  He  requires  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment His  most  important  observations  on  Uie  subject  are  as 
follows:  'Striking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swinging,  dsc,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exercises.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  these  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  strikrng, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot'  According  to  these  views  all  depends  upon  the  natural  order 
of  study ;  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  begin  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done ;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment But  such  a  one  must  first  be  prepared;  and,  to  do  it 
properly,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  consider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be ;  and  so.  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course  as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  and  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispensableness  of  this  de- 
partment, in  an  education  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear."f  Pestalozzi's  institution  did  not  accomplish 
what  Ficbte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  among 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  very 

'  ^'Attempt  at  an  Account  <^  Meierotto's  Life^"  iVtrnck  •uur  LOtntbe^ckftOmg  Mn^ 
rotto'9.')    Bj  Bninn.    Berlin,  I8Q2.  p.  3J2,  &e. 

t  *•  Oration,"  4ce.,  pp.  1 71, 172.  "  Weekly  for  Bunum  Devehpment,"  (  Wockeimhrifi  /^ 
iienschenbitdung.)    VoL2,No.n. 
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«ddre986B  to  his  disdngaished  labors  for  gymnastics ;  namelj,  Freid* 
ndk  Friesen.* 

Bodily  exercises  were  commenced  at  Yverdnn  in  1807 ;  and  there 
is  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued,  and  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pestalozzi's  "  Weekly  for  Human 
jDevelopmeni,^^^  This  account  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
should  not  be  develoi)ed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jumping  alone ;  but  that  the  gymnastics  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmonious  total  development  of  the  whole.  The  bodily  ill  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  also  wiell  described.^  *'  Manufacturing 
labor,"  it  says,  ^  is  nndermiiiing  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
still  more  than  all  this.  *  Stand  up  there,  boy,  at  the  carding-table ; 
girl,  Mt  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine ;  spread 
your  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  (aimer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing.'  Thus  have  our  poor 
been  addressed,  for  forty  or  fifty  years ;  but  tliey  did  not  say,  This 
one-sided  sort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  and  sickly.  Tiiey 
did  not  say.  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
power-looms  are  invented,  when  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
you  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manufacturing  as  to  use 
the  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  li\'e  out  your  okl  age  a  worn-out  and 
hvngiy  b^gar.  You  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  you  have  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  and 
its  cdtivation  to  a  one-sided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  while  bread,  bacon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinua- 
ting manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  drove  the  chil-  • 
dren,  even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  earding-tables  and  machines. 
Why  did  these  wretched  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  f  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
baeon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miaerabie  school-rooms  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable foetory-rooms.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  die  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eat.  Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 
the  land  to  thousands.    But  now  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 

•0t»1ke  cstnet*  below,  from  Jaho's  prefcee  to  the  "TVmdi^  Syttem." 
tifoa.  8—6,  from  3d  Juoe,  1807,  coward,  pp.  38—47. 
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or  their  white  bread  and  bacon :  bat  these  miseries  4f  the  land  have 
resulted  in  this;  that  our  people  and  their  ph^ical  condition,  in  insaj 
places,  need,  more  than  elsewhere  m  Europe,  the  assistance  of  a 
wise  govemnient,  and  of  the  power  of  the  haman  heart,  whidi 
is  now  reasserting  itself,  against  the  consequences  of  this  fnan- 
nfacturing  selfishness,  and  their  depth  of  physical  degradation  and 
weakness.** 

But  the  higher  classes  had  become  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural sensibility  and  ^mpathy.*  ^  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil,"  the 
article  continues,  ^  that  innumerable  numbers  of  our  poor  are  fallen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  look  more  like  ghosts  than  like  men. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  as  to  what  we  physically  need  and 
should  be,  have  introduced,  even  into  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  absurdity  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar peculiarities.  In  many  places,  if  you  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  you  must  not, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stic^ 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  stock- 
ings, and  have  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
over  ditches,  Ac.  And,  in  the  same  places,  the  most  unreasonable 
stiffness  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re^ 
speetability.  You  must  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  by  doing  so.  The  physical  d^radation,  which 
reached  its  hight  by  means  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  had 
commenced  before,  in  the  age  of  universal  perukes  and  small  swords. 
This  was  the  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  our  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks."  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  is  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  producing  this  unhealthy 
physical  condition.  The  article  says,f  ^  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  with  ail  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  The 
national  festivals,  which  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  our 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  the  roountmns.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  4>f  elevating  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and  confidence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  for  stran- 
gers Hooking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  paid  largely 
for  Ihem.  And  if  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
•renewing  «ar  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
dent  appearance.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors ;  but  for 
vUB,  as  we  are,  satisfying,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish.^ 

-*  n>.,  pp.  50, 51.       t  lb.,  p.  61. 
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•   «  *  tt  I^  jg  gQ^  n  bodily  traioiQg  as  (be  children  of  out  aDce^ton 
had  and  enjoyed  that  must  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  the  spirit  of 
th^r  popular  gymn^istios  must  be  raised  up  again.     But  tl^is  is  no 
partial  spirit;  it  submits  to«o  influence  from  the  popular  festivals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prer- 
.alence  of  it.    It  must  be  ju9t  as  universally  ^Mive  and  visible  in 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
.in  amusements,  bb  on  the  Alps,  and  at  the  shepherd^s  festivals.    It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  corporeal 
■necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.    The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entirely  impossible,  unless  there  is  awakened  in  the  young, 
•from  childhood  up,  and  made  universal,  a  lofty,  active,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  of  itself  io 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of  the  fstherland.*' 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestaloxzi^s  ?  But  wlio 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teaching  gymnastics  in  his  institutionrf 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,*  'VThe  epsence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics consists  \^  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  from  step  to  step,  all  that  the  child  can  leiurii 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  ai^ 
ticttlations.''  And  again,f  **Hecan  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  by  means  of  these  questi<Hi8,  What  motions 
-can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  itf  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made, 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  positione  f  How  can  the  movements 
of  several  limbs  and  several  joints  be  combined  together  ?  '^ 

Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
■'for  jointed  dolls  ?  The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but 
joints;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  4o,  not 
wlat  their  fiexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  fellow  some  methodical  exercises;  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  jointft.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head;  B,  of  the 
body;  C,  of  the  arms;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  first 
to  be  ezereised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whoee 
joints  have  already  been  exercised.  No  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
.arms,  for  instance,  are  exercised  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  tl^B 
finger-joints.  Of  the  last  he  says,  ^'Here  also  the  connection  and 
•separatioo  of  the  movements  must  receive  special  attention.^ 

In  short,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as 
..in.th^r  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  ^e- 
mentarizing ;  in  the  present  ease  even  reaching  an  obvious  degree  of 

« lb.,  p.  64.       tn>.,p.6B. 
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caricature,  at  whidi  Hn  indifferent  spectator  migbt  laugh,  but  at  wUch 
the  weary,  overdrilled  children  would  probably  cry  * 

We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  lay  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  exercises,  and  who  did  actually  laj 
out  such  a  course.    This  was  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

In  his  work,  "7%«  German  Turning  System,^  (Die  DeuUehe  Turn-- 
hunet,)^  he  gives  a  history  of  his  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  so  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  useful  labors, 
that  I  shall  give  the  following  extracts  from  it : — 

^  Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  small  and  insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1809  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  star  of  hope  arose  upon  me;  and,  after  many- errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Love  to  my  fiitherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  I  had  often 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  *  German  Na- 
tionality^ (Deuteehes  Voltsthum.) 

'^During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Thus  we  went  on  until  the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  very 
large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Hasenheide. 

*^  At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  But 
then  the  names  Turning  system,  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground, 
and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite- 
ment, scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said,  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  They  bad  never  any  rea- 
sonable ground,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

"  During  the  winter  We  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject   And  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vieth  and 

*Thlf  •fttem  orfjrmnaatlea  (etctiM  the  ezereWnf  of  erery  Joint  of  tb«  bod/,  joit  m  the 
«  Book  for  MMHert "  tMchct  the  knowledge  of  them. 

t  Jahn  pabliehed  ihit  work.  In  eooneetion  wHh  EUeleo,  at  Beriio,  In  1616.  Its  motto  ww, 
*  The  arte  are  eaeily  loat,  hat  are  ooijr  fe«nd  again  with  dllllcuUx,  and  after  a  long  time."— 
itbnckt  DVrer. 
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Crnts  Maths.  The  stronger  and  more  experienced  of  my  pupils, 
amoQg  whom  was  my  present  assistant  and  fellow-laborer,  Ernst  Eise- 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings ;  and  were  able,  during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themselves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
aUterward  assisted  in  the  fiiW  and  artistic  development  of  them,  and 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Pischon  and  Zeuker, 
who  fell,  on  the  Idth  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gohrde. 

^In  the  summer  of  1612,  both  the  Turning-ground  and  system  of 
exercises  were  enlarged.  They  .became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in 
their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn- 
ing system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-deniaL  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanneBS,  and  despair,  can  be 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Thaer,  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  While  Thaer  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  ofi^  in  1814,  of  which 
his  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  time  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wriezen,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association  of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  hr  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artistic  organisation  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally- applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whole  of  that 
winter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
Moscow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  fine  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
German  with  Hagen ;  but  also,  above  all, .  knew  what  the  fatherland 
needed.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers'  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  has 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fatherland.  Friesen  was  a  handsome 
man,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer ;  a  very  Siegfried,  full  of 
gifts  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young ;  a  master  of  the 
broadsword— quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strong,  and  unwearied,  after  his 
hiusd  had  closed  upon  the  hilt;  a  strong  swimmer— for  whom  no 
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German  river  was  too  broad  or  angry ;  a  skHlful  rider  ott  any  kind 
of  saddle ;  and  an  ingenious  practitioner  in  Turning,  which  owes  mueb 
to  him.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  advocating,  in  bis  free  fathetiaod, 
whatever  his  soul  believed.  He  Mi  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dork 
winter  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  have  conquered  him  in  battle.  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  him ;  but  as  Schamhorst  has  remainedf 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

"On  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  3d,  1813,  all  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
succeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest' 
pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  he  remained  at' 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  eiperience  daily  proved,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  previous* 
illnesS)  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  Eiselen  from' 
Breslau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  him  to  the  authorities  and  the  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  since 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since  that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  summers  of  1813  and' 
1814,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  arms. 

"  At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  thd  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
autumn,  I  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  high ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispens- 
able for  training  the  eye  to  long  dbtances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
unteers returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exercises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument. 

"  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Turners  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  The  younger  ones,  who  i^malned 
behind,  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  zeal.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1815,  the  Tuminggrodnd  received 
still  further  improvements  and  enlargements. 

•*  In  the  following  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  the  Turning  s)^- 
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tern  WM  agaiu  made  the  subject  of  associated  iorestigatioD.  After 
the  subject  had  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  Tura- 
iMg  coancii,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited,  and 
views  corrected,  a  beginning  was  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  results  of  eariier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa- 
rate fragments  and  contributions  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  has 
lastly  b^n  revised  by  my  own  pen. 

**  Although  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
master,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  &ithfully  and 
honestly  upon  the  structure,  and  have  aU  contributed  their  shares  to 
it  These  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  faces. 

'*  This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a 
recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  (^  rendering  an 
account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and  endeavored. 

'*This  information  will  be  welcome  to  many  educators  and  teachers, 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what'  are  the 
needs  of  the  fotherland.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
oat  all  ranks  of  civil  life,  will  gladly  hear  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  come  repeated  requests  for 
%  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstenoes  an4  our  own  abiliUes  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  correspondence,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  te  all  who  applied  for  them.  The  increasing  diffusion  of 
the  ^stom,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tern,  developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  half-knowledge,  careless  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors/* 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  language.  This 
roust  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  it : — 

"  In  science  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  difficulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
Ibund  wanting  in  it  to  express  all  degrees  and  all  results.  It  will 
Jcsep  stop  with  the  real  course  of  development^  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  iq  refinement.  But  it 
muat  av(^d  the  aflectetion  of  cosmopolitan  folly.    No  single  language 
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has  any  thing  to  do  with  costnopolitanisni ;  its  soal  is  the  character- 
istic life  of  that  one  people. 

**  Any  one  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  mnch  indined  to 
ask,  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  began  or  finished  the 
like  f  The  question  is,  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done  ?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  one  who  makes  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  Ifo  carping 
critic  is  entitled  to  ask,  Did  any  one  erer  say  that  before  ?  The  ques- 
tion IS,  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
found?  For  every  living  language  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
movement ;  and  grammarians  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  its  track 
behind,  judging  of  it. 

'^Tlie  maker  of  technical  words  ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spiiit  which  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
mu9t  follow  in  the  true  path  of  its  course  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  he  discovers  any  early-forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again.  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  dead, 
while  the  language  is  not  dead ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  its  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves, 
bring  blessing  and  prosperity.  The  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  after  the  long  eold  of  winter.  Thus  the 
language  will  free  itself  iVom  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  again 
become  pure  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
roots,  the  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horse 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  must  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
is  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  narigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
the  mountain-valley,  and  indicates  the  coming  of  the  floods.  Hie 
word  '  Turn '  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  tumen,  mittumen,  vorturnen,  eintumetf, 
wettumen ;  Turner,  Mittumer,  Vortumer,  tumerisch ;  tumlustig,  tum- 
fertig,  turnmiide,  turn&ul,  turnreif,  tumstark ;  Turnkuust,  Turnkunstler, 
turnkunstJerisch  ;  Turnkunde,  Turnlehre,  Turngesobichte,  Turnanstalt ; 
and  many  others.** 

This  prefiice  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  dear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruo* 
tions  on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  Turning-ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instruction  on 
Turning  institutions,  teachers,  ^.    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  ia 
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tnie  of  Jshn,  that  the  style  is  the  roan.  Whoever  would  charaoter- 
ise  hiniy  must  do  it  hj  giving  matter  from  his  works,  in  his  own 
words.    Accordingly,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  him : — 

"The  Turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hu- 
man development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation ;  would  supply  the  proper  counteract- 
ing influence  to  the  prevailing  over-refinement ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,  by  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

"  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  and  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence-«-which,  if  without  strength  and 
capacity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adapt- 
ability, becomes  a  mere  inefficient  shadow — so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible bow  this  art— so  useful  for  health  and  life,  a  protec- 
tion, a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  But  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  time 
have  now  been  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  the 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest,  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
a  form  as  b  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
people  and  fatherland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  them.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slaveys  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

^  Every  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily  pow- 
ei%  a  school  of  industty  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test, an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
benefit  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  after  each  other 
direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  investi- 
gated it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  it 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confidence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers  grow  onlj 
slowly ;  the  strength  increases  gradually ;  activity  is  gained  by  little 
and  little;  a  diflScult  feat  is  often  attempted  in  vain,  until  it  is  at  last 
att»ned  by  harder  labor,  greater  effort,  and  unwearied  industry. 


Thii9  the  win  is  brought  past  the  wr<mg  path  of  obstiaacj,  to  tho- 
habit  of  perseverance,  in  which  is  baaed  all  success.  We  cany  a  di- 
vine consciousness  in  the  breast,  when  we  realice  that  we  can  da 
whatever  we  choose,  if  we  only  will.  To  see  whnt  others  have  at 
last  found  possiUe,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Taming  association,  bddness  is  at  home.  Where 
others  are  exercising  in  eranlation  with  us,  all  exertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  others  by 
his  labor,  and  conOrms  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thus  the  example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
and  accomplishes  more  than  a  thouaand  lessons.  No  real  deed  waa 
ever  withont  result 

**  The  director  of  a  Taming  institatjon  undertakes  a  high  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
80  important  an  office.  He  must  cherish  and  protect  the  simplicity 
of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  The 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  youngs, 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  passions,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  U>  the  jonng; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  counselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  future  pillars  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  fatherland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
childlike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
Turning  institution.    It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

'*  His  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  us  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  tinaes  we  can  keep  our 
finth,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  young.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  eveiy  juggler  can  better  deoeive  the  outer  world  than 
he  can. 

"  Good  morals  must  be  more  imf^icitly  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Turning-ground  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere^  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  be  exclusion  firom  the  Turning  association. 

^*  It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  fife  as  he  ought  and  who  showf 
himself  an  able  man,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  oUigations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Least  of  all  should 
he  daim  to  be  free  from  any  requirement  of  virtue,  becau.A  ha  is 
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strong  6f  body.  Tiiiaous  and  flccomplislied,  pure  and  Active,  chaste 
abd  bold,  tnithful  and  warlike,  should  be  his mlcs  of  action*  Bold, 
^e^  joyous,  and  piow  is  the  realm  of  the  Turner.  The  nniversal 
code  of  the  moral  law  is  his  rule  of  eondnet.  To  dishonor  another 
would  disgraee  hinh  To  become  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  he 
sboAM  strive  after.  His  chief  lessons  are  these :  To  seek  the  utmost 
symmetry  iv  development  and  cultivation;  to  be  industrious;  to 
learn  thoronghly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  ssdnctions  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  or 
amusement,  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  warnings  should  be  given  iu  such  terms  as  to  insure  a 
sdiool  of  virtue  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

**  But,  again,  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  h%tiest  arid  holiest 
diity  of  a  German  boy  or  German  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  effioiendy  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  ancestors,  the  rescuers  of 
Ae  world.  Secret  youthful  shis  wiU  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setting 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
Hie  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  youth  in  enervating  amuse- 
ments^  animal  riot,  burning  lost,  and  beastly  debauchery,  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  yoang  recognise  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disap- 
pear, like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  My  of  a  fended  cosmopoli* 
tanism,  and  does  not  confirm  him  in  patriotic  feeKng.  And  this, 
even  in  the  wont  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fatherland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  does  any  thing  foolish  or  insult- 
ing to  the  German  manners  or  language,  in  words  or  actions,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  should  first  be  admonished,  then  warned,  and, 
if  he  does  not  then  cease  his  un^German  actions,  he  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ought  to  enter  a  Turning  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  of 
Gkfman  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  d^ends  foreign 
manners. 

*^  With  such  principles  did  the  Tnming  societies  strengthen,  train, 
am,  encourage,  and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
suHty  times  of  the  devil.  "Sot  did  foith,  love,  or  hope  desert  them 
ht  a  moment.  *God  deserts  no  German!'  has  always  been  their 
ihoito.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young 
mtd  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
dkMe  three  years,  offered  up  costly  sacriBces;  they  lie  upon  the 
batlie-fields,  from  the  gates  of.  Berlin  even  to  the  hostile  capitaL** 

•  These  couplet  are  alliteratWe  la  the  oriflnal.— TVonc. 
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It  IS  difficult  to  select  portions  from  Jahn's  book  for  tbe  purpose  of 
describing  him  and  his  work,  for  all  is  characteristic ;  the  book  and 
author  are  cast  in  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  what  it  purports  to  be — a  German  Turning  system,  in  which  a 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  complete  within  itself,  is  set  forth  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome^ 
methodical,  elementary  joint-gymnastics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  exercises,  but  discusses  with  great  earnestness  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Turning  organization. 

The  Turning  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Northern 
Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions had  much  influence  in  producing  this  result  Next  to  Berlin, 
Breslau  had  the  largest  number  of  Turners*- some  eight  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymnasia,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn* 
ing-ground.  At  their  head  were  Harnisch  and  Massmann;  while 
Director  Mdnnich  (of  Hofnryl)  and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  The  first  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  the  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jahn's  judicious  distinction  between  the  Turning  school  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  the  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  Ac,  and  the  other  half  with  unging 
songs,  d^c,  which  he  had  learned  before. 

We  very  often  hear  much  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  opposi- 
tion between  an  artificial  organization  and  a  human  development  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
efficient  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  the 
course  of  historical  development  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
question  is  only.  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  devel- 
opment and  tendency  of  the  people,  or  not  If  not  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  effect  something.  This  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  to  free  Rome  by  ihe 
assassination  of  Ctesar.    But  what  one  of  God's  commissioned  mes- 

*  Thui  I  have  onwilUnf I7  left  out  Jahn'a  oteeiratioiw  about  oatioDal  fcatlvmla,  Tonlac 
wtaoola,  ftirther  ezeretNa,  eostame,  itc. 
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■engen  can  do,  wben  in  harmoDy  with  the  age,  ia  shown  by  Luther's 
Beformation. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Turning  system,  that 
it  was  an  afGur  artificially  eontriyed,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  The  period  from  1810  to  1818,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  certainly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  uuder  the  ashes  all 
tlie  time  from  1800,  which  broke  into  a  fiame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  The  longing  to  free  the  beloved  German 
fiitheriaad,  to  reoew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  them  a  pow* 
erful  mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artificial,  but  merely  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jalin's  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  system.  It 
was  this  community  of  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  <^  quickly  going  out 
of  fashion,  as  artificial  things  do,  it  is  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
after  its  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  niany  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
the  more  because  the  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  after  the  war  of 
freedom. 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system ;  and  tliey  endeavored  to  remedy  ,them,  whenever 
and  however  they  could.  This  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  to  the  students,  delivered  at  the 
WartbuTg  festival^  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known ;  namely,  Oken.  He  said :  ^  Beware  of  the  delusion  that  upon 
yon  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  herself  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  the  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  its  circumstances  permit  You  are  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that 
you  may  grow  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  your- 
aolves  by  foolish  practices;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  permitting 
your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  purpose  which 
lies  itnught  before  you.    The  state  is  at  present  not  concerned  with 
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yon ;  it  hfa  to  do  with  yoo  onlj  in  that  you  may  liareafter  beoome 
active  members  of  it.  You  bave  no  need  of  discussing  what  o«gkt 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  state ;  it  is  only  proper  for  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  shall  yourselves  in  future  aet  in  it,  and  how  you  msy 
worthily  prepare  yourselves  to  do  so.  In  short,  all  that  you  do 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  to  your  life  as 
students ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  oocupa- 
tions  and  your  life,  in  order  that  your  setting  out  in  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous." 

These  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  tha 
students  afterward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him;  while 
others  will  see  only  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  his  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  qualities,  but  not  without  fitults,  was  the 
Turning  system.  Passow,  a  man  of  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  "  Object  of  Tuminp'^  {Tktnmel)  expressed  hopes  quite  too 
great ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  ill-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  state 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  ^  Caricaiures,'''  {Oaricaluren^) 
and  his  ^  Ohjeet  of  Turning^  {Turwid^)  which  was  directed  against 
Pas80w*s  ^  TumzielP  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
him  to  be  oold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  beat. 
Jahn's  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censoriousness  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world ;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity;  and. in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslau  a  violent  contest  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which  called  out  many  other 


'  Thii  contMt,  In  which  I  alto  took  ymxiy  Stefleos  has  deacrlbed  In  his  Memoira. 
•xarclwd  a  moat  prolbaBd  and  kindly  laaQaoea  npon  mj  liis;  for  which  I  abaU  Ibnvar  ho 
fiatefal  to  him.  He  waa  mj  invtructor  and  017  brother-io-law ;  and  for  alght  yeara  wa  llTad 
aa  fahhful  colleaffuea  together,  in  the  aame  boaae  at  Brealaa.  And  now  anddenly  we  came 
Into  oppoaitlon  to  each  oUier.  Cor  laatlnf,  and  mulnal,  and  hantfcH  lor*  waa  aach  IhMlt 
can  not  be  deaeribed  how  much  wa  both  anffered  from  ihia  truly  tr^fic  relation.''  My  friends 
at  Brealaa  even  advlaed  me  to  leave  the  place.  When  flteffena  Tlaited  ma,  eighteen  yean 
^erward,  at  Brlangen,  we  thara  qaieily  rarlewed  the  evil  days  at  Braalsn.   Thla^  onr  M 
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pubUcatioBB  besidQa  Paaaow's  and  St66fei»\  only  purt  of  whioli  yrovld 
now  have  any  histori<2l  interest  A  work  of  permanent  value  on  the 
:aabjeet  is  that  of  Captain  von  Schmeling,  on  Turning  and  the  lAud- 
wehr ;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory 
acfaool  Ibr  the  irainang  of  the  militia  men.*  Harnisoh  wrote  ^  Turn- 
mg  tn  its  Univermd  Bdaiiens^  (Das  Tumen  in  Seinen  AlUeitigen 
Verkaltniaen.) 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  ^  Turning  and  the  State^^  I  defended  Jahn 
and  the  Turning  system  from  the  ohai^  of  being  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France ;  and,  in  some  others,  against  those  who  charged 
it  with  being  anti-Ghristian.  But  this  controversy  was  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  places  besides  Silesia.  Amdt  wrote  powerfully  in  iavor 
of  Tuming.|  The  physician  K5nen,  in  Berlin,  w  ote  upon  its  medical 
importance ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controversy,  the  Prussian  government  showed  great 
And  deep  interest  in  the  Turning  system.  A  plan  had  even  been 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  Turning-grounds  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  very  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sand's  murder  of 
Kotxebue  reached  Berlin,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  was  again  freely  practiced  in 
Prussia.  In  Wurtembeig  a1one|  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
ftud  employed  Manmann  to  have  a  Turning  iuatitution  erected  at 
Munich. 

IV.    TBAlMnra  99  TU  Kictn. 

Bousseau,  in  *^EmiU^^  discussed  the  education  of  the  senses.^ 

Mtthlj  meeting,  Memed  to  me  to  }oIq  Immediately  oa  to  the  early  yootbful  tntercoorse  of 
thirty-tbree  yean  M^e  {  and  I  felt  myeelf  drawn  to  htm  by  m  love  wbieh  bad  lasted  through 
food  and  evil  tlnriee,  and  whieh  will  outlive  death,  becauae  it  is  stronger  than  death. 

•  At  a  later  period,  In  i84d,  Dr.  MBnnich  wrote  "*  Turning  &nd  MiUttuy  Sftrviee,*'  {Dot 
Tmmen  umd  4er  Kri^tdiemtt,)  m  which  be  clearly  stated  the  Importaot  relation  between  the 
two.  W.  Menzel,  in  his  treatise,  **  B^ily  Training  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Nationtd 
Bamamy^**  {Die  Ktirper^ung  out  dem  Oeoichtepunki  dtr  NatianaMtonomie^)  has  earnestly 
recommended  Torainf,  as  a  means  of  educating  defenders  of  the  fiuberland. 

t  See  my  ** Mieeellaneoue  WriUngo,"  {VernUeohte  Schrijten.)  First  printed  to  the 
«l-s)an  »  Provincial  Oatetfe,"  {Provintiatht&trerv .) 

I  **apint  of  tkM  Age,"  (OMsf  der  Ztit,)  toL  4»  181S.  Reprinted  with  tbe  tiUe  **Tuming; 
epith  an  Appendix,"  (Oaa  Tumtoeeen  nebot  einen  Anhange.)  By  E.  M.  Amdt.  Leipzig, 
latZ.    A  most  valuable  work. 

^  *  life  and  Tarmimgy  Tkmiug  and  Life,**  {Lebm  mud  Tmmmy  l^tmen  and  Lebem ) 
ByvonKanen.    Berlin,  1817. 

I  A  man  of  noble  character  and  full  of  love  for  Germany  and  the  German  youth,  Professor 
Kliimpp,  established  the  Bimtgarl  Turning  Inctitntion,  and  condncted  It  for  many  years.  In 
iai2  be  wrote  his  valuable  treatise,  **  Turning  ;  a  Movement  for  Oerman  I^ational  Develop' 
ment,"  (Dae  Tnmen  ;  ein  Deutech-Kationatea  Bnhviekiunge-Moment.) 

%  I  have  gone  mi  re  Into  detail  on  th^s  point  ii«^  ror  chapter  on  Smile,  whicii  are. 
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Acoording  to  him,  all  the  senses  should  be  cultivated ;  the  eye,  in 
estimating  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  A  drawing  geometrical 
figures ;  the  touch,  in  judging  by  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  dec. 

In  this  department  of  gymnastics,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office ;  namely, 
to  "  awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  in  its  quiet  bosom/'  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Locke's  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expression. 

"  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  worid,''  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  **  yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
out  of  its  condition  of  non-existence."  The  mind  becomes  at  fint 
susceptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  ^But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  the  refinement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  an  immeasurable  degree."  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions ;  that  is,  more  awake.'' 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  thus  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  figures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  kc  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
small  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  ^  to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye." 
"The  pupil,"  he  says,  "should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pierce  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds ;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  agthers,  kcP  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
flower  or  a  stone  at  thirty  paces  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  hj  music,  but 
"  he  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus- 
ceptibility, were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  nerves  would  surpass  the  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distinguish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  If  the  pupils  of  Guts 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  dosed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdone  by  a  sick  person,  who 


became  uneasj  when  any  one,  e^en  witinAifr  hk  knowledge,  brunglii 
9,  silTer  spoon  near  bim. 

llie  American  Indians,  aa  is  well  known,  whose  mode  of  tife  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animals,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keeaness  of  their  senses;  and  thus,  aeoording  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Muths,  the  Caribs  and  Iro<}uois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
Thej  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  ejes  of  a  Ijnx,  the 
nose  of  a  hound,  A&,  as  ideals.  I  have  express^  my  views 
already  upon  such  doctrines  as  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  ibllowing  aphorisms,  in  which  I  ha^  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  i 


The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
mere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intelleetaal  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  giants — huge,  stnpid,  uneouth  masses  of  flesh — 
be  coD<|uered  by  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  of  keener  intellect;  Are 
then  tigers  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying? 
are  they  inaccessible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
with  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  might  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  ift  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  grade  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Csesar  despised 
bemg  the  first  man  in  a  small  village,  because  he  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  Tnming  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
is  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  the  visible  world,  it 
would  represent  equally  wdl  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition.  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility ; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  whieh  we  say 
**  to  have  keen  eyes ;  ^  and  "  to  have  an  eye  for  **  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  Ac,  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spiritual  relation  between 
the  ^e  and  certain  things,  trained  by  dose  study* 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  cul- 
tivating  the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  snoall  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strength — as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyes. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
anseeptibility  of  each  of  the  senses.    Therefore  it  begins  not  »Uk 
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the  arbitrary,  one-ftided  cultivation  of  one  senae,  which  tends  to  di- 
miniBh  the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
sense  arbitrarily  to  one  single  class  of  objects,  as  the  eyes  to  plants  or 
animals  ezclusiTely«  For  this  would  cripple  the  intellectual  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  things  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacher  has 
begun,  as  the  universal  microcosmic  character  of  every  well-organized 
child  requires^  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  his  senses  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observes  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  some  one  department  of  the 
visible  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  &c.,  then  only  may  he  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
talent 

If  now  the  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  external  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  the  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  heard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  but  may  communicate  with  others. 
Be  can,  in  many  ways,  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  ia 
visible  to  his  mind ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  &c 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  &c.  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  hearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  vision  with  the  hand,  &c.  The  use  of  the  receiving  organs 
seems  to  produce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for,  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  work.  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
1(he  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repre- 
senting together,  who  requires  the  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately after  the  impression  is  made,  mistakes  Nature,  who  requires 
a  qtiiet,  undisturbed  condition  of  the  senses  for  their  receptive  office, 
and  usually  «  slow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  dr<el- 
opment  of  their  senses  furnishes,  for  those  who  would  combine  them 
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widi  bodily  exercises,  a  model  which  never  can  be  equaled.  It  is 
tme  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  surpass  Euro- 
peans in  keenness  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  But  are  they  there^ 
fore  models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  ? 

This  is  confusing  the  idea  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animal  one ;  corporeal  perf^tion  of  the  senses  with  intellectual. 
The  preceding  observations  have  shown  how  different  these  are ;  exam- 
ples will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident 

There  are  many  men  who  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  distinguish 
£unt  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiful  music  There  are  most  accurate  piano-tuners 
and  muuc-masters,  who  can  distinguish  every  fault  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prefer  the 
most  vulgar  sort  of  it 

There  are,  again,  others  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accu- 
rately, and  still  less  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
BI1B1C,  and  show  distinct  dislike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
and  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  who  was  almost  deaf;  and,  again, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  perusing  the  score 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
music,  because  the  latter  never  equaled  his  ideal.  He  was  thus  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  been  completely 
deaf. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
pls,  I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  organs,  who  could  perceive 
the  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  of  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  shorty  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  larger- ones,  and  closely  followed  all  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  have  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  there 
are  many  very  keen -sighted  persons,  who  gaze  without  emotion  on 
the  most  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual 
senses  might  be  illustrated  by  many  other  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Indian  are  not  our 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  a  RaphsBl,  a  van 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  of  Handel 
ttnd  Leo,  which  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  senses,  which  are  the  divine  models  for  men. 
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Regard  was  had  in  the  schoob  ip  the  cultivation  of  the  «e«i69 
quite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  least  so  it  woijd  appear.  SorcalM 
'^ Inti^itional  Exercises''  were  introduced;  Pestalozzi  giving  thenot  ail 
impulse,  especially  in  his  ^Book  fqfr  Moih^i^^  "  Th^  child,"  s^ 
Pestalozzi,  ''and  indeed  man  universally,  must  he  first  n^ade  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  hefoce  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest,  visible  object  to^ 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  fieat  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must^  with  him,  follow  th€ 
^ Book  for  MoikfTt^  step  by  step,  going  through  every  division  an<il 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  detaUs," 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  iq  that  work : 

"  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The.  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of.  the  left 
foot.  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot 

''  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

**"  My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
upper-arms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  twp  fbre-arms,  two  wrists^ 
and  two  hands. 

^  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shou1der-joint| 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint,  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist^ 
and  one  hand. 

**'  My  two  hands  have  two  wrists,  two  palois,  two.  thumbs,  two  fore- 
fingers, two  middle  fingers,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-angers. 

"  Each  of  my  two  handy  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumbs  one. 
fere-finger,  one  roiddle-fiDger,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  little-finger. 

''  My  two  paUns  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb." 

''My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  front  and  two  .back ;  four 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  joint-lengths,  two  front 
and  two  back, 

"  Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  joint-lengtbhi. 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"  The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  hands  haye  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty -eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  t.wen.^-ejght  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
ipiddlQ,  and  two  l|ist 

"  The  five  fingers  o/  pne  hand,'*  &c.,  ^c. 

It  IS  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  ai^d  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  naming  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be,  both 
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^  yoldig  tmA  okL  And  it  is  an  elror  to  take  hh  own  body  as  the 
fet  dject  which  comes  nndef  the  irotice  of  the  diiild.  Without 
•ome  Mteral  ct  attificM  kniilror,  man  Would  not  see  his  iaoe,  and 
Mnae  odM  portions  of  his  hoAji  all  his  life  lotag.  A  child  is  much 
knote  altractsd  bj  x>bjee(s  wlikh  stimtilate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
tiats,  smell,  or  taste.  He  wonM  very  mtich  prefl'f  cherries  or  applet 
t»  *  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot'' 

Seretal  detei^led  Pestalozo^  errof.  But,  taking  his  principle  as 
tine,  thai  it  is  iiecesasry  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  they 
look  subjects  from  l)ke  school-room ;  and  the  doots,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  de^  were  observed,  desbribed,  and  named,  down  to  theif 
smidlest  parts.    I  give  an  ekample.* 

'*Tlie  s<^ooKroom  Md  What  it  oonU^ft. 

a.  Ennmeratton  of  objects  contained  iik  and  about  the  ochool-room. 

1.  Witiiont  detailed  definition. 

2.  With  detmKed  definition;   ^  immovable,  movable,  simple, 

cotnponnd,  how  cotnpound?  within  reach;  necessary;  ac- 
cidentally pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  tJse  of  ardctes  in  and  about  the  room. 

e.  Description  of  individual  things,  by  their  color,  their  form,  thei^ 
parts,  the  connection  of  dreir  parts. 

^  liaterials  of  which  the  separate  Uiings  and  their  parts  are  made.'' 

The  description  of  the  windows  alone  ills  two  closely-printed  pages. 
It  says,  among  other  things  t 

*'The  teaofaer  should  now  havis  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
Irindow  given  in  their  order;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  patty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt ;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  ♦  •  ♦  thus  the  whole  window 
^as  been  analysed,  smd  its  parts  considered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
eeonstruet  it" 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
•numeration  and  hyper-pedantic  reoonstruction,  to  say,  ^  The  windows 
n  the  sdiool-room  are  long  and  four-sided.^ 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearisome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  active  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear. 
iliey  had  better  jnmp  about  over  the  desks  And  seats  in  sport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufierably-afiected  way;  they  had  betted 
aaalyte  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
their  play,  and  let  the  glarier  "reconstruct^  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
eonstruct  H  in  words.  '  ' 

It  Is  a  pity  that  something  can  not  be  foutad  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
ilifttrttclion  in  the  school  besides  what  the  boys  naturally  learn  In 

•  Prom  net  ceTa  **  Syttim  tfj^dueat^^  {Uniekungtlekn,)  3. 32L 
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their  own  experience.  They  know  the  windows^  and  seats,  and  deskiv 
without  any  teaching ;  and  wUl  never  call  a  desk  a  seat,  or  the  con- 
trary. For  what  purpose  should  he  consider  separately,  and  name, 
all  the  parts  of  the  window ;  the  piflley,  the  catch,  the  sash-holt  ? 
What  interest  have  they  in  these  ?  Such  details  and  names  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  tlie  carpenter,  and  the  locksmith.  £very  trade  is  a 
little  separate  people,  with  a  peculiar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  trade-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  The  trade-language  belongs  to  the  pecul« 
iar  employment  of  each  trade ;  each  one  has  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  concern  with  the  others,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unless  they  neglect  their  own  business.  And  fellow-tradesmen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  Moser,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  understanding,  says,* 
^  My  miller  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  tricL  He  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that '  there  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes, 
bolting-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  post-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  shifUng-piece^  and  .'    He 

spoke  German,  my  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill-builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill,  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays ;  tliat  he  spoke  nothin^r 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parish,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architects.'* 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  ^'  intuitional  instruction  ^  is  clear ; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teachers  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  matters. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Roth  is  very  true,  and  very  applicable  to  the 
present  object.  He  says,  ^  There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily.  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one  ?  is  very  well ;  but  to  be 
staring  at  tables  and  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing.'' 

The  word  "•  stare  "  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced  one.  The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 
staring  eyes  of  the  stupified  and  wearied  child;    and  his  lifeless 

*  '*Patiiotie  FanUuif^"  iPalrUaiache  Pkantatieen0^9i^ 
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repetition  of  what  tihe  teacher  says  over  to  him  oorresponds  with  the 
tifelefls  reflection  in  his  eyes. 

CSoee  consideration  will  show  that  this  sort  of  instruction  is  much 
more  an  exercise  in  language  than  of  the  senses,  although  one  of  the 
most  uninteilectual  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  case  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk ;  and  accordingly  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  object  eihibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raphiel 
or  a  tavern-sign,  the  Strasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
18  scarcely  made,  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  the 
thing  shown.  Very  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturbed, 
and  often-repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  assimilation  of  the  thing 
shown ;  and  how  the  pupil's  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
assimilation.  No  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypeum  is  shown  to  a  boy ;  he  is  made  to 
repeat  three  times,  *^  That  is  gypsum ;  ^  and  then  the  specimen  is  put 
aside,  and  it  is  fancied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypsum. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quite  omitted 
in  school  f  I  reply,  Such  wooden,  methodical  exercises  on  desks  and 
seats  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  ibr  the  sake  of  the 
drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  all  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  use  of  words.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  ^c,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  the  musician  his 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it  Children,  properly  instructed  in  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes ;  and, 
as  they  penetrate  further  and  further  into  their  subject,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  an  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  they  perceive  by  their  i 


•  ChUdren  are  frequently  IbaDd,  cepecialljr  la  the  common  eehoota,  who  are  m  If  dttmb. 
How  ahaD  they  be  made  to  vpeak  ^  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  apoken  Co,  not 
la  s  atiirachooMaahion  and  aehool-tone,  which  would  make  them  Mupider  than  ever,  but,  as 
fiur  as  poaalble,  in  an  entirely  usual  manner  and  tone,  and  on  some  common  subject,  which 
ch^  understand,  and  on  which  questions  may  be  put  to  them.  Tables  and  desks  may  be 
oasd  for  this  purpose,  but  not  methodieally  analysed. 
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H18TOBT  haft  node  ns  aeqiiaiiited  with  the  reiy  different  eminent 
educatora  of  the  last  oentoiy.  We  hare  seen  that  each  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  be  produced  from  each  child,  by  his 
metliod  of  edueadon. 

Bacon  defined  art,  ^  Man,  added  to  things.^  A  man,  that  is,  who 
prmts  upon  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  educa- 
tion come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  upon  Which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  stone-cutter  does  on  a 
block  of  marble.  But  we  might  define  the  art  of  education,  Terj 
generally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon's  definition,  thus :  "  Man  added  to 


In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  how  it  Is  rdated  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
-Ae  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon 
scioosly,  seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race ;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal  f 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
ftnd  for  him ;  the  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
his  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  '*  education  of  the  human  race.''  But  it  will 
not  suffice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  point.  Every 
child  is  born  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generic 
character.  No  two  children  were  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myste- 
rious roaster  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal :  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  firom  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  until  his  death,  to  the  end  that 
be  may  become  like  his  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  his  vocation. 


r 
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Qod  cares  for  ewh  individual  with  th«  Bame  paternal  love  as  for 
the  whole  hninaB  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  eonscientioas  and  obe* 
dient  Mlow-laboref  with  the  divine  Master;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  Ibr  whose  realization  the 
master  has  already  planted  the  seed,  the  poUntta,  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  Uxk  to  His  work,  if  his  own  work  is  to 
stand ;  that  is,  not  to  the  seareely-eomprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  his  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  edueated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fall,  it  is  said 
that  Adam  **  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; "  not 
after  the  divine ;  flesh  born  of  ilesh,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  During  ail  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed  since 
Adam,  only  one  diild  has  Hved  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  his  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man ;  ami  who  needed  no  education,  but 
Only  care.  All  other  men  are  itivariabiy  sinnem  from  their  youth  up ; 
and  in  all  the  image  of  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  r^ner- 
ating,  creating  power  of  God,  (^x  6s9^  ^9wtt^^v«ti ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims,  (John  iii.,  8,)  works  upon 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creation,  a 
new  man.^^  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  ^  tlie  bath  of  regeAeration.**  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  oommence  the  strife  be» 
tween  the  spirit  and  the  fesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endnres  even  to  the  end  of  life.f  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxilSarkes  of  the  child  in  this  contest  He  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is^  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  Chat  we  understand  the  term  **  man  added  to  man." 

But  the  church  theory  of  baptism  has  been  attacked ;  and,  in  our 
own  times,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  disseminated. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only  a  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptised 

•■•rle«,«CfMat,*'77. 

t  Lurf«r  C«teelii«n.  **Tlie  po««r  Md  work  of  baptlm  are :  the  mortificatioo  of  the  old 
AduD,  and  efterwMPd  the  nmutttUion  of  the  new  man.  Whloh  two  tre  In  prumrees  through- 
Mt  ail  the  life;  inaomocb  that  the  Chrlatian  life  la  noUiInf  elae  than  a  dallj  baptism,  began 
4HMe,  b«t  alvaja  ift  progreM." 

And  J.Oerharlnyf^  ^^Inlanta,  In  baptltm,  receive  the  SrM  (ruita  of  the  apirit  and  the 
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is  preliminarily  reoeived  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
without  becoming  one  truly  and  actively,  because  he  is  yet  inexperi- 
enced in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  he  becomes  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  is 
said,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  to 
Luther ;  and  shall  here  only  observe  as  follows. 

The  difference  respecting  baptismal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  God  to  man,  the  latter 
can  not  be  entirely  passive ;  but  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  receive  it  with  inteUigent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  to  natural  endowments.  Is 
it  not  a  proverb  that  "Poets  are  born  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  the  new-born  infant  Shakspeare,  the  potential  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobsen^ed,  just  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  in  a  small  acorn,  the 
potentia  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  us  ?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Israel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  potentia^  ^  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  ?  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents  \  And  could  not  God,  who 
in  so  profoundly -mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  he  ordained  ?* 

Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  details  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  in  him  a  child  of  God, 
in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  God,  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  him 
acquainted  with  God's  Word.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  him  a  "'  natural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
not  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kind ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baptists  and  anabaptists,  they  will  still  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  thb  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  new  birth,  instead  of  considering, 

*  The  unworthy  manner  in  which  ttie  nenment  It  often  edminiatered  eeoMt  many  to  err. 
But  if  the  Unff  ehould  tend  ue  a  maf  nlflceni  prcient  hy  a  liDoUah  ■enrtDt,  Ineompeteat  to  «■- 
liBUtfe  it,  would  that  diminlah  the  Talue  of  the  pretest  1 
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as  do  the  belieren  in  the  church's  theory,  that  the  care  of  the  seed 
of  a  new  life,  planted  in  the  diild  by  baptism,  is  the  office  of 
education. 

tl.      PSLAGIAH   PSDAOOOT. 

I  have  mentioned  Rousseau.  We  have  learned  to  consider  him  the 
true  representative  of  that  system  of  pedagogy  which  I  shall,  for 
Iwevity,  call  Pelagian — or  even  hyper-Pelagian.  "Every  thing  is 
good,"  begins  ^EnUle^  **  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ; 
every  thing  degenerates,  in  the  hands  of  men."  These  words  he 
uses,  not  of  Adam  before  the  fidl,  but  of  every  new-born  son  of 
Adam,  bom  of  sinful  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  "  The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
all  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  Emile  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  is  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order ;  that  no 
inborn  perverseness  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulses of  nature  are  always  right" 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  would  disprove  the  words, 
'^That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  flesh  and  blood  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven."  While  the  Christian  teacher  seeks 
for  reformation,  for  the  destraction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recognizes  only  one,  the  old 
man,  whom  he  himself  calls  the  "  natural  man."  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  oUt  for  baptism  with 
borrowed  Christian  adornments,  although  he  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
oo  religion  and  no  church. 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  by 
this  unchristian  premiss ;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
Teference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  his  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther*s  sound  and  healthy  pedagogy  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Pelagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

m.      RB-nTABLnHMIMT   OW  THS   IMAGS  OW  OOD.      ROMAIC  TRAINING. 

Christ  said,  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect" Thus  he  places  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal ;  and  reminds 
us  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retiuned  the  uninjured  image  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  "  press  toward  the 
mark  for  Uie  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Christian  training  seeks  the  re-establbhroent  of  the  image  of  Ood, 
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by  raising  np  and  fidthfallj  guaidiog  the  mew  maD)  and  bj  the  ^kath 
of  the  old.  The  proceas  of  the  re-estaUiBbmettt  it  one  both  of  bttM* 
ing  up  and  of  destroying;  positive  and  negative;  and  this  ii  M* 
lation  to 

a.  Holiness  and  love. 

b.  Wisdonk 

c.  Power  and  creative  energy. 

m      BTIL  TEAlNUta. 

While  a  right  training,  such  as  is  pleasing  to  Ood,  seeks  such  a 
re-establishment  of  the  image  of  God  in  aaan,  thut  the  new  and  hear- 
only  man  shall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  oh  the  other  hand,  a  iaise  and  devilish  training,*  a 
miseducation,  a  caricature  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroy  the  young  by 
naturalizing  bad  instincts  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
corruption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseducation  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  he  shall 
rule,  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  All  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive  path  should  be  given ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  discipline  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

%    (8.)  RK-atrTAkLmiiUNT  ot  muHEm  and  iotk.    cnaitnAii  miCAL 

TRAUflMOk 

Man  fell,  from  pride ;  because  he  would  be  not  merely  like  his 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  love. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  God,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  self-love ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  ruin,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  eon* 
science,  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  This 
was  man^s  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect^ 
ing  angel,  powerfiil  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
hU  own  will,  kept  him  humble  in  the  fear  of  God,  whidi  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  wisdom ;  and  was  his.  inward  taskmaster,  to  drive  him  to 
Christ  Afterward,  the  law  was  put  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  his  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 
astray.f 

In  the  fullness  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

'  M  We  «r«  juBtly  f  ivtn  over  to  that  ancient  wicked  one,  tbe  meaUr  of  deaOk,  becauM  te 
haa  persuaded  our  will  Into  the  aimUitude  of  bia  will,  which  ia  not  eatabliahed  lo  thj  trulh."^ 
Aoffuatine'B  ^  Cdft/^«fe»M,"  yil.,  21. 

taoln*iia,iL,14--U. 
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Ood,  and  to  rerestaUnli  ihe  kingdom  of  cbildKke  obedience  and 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  the  smallei 
Lutheran  catechism,  begins  with  the  words,  "  We  must  fear  and  love 
God."  This  is  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fear  of  Qod ;  but  love  is  joined  with  feiar.  In  these 
two  words  are  contained  the  law  and  the  gospel^  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  pres<*ntations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man. of  God^s  holiness  and  justice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  will 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
who  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  repeatedly  point  us  to  the  holiness,,  justice,  and 
fove  of  God  as  our  model.  *^  Be  ye  holy,  saith  the  Lord,  as  I  am 
holy.**  "  Be  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful.'^  "  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.^'  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  **  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect'* 

Thus,  we  repeat,  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God ;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likeness  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  ^'  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  wilt  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  hour,  of  his  death  was  the  hour  of  the. 
birth  of  a  new  world,  \nctoriou8  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  Afler  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  us  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  is  the  master  of  all  ieachere ;  he 
must  guide  them  in  ajl  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  his  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  God  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  hia  heart,  and  wickedness  and  unlovingness  rooted  out. 

VI.      ANTI-CIWnTIAlf  AND  IMMORAL  MtaSDUCATlON. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  offences  of  parenta  and  teach* 
era,  against  the  rules  of  a  Christian  ethical  training  I 

The  conacience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
atd  siiia  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses, 

Im  ttta  pl^ce  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit ;  a. 
deviPs  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Thus,  there  ia. 
hold  np  before  them,  aa  the  highest  object  of  attainmeiitf  not  aeeept- 
ance  with  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  amoi\g 
men ;  notwithstanding  the  warning  Yoioe  of  the  Lord,  ^  How  can  j%.. 
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believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of  aDother,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  oometh  from  God  only  ? "  How  often  must  we  hear  it  ftaid, 
What  will  people  say?  Foolish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
*^  people  ^  as  the  highest  tribunal ;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
who  are  walking  on  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction ; 
instead  of  early  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  the 
apostle,  "  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ?  ^ 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  phari- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  pass  current  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  the 
substance. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  fleshly  minded,  back  to  their  youth, 
we  shall  very  often  discover  many  serious  faults  in  their  parents. 
The  first  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  often 
planted  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influence  upon  a 
child^s  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vulgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances  f  How  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fury  for  gaming ;  and  how  often  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children ! 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtless  and  even  wicked  remarks  which  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  **  anti-Christian,  immoral  miseducation.^ 

VII.      ftB-OTAIUBBMIirr  or  WWDOM.      IirrtLLEOTUAL  TEAIICUIO.      WEONO  WATS. 

With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adam's 
naming  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
power  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  the  man  named  them,  '*  that  was  the  name  thereof." 
This  divine  approbaUon  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals ; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modem  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  itf 
the  office  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  rin,  and  to  lead  to 
virtue  by  faith. 

As  conscience  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  ain,  so 

•  «  The  Qtmort  rerereoce  Is  dae  to  the  young ;  If  you  are  meditating  any  thing  vile,  dtar»» 
fuxl  not  their  tender  age.'*    How  many  Chriitlani  doca  Jnvenal  put  to  ihane  1 
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the  reason  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  error ;  aa  an 
intellectual  conscience ;  an  organ  of  intellectual  self-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Christianity  have  said  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
quite  as  much  might  be  said  against  the  conscience.  We  have  seen 
Uiat  in  men,  instead  of  the  true  conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  betraying  into  all 
evil.  In  like  manner  the  reason  may  become  false,  especially  through 
pride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  God's  truth  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  does  God's  holiness  and  jusUoe. 

^The  reason,"  says  Hamann,  ^is  holy,  right,  and  good ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance." Thus,  the  right  reason  will  make  us  humble ;  and  points 
sinful,  ignorant  man  to  a  holy  and  all-wise  God.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicke3  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presumptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  absolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  God  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  of  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acataleptic  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  a  Christian  applies  itself  under  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  that  learning  which  guides  into  all  truth.  In  this  school — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  intellectual  limits ;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  faith  and  of  sight  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  since  the  fell,  man  has  been  in  the  "  region  of  dis- 
similitude," and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  given  him  to 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mysteries  whose  essence  God  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 
essence. 

Absolute  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned  within  his  earthly  tabernacle,  as  is  absolute 
holiness.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolute  truth  must 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*    ^  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  identical.^' 

A  strife  hr  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  holiness,  lasts 
every  man  his  lifetime,  in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miseducation,  analogous  to  the  ethical 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  PuflFed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdom,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it.  They 
also  mistake  the  giver  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  hini  for  the  intellect  which  he  has  given  them ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  fruit  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  not  the 

''Not  that  trery  truth  it  merelj  apparent,  aod  la  aocertaln ;  but  that  eTerjr  truth  contaioa 
MSicthiiif  entirely  eompreheoafble,  and  at  the  tame  time  aomethlof  entirely  Ineomprebensl 
ble.  This  n  true  even  of  the  profouodeet  eaaence  of  mathematical  truth-of  Iti  ultimate  baw. 
8«e  the  chapter  entitled  "*  Myttrimuly  Revealed.'^ 
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glory  of  God,  bul  of  themselves,  is  a  servile  labor,  wUbotit  a  bleesiolg 
and  without  peaoe.  This  is  UDfortunately  th»  efaanictsr  of  ibe  usaai 
scientific  labors  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in*  so 
many  learned  men  has  a  most  powerful  and  most  evil  iaflueaoe  on 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  this  leareed  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  by  vanity^  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  with  what  th^  have  learned.  Thus  it  hap^ns  that  all  pleas* 
ure  in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  is  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  praise  of  men ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
While  both  old  and  young,  teachers  and  scholars,  are,  Kke  Narcissus, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  seK-admiratfon  and  setf-respect, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labors  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actioas.  Stadeots  of  nature, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator ;  bat  live 
in  a  modern  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  evety  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  false  gods  with  the  ancnent  clasncs.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  youth. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teach^:iif 
and  of  the  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 

Tin.    RnroEATioN  op  thk  human  rowitf. 

Man  is  to  '^  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  ' 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.''  This  dominion, 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  the  name  of  God ;  peacefully  rec* 
ognized  by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  Bat  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  God. 

There,  however,  remained  to  man  a  Bpe<»es  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "And  the  fear  of  you,'*  said  God  to  Noahi  "and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered'^ 

But  this  was  not  the  ori^nal  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  comnumdment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  raasner  of  herbs; 
and  the  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  die  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  grwa 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  domtnion  of  fidlen  man  i» 
such  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebels  do  the  power  of 
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tbeir  ruler ;  and  his  weapons,  still  more  than  his  divine  image.  But 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  of  a  future  time,  when  a  young  child  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  sucking-child  shall 
play  upon  the  cockatrice's  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  human 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  Paul,  whom, 
according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shall  again  possess,  not  by 
the  power  of  bis  weapons,  but  by  faith. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  powerful  prayers  of  Elisha  for  and  against  the  rain,  Christ's 
stilling  of  the  storm  by  the  words  ''Peace;  be  still,"  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — ^all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
Inorganic  nature  also ;  a  moral  dominion,  in  the  power  of  faith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

The  various  healings  of  the  sick  point  to  a  similar  future  power. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  b  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers.  Bacon,  when  he 
8»d, ''Knowledge  and  power  are  the  same "  (<Si«en^ia  et  potentia 
hominis  comcidunt  in  idem.)  In  proportion  as  man  knows  nature,  he 
rules  it  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  power.  With  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art ;  an  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  upon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thus  we  do  in  fact  rule  the  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magic  of 
words,  strengthened  by  faith ;  but  we  make  it  serviceable  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  us,  fly  by  the  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
^  kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artiste. 

In  this  realm  man  rules,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasto  especially  of  this  extension.  But 
this  is  no  gain,  if  all  nobility  of  feeling,  all  sense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed ;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
siavisbly  subservient  to  the  earthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
his  oonrdsive  efforte,  is  to  seek  material  objects  only. 

15 
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We  are  bound  to  strive  agaiDst  such  ungodly  and  unworthy  iiQ- 
yulses*  We  may  not  be  indififerent  in  whose  name  it  is  that  w^ 
work  'y  whether  it  is  Moses  who  acts,  or  Jiipnes  apd  Jambres.  Soth 
theoretical  and  practical  naturi^l  science  must  be  taught,  in  i^.  right 
and  pious  manner ;  both  must  be-  sanctified,  as  well  in  principliQ  t»  n^ 
purpose. 

U.      THI   CREATITB  rOWIE  OF  MAN. 

When  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  placed  as  his  representatiT.e 
in  the  dominiou  over  the  creatures,  he  wns  also  himself  shaped  in.  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  creatures  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
plants,  beasts,  and  men  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  to  all 
time  ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  granted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  various 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  for  the  free  development  of 
those  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  fnust  make  dodecahedra,  just 
^B  the  inorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  must  gather  into  the 
same  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifts  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  observed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam, 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  must  tlierefore  have  expressed  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  In  these  names,  humanly  given,  God's 
creation  wa^  mirrored,  tbej  were  actual  names ;  really  suhsta^Hve^ ; 
arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  the  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  consider  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  first 
entirely  complete  expressiop  of  human  speech ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  equal  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 

The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  he  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator—a "  roakcr.^  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Nighf  s  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet : — 

^'The  pgeVt  eye,  io  ^.^ne  frenzy  roUing, 

Doth  glaooe  from  heaven  to  earth,  frran  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  as  imagination  bodiea  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  loot)  habitation  and  a  name.'' 

Are  not  the  forms  bom  horn  Shakspeare's  woadrously  feeemiDff 

*  We  mak^  grmx  •flbrtt  to  describe  Id  •■  perfect  s  way  m  posiible,  and  search  wA  many 
words,  moatly  adjectives,  so  as  to  stiek  lofstbsr  a  sojct  of  SMsais  pleiars  la  woipds,  ss  pcrissi 
sad  similar  as  may  be,  of  mioerals,  *«. 
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fancy — Macbeth,  Hotspur,  Deademona,  Shjlock — Mi^ed  mo^t  9^  ihe 
persona  in  his  dramas — so  entirely  individualuB^.  iodjependeni  qieiy 
that  we  might  almost  be  tempted  tp  assert  that  they  have  a  mor^  in- 
divid«^d  existence  thap  do  numberless  actual  humau  beings  ?^ 

Thus  the  poet  cr^tively,  by  his  words,  reveals  a  ri^  in^erio^  w^hM^ 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  heaxera  to  becoi^  poets  tbw- 
selves ;  to  repeat  his  creative  act 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  tp.  the.  poet. 

But  above  all  the  human  arts  of  language,  and  diff^nt  from  thera, 
stands  in  holy  solitude  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  whioh  tlMrougk 
hi^  efficient  power  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  worVL  Fron^  its 
fullness,  preaichers,  and  singers  of  divine  songs,  draw  th^ir  power  ^er 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.f  In  this  holy  realj^,  map  finds  a  foietaste 
of  the  powers  of  the  future  ^orld ;  of  hjs  return^  into  hia  fajther's  houses 

As  in  the  arts  of  language,  so  does  the  creative  j^aw^-  of  n^aa  qxr 
press  itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  localities  and  of  men ;  he  paintB  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  every  art ;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimes 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  implanted  by  Qod  in  the  soul  of  a  child  must  be 
faithfully  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained :  his  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world ;  his  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  d?c 
And  with  this  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  of  representation :  of  speaking, 
singing,  writing,  painting,  dec ;  that  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ipg  power.  But,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, that  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labors,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  utter  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  against  the  usual 
abuses  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  James  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
speech.  **  The  tongue,^  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  ^is  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  *  *  *  Doth  a  fountiun  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  ^  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  ^  For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned.** 

*  God  did  not  mmke  men  and  then  deput,  but  Uiej  are  of  him  and  in  lilm.  Remain  in  him 
who  made  70D.  It  Is  apon  this  trath  that  the  real  anergjr  and  aetval  ezietence  of  a  homan 
Mi«  depend. 

t »  The  Word,  added  to  the  element,  make*  it  a » 
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These  warnings  are  applicable  both  to  speakers  and  writers ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

The  fine  arts,  especially,  have  variously  and  deeply  sinned  against 
purity ;  let  us  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music ;  let  us  return  to 
the  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  ancient  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgcnoe  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles;  to  set  forth,  though  only  in  outline, 
its  purpose  and  object.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
training  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
contemplate  the  renewal  of  our  similarity  to  God  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creative  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  next 
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imnifaued  from  Ruimer'i  **BitH»rp  ^Ftdagtg^,"  tbt  Uie  American  Joan»l«f  EdacaUon.) 


L      THC   LATIN   LANOUAGB  SINCB  THK    CBRItTIAN    BRA. — ^BrKAKlMG    AHD    WJUTINfl 
LATIN  IN  GERMAN  fCHOOLR. 

Ok  comparing  several  school-programmes,  in  order  to  determine 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greekf  I  find  at  Stendhal  there  are  forty-five  hours  to  Latin,  twentj-three 
to  Greek;  at  Erfurt,  forty-two  hours  to  Latin,  twenty-one  to  Greek ;  at 
Koesfeld,  sixty-eight  hours  to  Latin,  twenty -eight  to  Greek ;  and  in  other 
gymnasiums  in  like  manner.  Why  is  the  Greek  so  far  behind  the  Latin 
in  this  respect  ?  Are  the  Latin  classics  in  so  great  a  proportion  superior 
to  the  Greek — Cicero  to  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  Virgil  to  Homer, 
livy  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides?  This  is  nowhere  pretended 
Or  is  Greek  so  much  easier  than  Latin,  and  therefore  to  be  leamel 
with  less  effort  and  less  time  ?  No  intelligent  person  will  maintain 
this ;  the  opposite  is  rather  the  case.  How  many  more  difficulties 
await  the  beginner,  from  the  very  beginning,  from  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  Greek  forms  and  inflection,  as  compared  with  the 
simpler  Latin  !  And  do  not  the  different  dialects  perplex  the  learner, 
very  much  as  a  Frenchman  would  be  perplexed  who  should  undertake 
to  acquire  at  the  same  time  the  High  and  Low  German  and  the 
other  German  dialects  ?  And,  if  Greek  is  more  difficult  than  Latin, 
if  the  Greek  literature — setting  aside  the  New  Testament — is  superior 
to  the  Latin,  we  ask  again,  Why  is  the  instruction  in  Greek  so  much 
less  than  that  in  Latin  in  our  schools,  when  evidently,  on  the  forego- 
ing grounds,  more  effort  and  time  are  requisite  to  the  mastery  of  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  this :  that  in  the  stuJy  of  Latin  a 
very  different,  higher,  and  more  difficult  object  is  contemplated ; 
namely,  the  mastery  of  the  Latin  as  of  a  second  mother-tongue,  and 
the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  it  with  ease. 

But  why  is  not  the  same  conomand  of  Greek  now  sought ;  the 
command  which  Cicero  and  the  Romans  thought  requisite  to  educa- 
don?  History  answere  this  question.  Let  us  briefly  state  the 
answer. 

The  reason  why,  at  Koesfeld,  siity-one  hours  of  Latin  instruction 
are  given,  is  ultimately  based  upon  the  former  universal  dominion  of 
Rome,  whose  influence  reaches  down  even  to  our  own  times. 
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A  Roman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Laurentiua  Valla,  writes : — **  We 
have  lost  Rome,  we  have  lost  onr  empire ;  not  bj  our  own  fault,  but 
bj  the  fkuh  of  time.  Tet  in  the  strength  of  that  magnificelit  empire 
we  yet  rule  over  great  part  of  the  earth.  Ours  is  Italy ;  ours  are 
Spain,  G^rmifnjr,  IPktfnonia,  Dalmatia,  lUyficum,  and  many  other 
peoples.  For,  wherever  the  R6iiniii  language  prevails,  l^ere  is  tte 
Roman  empire.** 

llie  dominion  of  the  Roman  tongue,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
RbTtitbtk  6mpife,  Irah  ^itended  itself  in  two  ways ;  as  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  that  of  the  Roman-German  em- 
pire. Later,  Oerman  was  the  official  laAgnage  in  Germany,  and 
French  the  dtplomatib  language.  ^inc6  the  Reformation,  Latin 
has  b^n  the  biblical,  religious,  and  legal  language  only  for  the 
Catholic  nations ;  it  has  also  been  that  of  literature. 

Latin  Is  a  speech  of  traditions  more  than  a  thousand  years  old ;  to 
disuse  Utin  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  abandonment  of  traditions. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Romish  church  holds  so  fast  to  Latin.  By 
using  one  and  tl^  same  language  it  proposes  to  maintain  its  unity  in 
all  titk^e  and  in  all  countries.  To  worsbip  God  in  a  variety  of  tongues 
it  regards  as  Babelish,  Ahd  as  tending  to  echistn ;  a:nd  accordingly 
it  adlieres  to  the  vulgate  as  the  received  text 

Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  made  the  greatest  breach  in  Ihfs 
traditional  church  Latinism ;  atid  the  most  active  6t>position  to  Romish 
tend^cies  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies,  who^ 
object  is  to  translate  the  Bible  into  all  languages. 

At  the  revival  of  classical  studies  Latin  remained  the  speech  of  the 
literary  world.  I  Miy  remained ;  for  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
it  tras  then  that  it  first  became  a  literary  language.  From  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  a  current  of  traditionaiy  Latin  learning,  never  en- 
tirely Interrupted,  flowed  even  into  the  dixte((n'th  oettury.  Latin  #k8 
the  medium  for  philosophers,  jurists,  physician^,  tnath^Ynaticians,  d?c. 
Whoever  undertook  to  study  the  sciences  passed  into  ftsti-ange  world, 
not  only  of  facts,  but  of  speech,  ^he  nebeesi(ry  books  were  Latih^ 
the  teJEUshers  taught  in  Latin,  the  techno!  igy  ot  every  art  was  Lathi. 
Here  his  mother-tongue  quite  failed  the  aspfrant  after  a  highcfr  cul- 
ture ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  work  into  ihis  literary  conventional 
30atin,  and  to  live  in  it,  as  he  had  "been  obliged  lo  in  his  childhood 
into  his  native  languiEige.  llie  operalfon  was  a  sort  of  new  bil-di, 
often  -symbolized  by  the  adoption  ot  a  new  Latin  or  Greek  nafcne. 
-ficieniifie  writers  could  not  overstep  the  charmed  circle ;  ind^  it 
■would  ibe  Impracticable,  without  the  cobstriictidn  of  a  new  term- 
inology in  Ki^erman.  Only  i'ndividuifis  of  die  highest  authority, 
Jike  Luther  and  Keppler,  dared  lead  the  way  in  making  any  such 


ttee  of  German,  6^  ootild  bring  the  literary  in^n  to  retfd  ^tit 
l)OoU* 

Darrn^  the  long  period  l)etween  the  M  of  the  Ilolnan  etnph«  and 
bin  owti  titiies  ihe  Europ«ia{n  LdUn  ntidei'w^t  man;^  cliSDg^. 
thtring  the  JiM  tfaoofisnd  years  it  1^  Ae  iihaVatter  of  a  Iftngii^ 
«tlll  alive,  thongfa  dying  and  deg^tieratbg:  It  ^«s  ai*bitrari!y  or  tin- 
conseiotisly  varied  t6  meet  the  watofs  or  the  spirit  of  eve^  period. 
1^4  ancient  dtasric^  were  altogether  negledted ;  akid,  being  restraiift^ 
b^^  no  a^ysepted  models,  tiiost  tatitiistb  (rf  the  p^rio^  Wrdte  Vhat  wa« 
in  £ict  any  thing  traOier  tha^  Latin. 

the  itfln^ee  of  Chriatiitnity  npoh  tllld  langoagef  h^itig  aie^niNMl 
\tn  Utrength  iii  the  nddst  of  the  heathen  lUtili,  it  wt(a  otAi^ed  to  stfb^ 
stiti^  Ohrldtiiui  significations  tot  the  heatheb  ones  of  (SiisChig  wotds; 
t6  giv6  {hem  tL  new  natuire,  to  breathe  int6  them  a  n^w  son).  Of  die 
diVine  poWer  ei^etdsed  in  this  process  It  Wdtiderdal  ^^Ample  is  fttndshed 
by  the  mighty,  deep-feeling,  and  mysterious  Latin  church-hymns ;  which 
truly  Mtfirded  <*  with  organ-tone  and  bell-like  toUndi^  Afiairs  of  state 
%ere  trtnsii^ted  in  oifidal  Latin,  and  the  scholastic  philosophy  proii- 
eented  in  literaiy  Latin. 

As  ckssical  studies  t^ved  dceto  became  the  ideid  bt  nH  th^ 
Utinists ;  his  style  was  the  model, 'by  Yeference  to  wbiliih  they  judged 
al  the  waiters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the  Scholastic  ones. 
They  lecMtld  scahsely  find  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  the  bart)dri8m 
df  diese  last.  Many  of  them  fell  thetiiselves  hito  ftn  etroneons  habit; 
(Wtwardly  ^ite  brilKant,  but  in  truth  a  m^fe  HfeleiBS  and  mannered 
Imitation  And  ^ing  of  the  ancient  classics  style.  A  few  ii^ttectoal 
men  ciT  fhe  fifUien'l^  century,  t^ho  had  k  real  feeling  for  tiie  beaud^s 
<it  tile  old  dilssies,  passed  inipartial  jndgmentit  upon  tlfis  new  phaSe 
of  degeneracy,  and  the  general  philological  rebeardies  and  dSfStts  6t 
ibe  ag^:  Sudi  were  IMcns  of  Mihindola,  PoHtian,  und  Srastdtn. 
l^ott^  ddTi^ddd  the  profound  old  sehoolmeii  Ugahii^t  the  unmedsiA'ed 
attacks  of  his  }Kend  Hermokus  B&i^barns.  The  schoolmen,  he  said, 
had  wisdoih  without  eloquence;  these  Ut^  ttien  have  eloqtfence 
wfthout  Wudora :  ih^y  kre  heartloaA^— lill  tongue.  •I^blitian  wrote  to  a 
Cici^ni^t : — ''On ihe  st^ject  of  style  t  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
f&BL ;  since,  iis  I  hea^,  yon  approve  no  istyle  to<3ept  Such  as  bears  itk 
ifbpVess  6f  CHcero.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  couiitenatiee  6t  an  dt 
ot*  k'iioti  to  that  of  ka  ape,  notwithstitndfag  the  latter  is  more  like  a 
EhlfiTs.    those  who  Write  only  imitations  ire  pslrrots  and  miagpiei ; 

'1  hstB  o^^pUfled  keppler1itnUwl4tloiM  of  Latin  teehnfcc  fdt^  O^rmui,  for  the  Mke  of 
beiqg  antfemood  by  the  German  literati.— »*  Ptdagofy*''  Vol.  I.,  p.  SOS. 

\ikt  jftndo^fvon  lUmner,  » IV^ftience  i^  ChrUitanny  jipelh  ths  AHctlnt  Btgh  ^hmtm,** 
(Da  Etnmirkting  4e9  Okriatmlkttma  atff  die  AUhoekdeuttehe  Spraeke,)  p.  1C8,  Ac. 
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thej  merely  say  over  words  which  they  do  not  understand.  What 
they  write  has  neither  force  nor  life;  it  is  truthless,  without  substance 
or  efficiency.*^  Erasmus  severely  lashes  the  mimics  of  Cicero,  in  hia 
^  Cieeronianusr  These  people,  he  says,  who  always  have  Cicero  in 
their  mouths,  are  a  disgrace  to  his  name.  ^  It  is  wonderful,**  he  adds, 
^'  with  what  assurance  this  sort  of  persons  revile  the  barbarism  of 
Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  and  others.  Yet  these  last,  who  never 
claimed  that  they  were  eloquent,  nor  Ciceronians,  will  appear  on  care* 
ful  examination  to  be  much  more  entitled  to  the  name  than  the 
former,  who  would  pass  not  only  for  Ciceronians  but  for  Ciceros."* 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Latin  which  came  into  extensive  use  in  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  classical  literature.  Since  the  philology  of  those  times,  and  the 
schools  of  learning  which  then  arose,  exerted  an  influence  which  is 
operative  even  in  our  own  times,  they  need  a  somewhat  closer  ob- 
servation. 

There  prevailed  an  unmeasured  and  senseless  deification  of  clasn- 
cal  authors,  studies,  and  Latin.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  extent 
of  this  woi^hip.  A  certain  Barrius  wrote  in  Latin  a  book  upon  Italy, 
and  called  God  to  witness  the  curse  which  he  invoked  upon  any  one 
who  should  dare  to  translate  it  into  Italian.  ^For,"  said  he,  '^  I  do 
not  choose  that  this  work  should  become  a  prey  to  the  stupid  judg- 
ment of  a  malicious,  filthy,  and  ignorant  rabble  in  Italy  alone,  and 
should  shortly  be  forgotten ;  but  that  it  should  come  into  the  hands 
of  learned  men  of  all  nations,  and  be  immortal."  The  Roman  dom- 
ination, he  continued,  and  the  Roman  language,  will  extend  over  all 
the  earth  ;  but  books  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue  will  soon  perish. 
In  like  manner  did  the  dead  and  forgotten  countrymen  of  the  im- 
mortal Dante  treat  him. 

Camerarius  tells  of  a  young  man  who  assured  him  that  he  would 
willingly  permit  himself  to  be  beheaded,  could  he  on  that  condition 
leave  behind  him  one  epigram  equal  to  the  best  of  Martial's. 

No  less  characteristic  are  the  following  expressions,  which  were 
used  by  Aesticampianus,f  in  1511,  at  Leipsig,  in  a  farewell  lecture. 
^  It  WAS  necessary,"  he  said,  "  that  the  word  of  Latinity  should  first 
have  been  spoken  to  you  ;|  but,  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge 
yourselves  unworthy  of  Roman  eloquence,  lot  I  turn  to  the  Gentiles. 
For  whom  of  the  great  poets  have  your  forefathers  not  persecuted, 
and  whom  of  those  have  you  not  scofied  at  who  were  sent  by  Heav- 

*  For  Bacon's  opiaiona  of  the  Khoolmen,  and  Uielr  relatioos  to  the  age  of  tht  Refonnatloa, 
•ee  '*  Pedagogy,'*  Vol.  I.,  p.  344. 
t  His  real  oame  was  lUk.    He  wm  born  ia  1460,  et  Sommerfeld,  and  named  himself  aft« 

bis  birthplace. 
iaeeAets,z]H.,46. 
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en  to  teach  yoa  ?  May  you  therefore  live  rude  and  empty-minded, 
savage  and  inglorious,  and  die  and  go  to  damnation,  unless  you  do 
penance.'^ 

We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes  in  reading  this.  This  unbounded 
deification  of  so-called  classical  trainiug  was  the  occasion  of  infinite 
efforts  to  speak  and  write  clsssical  Latin ;  since  by  this  means  most 
especially  could  men  hope  to  become  classically  educated  and  to  be- 
come members  of  the  literary  dass. 

This  then  was  the  idea  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  with  what  iron  perseverance  Johannes  Sturm, 
among  others,  pursued  the  design  of  tnuning  his  scholars  into  the 
mastery  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin,  and  familiarity  with  the 
Roman  eloquence  ;  and  how,  for  the  sake  of  doing  this,  he  neglected 
almost  every  other  study,  and  discouraged  his  native  language  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  object  was,  however,  not  only  to  speak  and  write  with  ease,  but 
with  good  Latinity ;  that  is,  to  use  no  word  nor  phrase  which  could 
not  be  found  in  some  author  of  the  golden  or  at  furthest  of  the  silver 
age.  Analogy,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Latinists,  was  no  rule  for 
making  Latin.  ^^  Nil  analogice  tribuimus  si  auctoritas  abnt^  Baid 
Cellarius,  even  later. 

In  order  to  write  good  Latin,  these  men  were  restricted  entirely  to 
imitation.  ^Whoever  maintains  that  the  orator  can  dispense  with 
imitation,^'  said  Bishop  Julius  Pfiug,  "must  be  out  of  his  wits;  and 
whoever  shall  deprive  oratory  of  imitation  will  destroy  it  utterly." 
Of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  taught  this  imitation,  Sturm's 
school  is  an  instance ;  his  method  was  to  teach  his  scholars  so  to  deck 
themselves  with  borrowed  feathers  that,  wherever  it  was  possible,  no 
hearer  or  reader  should  trace  the  literary  theft  Into  what  caricature 
this  imitlition  grew  the  ^^  Ciceronianus^  of  Erasmus  shows  very 
clearly. 

This  practice  of  imitating  the  ancients  has  even  continued  to  our 
own  day.  In  this  connection  the  preface  of  Ernesti's  "Jnitice  doetrince 
tolidiorit^^  is  of  much  interest;  where  he  gives  an  enumeration  of  the 
methods  which  he  pursued,  in  preparing  the  very  various  parts  of  his 
book,  to  guard  himself  against  violations  of  pure  LaUnity.  '*  It  was 
my  first  care,*'  he  said,  "  to  secure  purity  of  language.  For  this  pur- 
pose, before  I  began  writing,  I  sought  earnestly  and  industriously  not 
only  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  what  the  old  models  of  Latin- 
ity — Cicero,  Seneca,  Pliny,  d^c. — have  here  and  there  said  of  the  sub- 
ject  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  but  with  the  writings  of  those  de- 
voted expressly  to  mathematical  subjects — as  Frontinus,  Vitruvius,  Ac 

**  For  philosophy,  Cicero  alone  was  suflScient.     I  am  in  hopes  that 
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tTiia  iDdustry  of  mine  has  prevented  any  word  from  creeping  into  my 
book  wbicli  was  unheard  in  ancient  Latium ;  except,  In  a  few  iiases, 
when  no  ancient  word  could  be  found  fit  for  my  purpose,  or  when 
there  was  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

"  After  my  care  ibr  parity  in  speech,  my  next  efert — ^and  still  more 
important  one — was  to  give  my  whole  style  such  a  ibrm  dnd  such  a 
clothing  as  completely  to  resemble  that  which  the  ancients  would 
have  used  in  philosophizing.  After  determining  to  write  this  book, 
I  read  often  and  industriously  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  taking  the  utmost  pains  not  only  to  clearly  understand 
his  definitions  and  conclusions,  his  refutation  of  errors  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  solutions  of  doubts,  but  also  thoroughly  to  acquire  a 
power  of  imitating  his  acute  and  tasteful  method  of  expression.  Bow 
far  I  have  succeeded  others  tnust  judge.^ 

Despite  of  his  care  to  write  Nihil  veteri  Latio  inauditum,  Ernesti 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  using  some  unclassical  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  expressions;  as,  for  instance,  the  word 
**  quotient'*  "  This  word,**  he  says,  **  is  well  suited  to  the  thing,  had 
its  use  only  been  known  to  the  ancients.'' 

Le  Olerc  advises,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  violation  of  Latinity, 
and  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  only  to  write 
on  such  subjects  as  are  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language; 
and  he  says  that  such  people  as  pay  more  attention  to  the  language 
than  to  the  matter  oif  their  books  usually  write  better  Latin. 

Suppose,  however,  the  advice  of  Le  Clerc  and  others  to  be  followed — 
that  the  best  imitation  of  the  old  classics  is  the  highest  literary  attain- 
ment— ^that  no  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  written  which  Cicero  or 
tiivy  would  not  have  written  just  so— what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
originality  of  the  latter  writers  of  Latin  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  themselves,  very  much.  The  theory  of  imitation  of  Johan- 
nes Sturm  and  others,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  so  to  imitate  that  the 
reader  should  not  observe  it,  and  should  think  himself  reading  an 
original.  But  who,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  Cicero,  could 
fail  easily  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  pseudo-original  writing. 

Exceedingly  naive,  and  in  agreement  with  Sturrii  and  the  *^  Cicero- 
niantM^  of  Erasmus,  is  what  Julius  Pogianus  says  on  this  point. 
'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  should  always  be  imitated :"  Cicero  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  thus  he,  Pogianus,  readily 
disposes  of  the  rest  of  the  ancients.  There  are  also  hypor-Ciceroni- 
ans,  who,  in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  write  nothing  original,  but 
are  only  clumsy  and  unlucky  mimics.  From  Fuch  he  separates  him- 
sdiT;  making  a  distinction  as  follows:  when  he  meets  with  a  good 
phrase  in  Cicero,  he  transfers  it  to  another  subject.     For  instance,  he 
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raids  Ruttlii  adoliieeniiam  ad  cpinumem  et  innocentice  et  jurupruden- 
iiWy  P.  SeagvoliB  c&mmenddifit  domus.  Nobody  can  find  fault  with 
him  for  changing  this  into  Bianmbalii  adoUicenUam  ad  vpinionem 
H  eloquehttCB  et  philosaphiof  Nolnlii  eonsuetudo  commendaviL  there 
ate  also  prominent  phrases :  such  as  JVequid  nimisy  Late  ,patet  invidia^ 
and  the  like.  'VTheh  the  imitator,  instead  of  these,  writes  Tenendum 
ett  omnium  r^ruik  mdHue,  and  Jfihil  non  oocupat  invidia^  who  shall 
as0ert  that  the  phrase  is  not  his  ? 

In  this  manner  ihe  thoughts  of  others  pass  as  those  of  the  writer. 
He  even  sometimes  dares  to  vie  with  Cicero  in  antithetical  points.  In- 
stead of  Cioero^s  In  ketitui  doUo,  he  sajs  In  dotore  Icetor  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  tardiui  fdeerek^  hoc  est,  ut  ego  interpreter,  diligentiuB,  he 
says  CelertuSj  id  eit  neglipentius.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  recommends 
to  learn  many  portions  of  Cicero  by  heart,  in  order  to  have  a  good 
stock  of  materials  on  hand  for  altering  and  varying.  Is  it  not  almost 
meomprehensible,  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  how  any  one 
eotild  frankly  and  teriously  propose  such  apish  exercises  as  an  ideal 
of  training  in  classicail  literature  ? 

In  spite  of  all  this  dishonest  struggle  to  do  as  the  Romans  di<), 
there  were  steady  great  complaints  of  the  degeneracy  of  Latinity. 
''Scarcely  One  in  a  hundred,'^  says  Ferrarius,  ^'writes  purely  and 
Irithout  errors ;  and  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  critical  judg- 
tioeht  upon  Latfnitjr.^  And  Vavassor  says:  ^^Yery  seldom  is  there 
one  who  knows  what  ft  is  to  write  and  speak  good  Latin ;  and  almost 
nobody  who  can  do  either  both  or  one  of  them.^  In  like  manner 
complain  Caselius,  Schelhamer,  and  others ;  and  mdeed,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  doWn  to  obr  oWn  times,  there  has  b||Bn  a  constants  lam- 
entation  ov^r  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  Latinity.*  Even  Sturm, 
who  made  every  exertioh  to  train  his  scholars  to  virtuosoship  in  the 
Roman  eloquence,  complains  that  nearly  all  shrank  back  from  the 
necessary  drill,  and  only  a  few  accomplished  any  thing.  He  mourns 
over  the  barbarity  of  the  age ;  and  says  men  use  barbarian  words 
instead  of  those  stridtly  Latin,  and  that  all  elegance  is  utterly  extinct. 
Caspar  Scioppius  even  wr6te  ibl  book  upon  the  barbarisms  and  sole- 
dsms  of  Joseph  Sclilig^r,  Casaubon,  and  Lipsius,  Scaliger,  in  par- 
ticulat,  in  his  cetebrat^  work  **i>e  emendatione  temporum^  was  guilty 
of  so  many  ftutts  that  Morus  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  preface  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  work  with  apologies  for  the  concealment  of 
them.  Vavaflsor  wonders  not  so  much  that  tlie  passionate  Salmasius 
should  have  coniittttt^  so  many  solecisms  as  that  Milton,  in  reproach- 
ing Salmasius  with  tb^tti,  should  himself  have  permitted  to  be  printed 

''**Mas7  or  these  complainti  of  Modern  date  are  giVen  by  Director  Bchmidt,  in  his  **iV»* 
^rttMMe  ^  tie  gjfiiiwiifa^  IM  Wttlmberg,'*  1844,  p.  6;  and  In  thoee  of  t*etx«noz,  lieirlof 
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such  an  error  as  SedmatiuM  vapulandum  se  profhuit,  NotwithstaDd- 
ing  all  the  pains  which  Ernest!  took  to  write  faultless  Latin,  Fr.  Aug. 
Wolf  calls  attention  to  them. 

Such  was  the  ideal  of  the  imitators ;  so  great  their  efforts  to  reach 
it,  and  so  unsatisfactory  their  success. 

We  must,  however,  allow  that  these  efforts  had  some  result  so  long 
as  Latin  was  the  current  language  of  learning.  But  it  is  historicallj 
true  that  the  ancient  languages,  afler  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
particularly  after  Luther's  unsurpassed  translation  of  the  Bible,  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  the  German. 

Latin  books  grew  fewer,  and  German  books  grew  more  frequent ; 
and  German  academical  lectures  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  ones. 
At  last,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  German  lit- 
erature attained  so  much  of  classical  character,  the  notion  that  virtu- 
osoship  in  writing  Latin  was  necessary  to  a  good  education  quite  dis- 
appeared. That  accomplishment  was  not  possessed  by  those  whom, 
at  that  time,  Germany  honored  as  its  greatest  minds.  At  present, 
even  philologists  and  educators  admit  that  no  reason  for  the  attain- 
ment of  skill  in  writing  or  speaking  fine  Latin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  church  or  state  affairs,  nor  from  that  of  litera- 
ture. Shall  our  scholars  therefore  continue  in  their  old  and  almost 
helpless  efforts  to  imitate  classic  writers  of  tlie  golden  age,  merely  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  a  Latin  composition  at  a  graduating  ex- 
amination, or  at  Latin  examinations  or  disputations  f  and,  when  these 
are  discontinued,  which  may  happen  at  any  moment,  shall  every  rea- 
son for  exertion  disappear  ? 

Every  external  reason,  I  hear  it  said  in  reply,  but  not  the  inner 
and  intellectual  feason ;  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Latin,  as  a 
means  for  the  formal  purposes  of  the  schools,  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
continued. To  this  a  philologist  and  educator  (Prof.  Wurm,  of  Hof,) 
answers  as  follows :  ^^This  formal  training  seems  to  be  nothing  but  an 
expedient  to  conform  the  Latin  language,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  at  least  to  save  it  as  a  means,  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  principal  end,  of  instruction." 

I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  Herr  Professor  Wurm  did  not  intend 
to  allude  exclusively  to  those  who  maintain  that  each  and  every 
scholar  should  be  made  competent  to  write  fine  Latin.  For  it  is 
asked.  Shall  there  be  no  Latin  written  in  the  schools  ?  No  practical 
person  would  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Latin  should  be  written  just  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  to  write 
any  language,  in  order  to  master  it  thoroughly.  Writing  for  this 
purpose  is,  so  to  speak,  the  productive  exercise  of  grammar,  which 
should  go  parallel  with  the  receptive  exercises  of  reading  and  memo- 
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riang  from  the  classics.  '^The  writiog  of  Latin  ^  says  Hector  Blume, 
**  may  as  well  be  given  ap,  except  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  is,  for 
fixing  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  for  directing  the  attention 
more  thoroughly  to  the  characteristics  of  foreign  idioms.  And  Mad- 
wig  says :  **  Writing  LaUn  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
improvementi  not  of  instruction ;  as  the  means  for  securing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  which  shall  be  complete,  sure,  vivid,  and 
appreciative  of  the  characteristics  of  its  expressions ;  in  short,  a  re- 
ceptive knowledge  of  the  Latin  in  its  parts  and  its  whole,  and  of  its 
differences  from  our  own  language.** 

**  We  wholly  agree  with  these  views,**  I  hear  some  learned  philolo- 
gists say.  ^Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  writing  of  Latin  in  our  gymna- 
sia is  merely  an  exemplification  of  grammar.  Now,  however,  gram- 
mar includes  all  the  language,  from  the  first  declension  up  to  the 
completest  syntax ;  it  rejects  as  well  the  least  barbarism  as  the  gross- 
est solecism.  How  and  where  will  you  set  the  limits  of  this  exem- 
plification f  **  We  reply.  Can  not  these  limits  be  fixed  where  a 
distinction  has  already  been  long  established— where  the  specific 
distinction  is  recognized  between  mere  Latin  school  grammar 
and  the  grammar  of  learned  philologists?  Has  not  the  distinc- 
tion been  long  recognized  between  grammatice  scrihere  and  Latine 
9erib€re;  the  former  being  the  business  of  scholars  and  the  latter  of 
the  trained  philologist  f  That  thoroughness  of  training  and  complete 
living  amongst  the  ancient  classics,  which  alone  can  fit  for  the  Latine 
icribere^  neither  can  nor  should  any  more  be  cultivated  by  the 
wretched  scraping  together  and  memorizing  of  Latin  phrases ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  more  education  to  a  mere  show  of  facility  in  Latine 
ecnoere. 

To  this  the  advocates  of  an  elaborate  Latin  style  reply,  **^  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  virtuosoship  in  writing  Latin ;  but  only  of  a  thorough 
understanding  by  the  learner  of  the  idioms  of  that  language,  and  of 
its  specific  differences  from  German.  Nothing  is  so  efficient  for  this 
purpose  as  the  practice  of  intelligent  translation  from  strictly  German 
composition  into  a  strictly  Latin  style ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more 
intellectually  useful  practice  than  that  of  such  a  comparison  of  two 
languages.** 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  such  a  practice  is  useful ;  but  we  can 
not  admit  the  expediency  of  subjecting  mere  school-pupils  to  an  exei^ 
cise  which  is  properly  only  the  business  of  philologists  by  professbn. 
Such  professional  studies,  in  language  as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
belong  only  to  the  universities.  The  complaint  has  been  often  and 
with  good  reason  made  by  educators,  that  the  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  often  adjusted  as  if  either  all  the  scholars  were  to  be  phil 
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ologift^  or  wove  pbUolc^et^  a}r^j.  *^^^tf^  it  m^f,  b^  asl^ed,  ^  itr^ 
^ofauB  then  m>t  \^  enjpjr  t)iQ  benefit  of  9Q  useful  ^  study?"  OC 
course  thejr  are^but  only  in  a  diffecent  w.ag ;  i^ata^ly^  by  mean^  of  (b^ 
Gpnec(ied  and  qapet  tborougb  l^if^d  of  tc^n^atioi^  fit>DOi  Latin  into  Ger- 
man. Tbii  m^y  x^  propedy  be  a  study  for  the  biyfa^r  plass^  of 
our  gjDuu^ua;  but  translation  from  Qennan  into  Latin  belp^^  only 
lo  philologiats,  «nd  ih^  botb  tke  one  ^d  tjie  other  will  receive  their 
(q>propriate  benefit  f^om  a  CiOQtia^ed  and  tboroiigh  parallel  studj  of 
the  l^guages,  %!athentipated  by  trapslating. 

That  it  is  easier  to  translate  into  the  m9tber*^0DSU^  than  from  it 
into  a  foreign  ona  a|l  will  agree,  Vfith  the  e4i;ception  at  tl^ose  very 
few  to  whoip  $>reigq  lapguages  beooipe^  a  second  nature.  The  rea^n 
cap  not  here  be  fiOJy  investigated;  we  can  say  only  a  few  words 
about  it,  as  follows:; — When  the  pupil  set?  himself  to  translate  2^ 
passage  from  Cicero,  for  iostanoe,.  he  seekis  first  the  meaning,  and 
then  the  correct  German  expression.  The  meaning,  however,  comes 
to  him  of  course  in  German  words ;  and  the  better  his  understanding 
of  the  passage,  the  more  suitable  will  be  the  words.  The  seeking 
and  the  finding  of  the  right  meaning  and  the  right  expression  are 
naturally  one  and  the  same  menttj  operation.  But^  in  translating 
from  German  into  Latin,  hb  task  is  wholly  diferent.  He  already 
understands  the  German  expression ;  and  his  question  is,  How  would 
a  Roman — Cicero  ^bove  all — have  said  this  in  Latin  f  He  then  pro- 
ipeeds  to  search  an^ongst  the  Latin  phrases  in  his  memory,  for  som^ 
one  which  may  serve  his  turn — ^always  under  the  rule  Nihil  veteri 
LaJtio  inauditum  9cnbere,  This^  which  would  be  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion to  a  philologist,  worlpng  with  a  fu)l  mind,  is  to  the  school-boy  a 
disagreeable  and  unprofitable  exertion.  It  is  also  the  more  unpleas- 
ant because  he  must  usually  comjKnit  to  memory,  in  order  to  it,  much 
^nateri^  wholly  without  inter^t  to  hin?^;  and,  in  bis  reading,,  leadis 
him  off  into  a  useless  phrase-hunt,  vhiph  entirely  diverts  his  atten- 
1^  from  the  rea^  meaning  9P  the  ^uthopv 

I  may  now  cepea^  withant,  any  appreh^nfioa  of  Qiisnndentandingi 
Uu^  scholaip^  should  wjipto  ^tin  f^r  the  exempUficajbion  of  their  school 
gl%mn[iar  9tudiei|,  th/ey  shoufd  write  it  in  the  sa^e  sense  and  to  tbe 
same  extent  as  Friedrich  August  Wolf  advises  to  write  Greek.  ^I 
hi^ve  always  finwd,''  ha  ai^s^ "  in.  my  own  expepenoe,  that  those  naake 
difQ;iSi»lve9  moat  tbf>sQi]gl4y  roaster,  of  #oy  ^nguage  wha  write 
SEMich  in  it — both  its  fqrm^  and  its  i^nt^ctiqal  combinations ;  and  ii^ 
ibiMi  respect  I  per^ve  no  -iPeBeace  l^^wee^  the  ancient  ^4  ^ 
99M7dem  ]apgm^;ea»  Vor  mastering  either,  the  exemplification  of  it^ 
gcs^mmaip,  by  hi^  owi|  e^eraisea,  i|ai^t  b^  thef  ipamediate  i^ia  of  the 
qelioUM-;  and  in  the  third  and  aeoos^d  fornis  (Tep(ia^  uni  Secv^nda^ 
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bat  for  the  most  part  sudi  as  are  compelled  o{  aliort  aenteocee,  apd 

"1^^  tbia  d^^gn  aohpol-book^  hiiye  been  prepared  for  traoelatiag 
|h#  Q^rmaa  iato  Greek;  to  ex^eiiiplify  ita  gnHnmar,  and  tbua  to 
fiK)iliate  th^e  tborongk  eonprebeasion  of  tbe  Greek  elasBica.  Iq  doing 
1(bia  tb#re  haa  beea  no  idea  of  canyipg  the  ecbplara  so  iar  aa  to  en* 
able  them  to  write  clasncal  Greek  as  good  as  Zenophon'^,  after  th^ 
iisnal  faahion  of  fixing  i^  level  of  attainment  iQ.  wiciting  Latin  by  the 
pe^stient  imita^n  of  foiae  nonpal  stylist.  At  le^  siieh  ifas 
Wolf's  idea.  "" The  wAting  ^f  Greek,'*  he  says,  ''is  not  le^nied  at 
th^  present  day,  as  Gesqer,  £(niesti,  Dawes,  tmi  other  oonn<M8searf 
who  tried  it,  found  Qut."  ^No  drill  in  German  stylet"  he  sjiys  in 
another  phice. 

If  it  is  argued  that  no  study  of  Latin  can  1^  thorough  which  does 
iiot  include  the  atj^nment  of  vi.irtuosoship  in  speaking  and  writiogt 
th^n  it  must  be  admitted  that  Uie  same  is  requisite  in  the  aequfre- 
ment  of  any  other  language,  and  of  th«  Gre^k  as  weU.  But  this 
if.pi|ld  i«9ply  that  oi^y  tfhose  can  thoroughly  uqderatand  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Plato  who  ure  conBoies^ttrs  ii^  writing  Greek ;  and 
th^M^fC  thali  oqr  greatest  philologists,  even  Wolf  hiQ94Qlf»  have  not 
und^istood  Qpmer. 

Many  eminent  men  of  leamiqg^  and  abl^  pbilologi^ii  ampng  them, 
^ve  declared  against  thi^  eonfeseedly  fruitless  ei»deavor  to  qualify 
sehool-boys  to  write  apd  speak  cluasical  Latin.  L^t  U9  bear  some  o( 
^eir  opinions. 

Locke  says.:  ^  If  a  bpy  i|  set  to  le^m  Latin  ift  a  school  he  writee 
Leto.  exercises  and  makes  compositions  and  venes^  yfith  no  further 
^tt^  U>aA  to  be  i4>le  to  understand  a  LaMn  author ;  not  to  heoome 
himself  a  l4itin  i^)eak<er  «iid  poet" 

%\^  urelL-knpwn  ^ohann  Matthias  Ge«nei^  relates  Umt  Obristian 
Th(om»su|f»  was  the  Smt  who  delivered  German  lectures  nt  a  German 
igiviv^ty — ^all  those  of  previous  date  having  been  in  Latin ;  and  he 
9^4^  ^lat  this  iRafi  not  so  much  because  Latin  was  becoming  disused, 
a%  Cropn  tjhe  exceedingly  bad  Latin  that  the  lecturer^  tived.  ^  Therefore 
lii  happened,"  he  centime  ^  that  educated  men,  whp  understood 
|,^in,  d)eclei;ed  (or  German,  f^id  in  favor  of  teaching  in  German, 
ir^ila  the  hutf-barbariana  <m  the  other  hand  defended  the  La^in. 
¥rM  fojti  cominands  fiuled  to.  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  o(  teaching 
i^  Qermap."  If  this  distinguished  philologist  had  to  allow  that 
q^eakipg  Latin  could  no  k>i^r  be  vequired  even  of  the  repnesenta^ 
^v^  pf  German  learning,  and  even  that  requiring  iostrij^ction  to  be 
given  in  Latin  necessarily  caused  the  destruction  of  Latinity,  from 
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whom  then  would  he  require  connoisseun  in  speaking  it  ?  From 
among  the  scholars  in  gymnasia  ? 

A  Prussian  ordinance  of  the  year  1811,  it  is  true,  required  Lathi 
orations  from  graduates.  ''Latin  speaking,  truly!"  remarks  Fried- 
rich  August  Wolf,  the  most  competent  judge.  ^  Not  three  learned 
men  in  each  of  our  renowned  universities  can  do  it ;  often  not  erea 
the  very  profenor  eloquentiof ;  and  not  six  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
in  schools." 

As  ironically  Wolf  disposes  of  the  requirement  to  write  Latin. 
^'To  write  in  a  language,"  he  says,  ''does  not  belong  within  the 
sphere  of  the  study  of  it.  A  man  can  be  well  acquainted  with  an- 
tiquity and  not  be  able  to  write  well  in  its  language.  The  great 
scholars  in  Latin  usually  write  it  badly."  '^Few  will  attain  real 
facility  in  writing  Latin,"  he  says  elsewhere ;  "  since  the  very  great 
practice,  and  that  contrary  to  Nature,  who  has  indicated  one  language 
for  men  as  she  has  one  native  land,  is  requisite  for  this  purpose :  and 
only  those  venture  to  make  a  great  outcry  for  this  object  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  attain  it*^ 

With  thn  opinion  of  Wolf's  Jacob  Grimm  coincides,  although  on 
very  diflferent  grounds.  "  Language,"  he  says,  "  is  an  unconscious 
and  unperceived  mystery,  which  is  found  implanted  within  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  which  fits  our  organs  of  speech  for  the  native 
accent,  declensions,  inflections,  and  hard  or  soft  characteristics. 
From  this  inborn  sense  arises  the  ineradicable  longing  feeling  that 
comes  upon  a  man  when  he  hears  his  native  language  amongst  stran- 
gers.  Hence,  also,  the  unleamableness  of  a  foreign  tongue — that  isi 
of  the  radical  and  thorough  acquisition  of  it  for  speaking  and  writing. 
According  to  Tcetzes,  the  "  double  nature"  of  Gecrops  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages  (Greek  and  E^ptian.)  It  is  really  true  that 
he  who  acquires  two  languages  has  two  bodies  and  two  souls.f 

Wolf  and  Grimm  have  thus  taken  a  position  upon  the  German  side 
of  the  question.  So  also  has  Herr  Rector  Hartung,  in  Schleusingen. 
*^  The  usual  practice  of  wridng  Latin,"  he  remarks, "  is  in  fiict  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  botching  up  together  of  parts  from  a  scanty  store  of 
words,  phrases,  and  forms,  with  the  help  of  lexicons  and  grammars." 
Professor  Wurm  says  the  same.  ^  Every  one,  who  has  half-way  w> 
rived  at  a  mastery  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin,  whether  is  he  not 
as  it  were  about  to  appear  as  a  ghost  of  himself;  to  really  give  up 
his  German  nature,  in  order  to  become  a  Latinist  ?  "    This  may  remind 


*  Wolf,  when  he  requires  fltciliiy  in  writinf  I^tln,  In  his  '*  Mtuaan  of  Ancient  . 
ingt"  requires  It  by  no  means  of  any  and  every  scholar,  bat  only  of  phllolotlsis  by  |iiiiais 
sion. 

tBeneke's  **Erxiehung9und  UnterrichMehrtt'*'  II.,  237.    His  principles  of  InsCmcCkm  to 
foreign  languages  are  based,  In  instnictioo  in  Latin  especially,  In  the  writing  of  It. 
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the  reader  of  Ennius,  who  boasted  that  he  had  three  souls,  because 
he  understood  Greek,  Oscan,  and  Latin.  And  do  boys  attain  the 
degree  of  objectivity  which  is  indispensable  for  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage ?  They  leave  off  studying,  in  fact,  just  as  they  begin  to  attain 
it  I  even  maintain  that  to  attempt  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  to  the 
extent  of  writing  it  presupposes  the  roost  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
language  in  the  teachers. 

Most  of  what  Herr  Wurm  says  about  writing  Latin,  in  his  work 
above  quoted,  bears  the  impression  of  ha\nng  originated  in  a  desperate 
experience  as  a  teacher.  Latin  writing,  he  complains,  is  even  to  this 
day  the  basis  of  the  gymnasial  instruction ;  every  thing  is  referred  to 
a  Latin  style — a  Latin  production  is  the  chief  condition  of  successful 
graduation.  Pupils  are  only  to  learn  Latin  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
read  it  and  understand  it,  and  they  will  find  the  Latin  grammar  a 
universal  grammar  for  all  languages  to  be  learned  afterward,  and  the 
Latin  a  preparation  for  all  the  Romanic  languages.  '*  For  all  these 
objects,"  concludes  Prof.  Wurm,  **  a  gymnasium  course,  restricted  to 
reading,  and  without  writing,*  would  be  sufficient." 

What  he  says  about  writing  Latin  has  a  double  force  as  applied  to 
Latin  speaking,  where  the  scholar,  improvising  thoughts  which  came 
to  bim  in  German,  must  on  the  spot  unclothe  them  of  their  words 
and  reclothe  them  with  Latin  ones.f  If  he  can  not  perform  this 
operation  with  great  quickness,  he  falls  into  a  most  painful  stammer- 
ing of  Latin,  unless  he  should  instead,  as  is  usual,  entirely  forego 
thinking,  and  merely  bring  togetlier  a  set  of  memorized  phrases, 
which  may  be  used  any  where,  and  mean  nothing. 

Goethe  has  some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  speaking  of  foreign 
languages.  ^* Shall  I  speak  French?"  he  says,  ^' a  foreign  tongue, 
which  always  makes  the  speaker  seem  silly ;  in  which  one  may  take 
what  position  he  chooses,  and  can  only  express  himself  about  com- 
mon affairs — only  coarse  distinctions.  But  what  distinguishes  the 
blockhead  from  the  man  of  intellect,  except  that  the  latter  quickly, 
vividly,  and  accurately  comprehends  delicate  distinctions  and  whatever 
k  most  appropriate  for  the  present  moment,  and  expresses  them  with 
livelinees ;  while  the  latter,  as  every  body  must  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
baa-  to  help  himself  under  all  circumstances  from  the  same  lot  of 
▼eteran  stereotyped  phrases."^    Few  will  attain  to  facility  in  writing 

*  fa  this  excliwion  of  writing.  Prof  Warm  no  doubt  doM  not  comprehend  writing  for  the 
cKcmplifieaffoa  of  ttie  achool  grBmmu>. 

t  We  need  ecftrcely  elate  here  that  thfe  Latin  epeaklng  does  not  Include  the  oral  tranelation 
0t  riiort  eenteneeff,  ueoal  in  the  lower  ehtiaee.  In  esempliffing  echool  grammar. 

tin  eonnection  with  this  remarlc  of  Ooethe'e  we  maj  say  that  the  spread  of  the  Freneh 
InngiMge  1u  Europe  should  not  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  the  extent  of  actual  preference 
tar  tt.  The  French  language  offers  an  especial  abondance  of  "  Teteran  elcreotf  ped  phrases" 
tar  all  kinds  of  occasions;  and  thus  equalises  **  intellectual  men  ami  blockheads."    It  is  M 
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Liitiii,  sajBWoHl  Another  dktingtiisfaed  phiTologist  inquires,  How 
many  of  our  Hiing  noen  of  learning  can  write  original  Latan  with  in- 
dependence and  freedom  ?  and  he  answers,  There  are  perhaps  three. 
Wolf  was  speaking  of  philologists ;  what  would  he  have  said  of 
seholars  ?  To  train  them  to  a  real  fiunlity  in  writing  Latin  is  out  of 
the  question ;  they  can  at  most  be  forced  into  an  unsound  and  mim- 
icking method.  The  truth  is  that,  for  this  facility,  it  is  not  only  req- 
uisite to  have  **  two  souls  "  but  to  get  rid  of  the  German  soul.  Soul- 
lessness  is  requisite. 
His  method  of  disciplining  our  German  youth  in  writing  Latin 
*  leads  to  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  a  mischievous  degeneracy  in 
writing  German  itself;  for  the  pupils  learn  to  write  the  latter  as  they 
have  done  the  former.  That  is,  instead  of  developing  mental  habits 
and  powers  that  will  enable  tliem  to  select  words,  to  form  correct  ex- 
pressions, and  write  them  well,  by  practice  in  wriUng  their  thoughts 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  their  natural  order  and  simplicity, 
they  become  entirely  disused  to  this  natural  process,  by  means  of  dieir 
Latin  school-exercises,  and  only  hitch  together  German  phrases,  as 
they  have  Latin  ones.  If  Cicero  will  not  serve  them  for  a  model  of 
German  style  and  a  purveyor  of  phrases,  they  immediately  look  op 
some  German  authoi*  to  put  in  his  place,  and  from  him  they  gatlier 
words,  style,  and  phraseology. 

Thus  they  become  trained  up  as  mannerists  in  their  own  language-* 
to  intellectual  pharisaism — to  a  lifeless  and  ghostlike  style.  Number- 
less scholars,  thus  miseducated,  hold  fast  all  their  lives  to  this  school 
ideal,  make  school  exercises  all  their  lives,  and  remain  all  their  lives 
in  the  illusion  that  their  fadlity  in  putting  together  crude  borrowed 
phrases  is  classical  attainment.  Of  Latin-German  phraseologists,  so 
educated,  Goethe  says : — 

^  If  yoa  feel  it  not,  yon  can  never  hont  it  np : 

If  it  does  not  bant  oot  of  your  khiI, 

And  with  deep-seated  pleasure 

Seize  npon  the  heart  of  every  hearer. 

Sit  still  there  1  stick  together 

And  brew  hashes  from  other  men's  meat  $ 

And  blow  at  the  scanty  flame 

Thai  oomes  out  of  yoar  Kttle  heaps  of  ashes. 

The  astonlsbmeat  of  ohildren  and  of  apes. 

Beoanse  you  oan  open  yoar  mouths  so  wide. 

But  you  can  never  wield  the  hearts  of  others, 

Beoanse  the  words  do  not  come  firam  your  own. 

Even  those  Tcry  orations  of  yoors,  which  are  so  splendidi 

In  vhieh  Tou  chop  up  manhood  into  shreds, 

Are  noreireshing  as  the  misty  wind 

That  'm  the  autumn  rustles  thiongh  the  dry  leaves." 

this  aeeount  that  K  liu  pdmA  m  mae^  fiiror ;  a  an  artltrary  ■obstttote  for  tbouf  ht  and  edo- 
eailon.  Row  many  court  Isdtes  j>r(M»ly  vahied  fbemsdtet  orcr  Goethe,  hticause  they  could 
.ohanfriffttpchl 
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Hie  poet  can  mean  nothing  bj  hk  ^  Sit  still  there  I  stick  together 
and  brew  hashes  of  other  men^s  meat,^  unless  he  refers  to  the  lifeless 
labor  of  gathering  together  Latin  phrases  ;  of  brewing  hashes  out  of 
CHcero  and  Livy,  and  then  of  doing  the  same  over  again  in  German ! 
How  many  of  our  preachers  weary  themselves  m  efforts  of  the  same 
kind  ailer  excellence  of  style ;  and  how  entirely  are  their  discourses 
destitute  of  the  freshness  and  Hveliness  of  an  extempore  address  I 
Might  one  not  very  naturally,  in  desperation  at  their  elaborate  noth- 
^^fS^  go  so  fiur  as  to  wish  that  they  had  had  no  training  at  all  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  their  only  rhetorical  rule  had  been,  Speak  and  write 
(plainly  the  words  that  naturally  come  into  your  mouth. 

**Not  only  of  dry  homilists,^  says  Herder,  "but  even  of  able 
speakers,  must  it  often  be  complained  that,  even  from  their  earliest 
youth,  their  style  has  been  formed  upon  the  Latin,  and  that  the  peri- 
o^c  ceremonious  tone  which  spread  in  the  schools  from  the  Latin  to 
die  Carman  classes,  shows  itself  even  amongst  their  best  thoughts. 
I  shall  only  attack  the  immense  error  of  the  belief  that  Cicero  is  a 
model  of  style,  perfect  and  without  blemish,  and  that  to  imitate  him 
is  ori^nality  f  that  a  dozen  bombastic  expressions,  such  as  they  use 
in  the  schools,  will  make  young  Giceros ;  and  that  a  clear  and  lucid 
style  in  their  native  language  is  consistent  with  the  Latin  periodic 
structure.*' 

Entirely  opposed  to  the  untoward  influence  of  such  exercises  is  the 
influence  of  an  intelligent  reading  of  Ae  classics  upon  German  style. 
Wieland  said :  ^  I  learned  to  write  German  from  Cicero^s  letters.'*  He 
had  gained  a  clearer  style»  and  a  more  adequate  manner  of  express* 
ing  his  thoughts,  fh>m  that  master.  For  this  purpose  translation  from 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  is  very  much  to  be  recommended.  It 
obliges  the  student  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  into 
the  spirit  of  the  language ;  proves  his  understanding  or  not  under- 
standing It;  and  is  the  best  practice  in  the  technics  of  writing  Ger- 
man. This  practice  makes  but  little  demand  upon  the  productive 
power  of  the  pupil,  but  trains  his  susceptivfty.  The  more  fully  he 
enten  into  the  meaning  of  his  author  the  better  will  be  his  Grerman 
translation, 

Tn  conclusion,  we  have  three  remarks  to  make : — 

1.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  only  in  the  department  of 
sgpedring  and  writing  Latin  does  the  realist  system  of  education  admit 
of  being  intjx>dttced,  as  apposed  to  the  humanist  system*  The  real» 
ists  seoflhigly  inquire  how  it  is  that;  after  ten  years  cf  labor,  Latin 
students  show  so  little  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  it  ?  It  is  only 
by  the  attainment  of  connoisseurship  in  those  studies,  by  exhibitittg* 
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gome  such  tangible  result  from  the  gymDasium  studies,  that  the 
mouths  of  these  adversaries  can  be  stopped. 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  realists  would 
be  contented  with  that  attainment ;  or  even  that  they  would  suffer  it 
to  be  required.  They  would  demand,  still  more  vehemently,  To  what 
end  this  so  great  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  for  a  useless 
accomplishment!  With  whom  can  a  man  converse  intelligibly  in 
Latin  ?  He  will  not  do  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  nor  ever,  unless  abso- 
lutely obliged  to.  We  have  very  dear  reasons  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing English  and  French ;  but,  for  doing  it  in  Latin,  none  is  visible — 
unless  you  aim  at  realiang  Oomenius'  dream  of  making  Latin  a 
universal  language  for  the  human  race. 

The  realists  would  have  no  such  efforts  made.  And  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  apprehensions  that  many  feel  that  the  doing  away 
with  writing  and  speaking  Latin  would  open  the  door  to  a  realist 
barbarism.  And  to  this  barbarism  is  the  barbarous  Latin  which  we 
hear  in  disputations,  in  dissertations,  and  examinations  to  be  opposed  ? 
is  one  barbarism  to  be  set  up  against  another  ?    By  no  means. 

2.  Even  if  the  gymnasium  should  undertake  to  satisfy  the  extremes 
of  these  demands  for  speaking  and  writing  Latin — which,  as  is  well 
known,  they  can  not  do — the  result  would  be  the  greatest  injury  to 
the  whole  method  of  Latin  instruction.  At  present  all  the  labor  and 
time  are  saved  which  were  bestowed  upon  collecting  and  memorizing 
of  Ciceronian  phrases,  that  they  might  be  always  at  hand  for  writing 
and  speaking.  Many  grammatical  minuti»  are  also  got  rid  of  which 
were  learned  by  anticipation,  for  future  use  in  the  same  way ;  being 
now  omitted  until  found  in  the  course  of  reading.  How  many  pe- 
culiarities of  the  rarest  kind,  nay,  even  strange  and  monstrous,  which 
the  beginner  has  been,  and  even  still  is,  obliged  to  commit  to  memory, 
would  never  occur,  even  to  a  diligent  reader  of  classics,  in  his  life ! 

3.  The  time  thus  gained  should  be  used  especially  in  acquiring 
Greek ;  and  the  two  classical  languages  should  be  learned  as  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  possible.*  At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  on  an  average  twice  as  much  time  given  to  Latin,  in  the  two  gym- 
nasia, as  to  Greek. 

How  very  few  are  there  who  leave  school  able  to  read  eren  the 
easier  Greek  classics  with  facility,  or  even  without  the  constant  use  of 

*  Btneke  and  Dr.  Sehmld  ezprcti  tiie  Mme  opinton.  TIm  latter  my  t  **  Lalln  haa  now  loift 
the  place  of  a  llTinf  language  In  oar  gTmnaala,  and  Uie  Latin  llteratara  Ita  pre^mlnenca  OTar 
tba  Greek.'*  Aa  lar  aa  that  joath  may  learn  I.athi  balbre  Greak,  and  Cberefora  eame  to  tha 
latter  at  a  ripar  and  batter  prepared  age,  ao  far  ataonld  more  time  ba  devoted  to  the  former ; 
and  it  Is  another  good  reaaon  for  learning  it  more  thorooghly  than  Greek  that  It  ia  much  mora 
uaeful  In  alt  manner  of  atudy.  ThIa  la  erldent  npon  the  nereet  ghnee  at  the  hiatory  of  Bur»- 
pean  ciTlllxatlon. 
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a  dietionary  I  But  who  that  desires  real  education,  and  not  a  mere 
▼ain  show,  would  not  in  his  manhood  gladlj  exchange  the  usual 
blundering  knowledge  of  writing  and  speaking  Latin  for  fiu^ilitj  in 
comprehending  the  Greek  classics  ? 


IL     CAEOBUI.  WOUSf  *■  FLAK  0»  WfRWriOM  ffOR  THB  ORAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT 

irtwicB,  1538. 
The  celebrated  Letter  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,*  addressed  to  the  masters 
of  the  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  prescribes,  with  almost  professional 
minuteness,  the  precise  method  of  classical  instruction  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  bj  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  the  leading 
public  seminaries  of  learning  throughout  the  kingdom.  Although 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  schoolm.aster  before  he  was  either  churchman 
or  statesman,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Erasmus  not  only  for  the 
general  scheme  but  for  the  language — whole  sentences  being  taken, 
word  for  word,  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  scholar. 

tTHOMAR  CARDINAL  OF  TORK,  IbO.,  TO  TBS   MASTBRR  09  IPSWICH  SCHOOL,  ORKRTIKO. 

We  sappose  no  ooe  to  be  ignorant  with  what  mental  eflR>rt,  seal,  and  industry 
we  ha^e  always  directed  oor  labors  to  this  point:  not  with  a  Tiew  to  our  own 
private  advantage,  but  as  lar  as  possible  to  consult  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and 
of  all  ear  fellow-snbjeets.  In  whieh  one  object  we  eonsider  we  shall  reap  the 
richest  fruit  of  patriotism,  if  with  divine  blessing  we  should  adorn  by  cultivation 
the  minds  of  oor  oonntrymen.  Influenced  ther^re  by  a  warmth  of  affection  in- 
eredibfy  great  toward  our  birth-plaoe,  which  claims  our  exertions  by  its  own  right, 
wo  have  dedieated  a  lohool,  not  wholly  without  elegance  as  a  building,  as  the 
dearest  testimony  of  our  perfect  love.  But  since  there  seemed  but  little  done  in 
having  buih  a  school,  however  magnilksent  the  structure,  unless  there  should  be 
added  skillful  masters,  we  have  endeavored  by  all  means  to  appoint  as  its  presi- 
dents two  masters  duly  seleeted  and  approved :  under  whose  tuition  the  youth  of 

*  Cardinal  Wolwy  was  a  muniflceiil  patroD  of  leaminf ,  as  his  foundation  of  Chriat  CoUefB 
at  Oxford,  and  of  (he  f  raoimar  ■ehool  at  hia  native  town  or  Iptwich,  witneaieth.  His  plan 
for  the  latter,  as  preparatory  for  the  former,  contemplated  ample  endowments  oot  of  the  lands 
and  tenemeuU  belonf  iuff  to  the  monastery  of  at  Peter,  and  other  suppressed  priories  In  that 
town  and  neifhhorhood,  intendinf ,  as  he  himself  said.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Court  de  Beau- 
moat,  grmnd  maxshal  of  Fjrance,  that  **  Many  acholara  ahould  be  broogfat  up  and  maintained 
therein,  and  always  tnUned  in  virtue,  to  the  end  that  a  perpetual  memory  of  God  shall  he 
kept  and  honored."  The  buildiDC,  for  which  ho  arranged  with  the  French  Count  to  bring 
eiver  stone  from  a  new  quarry  at  Caen,  was  never  finished,  and  the  revenuea  appropriated 
for  Hs  endowmeac  were  seised  by  hia  enemies,  after  hia  frU  from  power.  The  school  itself 
went  into  operation,  and  a  new  charter  waa  granted  by  Henry  VUI.,  which  was  renewed  and 
colaiied  by  Elisabeth,  In  1666.  Under  thia  charter  the  school  is  still  administered. 
t  Tkamat  OardiuqtU  Ehoraeanm'a,  4's>t  OMpMieMiamm  aehoUb  proMpforidiia,  S.  D. 

Neminem  latere  potamua,  quanto  animi  conatu,  atudio,  industria.  hoc  semper  labores 
Doalroe  deatinaverimua,  non  ut  noatrls  privatim  commodia,  sed  mi  patrie  civibusque  nostris 
omnihna,  quam  plurimum  conauleremua.  Qua  una  In  re,  ampUsslmiim  pietatia  fructum  nos 
aasecuiuroa  esae  arbltramur,  ai  divhio  aliquo  munere  popularium  noalrorum  animoa  ezoma- 
remua.  Proinde.  mazimo  incredibilique  pietatia  ardore  erca  patriam  affecti,  quae  noa  veluti 
jure  quodam  tibi  vindicat,  hidum  literarium  non  omnino  Tnelegautem,  velut  amoris  aummi 
ergs  eamlem  noatri  clariaMmum  teatlmonium,  dedicavimns.    Verum  quonlam  parum  viaum 


est  ludum  quamtiimvia  roagnificum  eztruxisae,  nisi  etiam  accesserit  praceptorum  peritia, 
modis  omnibus  dedimua  operam,  ut  nos  quos  proceptores  electoa  probatoaque  huic  pnefice* 
remua:  sub  quibus  Britannica  pubea,  statim  a  primia  annis  et  morea  et  iheras  imbiberet ; 


Dimimm  intelllgentea  in  hac  Mate,  velut  herba.  apem  reipublica  positam  esse.  Id  quod 
felicius  matnriuaque  eonacqneretur,  libello  puerilia  Inatruetionla  methodumque  ac  ratioiiem 
docendi,  apprlmd  huic  publ  necessariam,  omnI  noatra  cora,  studio,  diligentia,  ut  liaberetia, 
curavtmus.    Vestrc  partes  erunt  nunc  viciasim,  qui  huic  novas  schola  nottro  preceptores 


i 


j^6  CLAflSICAL  IMflTRUCnON. 

Britain,  from  ibeir  earliest  years,  might  imbibe  morality  and  learniiif ;  iiatiita]!jr 
ooDsidermg  that  the  hope  or  the  wbde  stule  reali  on  thb  alage  of  ue,  as  that  m 
the  harvest  on  the  Uade  of  eom.  And  that  this  mig^  sneoeed  mere  mpfOj  and 
early,  we  have  provided,  with  all  care,  seal,  and  diligenoe,  that,  in  a  little  treatise 
on  the  instrnction  of  boys,  yon  should  have  the  method  mi  plan  of  teaching  prhi- 
oipally  neoeseary  for  this  tender  age.  It  will  now  ki  tmrm  be  ynir  pvt,  who  ai« 
masters  in  our  new  sdiooi,  here  to  exercise  the  boys  with  diligence  in  the  mdi- 
ments  of  edacation ;  that,  as  well  in  elegance  of  literatnre  as  in  pority  of  morals, 
they  may  advance  in  dae  order  to  higher  views.  And,  if  yos  strive  after  this  ob- 
ject as  carefhlly  as  we  ahall  exhibit  the  ptan  before  your  eyes,  ye«  wiN  not  only 
now,  while  we  earnestly  iavor  yoar  parsnils,  lay  ns  vnder  obligation  to  yoarselves, 
bat  yon  will  absolotely  make  ns  survive  on  happy  terms  with  all  po^tenty. 
FVom  oar  own  palace,  Sept  1,  A.  D.  1588. 

In  what  order  ioys,  admttUd  into  ear  academy^  thould  bt  tavgkt,  mud  wMmt 
muthaf  tikoMld  6i  Umemd  Is  tktm. 

KSTBOD  voa  niB  rnsT  claw. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  not  improperly  resolved  that  oar  sdiod  be  divided 
into  eight  elaines.  The  first  of  these  to  oontain  the  leoi  forward  boys,  who 
should  be  diligently  exereised  in  the  eight  parts  of  ipeech  ;  and  whose  now  flexiUo 
aeeent  it  ■honld  be  yoar  chief  concern  to  form — ^mwing  them  repeat  the  elements 
assigned  them,  with  the  most  distinct  and  delicate  pronnndatio»— since  raw  m*- 


icatepn 
{  and, 1 


terial  may  be  wroogbt  to  any  sh^w  whatever  \  and,  according  to  Horace, 

**■  The  odora  of  the  wine  that  first  shsU  stain 
The  rirgla  vessel,  U  wiU  Jong  reUin ; " 

on  which  aooonnt  it  were  least  proper  to  deprive  this  time  of  life  of  doc  care 

von  TBB  SKCOND  CLASS. 

Next  in  order,  after  popils  of  this  age  have  made  satiifoolory  prt^reoi  in  the 
first  rudiments,  wo  should  wish  them  to  be  called  into  the  seooiid  fiwm,  to  jpn^ 
lice  speaking  Latin,  and  to  render  into  Latin  some  English  proposition  \  whkA 
should  not  be  witboat  point  or  pertinence,  but  shoold  contain  somo  pSqnant  or 
beaotiful  sentiment,  saflioiently  suitablo  to  the  capacity  of  boysi  As  soon  as  thia 
is  rendered,  it  shonld  be  set  ^wn  in  Ronoan  charaotors ;  and  yea  will  daily  pay 
attention  that  each  of  the  whole  party  have  this  note-book  perfectly  oorrect,  and 
written  as  feirly  as  possible  with  his  own  hand. 

Shonld  yoa  think  proper  that,  besides  the  mdiments,  some  anther  ahoald  bo 
given  at  this  tender  age,  it  may  be  either  Dly's  Corfnen  Ifontton'tNR  or  Catena 
Precepts ;  that  is,  with  a  view  of  forming  the  accent 


Of  authors  who  mahity  eondace  to  form  a  femtliar  style— puare,  terse,  and  pd- 
ished — who  is  more  hnmorons  than  ASaapl    Who  more  nsefiil  tiian  Terence? 

sstis*  bie  rudimeiitis  ae  doeeadf  ratlooe  diligeoterexereershM  poeres:  deisceps  eoai  ekoent* 
issima  IReratnni,  tnm  optimis  moribus  od  najora  profectaros.  Ad  quod  si  pari  ears  enTtim" 
fcii.  atque  Doe  ad  ocahiin  vobfs  commonstraturi  aumus,  dos  non  tam  vobis  vestro  stadlo  taa- 

Etnae  faveotes  jam  dcmereMmlai,  qoam  plane  apud  pesteros  fellces  reddMeritis.    Bene  vsMs 
X  ndibus  iMstria,  Aoiio  DoBsim  millesiaso  qniogeotseisss  vifesftsss  octavo,  estond.  fsp* 
tembria. 

€luo  ordine  putri,  m  mo^trum  gymnatium  admisBi,  dotatdieint;  gidgue autktrm  iimlem 

pnUtgemdi. 

MIVJB  OLASSIS  MSTHOStrS. 


Principio,  reliolam  bane  noatram  tn  rlssses  octo  partlendam  esse  mm  ineoofra^  ptseoit 
Ciuarum  prima  poeros  rudiores  In  octo  orarionis  partibns  dUlfeiiter  czercendos  eontlDesL 
Quorum  os  tenrrum  fermare  pneclpm  cnra  voMp  sit :  utpote  qal  et  apenl»ima  ec  elegaot- 
Isslma  Tocte  pronunciatione,  tradlta  elementa  proferant :  siqaldem  rndem  matriam  lleeC  ad 

Saodvls  effinxere ;  et  Horatio  snonrte.  Quo  9ettud  ewt  imbmla  teeen»  mrvabit  edbtvsi  ttaUt  diu. 
[uamobrem  hane  etatem  joiU  vestra  cura  defraadare  minime  par  est. 


Defodi,  posfquan  »tas  h«e  satis  felleiter  JIMs  prfmis  ndioMntis  adolta  profrccrit,  esai  fas 
secundum  ordinem  vocarl  velimosi  ad  oeam  loqaeadl  Larln^  et  ad  verteodan  tn  tatlooas 
sliqnod  propositum  vulgare ;  son  Insulnam  neqne  loeptum ;  sed  quod  arfutam  aHqnam  aot 
venofltam  habeat  sententlam,  quie  sb  Infenlo  paerill  non  nimium  abhorrest.  QnodTsUnul  ae 
versum  foerlt,  quam  mox  charsetsflbas  Romanls  nandaii  oportebit :  dabitlsqus  openaa 


CUAflBICAX.  INSTRUCTION.  2i*t 

Both  of  wlKNn,  from  the  yeiy  nature  of  their  rabjectt,  are  not  withont  attraction 
to  liw  age  of  youth. 

FnrtlMrmore,  we  AaM  not  dinpprove  of  your  subjoining,  for  this  form,  l)ie 
little  book  composed  by  Dly  on  the  genders  bf  nouns. 

rOE  TBI   roVRTB  CLASS. 

Anin,  when  yon  exercise  the  soldiership  of  the  fourth  dass,  what  general 
wovla  yon  rather  haTO  than  Virgil  himself,  the  prince  of  all  poeti  f  Whose  maj- 
esty of  Terse,  it  were  wordi  whHe,  should  be  pronounced  with  due  intonation  of 
Toioe. 

As  wen  adapted  to  diis  fbrm,  lily  will  furnish  the  past  tenses  and  supines  of 
verbs.  But  aHhongh  I  confess  such  things  are  necessary,  yet,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
we  ooold  wish  them  so  appointed  as  not  to  occupy  the  more  Taluable  part  of  the 
day. 

rOA  THB  VtPTR  CtJM, 

And  Dow^t  length,  you  wish  to  hoow  what  plan  of  teaehiDg  we  would  here 
prescribo.  Tour  w«h  shall  be  indulged.  One  Ddiit  Uiat  we  tUnk  proper  to  be 
Dotioed,  as  of  first  importance,  is,  that  the  tenaer  age  of  jroOth  be  never  urged 
with  severe  blows,  or  hanh  threats,  or  indeed  with  any  sort  of  tyranny.  For  by 
this  injurious  treatment  all  sprigfatliness  of  genius  either  is  destroyed  or  is  at  any 
rale  considerably  damped. 

With  regard  to  what  this  fbrm  should  be  taught,  year  prinetpal  conoeni  will 
be  to  lesson  them  in  some  select  epistles  of  Cioero ;  as  none  otiier  seem  to  us 
aoore  easy  in  their  style,  or  more  prcKluctiye  of  rich  copiousness  of  language. 

von  THB  SIXTH  GI^AIS. 

Bftoreover,  the  sixth  form  seems  to  require  some  hhitory,  eillher  that  df  Salltist 
or  Cttsar's  Gummentaries.  To  these  might  not  improperly  be  added  Lily^s  Syn- 
tax ;  verbs  defective  and  irregular ;  in  short,  any  you  may  notice,  in  the  course 
of  reading,  as  departing  from  the  usual  Ibnn  of  declination. 

poa  TBS  •Evmmm  olsm. 

The  party  in  the  seventh  form  should  regularly  have  in  hand  either  Horace's 
Episties,  or  Ovid^  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti ;  occasionally  composing  verse  or  an 
epistle  of  their  own.  It  will  also  be  of  very  great  Importance  tiiat  they  some- 
time turn  verse  into  prose,  or  reduce  prose  mto  meter.  In  order  that  what  is 
learnt  by  hearing  may  not  be  forgotten,  the  boy  should  reperuse  it  with  you,  or 
with  others.  Just  before  retiring  to  rest  he  should  study  somelihing  choice,  or 
worthy  of  remembrance,  to  repeat  to  the  master  the  next  morning. 

At  intervals  attention  should  be  relaxed,  aud  recreation  introduced :  but  recreo- 
tJOB  of  an  elegant  nature,  worthy  of  polite  literature.     Indeed,  even  with  his  stud- 

«|no(Mle,  at  ilbelkM  qnrnm  emesdathMiBiios,  qusmque  elefsntisshaft  sua  quisque  mann  fcrfp- 
tos  ksfasst  uaivtrsiu  frex. 

81  Mithorein  ttliquem  prietcr  rudiments,  adhibeodom  tenelte  pQbf  eensuerMs,  M  erftvel 
UUI  Girmea  Monitoriiun;  vel  pnocepta  Catoais ;  nlmirum  formsiKll  oris  gratia. 

VSaTfJB  OLAtSIS. 

BxautborflroSf  qui  ad  qnotldianQm  sennonem  pnruirt,  tersam,  eliuiatvm,  mafuoper^  eon* 
Kwft,«uts  IsMtior,  qiiam  JBaoouml  am  quam  Ter.  atlliorl  Uterqae  vtl  Ipso  argumenti 
loere  adolescentie  non  Injacannua. 


olescentie  non  Injacannua. 

narausi,  huie  ordint  de  oomiiMun  fenerllNM  libeliom  quein  Lillua  eoBscrtpserat,  siadjuox' 
srkii,  DOS  tmprobaveriDius. 

^tJAUtm  eiAssis. 

Prcterea,  cam  quarts  elaaais  milltiam  exercebitia,  quam  ducem  malitln,  quam  Ipsum  Vlr. 
ftOum,  omnium  poetarum  priucipem,  ▼obia  dari  1  Ci^ua  mijestatem  carmiols,  voc«  bene 
sonora,  cfferendam  eaae  opers  pretlum  fuerit. 

Verbonim  pr«teriu  et  aupina  hale  ordini  eonveaientia  eommodabit  LUios.  Vemm  ut 
hnjuamodi  Ikteor  necesaaria,  its  velimufl  tamsn  tradi,  quoad  fieri  posait,  ot  potkurem  diel 
partem  non  oceupent. 

^UUTTJB  OLJLSSU. 

Hone  demum  video  vos  eopere,  qoam  doeendi  ralionem  hie  prwelpiamQa.  Agils,  bms 
fsrsuir  vobis.  In  primia  hoe  vaam  adsMAendttm  eenanerimas,  ut  nequs  plagia  severioribus, 
Mque  voitaosii  miaia,  sot  uUa  tynrnMrn  specie*  tencn  pobea  aflldauir.  Has  eoirn  lujurta 
tu^ii  aiafcritas  aut  extiogui,  aut  magna  ex  parte  obtuodl  solet. 

SBZTJB  CLASSIS. 

Forro,  sextos  ordo  blstortam  aUquam,  vel  Sallustii,  ant  Commentsrorum  Casaria,poitalsre 


248  CLASSICAL  LV'BTRCCTfON. 

lea  pleasure  sliouU  be  »  intimately  blendt  d  that  a  boy  may  tlibk  it  rather  g  gitntg 
mt  learning  xhan  a  XoMik.  And  eaaticiti  must  beua^Jist  by  immoderate  exer- 
tion (he  fac-ulticii  of  learnera  be  ovcrwhdmc^,  ur  be  fatigued  by  rcidiiig  very  &r 
prolonged ;  for  either  way  alike  tbero  t§  a  Ikult. 

V*i%  TEie  ElOatK  CLAM. 

Lastly^  when  by  exercios  of  thia  kind  the  parly  lioi  attained  to  ffome  profit 
eietiey  in  conversation -style,  they  abould  be  recalled  to  the  higher  preeepta  of 
grammar;  as,  fiir  in^tancef  to  the  Bgur^  pre&cHbeid  by  Donnlua,  to  tbf}  eU^i^aneie 
of  Vol  la,  ft  lid  to  any  ancU  tit  author*  u.h»ti-vf  r  iti  the  Latin  httignc.  In  legsoning 
from  tbffit'j  vfo  wqM  rt^mind  you  to  rndeiu'or  to  inform  yi?ur^u!v*ffl  nK  Itiist  on  tbo 
|>ointa  it  may  be  proper  should  be  Itluat rated  cm  each  preterit  oc^'aaiou.  For  ei- 
ample,  when  intending  to  expoand  at  length  a  c<i»mfdy  uf  Ti-r^-uce,  yuu  may  firvt 
discuH  in  few  words  the  amhor'«  rank  in  life^  hia  peculiar  taUnt,  and  elegance 
of  fttyle*  You  may  then  ren^ark  how  ^e«l  the  pl^tituro  and  utility  involved  in 
reading  oomc^dita  ;  of  wfateh  wi>rd  you  ehoald  explain  the  aignifii:!ution  and  dertva* 
tion,  Nextf  you  may  briefly  but  perfipicuoiHily  unravel  the  substance  of  ihe  plot ; 
»nd  carefully  pi>int  out  the  partteui^r  kind  of  verse.  You  may  aftefwnrd  arrange 
the  words*  in  n;ore  simple  order:  and  wherever  there  may  appear  ouy  remark- 
able ileganee  |  any  aniiqtiaied,  new -modi  led,  or  Greeian  phrase ;  any  obcioarity 
of  expreseion  ^  utiy  point  of  etv'iriologj^,  iiwh ether  di^rivation  or  iKimponilion  ;  any 
order  of  eonatruetion  rather  handi  and  eonfusi'd  ;  any  }mtil  of  oitlmgraphy ;  any 
figure  of  apeeehf  uncommon  beauty  of  style,  rln^iorieal  ornament,  or  proverbial 
ejcprewsifsn ;  m  short,  any  liiing  pntper  i>r  impn^per  for  ImiUititai ;  il  should  be 
■crupulously  noticed  to  the  yourrg  psirty- 

Moreover  J  yon  will  pay  attention  that  in  play- time  the  party  Rp^nk  with  all  poB* 
uble  correetnesa ;  eomctimea  commending  the  f^peuker  when  a  phru]H3  ia  rather 
ippositej  or  improving  his  expression  when  eiToneoua.  Oceafiionally  some  pithy 
aubject  for  a  short  epistle  in  tlveir  native  tongtie  ahould  be  proposed*  And,  to 
conclude,  you  msiy  exhibit^  if  you  pleOs^e,  some  formulu?,  wLielif  serving  as  a 
guide,  a  given  theme  may  conveniently  be  trentcd. 

Fumisht'd  with  these  rndiments  In  our  school^  boys  will  easily  display  the  pam- 
mount  imimrtanee  of  beginning  from  the  best.  Do  you  but  now  proc^ztd,  and  en- 
lighten with  n>«st  bonortible  studies  your  ^ell-desierving  eu«ntrj% 

videtur.  Q,kilbud  Rynfmxini  Uh\  non  ii»cnf]<^ru^  ad dtdtrimiiBi  verba  ditfteiiva,  anoinala,  ct 
qufiecunq,ii«  het^rudyla,  ubiter  IecvDt?i,idniuu«bili9. 

■  GPTIHJ!    CLAiaiS. 

{I^plimi  ortllniagTfX.  aut  florafij  EpiatntoiK  aut  Ovidjj  MetHniorphofiin,  am  Fastornm  libroi 
sniuu^  vnlvaf ;  fnicrim  v«l  carman,  vtl  rpisic/liim  aJiqumm  compniieiis.  IlLiid  quoque  per- 
waagnl  riTei'i>'t« «[  AliquattfA  aui  carmen  Baivrriiir,  iiU£  foLulani  nraiieiifm  pedibuji  allifte^tam 
/rddrdefint.  Audim  n&  f  ffliianr,  siii  npup]  vos,  j»ul  cum  aliie  ;iuer  reirarit;L  ^ub  eomnum 
cMquifiiti  quippiaui.  haX  ttif^uiini  m^moria  meiliifrur^  quod  proxtma  aurora  ]|ira'rrpior]  rt4i:)ai, 

Int^rdum  ^nisii'tdkiii  Mt  ainimus,  int^rmiscendus  luiui,  ai  hbt^ralii!.  TE^Tneii,  e(  liitn&dl^ui. 
In  ip«iii  BludliB  #Jc  vuluptAf  t&i  intfrmiKceitdA,  ut  puer  luiJum  potjiis  dijtctndi,  quajn  taborem 
nkiAimat.  C'aTf[]iJiim  frii.  nc  immodicA  rontieniiiute  ^li^erii  disceuikum  ubruantur,  aut  ltc» 
tlone  prtti  longa  dtdl  igenl  ur.     U  [  r«  qu  t  enim  j  iil^  i »  d  ^tndit  ur< 

D«alqi)f  hoc  pn^rcKio  ad  dtiquAm  stririonifi  p^ritiam  pro^ecriis  prfx,  Sff  majj^ni  frnmrnatt- 
e<9i  prU'Ct^^Ua  rM^ur^tur  :  v^hu  nd  Qjiuriu,!  u  IhHb^iio  priit'Fcrkpiasi.  ad  ValL*^;^  ^^Ih  j^qLniatn,  ct  art 
tinjruiC  LaiiinEP  quotttibft  vftrr«4  aiUborrs.  In  E^tubuK  priplf^rmJis  \'os  ada)r»in[i>ii  velitniifl,  ut 
m  diintaJcal  qii^  r xpiiftkUHvL  |priP|i*rti!i  loca  nifit  irJoiie;i,  ^^Dhemitii  ^isripre.  Vi^tiiii  CuUia^iJiiLin 
T^r^ntiiAriaui  eiiarralurt,  impriiniMKiilhoriii  r«>rtuiiam,  Ingfitiutii,  EcrmoniEelr^aiLtiam,  paucii 
dij^H-raLi*.  D^Iud*',  fjuanium  hiiheaL  ^t  VDhipuiift  ct  iiliJiEatlii.  CDmipdiHruni  Irfiio.  tlet'Ddt, 
quid  sigtiiflceE  pa  ^OK,  et  undF  ducia-  llFinde^  diliicld^  cl  brttiiur  ifiiiinTnaETi  qr^iiineiin  «?X' 
ultcetits  ctt.rniia'ia  ^eiiua  dili^pTitpr  indicrLis.  pustta^  i>rdin«ti3  tlinplkius ;  dcindi^,  siqu4 
fnsiirnip  etrgit;i][l3i,  liquid  jiri?^^  dirtiim,  siqsild  nnvAtum,  aiquid  Cra-'cantcmn,  fiinujU  nbscuri^ 
mt*  stqua  FtvmnlojrFa,  eiqiia  dfrivaliati  compoiifio,  Biqttia  ordo  dorior,  pt  perrurb^TiDr,  ilquA 
orthn^raphU,  ^iqua  A^nrii,  siquid  fji:jr^iuni  orAtionifi  dtcui>  tiqua  ernrnjirio  rtieloricftf  siquld 
proverbtunii  tiqtiid  imkenduin,  aiqujd  uon  imirandum,  dili|[eiiter  i^rt-fcm  admam^atif, 

Praitertaf  in  luda  dabitia  Dpermin.  ut  ^rrx  qu^jn  FmeTidatisEim^  I'nquaiur.  loqutnlcin  aJ^- 
rpiatipB  coUaudprii,  Biqujd  dlCTuin  rrit  apTiUii,  nui  emtndpiia,  (^um.  frmbir  Inftrdum  cpla^ 
lolA^  breTti  arjriimf  nnim^  aed  antuTum,  liniEua  Tul^art  f  rapoiiii  d<ebpt-  FoKtrtmO^  si  iiiMt,  cxs- 
leii'dads  fbrmulaji  aliquot,  quibnit  iraditum  iMpma  commode  rractari  piileril. 

Hla  rudimentta  pueri  in  achuta  ncntra  jmbuti,  fucMe  dcclaralmut  qunrimprre  rtfifrtil^  sb  op- 
rimia  ^.u^pic^tum  fuiwifv    Vus  inodo  pcrgiiei  u  patriajn  beiife  m«r«uif  m  hoomisiiaiia  itiuiita 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN. 

(TkBinlatod,  fiir  tb«  AmMdmn  Jempd  of  EdMAtion,  thm  the  Ctamui  of  Karl  tob  Ranmer.) 


I.      CHANGCa  WITHIN   TRB  LAST  THKKB  HUNDRI1>  TKAKl. 

Thb  purpose  of  learDing  Latin  having  itself  become  very  different 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  methods  naturally  change  accordingly ;  as 
new  roads  are  taken  to  new  destinations. 

After  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  there  was  an  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize the  young,  and  to  train  them  into  complete  Romans.  How 
this  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  is  shown  by  the  course  of 
Sturm's  Gymnasium,  at  Strasburg.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
this  ideal  of  education  was  very  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
new  elements.  It  was  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Roman  classics  which  gradually  came  to  be  sought,  instead  of  the 
&cility  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  How 
the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
w*6  have  already  stated  under  tlie  definition  of  the  term  grammar. 
Melancthon's  definition  was,  *'  Orammatica  est  certa  loquendi  et 
terihendi  ration  With  this  agreed  the  authors  of  the  "  Grammatica 
Marckica,^^  which  appeared  in  1728.  They  say  "  Grammatica  is  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.''  Almost  one  hundred  years 
later,  Otto  Schulz  gave  the  following  definition  :  '*  Latin  grammar  is 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  It  shows 
how  the  laws  of  speech  are  developed  in  one  special  language,  the 
Latin."  KUhner  says,  ^' Grammar  is  an  introduction  to  the  correct 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  forms  of  words,  and  of  speaking." 
These  definitions,  I  think,  show  how  there  has  been  a  progress  from 
the  practical  study  of  Latin,  as  an  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  the 
theoretical,  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it. 

tl.      THK  OrrONKNTB  OF  THB   OLD  GRAMMATICAL  MBTHOOS. 

In  Sturm's  school,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  Latin  went 
hand  in  hand,  even  from  the  lowest  classes.  Most  teachers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  later,  must  have  used  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatica]  portions  of  Latin ; 
as  the  complaints  of  distinguished  men  in  relation  to  the  schools  test- 
ify.   We  give  a  few  of  them. 

The  theologian  Lubinus,  in  1614,  published  a  New  Testament  in 
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several  languages ;  and  in  his  pre&oe  contended  strenuonsly  against 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  languages. 

<<  It  seems,"  he  says, ''  as  if  a  method  had  been  worked  out  with  all 
imaginable  pains,  bj  which  teachers  and  scholars,  alike,  were  to  teach 
and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  only  by  immense 
labor,  great  weariness,  infinite  misery,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
veiy  long  time."  Some  one  4>i  a  low  order  of  kytellect,  he  contiDues, 
may  have  introduced  this  method  in  the  time  of  monkery ;  and  he 
sketches  the  consequences  as  follows : — ^  Nothing  is  tai^ht  except 
Germanisms,  solecisms,  barbarisms,  disgrace.  *  *  What  is  this  soil  of 
grammatical  instruction  in  schools,  but  the  delay  of  learning ;  the  de* 
struction  of  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth;  a  butchery  of 
liberal  minds ;  and  the  best  portion  <^  youth  spent,  even  to  the  twen- 
tieth year."  He  speaks  further  of  the  useless  and  abominable  gram- 
matical rules  {Beffelchen,)  which  after  a  short  time  became  altogether 
impracticable.  The  unnatural  method  of  beating  the  granunar  into 
the  pupils,  had  the  efifect  of  making  them  hate  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  of  making  the  teachers  cruel.  School  instruction  by 
rules  and  precepts  is  always  contrary  to  nature.* 

In  like  manner,  the  eminent  Gerhard  Yossius  opposed  the  usual 
grammatical  instruction.  He  says, "  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  method 
of  learning  Latin  has  been  found,  different  from  the  common  one.  I 
consider  the  great  mass  of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  which  the  minds 
of  boys  are  at  present  overwhelmed,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  exces- 
sively injurious.  And  I  wbh  that  this  were  its  only  fault  For  those 
who  set  to  work  to  learn  every  thing  thoroughly,  accumulate  a  great 
mass  of  false  rules,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vast  piles  of  comments  and 
commentaries,  never  touch  many  of  the  first  importance."  In  his 
work  ^  De  studiorum  rationed  Yossius  writes,  ^  The  boy  should  soon 
learn  the  rules  of  grammar ;  which  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
included  in  twetnty  pages.  Many  rules  of  a  plainly  philosophical 
character  are  commonly  stuffed  into  grammars,  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  young.  This  is  absolute  butchery.  Kot  that  these  things  are 
not  at  some  time  to  be  learned ;  but  they  should  be  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  causes  of  language  itself  can  be  understood."! 

Justus  Lipslus  complains  that,  from  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  progress  in  learning  was  delayed  by  ^  grammatical  trifles." 

*  **  There  are,*'  eaje  Lubinae,  •'  in  the  compeDdlami  of  frunmar  la  commoa  use  among 
w»  ooe  handred  Md  elghtf  leehniec  aad  more ;  and,  In  qrntax,  terenty  and  more  irulea,  with 
•o  manr  axeepUona»  moatly  Yerf  obaaure,  that  thfjr  ooold  ■careelj  be  learned  by  a  man  of 
adaU  afe,  adTanced  in  Jodfment  and  learning." 

t  *•  The  wrttlnga  of  Voeeius,"  wye  F.  A.  Wolf,  «♦  are  wry  Taloable ;  In  eomparIw>n  with 
them,  all  thoae  of  the  later  grammarians  are  Ineigaifipnnl.*' 
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Sfo  less  earoeBt  is  JoiuiDO  Matthias  Qesner,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Grammar  of  Gellarius,  against  the  anreasonabU  method  of  studying 
grammar.  ^  There  are  a  thousand  miserable  examples,**  he  says,  "  of 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  unintelligent  study  of  grammar  has  had 
no  result  whateyer,  except  to  kindle  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  all 
study,  hopelessly  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  irafit  for  other 
tmsiness."  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  permit  suek  a  state  of  things 
to  ^OtttiBue. 

Let  us  BOW  listen  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oomplainers  of 
^modern  times,  in  the  same  directaon;  to  a  very  enuiieDt  educator) 
Meierotto  :* — ^Lel  any  one  imagine  himself  a  boy,  forced  to  leani 
ten  or  twenty  paradigms  of  decleBsi<»i8^  and  as  many  of  verbs ;  who 
must  make  himself  master  of  the  rales  for  their  formation  and  inflee^ 
tion,  of  their  analogies  and  anomalies,  and  of  so  many  exceptions  to 
rules  themselves  scarcely  understood ;  in  short,  of  all  tt%  peculiarities 
and  contradictions  of  the  whole  language.  Urn  is  little  pleasure  for 
^im ;  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  learn  whtft  is  wewisome  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  what  is  scarcely  endurable  for  its  contradictions.  And 
he  must  learn  it  all  by  himself,  and  in  silence;  whi<^  incredibly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Let  me  sot  be  answered, 
this  has  always  been  done ;  that  so  many  boys  erery  year  are  not 
only  dcung  it,  but  emulaHang  each  oAer  in  it. 

**  I  know  very  weH  that  a  great  fear  of  punishmenti  or  steady  appK- 
cation,  will  accomplish  much  with  the  common  ran  of  people ;  that 
a  better  stimulus  is  exerted  by  the  teadier,  who  has  the  lare  Acuity 
of  making  even  this  method  enlivening;  or  even  by  emulation  ;  in 
short,  that  one  or  another  extenial  influence  may  force  boys  to  apply 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  the  busineBa.  I  also  know  that 
the  boys  do  not  perceive  the  ^t,  and  of  oouiee  do  not  feel  distressed 
about  it,  that,  except  the  memory  of  forms,  they  must  give  up  all 
other  intellectual  activity.  And  how  seldom  can  the  schools  show  a 
boy,  after  half  a  year's  study,  who  shows  as  much  pleasure  in  his 
learning  as  boys  naturally  show.  How  commonly  has  it  been  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  that,  even  £or  the  smartest  boys,  the  Latin 
recitations  are  hours  of  martyrdom  1  ''f 

Many  more  complaints  might  be  quoted  against  the  eaiioatutiat 
methods  by  which  grammar  has  been  taught,  but  we  have  grran 

*  Job.  Holnrtota  MeieroUo,  «  Latin  Qrammar  in  EsamplBM,  (LaUiniaehB  Qrammatik  »» 
SeiapieUn ;  **)  Berlin,  Fr.  Nlcolai,  1786 ;  second  part,  p.  10,  *e.  We  thaU  lee,  fiirdMr  ott,  how 
Mderocto  would  eim  Om  «t11  of  wMeh  be  complaint. 

t  Let  not  these  opinlone  of  Meierotto,  Oesner,  Ac.,  be  mieaDderetood  ;  thejr  are  dlreoCed, 
not  agaliiot  the  oae,  but  the  abuse  of  grammar.  For  Melancthon't  rvrj  ft>rcible  expressiooi 
i  thoM  who  UBdsrralue  grammar,  im  ^'Biwuinf  fiT  f94ttg^i%**  V^l^  I .  p.  IflS. 
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enough  of  them.    We  proceed  to  the  methods  which  are  recom- 
mcoded  in  their  stead. 

ni.      MBW  MBTBOOC 

A.     To  lewm  Latin  at  the  nottoe  language  it  Uarntd, 

Some  have  set  out  to  pursue  the  same  method  bj  which  they  have 
learned  their  native  language ;  that  is,  the  practice  of  speaking.  The 
example  of  Montaigne  has  been  app^ed  to,  whose  father  gave  him 
a  private  teacher,  who  was  to  speak  Latin  and  nothing  else,  even  from 
his  very  earliest  years.  Such  arrangements  were  also  made,  that  all 
those  with  whom  the  boy  came  into  contact  should  speak  only  Latin. 
^  Without  art  and  without  a  book,'*  says  Montaigne,  "  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  whip  or  tears,  I  learned  to  understand  Latin  as 
well  as  my  teacher  understood  it^  In  his  seventh  year  he  read 
nothing  with  mjore  pleasure  than  Ovid's  ^^Metamorphoses  ;  "  in  fact, 
Latin  was  his  native  language* 

Locke  prescribed  the  same  way  of  learning  French.  But  he  adds, 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  a  French  woman  &>r  one's  children,  but 
not  an  ancient  Roman  woman ;  and  he  therefore  recommended  an- 
other method  for  learning  Latin. 

The  strange  experiment  which  was  tried  with  the  boy  Montaigne 
might  succeed  wiUi  a  few  fathers,  but  would  hardly  bear  repetition. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  masses  of  children.  Lubinus  suggested  a 
plan  of  a  comobium,  where  all  the  teachers,  masters,  servants,  and 
assistants,  and  even  the  cooks  and  butlers,  should  use  no  language 
but  pure  Roman  Latin.  In  this  institution  the  youths  who  were 
staying  there  were  to  learn  the  language  as  they  formerly  did  at  Rome, 
only  by  habit,  conversation,  and  use. 

Maupertuis  afterward  proposed  to  found  a  Latin  colony.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  impracticableness  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gerhard  Vossius  wished  for  a  nation  that  spoke  Latin. 
Then  we  should  have,  he  says,  the  very  best  way  of  learning  Latin. 
But,  he  continues,  since  people  at  present  give  one  very  little  credit 
for  being  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  still  less  for  being  able  to 
speak  it  well,  and,  as  usually,  only  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced 
can  give  any  assistance  about  it,  and  beginners  are  rather  troublesome, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  improve  our  Latin,  than  to  read 
the  andents  and  to  imitate  them. 

J.  M.  Gesner,  like  Vossius,  prefers  speaking  Latin  to  all  other  ways 
of  teaching  its  grammar.  Speech,  he  says,  (preface  to  Cellarius' 
Grammar,)  is  earlier  than  grammar ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  learn 
a  language  by  use  and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  by  grammar 
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alone,  without  use  and  practice.  This  last  is  impossible.  But,  like 
VoBsiuSy  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  necessity,  Gesner  dedines 
advising  to  teach  Latin  practically  in  that  manner.  He  says  that  all 
the  instruction  in  higher  and  lower  schools  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man.* We  hare  already  seen  that,  in  his  zeal  for  pure  Latinity,  he 
declares  himself  strongly  against  barbaric  Latin,  and  in  favor  of 
German  lectures. 

^It  is  a  fact,*'  he  says,  '*that  polished  men,  who  know  Latin,  are 
indifierent  to  the  German  language,  and  recommend  it  to  be  taught 
afterward.  The  semi -barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  for  the 
Latin  only.^f 

Although  Wolke  and  Trapp,  the  teachers  of  the  Philanthropinum, 
were  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  by  speaking,  their  opinion  is  not 
worth  much  attention  .| 

If  F.  A.  Wolf  is  right  in  saying  that  of  one  hundred  gymnasium 
teachers  scarcely  six  can  speak  Latin,  his  opinion  is  clear  upon  the 
method  by  speaking.     '*  Ultra  pos9e  nemo  Migatur^ 

B.    Latin  and  vol  9tud%e9  taught  together,    ComeniuM. 

Comenius  was  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  and  real  studies  together. 
His  "t/iinMa"  and  ^Orbis  Pictus^^  are  composed  upon  this  principle. 
Both  school-books  are  much  praised  by  some,  and  much  dispraised 
by  others.  Among  those  who  approve  of  them  is  one  high  authority, 
J.  M.  Gesner.  He  says :  ^  At  the  beginning,  scholars  should  learn 
from  books  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  increase  their  knowledge  of 
things,  such  as  are  those  of  Comenius  for  younger  scholars.  For 
this  reason,  I  very  much  like  his  books,  especially  the  ^Orhia  Pic- 
tu8  ; '  not  because  they  are  the  best  possible,  but  because  they  are 
the  best  we  have.*' 

In  the  ^Orbia  Pictus^^  the  boys  easily  learn  many  words  by  the 
pictures  attached  to  each.  For  instance,  at  the  words  torrenSj  stag- 
nam,  mare,  there  are  pictures  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  pond,  and  of  the 
sea. 

Only,  the  ^Orbis  Pictus^  should  not  contain  so  many  things  of 
late  date,  and  pertaining  to  modem  arts  and  sciences,  as,  for  instance, 
to  printing.  Comenius  included  all  manner  of  things ;  the  world  of 
speech,  according  to  him,  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  world  of  things, 
and  desiring  to  leave  as  few  omissions  as  possible. 

*  Oeaner't  opinion  that  boys  should  learn  ihort  sentences  in  Latin,  Is,  of  course,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this. 

tasnl-barbarlana ;  the  Jesuits,  for  example. 

t  At  least  not  that  of  the  realist  W51ke.  For  if  he  said,  at  an  examination,  as  Schummel 
my  ba  did,  **Imitaie  §artortmy"  this  Is  enoogh  against  his  method  by  speaking.  Bee  **  UU- 
toTf  of  Pedagogy  **  2, 980,  where,  however,  supposing  an  error  In  writing  or  of  the  press, 
t  hare  substituted  Imitamini. 
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If  this  motive  bad  not  prevailed  with  Oomenius,  if  be  bad  con- 
fined himself  to  the  world  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  omitted 
every  thing  of  which  the  Romans  did  not  know,  his  ^Orins  Pictus^ 
would  have  been,  at  least,  twice  as  small  and  twice  as  nseftil.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  several  gymnasiums  adopted  the  **OrbU  Pie- 
tU8^  as  a  school-book,  but  its  use  did  not  last  long.  In  private  in- 
struction, it  may  perhaps  be  more  valuable,  especially  if  the  boys 
should  find  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  themselves.  Else,  it  must  be 
considered  only  an  auxiliary,  and  not  as  an  efficient  elementary 
school-book. 

C.     Cifmhiftation  of  methods  A  and  B, 

Some  have  advised  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  methods 
above  described. 

Thus,  the  native  language  is  sometimes  taiight  by  showing  the 

pupil  distinct  things,  and  at  the  same  time  naming  them  to  him  ;  as 

by  showing  him,  for  instance,  a  watch,  and  pronouncing  the  word 

watch.    Instead  of  reading  the  **Orbis  Pictus,"  Latin  names  of 

things  are  to  be  given  orally,  and  perhaps  a  few  phrases  made  at  the 

same  time. 

D.    Matick't  and  HmUvr  iM/Ao4t. 

(a    RatMii.) 

Ratidi  and  his  sehool  of  teachers  approach  die  teaching  of  Latin 

from  a  different  ponit  of  view.    Instruction,  says  Ratich,  should  not 

begin  with  grammar,  bvt  with  the  reading  of  some  author,  from 

whom  grammar  must  gradually  be  developed.      Ratich'e  model 

author  was  Terence^  i^o  was  to  be  gone  through  with  nine  thnes, 

and  more;  the  teacher  first  making  an  Interlinear  translation,  tbe 

scholar  translating  it  back  again.    Afterward  came  the  instmotion  in 

grammar  ikom  the  author  chosen,  then  imitation,  dbe. 

(b.  Locke.) 
Locke  advises  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  lie  directs  to  commence 
with  the  fables  of  iEsop,  to  use  an  interlinear  version,  to  read  repeat- 
edly one  fable  after  another,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  written,  until  the 
scholiar  understands  it  thoroughly.  Since  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
derived  from  those  of  speech,  and  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  those 
rules  are  not  to  be  taught  until  tbe  scholar  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  fiicility  in  the  understanding  of  the  language. 

(o.    Hamilton.) 
At  a  later  period  an  Englishman,  Hamilton,*  mvented  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Ratich,  which  had  mudi  sucoeas.     The  rnimii 

•  Hamiltoo  can  noC  hare  known  Raticb'f  works  •  can  b«  Locke's  1 
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by  wlkioh  he  fell  upon  ^this  method  are  too  characteristic  to  be  here 
omitted.  Hamilton  was  a  merchant  In  179S  he  went  from  Kn^ 
llrnd  to  Hamburg,  and  there  learned  German  from  a  French  emi* 
grant,  named  Angelj,  under  the  condition  that  his  teacher  should  not 
trouble  him  wilii  the  grammar,  as  his  head  was  too  full  of  other 
things.  Angely  began  by  translating  a  German  anecdote  into  Eng- 
lish, word  for  word,  and  making  Hamilton  translate  it  back  again* 
After  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  in  an  easy  Ger- 
man book ;  and  afterward,  at  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  further  in  the 
language  by  reading  and  speaking.  "  This,'*  says  Hamilton  himself 
'^is  the  origin  of  the  Hamiltonian  system ;  but  I  had  as  little  idea  of 
ever  teaching  it,  as  I  now  have  of  flying.** 

He  was  afterward  unfortunate  in  business,  and  went  to  North 
America.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  to  give  lessons 
in  French,  after  Angely*s  method,  at  a  high  rate--t24  for  twenty- 
four  lessons.  He  taught  with  increasing  reputation  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  cities.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  rather  qnacldshly,  advertised  ^to  teach  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  those  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.^  In  eighteen  months  he  had  six  hundred  scholars,  and 
taught  in  several  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  cities.  He  died  at  Dub-, 
lin,  in  1881. 

These  few  points  in  Hamilton's  life,  and  the  way  which  he  made 
his  appearance  as  teacher,  and  even  inventor  of  a  new  method,  can 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  regarding  it,  upon  men  of  solid 
learning  and  tiiorough  educators.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken 
only  to  give  his  scholars,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a  superficial 
knowledge  and  tolierable  &cility  in  speaking  and  reading  a  language. 
To  grammar,  and  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  language  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  tn^ing,  he  appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention. 
His  method  seems  to  be-  well  adapted  to  instruct  traveling  agents, 
rich  people  who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  such  persons,  for  roving  about 
in  foreign  landn. 

Still  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  condemn.  Let  us  first  examine 
Hamilton's  own  method  of  teaching,  and  then  observe  how  it  was 
modified  by  others,  especially  Germans.  Hamilton  began  his  instmc- 
tion  in  Latin  with  a  Latin  book,  usually  the  Latin  version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  with  an  interlinear  translation.  This  translation 
must  agree  with  the  original  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives ;  in  mode,  tense,  and  person,  of  verbs ;  and  in  idiom ; 
peculiarities  of  the  German  t>r  any  other  native  language  being 
entirely  negleoted. 


(( 
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In  translating  eacb  ungle  word  of  the  original,  he  came  upon  the 
question  whether  this  interlinear  version  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  that  connection,  or  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  aa  it  could  be 
ascertained.  The  German  Hamiltonians,  says  Pfau,  give  the  first 
etymological,  or  primary  meaning ;  for  example,  cpotTcj^srov,  fore-&ce 
instead  of  mask ;  for  ^eup^oo',  earth-worker  instead  of  farmer.  Ham- 
ilton himself  says,  "  In  Philadelphia  I  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
words  in  all  languages,  with  few  exceptions,  have  only  one  meaning, 
(the  proper  or  radical  meaning,)  and  should  always  be  translated  by 
that  equivalent  which  will  come  nearest  to  supplying  its  place  at  all 
times  and  in  all  oircumstances."  In  another  place  he  says,  *'  Transla- 
tions must  be  analytical,  that  is,  word  for  word ;  and  must  give,  not  a 
derived  and  remote  meaning,  but  the  radical  and  proper  meaning  of 
each  word." 

Ratich  and  his  followers  had  already  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  translating  words  by  their  principal  etymological  meaning.* 
The  translation,'' says  a  Ratichian, "  must  be  most  strictly  conformed 
to  the  letter  of  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  possible ;  although  it 
may  not  correspond  to  the  sense  in  that  place." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  for  instance,  where  he 
sajTS  *^Poeta  cum  pritnum  animum  ad  scribendum  adpulit,^  the  inter- 
linear vev^ion  gives,  for  adpulity  ^^had  impelled  toward."  And 
still,  in  agreement  with  Hamilton,  be  says,  further,  ^  Nor  must  this 
translation  vary ;  but  each  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  the  whole 
book,  must  be  translated  by  the  same  equivalent" 

As  an  example  of  the  interlinear  version,  we  give  the  following, 
from  John. 

Initio     omnium  rerum   fuit         Verbum,         Verbum 

(/n  the)  heyinning    of  all  things  was  (ihe)  Word,    (the)  Word 
apud  Deum  fuit ;  Dens    fuit  Verbum.    Ulud    igitur    verbum 

with     God    was    God     was    {ths)  Word,     That  there/ore   word 

initio       fuit  apud  Deum.    Omnia  ejus 

(m  the)  beginning  was  with    God,       All  {things)  of  him  {by  the) 

ope      creata    sunt     In  ipso  erat   vita,   quae    vita  hominibus 
help  created  were.     In  him  was  lifCj  which   life  {for)  men  {of) 
lucis    fons      exstitit   Lucebat  lux    inter  tenebras,  quao 

light  fountain  existed.     Shone  {the)  light    in     {the)  darkness^  which 
earn  non  comprehenderunt 
it    not    comprehended. 
From  French  he  translates  as  follows : — 

*  PUn  obierres  thitH«miltoo'B  traMlalloiis  did  not  eDtireljr  cutj  out  hte  prioelplt. 
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iCTdtait  jsn  eUe  qn'   ^taki  ila  ^  ^    la    tvie  ,6taU  la  Inmi&re  .dei 
fiwasin  U  .that  wag  ths  U/e,  and  ,the  l\f^  wa  ike  light     sf 

\smaoi^    £t    la  lumi^ce  luit   daoa  les  jt^breo,  et  Jes  fcea^brw 
mm.    And  this    light  shone    in  the  darkness^  and  thfidarimiSf 

Be  4'  ^nt  point  regue. 

not  it  have  point  received. 
We  add  a  specimen  of  Tafel's  mterlmear  yeriion  of  iJobn,  18: 

26,  27. 
Kerre  etait    1^       et         ae  cbanfiait ;       et      ils       lui 

Peter  was  there   and  himself  teas  ioarminffj   and  (hey  to  him 

dbent :   n*    es-tu      pas  aumi  de  ses  discjpleB  ?     II   le     nia       et 
mid :    not  art  tl^ou  step  also  of  his  disciples  f    He  it  denied  and 

dit.:    Je    n'    en    sub  .point      £t     I'un      des    serviteun    du 

Sfiid.:    /  not  of  it   am  paint  jind  »the  one  qf  the  servants  of  ih» 

vpondfe,        parent  de     celui     it    qui  iPierre    avait    eoup6     F 
bigliirpnesty  relative  of  that  one  "to  whom  Peter     .had     tut  off  4he 
o«^1e,    lui      dit:     Ne     t'      ai'je     pas    vu    en    le    jardin  avee 

t&Tj   4o  him  said :   Not  thee  -have  /  step  seen  -in  the  garden  with 
lui?    Pierre  le    nia    encore  une  fois;    et      au8sit6t        le  coq 
himt    Peter  it  denied  again  one  time;  and  immediately  the  code 

chania. 


Sefore  proceeding  to  the  contjroversy  to  which  the  school-books  «of 
Hamilton  and  the  Hamiltonians  gave  rise,  we  will  examine  the  meth- 
ods which  were  practiced,  along  with  these  books,. bj  the  master. and 
lu8<8cholar8. 

JBamilton  himself  first  translated,  word  for  word, -from  the  gospel 
of  John  in  Erench  into  English,  for  .his  scholars,  and  made  them 
translate  back  again.  This  was  the  iurning  of  the  first  course ;  in 
the  two  following  courses  he  used  other  books,, in  the  same  waj.  In 
the  third  course  he  introduced  gramma^,  and  .commonly  made  them 
redte  the  regular  rules,  and  a  dozen  or  ao  .of  the  irregular  ones,  in 
rhjriP6.  Afterward  they  translated  the  gospel  of  John,  orally  and  by 
writing,  into  correct  French.  Afiar  si^.or  eight  such  exercises,  they 
were  commoiily  to  make  no  more. mistakes.  '^Thusf^'  says  Hamilton, 
*^  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  translate  ibe  whole  New  Testament,  until 
hjD  can  do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  tsftcber.  Then  comes  a  daily  e«c- 
ercise  in  Frendi ;  a  friendly  or  business  lette^,  or  a  narrative,  until  ihe 
style  is  free  from  Anglicisms ;  ^whsae  wroiibmee  is  very  difficult,  and 
which  must  be  gradually  cured  by  tndiistrious  practice.^    He?  states* 
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thus  the  object  at  which  his  French  scholars  aimed :  ''  They  read 
French  as  easily  as  English ;  can  write,  correctly  and  easily,  a  letter 
of  business  or  friendship  in  French ;  and  can  speak  correctly,  if  not 
with  facility." 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Hamiltonian  instruction  in 
French  shows  that  his  whole  aim  was  to  train  his  scholars,  by  tho 
shortest  and  easiest  way,  to  a  point  of  ability  to  speak  and  write 
French,  which  very  many  wish  to  reach  and  to  go  no  further.  He 
taught  only  adults,  probably  mostly  merchants ;  who  found  Hamilton, 
a  practical  merchant,  precbely  the  man  for  them.  But  how  was  it  * 
with  his  instruction  in  Latin,  for  which  language  there  is  no  practical 
use  ?  He  read  and  translated  the  gospel  of  John  in  Latin,  in  the 
same  way,  giving  three  lessons  to  the  first  chapter.  At  the  fourth 
lesson,  from  fifty  to  seventy  verses  had  been  translated.  "At  the 
tenth  lesson,"  says  Hamilton,  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can, 
without  trouble,  translate  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  John.  For  the 
next  two  steps,  which  also  occupied  ten  lessons,  they  read  an  Epitome 
HistorioB  Sacrce.  With  this,  some  of  the  forms  of  the  language 
were  taught ;  a  grammar  which  be  had  had  printed  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  not,  however,  for  learning  by  rote,  which 
he  entirely  forbid.  In  this  respect  he  fully  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  Ratich,  **  nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  rote.'** 

At  the  third  step  comes  syntax,  and  the  reading  of  Nepos ;  at  the 
fourth,  Caesar ;  and,  at  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Virgil  and  Horace :  all 
these  othem,  except  the  last,  being  read  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion. 

"  Five  or  six  months,"  says  Hamilton,  **  of  continued  attention  by 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  heretofore  seldom  have  been 
attained  in  as  many  years.  Having  come  so  far,"  he  continued,  ^  the 
scholar  may  now  practice  writing  Latin,  in  a  course  of  ten  lessons, 
from  which  he  will  now  derive  more  advantage  than  by  writing  over 
whole  reams  of  paper  on  the  old  plan  in  our  schools." 

iHamiiton  printed,  with  interlinear  translations,  the  gospel  of  John, 
JCpihme  HutoricB  Sacrce,  iEsop's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurelianus  Vic- 
tor, (Fhndms,  Nepos,  Caesar,  two  volumes  of  selections  from  profane 
authorSj-SiilhMt,  Ovid's  ^^ Metamorphoses^  and  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 
After  an  exannnstion  of  some  of  his  scholars  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  years 
old,  he  writes, "'  flad  I  then  been  suppH^  with  translations,  as  at  a 

'  In  the  Pnzte  RattetifMoram  It  fa  said,  "Prove  your  ptiplla,  whether  they  are  ready  la  th« 
conjngatlooa  and  deelcMlMU ;  ^t  let  It  all  he  dene  from  the  book,  and  not  by  the  memory  t 
nor  let  the.  icholarbe.  permitted  to  jreeite.the  lAflectlooa  from  memory."  Basedow  alao  wrltei 
*«  wHb  pa  there  ls.Tefy:Uttle.memofflsloff.'* 
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later  period,"  (with  interlinear  ones,  that  is,)  "they  must,  during  the 
six  months  over  which  their  course  extended,"  (in  Latin,)  "  have  gone 
through  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  ^  (those  above  named)  **'  which  I 
afterward  published." 

How  many  remarkable  things  are  there  here,  aside  from  the  silly 
bragging,  which  show  ignorance  of  language  and  bungling  in  teach- 
ing! Of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  selected  for  a  first  book,  with 
its  interlinear  translations,  we  shall  speak,  further  on.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  Epitome,  then  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace :  John  the  be- 
ginning, and  Horace  the  end,  of  his  course!  In  six  months  the  schol- 
ars shall  learn  as  much  in  this  way  as  usually  in  six  years  on  the  com- 
mon plan.  If  then  he  will  buy  ten  lessons  more,  this  will  carry  him 
to  as  great  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  years  would  do  "  on  the  old 
plan  in  our  schools."  He  even  engages  to  carry  children  of  from  ten 
to  thirteen  years  old,  in  six  months,  through  thirteen  volumes  of  Latin 
authors,  so  that  they  shall  understand  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Basedow's  bragging.  Indeed  Hamilton  exceeds  Basedow;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not,  like  him,  studied,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  The  German  Hamiltonians  were  mostly  educated  men ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that,  like  practical  and  prudent 
men,  they  would  avoid  the  follies  of  their  master  and  predecessor. 
A  few  made  some  improvements ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased the  evil. 

Tafel,*  like  Hamilton,  makes  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  8t  John  the  basis  of  all  his  instruction.  This  contradicts  that 
maxim  of  the  natural  philosophers — Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vilu 
Strict  men,  like  Elumpp,  Schmid,  Strebel,  ^c,  saw  in  this  a  disre- 
spect to  the  gospel,  on  account  of  the  distorted  interlinear  versions,  of 
which  I  gave  a  specimen.  This  was  liable  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  scholars,  and  to  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  fu- 
ture devout  perusal  of  the  books.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  why 
pious  men,  and  even  these  very  ones,  advocate  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  school-book. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  according  to 
Schmid,t  is  this:  **The  teacher  of  the  foreign  language  must  first,  as 
to  the  material,  introduce  the  scholar  to  the  language  as  to  a  living 
one,  and  one  containing  thoughts ;  and  must  likewise  give  him  com- 
plete expressions  and  sentences.    Second,  as  to  the  form  or  method  of 

*  The  meUtodt  of  Hamilton  and  Jacotot,  (Die  Spraehmethodm  BamOtom'e  und  Jaetieee^i  tj 
Dr.  L.  Tafel.    German  quarterl/,  {DeuUeheH  YierU^akrwtchHfU)  1838, 3d  part,  p.  179. 

t  Jahn'a  Anona!  {Jahrhuehy)  1839,  XXV..  p.  406,  Klumpp'i  edition.  Strebel ;  <«  The  Eduem- 
Uomd buiitMtUm at  Stettm"    (Die ErxiehtrngtaiutaU xu  Sltetien^i  p. 48. 
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Ills  instractioD,  he  most  furnisb  him,  as  f atim  possible,  with  an  inde- 
pesdeDt  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  foreign  language." 

We  shall  ^rst  connder  the  material — the  complete  expressions  and 
sentences  which  are  laid  before  the  beginner  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  "Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upb^irsin,"  which  was  written  on  the  .wall, 
was  a  sentence  which  Belshazzar  did  not  understand.;  Daniel  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  unknown  And  enigmatic  words.  To  the  Ger- 
man beginner,  Latin  words  are  precisely  as  unintelfigible  as  those 
words ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  indifferent  .to  him  whether  ihe  senten- 
ces are  connected  together  or  separate. 

Herr  Director  Meiring  expresses  himself  ver^  forcibly  on  .tins  point 
against  the  Hamiltonians.*  ^  If  words  have  character  and  meaning 
only  in  sentences,  so  have  sentences  character  and  meaning  ouly  in 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  work,  chapter,  &c. ;  and,  thece- 
fore,  neither  should  they  be  taught  separately  to  .the  scholar.  Bu^ 
besides  this,^  continues  Meiring,  ^  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  native 
language  that  instruction  can  proceed  analytically,  from  ihe  whole  to 
the  parts.  It  is  not  so  with  Latin.  In  the  case  of  Latin  we  have,  in- 
stead of  immediateness,  continuid  indirectness ;  insteful  of  the  analyt- 
ical proceeding,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  a  synthetical  one,  from 
the  most  separate  parts  to  the  whole.  The  scholar  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  language  entirely  strange  to  him.  How  is  he  to 
get  at  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest  sentence — ^to  reproduce  in 
his  own  mind  the  thoughts  ej^ressed  in  it  ?  Had  he  within  his  own 
sphere  of  thought  the  suitable  forms  for  £he  foreign  sentence,  the  use 
of  them  would  l>e  tolerahly  simple ;  lie  would  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  whole.  But  he  has  no  such  forms,  or  he 
has  llhem  very  rarely ;  and  even  Hamiltomsm  itself,  which  seeks  to 
supply  them  by  means  of  distorting  the  native  tongue,  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject The  beginner  must  also  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sentence ;  he  roust  liave  the  lexicographic  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  their  ^ammatical  form.  Word  for  word  must  be  ex- 
plained, before  the  scholar  is  ready  to  put  the  single  words  into  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  make  them  intelligible  in  liis  own  language.  What 
similarity  is  there  here,^  conunues  Meiring,  "  with  the  organized  and 
animated  deliyeiy  of  a  native  language  1  Whatever  may  be  the 
dreams  of  the  inventors  df  certain  modem  methods  for  language,  im- 
mediateness and  life  df  expression  in  Latin  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a 
higher  grade  df  instruction.^ 

Thys  far  this  intelli^dnt  edneationist.    He  heie  anggttsts  a  -snlject 

*  On'the  lecrntog  of  ▼oeAMesIn  Latin  inatructioa  ( Uber  dtu  Vakob^Mtmm  im  LaUhitchem 
^Vnterrieht.)  18(2.    Id  the  programme  of  th«  Ojmnaeinm  In  DUren. 
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fAfch  Has  beieii  ably  discussed"  by  Professor  ScbwarJB,  of  tJIm.  The 
qnestfon  is,  can  die  fereign  text  fa  this  manner  be  truly  rendered  into 
die  nafCSVe  langui^e?  Is  the  text  a  formless  mass,  upon  which  any 
stomp  wHF  make  a  correct  impression  ?  By  no  means.  German  has 
a  fbital  of  rts  own,  as  Well'  as  LatTn ;  and,  therefore,  the  €rerman  inter- 
finear  versibn,  instead  of  betng  a  true  representation  of  the  Latin  ori- 
gfual^  vt  miich  more  like  the  impression  of  one  seat  stamped  over  an- 
other, where  the  two  are  confounded  in  one  distorted*  image.  Schwarz 
says  that  this  is  attempting  to  teach  the  scholars  a  foreign  language 
By  means  of  one  made  foreign ;  an  unknown  one  hy  means  of  one 
made  unintelitgible ;  Latih  by  Latinized — or  barbarized^-German ;  in 
short,  the  unknown  hy  the  unknown. 

Tafol  explains  that  **^  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  new  method 
iBy  that  it  teaches  the  meanings  of  words,  not  isolat^'y,  but  in  con- 
nection— in  whofe  sentences  and  perfods.*^  In  another  place  he  says, 
'^The  Hamillonian  method  has  an  advantage  by  its  use  of  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  so  little  regarded  in  the  usual  teaching ;.  and 
produces  the  good  result  that  oh  the  one  hand  it  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  a  store  of  words  in  compTete  sentences,  and  on  the  other  it  gives 
him  the  radical  meanings  of  words ;  that  it  presents  the  language 
taught,  not  only  as  to  its  words,  their  inflections,  relations,  and  places 
in  sentences  and  periods,  but  exhibits  them  thoroughly,  with  all  their 
idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  mother  tongue ;  so  that  the  scholar  ob- 
tuns  a  complete  picture  of  the  foreign  idiom.  This  principle  of  trans- 
lating words  by  their  radicaf  meanings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  has  until  lately  never  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded. It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  first  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  actual  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues.'' 

We  have  seen  that  a  Latin  sentence  is  first  presented  to  the  begin- 
ner wholly  unintelligible ;  and  that  it  becomes  gradually  understood 
by  him,  only  by  the  lexicographic  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
BUigie  words;  and  also  that  the  interlinear  version  neither  does  nor 
can  give  a  true  picture — a  fac-simile — of  the  Latin  or  other  original. 

ITpoQ  a  dose  examinaUon  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tafel,  it  will 
be  seen  to  contain  a  flat  contradiction  in  terras.  He  praises  the  method 
because  (with  the  help  of  the  interlinear  version)  it  gives  the  scholar^ 
not  the  significations  of  isolated  words,  but  their  meaning  in  their 
connection — ^in  whole  sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  because  its 
translation  fumlshea  only  the  radical  meanings  of  words.  It  claims 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  each  word  as 
to  its  situation  and  force  within  tha  period  Or  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  isolatedly ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
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each  Latin  word,  let  it  occur  in  what  sentence  it  will,  is  always  trans- 
lated by  one  and  the  same  radical  meaning.  But  how  seldom  b  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  majority  of  words  used ;  in  how  many  is  it 
modified  or  entirely  out  of  sight ;  in  how  many  is  there  a  long  history 
of  the  developments  between  its  radical  meaning  and  that  used  in  the 
sentence  under  consideration  I  Examine  now  the  interlinear  transla- 
tion above  given  from  Tafel.  Where  he  translates  N€  fai-je  ptu  vu^ 
by  y6t  thee  have  /step  eeeuy  and  Je  tCen  suie  pointy  hy  I  not  of  it 
am  POINT,  the  scholar  will  maice  no  sentence  whatever  out  of  that 
translation,  because  a  sentence  must  have  some  meaning,  whether  it 
has  any  thing  else  or  not  This  not  existing  in  the  case  quoted,  the 
scholar  can  not  from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  words  pas  and  point.  It  is  only  by  means  of  really  advanced 
and  learned  study,  such  as  he  is  not  at  this  point  capable  of,  that  he 
could  get  at  the  relations  of  the  particles  ;hi<  und  point  with  the  words 
passus  and  punctum  ;  he  would  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  usual  diction- 
aries and  grammars.  The  truth  is,  that  the  radical  meaning  should 
only  be  given  in  the  interlinear  version,  when  that  meaning  belongs  to 
the  word  in  the  particular  place  where  it  stands. 

There  is  an  antique  statue  which  represents  Achilles  naked,  and 
with  his  helmeted  head  thoughtfully  inclined.  What  would  be  said 
of  an  artist  who  should  set  about  covering  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
with  bas-reliefs  which  should  represent  the  hero  in  the  most  various 
situations — among  the  women,  mourning  in  his  tent,  in  combat  with 
Hector — and  every  where  should  hold  fast  to  the  expression  and  cos- 
tume of  the  statue  ?  Would  this  not  be  preposterous  and  impossible ! 
Precisely  as  preposterous  is  it,  and  as  absurd,  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
adhere  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  throughout  the  variations  of 
different  sentences. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Hamiltonians 
deduce  their  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax  from  their  elementary 
author.  I  exceedingly  doubt  whether,  from  the  gospel  of  John,  for 
example,  a  single  complete  paradigm  could  be  made  out,  even  of  the 
most  common  words,  and  of  those  used  themselves  in  constructing 
paradigms.  What  then  is  left  to  be  done,  except  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies by  the  help  of  some  grammar  ?  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Institute  at  Stetten,  even  within  the  first  half-year ;  the  paradigms  are 
there  very  sufficiently  practiced  by  the  scholars.  If  the  grammar  is 
to  be  deduced  exclusively  from  the  author,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
it  come  in  any  scientific  and  methodical  order.  The  most  uncommon 
cases  may  appear  immediately ;  and  the  most  common  ones  may  be 
plow  in  occurring.    For  example;  Marx  published,  in  1822,  an  "Intro- 
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duction  to  Greek,  with  tlie  beginning  of  the  Odyssey,"  and  in  it  he 
printed  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  with  an  interlinear  translation. 
The  third  word  of  the  book  is  Iwsirs,  of  which  Buttmann  says,  in  his 
grammar,  that  it  is  ^  very  anomalous,"  and  therefore  he  refers,  for  a 
fuller  examioation  of  it,  to  his  ^  LexilofftisJ^  In  that  work  the  begin- 
ner will  find  additional  information  about  the  third  Greek  word  he  set 
eyes  on.     Sapienti  sat  / 

(d.  Jacotot.) 
Born  at  Dijon ;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris.  First 
an  advocate,  he  was  successively  professor  of  humanities,  captain  of 
artillery,  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  substitute-director  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  finally,  in  1818,  professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Louvain. 

Here  he  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Univeriol  Insintction^"  (En- 
9eignemeni  Universel.)*  Institutions  were  soon  established  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  other  cities,  where  instruction  was  given  on 
his  plan.  Controversies  arose  about  it  ;f  and  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Americaus  came  to  Louvain,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it 

Jacotot  died  at  Paris  in  1840.  He  established  two  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  much  attacked.  The  first  is,  ^'  All  men 
have  a  like  degree  of  intelligence.    There  are  no  geniuses  I ''  he  as- 

f  serted;  '' no  blockheads ;  no  such  things  as  inborn  knowledge  or  learn- 

ing. Men  differ  only  in  will.  A  reasoning  man  can  accomplish  any 
thing  for  which  he  has  sufficient  will ;  and  only  the  indolence  of  a 

I  man  is  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  acquirement." 

7  It  is  needless  to  explain  the  falsity  of  this  proposition.    It  is  suffi- 

ciently clear  that  a  teacher,  who  believes  that  his  leas  capable  scholars 

:  only  lack  good  will  to  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  to  his  beet,  will 

)  manage  the  former  wrongly. 

I  The  second  principle  is,  **  Every  thing  is  contained  in  each  thing.'* 

j  Accordingly,  the  scholars  can  and  must  learn  something  or  other,  and 

refer  every  thing  else  to  it  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Jacotot  re- 
quired that  in  each  department  of  study  some  basis  should  be  laid  of 
matter  fixed  in  the  memory,  to  which  the  scholar  could  trace  back 

*  "  UniverMd  hutrucHon  ;  or  Learning  and  Teaching  a/Ur  the  NaturwU  Method  of  Joeeph 
Jaeotet :  tranolated  by  Krieger."  (**  Univeroal  Unterricht,  oder  Lemen  vnd  Lehren  naeh  der 
Naturmethode  von  Joeeph  Jacotot^  Wfereeizt  von  Krieger.")  Deuz-Ponts,  1833.  I  am  following 
principally  ^J.  Jacotot' e  Univergol  inetruelionj  preeented  from  hie  own  Writinge  and  Bs- 
paeUionf"  (J.  Jacotot^e  Unioereal  Unterrieht^  nach  deeeen  Sehrtften  und  nach  eigener  Ane- 
t-  ehauung  dargeeteUt,)  by  Dr.  Hoffinan,  Proff Mor  at  Jena.    Jena,  183S. 

t  Among  his  opponenta  were  the  '^Journal  de  Parte,"  iha  **  Oaxetu  de  Pranee,''  and  tbe 
•*  Quotidlenne." 
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every  Aing  which  he  should  acquire,  at  least  in  that  especial  study. 
This  basis  was  to  lie  contioually  gone  over,  coutinaallj  treated*  anew, 
continually  discussed  over  again  with  new  comments,  in  order  to  ite 
exhibition  in  all  ite  illations  and'  phases.  And  further,  every  thing 
newly  learned  was  U>  Be  compared  with  what  was  learned'  before,  so 
that  it  should'  appear  how  the  old  is  comprehended  in  the  new,  and 
the  new  in  the  old. 

Jacotot  fiirther  lays  it  down,  that  '^  Every  roan  is  endowed  by  God 
with  the  power  of  instructing  himself,,  and  has  no  need'  of  a  teacher 
to  explain  things  to  hiin."'  This  principle,  according  to  which  all 
teachers  are  useless,  is  even  pushed  further.  An  explaining  teacher, 
'  says  Jacotot,  does  harm,  because  he  hinders  the  free  development^  in 
its  own  way,  of  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  follows  of  course  that  he 
is  the  best  teacher  who  does  no  explaining  ;,in  fact,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever.  Jacotot  actually  says,  ""  'So  one  understands  the  '  Univenal 
InstruciUm^  who  does  not  consider  himself  fit  to  instruct  his  son  in 
things  which  he  does  not  understand  himself."  He  cites  his  own  ex- 
perience in  illustration :  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  before  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  he  taught  music,  which  he  did  not  then  un- 
derstand. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  rhyme — 

M  Ham  Vo0B  heiMt  er, 
flfehdiottdek  wdM  or; 
'  Wmtw  niebt  welH^  das  wiU  «r lehrtn." 
**  Rant  Poz'bia  uame  If, 
Roguery  hla  fam«  ia ; 
A»d  eT^iy  ganar  He  dbn*t'ktM>«r,  be  atlll  irtll  be  teMmof;" 

The  inventive  method  is' pushed  by  Jaootx>t  to  the  extremest  caiiop- 
tnre:  For  instance :  he  sets  before  the  beginner,  who  does  notr  even 
know  his  letters,  the  printed  senrtence,  **  In  the  beginning  God  cpcwM 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  voidi" 
He  reads  these  words  to  him,  and  then  requires  him  to  considiBr  tiuNB 
cM^ftiHy,  and  reflect  upon  tS^em;  that  is,  to- see  what  like  cr  shuilar 
t^ingff  he  sees  amongst  theiti;  The  pupil,  he  says,  **  will  soon  say  that 
he  i^cognizes  as  similar  the  n  in* '  In '  and  those  in  '  beginnings; '  tflie 
e  in  *the,'  *  beginning,'  *  created,'  46e.  By  suitable  questions  be  witi 
be  brought  to  observe  that  these  letters  are  ev«ry  where  sounded  alike  ^ 
and  by  this  sort  of  eompariaoB,.  in  thia  mid  other  sentences)  he  will 
himself  discover  all  the  80un($s,  and  tiieir  their  names  may  gradually 
be  tMight  him." 

We  pass  to  Jacotot^^  method  of  teaching  a  fbreign  language.  In 
French,  he  adopts  Telemackus  as  his  elementary  author ;  and  in  Latin, 

*  TUa  ia  apokeo  of  the  European  cootineotal  tanguagea.— TVom. 


ilQ  J^fiibme  Ehfyrim  iS^intvi— apparentfy  the  same  wiiich^  ErBmiRon 
used — ^fellotretf  by  Nepoe,  anrf  thew  hj  Hbnioei  These  tex^Boolss'  con- 
teiu;  not  an*  interlinear  tranala/Hbn^  like  Ehttiilton'k;  but  a  marginal 
thmslktion ;  so'  di^  the  .FacototS&n  scholiu*  oontpsres  the  translation, 
not  word:'  for  word^,  bnt  period*  fbf  j^riod;  Ax^ordlhg  to  Kunilton's 
method,  he  learnecf  the  signification'  cf  smgleirords,  which  must  h«v« 
appeared  to  him  marvelbnsly  confused  in*  armrigenlent;  and  often  so 
altogether  senseless  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  he  cbuld' 
not  put  them  together  into  good  German.  Jacotot's  scholars  were 
set  a  task  the  reverse  of  this:  £2u!h  peHod'of  the  marginal  transla- 
tion is  in  good  G'lBrman ;  an<i^  the  problem  is,  to  select  t^e  Latin 
period*  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  then  to  discover  the  Latin  word 
Oortlesponding'  to  each  German  word  within  that  period.  This  is 
<te11ed  the  "^'Heuristic,^  or '^IViventive"  method  {keurifttitche  methotfef) 
Jacotot  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  the  pupil  can  sufficiently  well 
{Sick  out  tlie  translated  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  foreign 
bnguage,  then  the  teacher  is  to  set  him  at  wpri:  on  the  words ;  lb 
select  those  that  occur  more  than  once  wfthin  the  same  sentence,  and 
t&en  to  get  their  meaning.  For  example  :  the  teacher  asks  "  What 
words  are  alike  fn  the  first  sentence  of  Telemachus  ?  "  The  scholar 
answers,  pouvait  and  ponvait ;  and  in  ^  my  own.  Ibngnage  die  word' 
^tifcf  appean  twice;  so  that^uvof/  must  mean  eould,^  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  scholar  is  gtudnaTtytb  guess  ont  his  knowledge  of  the 
fbrms  of  the  language,  from  what  He  reads. 

**  Here,  fbr  example,  are  the  words  ereami'  andvocaviL  The  scholar 
observes  that  past  time  is  expressed^  by  the  vernacular  translation*  of 
each ;  upon  comparison,  he  wilt  perteiVe  that  this  is  indicated  in  each- 
by  the  syllabFe  av  ;  und  thus  he  has  gtkessed  Hie  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable av.^ 

How  is  the  scholar,  however,  to  get  at  these  meanings,  if  no  word 
or  syllable  is  repeatedf  ?  Is  not  this  guessing  a  miserable  and  insuffi- 
cient contrivance — a  clumsy  and  childish  game  at  blind-man's  buff? 

Tn  French,  as  we  saad,  Jacotot  uses  tiie  Tdemaque  as  an  elementary- 
tcjxt-book.  •'Those  pupils  who  have  committed  to  memory  not  more 
than  the  first  three  books;  are  to  recite  afl  that  tlkey  have  leaned 
every  day.  Those  who  have  finished  the  first  course,  or  who  know 
the  first  %\x  books,  are  daily  to  repeat  such  a  portfon  f:^  them  as  that 
those  six  books  shall  all  be  repeated'  at  least  twice  a  week.'''  In 
a  closely  printed  oclavo  edition  of  Telemachus,  the  first  ftreo- 
books  occupy  sixty-diree  psg<te;  the  first  sir,  a  hundred  and 
nineteen. 

In  learning  Latin^  ''The  memorising  of  the  elenrantary  text-book 
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18  to  proceed  parallel  with  the  translation  of  it^  until  the  pupil  has 
committed  a  quantity  equal  to  the  first  six  books  of  Telemachus." 

What  a  frightfully  mind-destroying  martyrdom  of  memorizing  I 
some  reader  exclaims.  Not  at  all,  answers  Jaootot's  adherent. 
<*  When  a  few  pieces  have  been  committed  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
language,**  says  Hoffman,  "  such  is  scarcely  the  case  with  the  words, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  meaning,  if  the  proper  reflections  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.*'  But  such  reflections  I  Let  us  give  an 
example  (from  Hoffman.)  The  teacher  requires  from  the  scholar  the 
true  meaning  of  the  two  words  Wisdom  and  Virtue.  "  Both,"  an- 
swers the  scholar,  ^  signify  the  love  of  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice."  Teacher.'^''  Why  is  this  ?  "  .  Scholar.—''  It  seems  so  to  me." 
Teacher. — **  Bad.  Why  abhorrence  of  vice  ?  "  Scholar. — "  Because 
he  who  does  not  abhor  \ice  can  not  be  virtuous."  Teacher.-^''  You 
do  not  adhere  to  the  method.  What  I  am  asking  for  is,  what  in 
your  text-book — in  the  normal  book,  the  Telemachus — ^has  occasioned 
to  you  these  observations  ?  .Where  in  that  book  have  you  found  the 
words  '  Wisdom '  and  '  Virtue  *  used  with  the  meaning  you  are  giving 
them  ?  You  are  finding  out  and  writing  from  memory,  from  inspi- 
ration, from  genius.  This  will  not  do  in  the  method.  Take  oare ; 
you  are  only  dealing  in  a  lottery,  in  that  way.  Where  now  have  you 
read  that  nature  is  '  The  victory  over  those  passions  which  agitate  the 
human  mind  ? ' "  Scholar. — '^  Telemachus  underwent  the  develop- 
•  ment  of  passion  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."  Teacher. — "  Good.  Why ; 
which  agitate!"  Scholar. — ^He  was  agitated,  because  Fenelon 
compares  him  to  a  hind  which  carries  the  arrow  every  where  about 
with  her."  Teacher. — "  Very  well.  But  why  the  human  mind  ?  " 
Scholar. — "  That  is  a  common  expression."  Teacher. — "•  Prove  it" 
Scholar;  shows  him  the  words  so  used  in  some  place  in  the  book. 
Teacher.—''  Very  well,  indeed." 

Thus  what  the  scholar  reads  is  repeated,  imitated,  varied  ;  there  is 
a  continual  practice  of  these  reflections ;  of  the  most  superficial  and 
wearisome  so-called  drilling  of  the  understanding,  {verstande»'ubun(^- 
en.)  On  Jacotot*s  principle  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  each 
thing,  every  thing  possible  could  be  found  in  the  Telemachus— or 
rather  dragged  into  it. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  its  instruction  in  lan- 
guage. JacotoVs  scholars,  as  we  saw,  learned  great  part  of  the  Spi- 
tome  Hietorim  Sacrce  by  rote.  "  But,"  says  Jacotot,  "  he  not  only 
knows  it  by  heart,  but  also  understands  it,  by  the  help  of  the  trans- 
lation which  is  put  into  his  hands.  One  who  knows  the  Epitome 
can  speak  Latin,  whether  well  or  ill,  and  has  studied  only  two  months. 
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He  can  not  only  speak  it,  but  can  understand  what  is  said  to  him  in  it 
Probably  the  £pitome  contains  the  whole  Latin  language ;  and  with 
tbe  words  found  in  it  every  thing  can  be  said  which  can  be  thought 
If  one  has  mastered  the  Epitome^  he  knows  Latin !  I  '^  It  may  be  so, 
on  the  principle  that  ^  All  is  in  each  I  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  Jacotot's  scholars  were  made,  at  the  beginning, 
to  guess  the  meanings  and  forms  of  words.  These  are  further  on  to 
be  required,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  Hoffmann  says,  ^  verify  the 
grammar ;  that  is,  investigate  and  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  grammar.  For  this  pupose,"  Hoffmann  proceeds, 
**  any  grammar  may  be  taken  which  contains  the  rules  in  sufficient 
detail.  These  are  to  be  read  through.  The  scholar  already  knows 
the  actual  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  has  now  only  to  learn  the 
grammarian's  technology,  in  order  to  be  master  of  such  a  clear  and 
vivid  view  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  probably  scarcely  any  good 
grammarian  even  at  present  has,  unless  hia  theory  of  language  be 
under  his  special  consideration.  Still  more,  the  scholar  thus  instruct- 
ed, who  has  been  accustomed  and  trained  in  separating  the  words  into 
their  syllables,  and  in  comparing  these  according  to  their  composition, 
will  himself  originate  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
force them  by  reference  to  facts ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  will  sufficiently  obey  and  follow  these  rules.**  Goethe  says,  some- 
where, ''May  our  posterity  be  enabled  to  complete  what  their  prede- 
cessors have  begun ;  or,  to  use  the  uncourteous  phrase  of  some,  to 
correct  it"  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  "  correct,"  even  of 
posterity.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  teachers  who  undertake, 
by  their  silly  method,  to  render  boys  capable  of  correcting  Buttroann, 
and  Lachmann,  of  "  verifying  "  their  grammars,  in  short  of  surpass- 
ing them  ?  Such  instruction  of  boys  in  conceit  is  worse  than  silly ; 
it  is  wicked. 

Jacotot*8  commencing  to  teach  Latin  with  the  Epitome  HUtorioe 
SacrcBy  and  following  that  with  Nepos,  and  then  with  Horace,  and 
indeed  his  whole  method  of  instruction  in  language,  show  that  he 
was  consistently  true  to  his  maxim,  that  one  must  be  able  to  teach 
things  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  man,  in  view  of  this  maxim, 
should  have  even  begun  to  study  Jacotot*s  system.* 

*  Hoffmann**  book  shows  how  with  what  moDstrons  ignonoce  and  pretamption  Jaeotot 
apoke  of  instruction  at  other  times.  He  afsnres  the  scholar,  for  Instance,  that  he  can,  by 
persererlng  industry,  enable  liimself  to  compose  a  drama  which  shall  be  successfol,  and 
equal  eren  to  the  rery  besc  According  to  him,  it  is  only  the  will  that  is  wanting  to  become 
equal  to  Shakespeare.  In  history,  says  Jaeotot,  nothing  new  can  be  learned ;  nothing  which 
can  not  be  gathered  from  common  life  or  the  elementary  text-book.  In  teaching  arithmetic, 
be  directs  a  short  abridgement  of  arithmetic  to  be  committed  to  memory,  Ac. 
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(e.    Ratluirdt} 

J.  C.  RuTHARDT,  a  private  teacher  in  Breslau,  first  published,  in  1839,  a 
^Propoml  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inn&r  completion  of  a  grammatical, 
method  for  teaching  the  clasncal  languagee^  {Vorechlag  und  plan 
einer  dussem  und  innern  vervollstdndigung  der  gramntatihaliechen 
methode  die  klaseiechen  sprachen  zu  lemen,)  In  1841,  he  published, 
his  larger  work,  "  Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  com- 
pletion of  a  grammatical  method  of  teaching  more  particularly 
Latin  proee^  (  Vorachlag  und  Flan  einer  dusaern  und  innern  vervoll- 
stdndigung  der  grammatikalischen  lehrmethode^  zunachst  fXr  die 
Lateiniecke  proea, 

tlpon  Buthardt's  method  there  has  appeared  an  '*  opinion,^  appaiv 
entl  J  by  some  Saxon  educator.  Accoiding  to  this  ^  Ruihardt^s  method 
is  Jacotot's,  become  sober ;  or  come  back  to  its  senses.'^* 

P&u  says,.  '*  How  nearly  related  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  are,  any  one 
will  observe  upon  reading  the  latter^s  preface  to  his  book  on '  Umvers- 
al  Instruction ;  '  where  he  sap,  among  other  things,  '  Let  your 
pupil  learn  one  book ;  read  it  often  yourself;  and  examine  whether 
he  understands  what  he  learns.  Make  yourself  certain  that  he  can 
not  forget  it ;  and,  lastly,  instruct  him  how^  to  refer  every  thing  which 
he  learns  subsequently,,  to  this  booE    That  is  universal  instruction/'* 

Ruthardt  himself  quotes  Jacotofs  saymg,  '*  Teach  one  book  well, 
and  derive  every  thing  else  from  it.''  '*  I  depart,"  he  continues,  **  from 
the  same  point.    Bbt  my  road  is  very  different  from  his." 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  points  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment between  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  The  former  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  this,  that  he  adopts  an  elementary  text-book — the  ^  Loci 
Memoriales^ — and  uses  this  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  all,  as  Jacotot 
uses  his  "  Telemachus^  and  other  elementary  books. 

Prose  matter,  for  teaching  and  learning,  becomes,  according  to 
Ruthardt^ "  the  mental  property  of  the  teacher  and  scholar,  by  coa- 
tinued  attentive  repetition,  variation,  separation,  reconnection,  &c. ; 
and  by  '  applied  use  in  connected  lessons,'  (  Verwendungbeivertoandten 
Lectionen,)  It  is  to  serve  as  the  central  point,  to  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred grammar,  c(xnprehensive  reading,  writing,  and  speakfaig." 
The  chief  value  of  Ruthardt's  method,,  he  himself  ascribes  to  his 
^  strict  reference  of  all  the  departments  of  his  instruction  in  language 
to  a  fixed  asd  common  central  pomt*^  Thi&  sounda  very  much  Hke 
Aeototfff  *^  Learn  oiie  book  weU,  and  refer  evievy  Aifig  to  it." 

Still,,  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  him  and  Ruthardt; 
]» I3)«t  the  fbrtder  mf»  his  normal  book  m  t^  tevt^book^  even  for 

*  **  Votum  in  Saeken  der  Ruthardttchen  methode    »    ,    .    mit  RHekeiehf  a»tf  deren  EUy^ 
fuhrung  in  die  eftehUeeken  Oymnaaien"    Uipxig :  Barth,    1844. 
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i)eginDer8,  and  Ruthardt  not.  Jaootot,  like  Raticii  and  Hamilton, 
beliereB  that  the  first  inBtruction  in  grammar  should  Jiot  be  given  to 
the  beginner  abstractedly  iirom  speech  and  writing ;  but  that  a  book 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  should  be  taught  iumself  .to  ab* 
stract  the  grammar  from  it 

Not  so  Ruthardt  He  disposes  very  briefly  of  the  instructions  of 
be^nners,  (the^ixth  class  in  the  gymnasiums  ;)  merely  xeguiring  that 
they  sbould  learn  b}'  rote  the  paradigms  of  declensions  and  .conjuga* 
tions,  the  rules  of  gender  and  case,  except  £ome  which  may  be  omit- 
ted, Xhe  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  lastly  some  words  in  an 
etymological  order.  He  ^ves  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
IS  to  be  done.  But  it  is  this  very  beginning  which  makes  teachers 
the  most  trouble ;  and  which  has  lately  occasioned  the  publication  of 
so  manjr  "proposals"  and  " methods."  I  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pwssed  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Voium^  on  this  point  He  says^ 
"'  The  first  and  most  difficult  task  in  instruction  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage is  to  give  the  scholar  facility  in  the  forms,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  few  words ;  since  all  further  progress  depends  on  ihese  at- 
tMoroenta,  and  deficiency  in  the  forms  will  bring  its  own  punishment— 
late,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  JVecisely  in  this  most  difficult  piirt  of 
instruction,  where  we  would  gladly  iiave  directbns^  And  where  a 
masterpiece  of  pedagogical  art  might  well  have  been  displayed, 
Ruthardt  leaves  us  uninformed.^ 

The  same  author  finds  further  fault  with  Ruthardt,  fo^  giving  ioo 
little  attention  to  the  lowest  classes ;  two  print^d  pages  being  what  he 
esteems  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  mo6tsimj)Ufied  relations  of  speech. 

And  what  is  required  by  Ruthardt,  would  not,  he  says,  occupy  so 
much  time  as  one  year.  "  The  acquirement  of  the  form;,^  continues 
the  anonymous  author,  ^  and  their  exemplification  in  short  sentences 
intelligible  to  children,  must  proceed  togetluer ;  and  th^  is  a  remark- 
able school  in  which  this  could  be  sufficiently  practiced  in  two  years.^ 

Ruthardt*s  uormal  book,  the  "  Loci  Memorialeu^  is  first  introduced 
in  the  fifth  class,  as  a  text-book  for  such  scholars  as  liave  gained  some 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  some  acquaintance  with  words.  All  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  ^Loci^  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  from  Cicera 
''  An  arrangement  according  to  grammatical  categories,"  says  Ruth- 
ardt, "is  unnecsessary,  as  the  principles  of  grammar  have  already 
been  taught  in  the  lowest  class."  The  "  Zoct  "are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  the  methodical  order,  the  easiest  for  the  lowest  classes, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, translated,  and  ^nerally  made  use  of  more  thoroughly  and 
elaborately,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  The  teachers, 
especially  .of  the  classes  from  the  fifth  to  the  fiist,  are  also  themselves 
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to  memorize  the  extracts,  and  to  use  them  in  reading  as  well  as  in  oral 
and  written  drill. 

Ruthardt's  method,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  This  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
banning  of  a  reaction.  Of  late  years,  grammar  has  frequently  been 
taught,  even  to  beginners,  in  a  most  subtle  and  abstruse  manner ;  the 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  being  neglected.  Ruthardt  would  oppose 
this  tendency,  and  would  reinstate  the  memory  in  its  rights.  He 
appears  just  as  many  teachers  are  becoming  weary  of  the  old  super- 
fine and  barren  grammar,  and  many  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
increasing  complaints  about  the  small  results  of  the  study  of  language 
in  the  schools.  He  offers  them  assistance,  and  thus  meets  with  great 
success.  His  '^  Loci  Afemariales ''  are  intended  for  the  most  various 
use,  and  to  become  an  entirely  new  element  in  teaching  language ;  a 
most  important  one,  since  they  are  to  constitute  a  central  point  for 
them  all ;  grammar,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Various  teachers  have  announced  that  passages  from  the  classics 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  their  schools ;  but  Ruthardt  re- 
jects the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  former  memorizings.  His 
objection  to  the  manner  is,  that  it  is  not  methodical.  The  custom  has 
been,  once  for  all  to  have  the  memorized  matter  recited,  without 
coming  back  to  it  and  impressing  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  by 
repetition.  Slill  less  has  it  been  thought  of  to  explain  what  has  been 
80  learned  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  to  vary  it  in  all  ways. 
The  matter  he  rejects,  because  merely  the  first  suitable  passages  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  most  various  classical  authors,  without 
any  definite  object  in  the  selection.  He  is  especially  opposed  to  com- 
mitting poetical  extracts  ;  considering  them  suitable  only  for  the  very 
lowest  elementary  instruction.  On  this  point,  he  quotes  from  Quinc- 
tilian : — "  If  T  am  asked  what  is  the  greatest  art  of  memory,  I 
answer,  it  is  exercise,  and  labor.  To  memorize  much,  and  think  it 
over,  if  possible,  daily,  is  a  most  efficient  practice.  (For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  directed,  boys  ought  to  commit  to  memory  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  whatever  be  the  assistance  which  their  age  affords  in 
the  undertaking,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  over  the  wearisome- 
ness  which  attends  the  first  practice  of  repeating  matters  so  often,  and 
and  as  it  were  chewing  over  again  the  same  food.  This  will  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  beginning  to  commit  short  portions,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  an  irksome  kind)  .  .  .  and  poetical  matter  in  the 
first  place,  and  next  historical  extracts,  such  as  are  freest  from  any 
rhythmical  character,  and  also  most  different  from  ordinary  speech ; 
such  as  the  productions  of  the  lawyers." 

Upon  this  extract  Ruthardt  remarks  : — "  The  word  labor  can  be 
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appropriate  to  the  learning  of  poetical  matter,  only  in  case  it  is  of  so 
solid  a  character  as  to  demand  an  unsuitable  amount  of  intellectual 
labor  for  explaining  it ;  and  as  little  as  the  word  cogitare  be  used  of 
the  learning  and  reciting  it,  since  the  rhythm  helps  the  mind  forward, 
and  withdraws  the  attention  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts.  But 
if  by  learning  and  reciting  poetry  the  composition  of  it  is  meant,  a 
much  higher  degree  of  abstraction  is  requisite  for  this  than  for  prose ; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  sort  of  abstraction  can  not  be  accomplished, 
except  by  means  of  prose." 

A  careful  examination  of  Quinctilian's  words  will  show  that  he 
means  precisely  the  opposite  to  Ruthardt's  interpretation  of  him. 
The  scholar  must  begin  with  learning  poetry,  says  Quinctilian,  and 
then  proceed  to  orations,  such  as  are  least  rhythmic  in  character ;  like 
those  of  the  lawyers.  That  intelligent  author  saw  that  poetry,  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  next  to  it  the  euphonious  periods  of 
the  orators,  would  most  easily  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
youth ;  for  youth  deligbts  in  poetry  above  all  things.  Among  the 
most  difficult  styles  to  commit,  however,  according  to  him,  is  a 
prose  with  the  least  appi^ach  to  rhythm ;  a  prose  in  which  not  beauty 
and  euphony  of  periods  is  sought,  but  only  a  sufficient  precision  of 
expression  ;  like  the  prose  of  the  jurists.  Quinctilian  benevolently 
proposed  to  lighten  the  labor  of  memorizing,  by  directing  short  lea- 
sons  to  be  taken  first,  and  such  moreover  as  should  not  be  uncon^ 
genial  to  the  learner ;  poetiy,  therefore,  first  of  all.  This  Ruthardt 
overlooks,  and  lays  all  the  stress  upon  the  two  words  labor  and  cog- 
itare ;  in  the  use  of  which  Quinctilian  had  reference  not  to  the  fifth 
classes  of  schools,  but  to  students  of  rhetoric*  who  were  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  as  orators.  When,  therefore,  Ruthardt  opposes 
the  memorizing  and  repeating  of  poetry,  because  there  goes  to  it  no 
hbor  and  no  cogitare — ''since  the  rhythm  helps  forward  the  learner, 
and  draws  his  attention  off  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts^ — it 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  recommended  the  selection 
of  matter  the  least  rhythmic  for  memorizing,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  beautiful  and  euphonious  periods  of  the  orator,  with  their 
**  Freer  music  of  prosaic  numbers,''!  just  like  the  rhythm  of  the  poet, 
would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  thinking  faculty,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  form  abstract  the  attention  from  thorough  thinking. 

But  that  this  is  not  Ruthardt's  meaning  is  evident,  or  why  has  he 
actually  set  forth  a  selection  of  beautiful  prose  extracts  as  material  for 
learning  ?  What  he  meant  was  only  this  :  that  poetical  matter  was 
not  so  well  calculated  as  prosaic  for  judicious  memorizing,  for  the 

*  These  ttudenui  of  rhetorle,  for  whom  ctpceiallj  Qoinctlliui  wm  writhif ,  lud  •Intdf 
completed  their  sftidle*  hi  gramiiiar. 
lAn  cxpre«ion  of  Jaeolw. 
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combination  with  it  of  mental  jdrilling,  oind  for  developing  grammat- 
ical principles  out  of  it,  Ac 

He  had,  however,  a  much  deeper  reason  besides  for  admitting  jaQ 
poetry  into  his  "  Loci;  ^  for  not  only  has  he  excluded  the  poets,  hn^, 
for  the  higher  classes,  almost  eveiy  prose  writer  except  Cicera  Even 
Livj  is  prohibited.  As  earlj  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  Cicero  Js 
the  centra]  point  of  the  exercises  hi  memorizing,  a  few  other  authors 
l)eing  resorted  to  in  tliese  classes  from  mere  Aecessity,  to  illustrate 
points  which  Cicero  does  not  reach. 

But  why  Cicero,  and  nothing  but  Cicero  ?  Ruthardt  xeplies,  that 
^  Cicero  alone  is  accounted  the  .model  of  Latin  style  ;  "  and  he  zeal- 
ously opposes  Mager,  who  would  select  from  a  variety  of  prose  and 
poetic  writers  for  iiis  '^^  Loci  MemorialaP  If  this  is  permitted,  he 
says,  the  great  object  of  having  a  fixed  standard  and  central  point 
for  the  study  of  Ungu<ige  is  given  up;  and  the  most  important 
requisite  for  writing  Latin  is  quite  passed  by. 

The  writing  of  Latin  is  the  object,  then,  that  is  here  steadily  aimed 
at  again,  whether  good  or  evil  come  of  it.  If  Buthardfs  views 
prevail,  we  shall,  without  ^knowing  it,  be  carried  back  again  to  the 
ideals,  tendencies,  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Ciceronians  and  to 
Pogianus,  whom  we  have  quoted.  They  confined  themselves  wholly  to 
the  study  of  Cicero.  **  Since  Cicero  is  evidently  the  greatest  master 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  style,"  says  Pogianus,  ^*  I  have  r^ected  all 
the  other  Latinists.''  Precisely  like  Ruthardt,  he  advises  thatjou 
"  commit  to  memory  much  out  of  Cicero ;  preparing,  as  it  were,' an 
extensive  wardrobe,  i>ut  of  which  you  may  select  many  splendid 
garments  for  varying  and  changing  the  clothing  of  your  speeehes*'* 

Is  it  an  entirely  vain  fear,  that  .the  time  of  that.unbappy  old  car- 
icaturing, which  called  itself  Ciceronian,  will  be  coming  back  upon  us  ? 
Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  ask,  Have  the  old  ghosts  yet  ever 
entirely  left  us  ?  The  following  extract  from  «  German  gymnasium 
programme  for  1841  may  serve  for  a  reply.  Its  author  admits — 
for  he  can  not  help  it — that  the  idea  of  a  learned  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  can  not  be  revived.  But  yet  he  advocates,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  idea,  the  drilling  of  all  gymnasium  pupils  in  a  Ciceronian  Latin 
style;  maintaining  that,  ^In  general,  only  a  standard  author  should 
be  read  in  the  schodlB  whose  style  is* suitable  to  be  imitated;  and 
any  other  author,  Tacitus  for  example,  should  only  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  comparisoo  with  the  standard  author,  and  for  a  short  .time ; 
and  with  the  definite  purpose  <A  giving  lessons  in  changing  his  style  into 
that  of  tl>e  writer  of  the  golden  age,  who  is  used  as  the  standard.'^ 

So  far  can  the  jackro^ -lantern  of  a  fsdse  ideal  lead  a  teacher  astray, 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  a  denaturalized,  Latinized. schoolboy  can 
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be  made  capable  of  traDsmiitiDg  the  maatite,  condensed,  and  thought- 
ful Btjle  of  Tacitus  into  (lowing  Ciceronian  Latin  f  That  is,  that  he 
11  able  to  do  no  less  than  to  correct)  like  so  many  school  exercises,  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Roman  historian  I  But  the  scholars  must 
meddle  with  Tacitus  only  for  a  litUe  while,  lest  a  longer  intercourse 
should  injure  their  Ciceronian  style  1* 

Doed  not  Ruthardt's  ideal  coincide  with  that  bove  quoted,  and  that 
of  so  many  other  teachers  ?  Cioero  is  the  standard  classic,  his  style 
the  standard  style,  the  measure  for  all  others.  Other  classic  authors 
wrote  well  only  in  proportion  as  their  style  approached  his. 

The  highest  ium  of  the  scholar  is  to  be,  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Let  Cioero,  therefore,  be  his  daily  guide  and  companion ;  let  him 
learn  him  by  heart :  and  let  him  always  beware  of  all  abnormal  Latin ; 
of  the  abnormal  classics ;  of  Tacitus. 

If  that  is  classical  education,  God  keep  us  from  it  I 

An  able  philologistf  has  forcibly  opposed  Ruthardt's  exercises  for 
memorising,  so  ht  as  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
Latin  style.  Matter  thus  committed,  he  says,  be  it  ever  so  well  ex- 
plained and  understood,  ^  will  never  carry  the  scholar  to  any  thing 
except  a  clumsy  imitation."  The  scholar  who  "  desires  to  express  his 
own  thoughts,  will  at  once  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch;  he  will  see 
that  none  of  his  thoughts  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  what  he 
has  learned.  No  sentence,  which  really  has  life  and  force  in  it,  will 
reappear  in  his  mind,  entirely  in  the  form  in  which  he  learned  it 

Real  focHity  in  writing  Latin,  such  as  F.  A.  Wolf  demands,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  clumsy  imitation — ^to  this  false  fJEidlity  in 
mimicking  Cicero.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  clumsy  imita- 
tion, and  what  by  real  facility,  has  been  shown  in  the  most  witty 
manner,  in  his  ^  CkerfmianuSj^  by  Erasmus,  a  master  in  writing  good 
Latin.  "  There  is  a  silly  endeavor,''  he  says,  "  to  write  in  a  foreign 
spirit;  to  make  Cicero's  spirit  appear  to  the  reader  in  our  works. 
What  is  really  needed  is,  that  you  think  over  in  various  lights  what 
you  have  read,  and  by  meditation  upon  it  introduce  it  rather  into  the 
very  veins  of  your  mind  than  into  the  memory,  or  an  index ;  so  that 
your  mind,  nourished  vrith  all  manner  of  intellectual  food,  will  itself 
furnish  a  style  which  shall  not  smack  of  this  and  the  other  blossom, 
or  twig,  or  grass-lea^  but  of  the  very  essence  and  character  of  your 
own  soul ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  in  your  writing,  not  a  patch- 
work of  fragments  of  Cicero,  but  the  impress  of  a  mind  full  of  knowl- 

•  A  like  ftppreheMlon  detcn  tb«olofftc«l  ttudeota  from  readinf  Aorucin  tad  TertaUiao. 
Somelhtof  uneluiieal  or  bututwa  wiU  anawart*  «lek  to  Uiem,  and  coom  out  in  their  Latin 
examination  ezerclaea. 

t  ^EsaminaH»n  of  Ruthardft  PIqhb,"  {Beleucktung  rfee  RutAardUehen  PUau,)  by  Dr.  C. 
Peter,  crmnattaim  director,  1818. 
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edge  of  all  kinds.  Bees  gather  the  materials  for  their  honey,  not 
from  one  bosh ;  but,  ^ith  wonderful  industry,  they  fly  about  aaK>ng8t 
flowers  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  They  gather  in,  moreover,  not 
ready-made  honey ;  but  they  prepare  it  themselves  in  their  mouths, 
and  bowels ;  produce  it  themselves ;  and  men  taste  in  it  notlting  of 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  single  blossom  which  supplied  it" 

Is  the  chief  object  of  Ruthardt,  and  of  his  followers,  in  being  so 
strenuous  about  memorizing,  and  about  extracts  exclusively  from 
Cicero,  entirely  distinct  from  the  false  ideal  of  those  Cioeronians 
whom  Erasmus  attacks  so  keenly  in  his  ^  Ckeronianut^  giving  at 
the  same  time  so  correct  an  ideal  of  training  in  style  ?  It  is  not 
Cicero  alone  that  you  must  read,  he  says ;  the  bees  fly  about  to  blos- 
soms and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  And  you  must  not  lodge  classical 
quotations  in  your  memory,  like  undigested  food ;  but  must  infuse 
them  into  the  mental  circulation.  You  must  not  present  to  the 
reader  a  patchwork  of  memorized  Ciceroni anisms,  of  phrases  varied 
here  and  there ;  but  your  mind,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  classical  works,  should  appear  in  its  own 
original  character  in  your  writings,  without  reminding  us,  directly, 
of  any  books  whatever.     So  says  Erasmus. 

Politian  agrees  with  him  entirely.  He  compares,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imitators  to  parrots  and  magpies,  who  speak  words  they  do  not 
understand.  What  they  write,  he  says,  is  untrue ;  without  substance 
or  efficacy  ;  having  no  power  or  vitality.  He  advises  to  study  mudi 
and  long  in  Cicero,  and  in  many  other  good  authors.  ^  When  the 
student  has  mastered  these,  and  gathered  together  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  within  himself^  he  will  produce  independently,  without  any 
strict  reference  to  Cicero.  One  who  runs,  and  insists  on  treading  pre- 
cisely in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  can  not  run  well ;  and  he  can 
not  write  well,  who  does  not  dare  to  vary  from  a  copy.  In  short,  it 
shows  a  barren  brain,  to  produce  nothing,  but  only  imitate.** 

Erasmus  would  side  with  Director  Peter  against  Buthardt's  method, 
as  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  clumsy  imitation  ;  not  so  much 
to  educate,  as  merely  to  drill.  He  would  shake  his  bead  at  Ruthardt's 
claim,  that  by  his  method  the  scholar  would  learn  to  think  in  Latin. 
^  My  great  teacher,  Rudolph  Agricola,"  he  would  say,  ^^  who  surpassed 
all  others  this  side  the  Alps  injeammg,  who  was  the  first  of  Latin- 
ists,  said  that  the  way  to  write  Latin  was,  to  think  and  write  carefully 
in  the  native  language,  and  then  only  to  translate  into  Latin."  Has 
classical  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  so  far  that  its 
pupils  can  surpass  Agrioola,  and  without  more  ado  think  in  Latin  f 

Who  will  venture  to  answer,  "Yes;'  our  scholars  have  arrived  at 
he  point  where  their  thoughts  arise  in  their  minds,  originally  embod- 
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ied,  born,  in  Latin  words  ?  ^  Let  none  deceive  themBelves  on  this 
point  Their  furthest  attainment  is  only  this :  to  hare  stored  awaj 
in  Uieir  memory  a  mass  of  Latin  phrases,  ready  at  their  command, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  first  to  translate  them  from  Ger- 
man into  Latin.  But  is  this  thinking  in  Latin  f  If  a  beginner  in 
French  has  learned  the  phrase  Comment  wmt  portez-wme  f  and  takes 
the  first  opportunity  to  use  it  without  first  translating  it  from  Haw  do 
you  do?  is  he  to  have  the  credit  of  thinking  in  French  ? 

There  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  to  be  apprehended  from  drilling 
youth  to  write  and  to  speak  phrase^Latin ;  a  reaction  upon  their 
German  style.  On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  study  recommended 
by  Erasmus,  in  the  above  quotation  from  him,  lor  acquiring  a  pure 
Latin  style,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  strongly  fiivorable  upon 
the  vernacular  style ;  and  in  it  the  search  after  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  collected  together  into  a  lifeless  and  mannered  Latin 
composition,  is  omitted.  The  right  study  of  the  classics  improves 
the  man ;  and  therefore  it  improves  his  German  style. 

That  Ruthardt's  method  of  studying  Latin  does  not  favorably  influ 
ence  the  German  style,  might  very  well  be  gathered  firom  the  Gennan 
which  he  writes  himself.  Even  for  an  approving  reader  it  is  no  light 
task  to  read  through  Ruthardt's  larger  work. 

Voices  have  already  been  raised  in  favor  of  treating  the  Grerman 
claeucs  on  Ruthardt's  plan  ;  to  select  out  some  materials  for  instruc- 
tion in  German,  to  be  used  like  the  ^  Loci  Memoriales,^^  Professor 
Renter,  for  instance,  says,  "^  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller's  '*  Song  of  the 
Bell"  alone,  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  characters,  put  in 
connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  would  be  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  if  he  had  read 
the  half  of  Schiller,  without  working  it  out  thoroughly,  comparing  it, 
and  committing  it  permanently  to  memory  ?  " 

I  was  terrified  at  reading  this,  and  remembered  my  youth  and 
youthful  companions ;  how  with  passionate  love  we  read  Schiller's 
poetical  works  over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  from  having  to  be 
kept  at  it  by  our  teachers,  they  had  to  restrain  us  from  it.  This  love 
made  what  we  read  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  "  permanently  " 
and  "  indelibly,"  without  any  man's  taking  pains  to  impress  it  upon  us. 
With  Cicero  and  with  Horace,  we  had  already  gone  through  the 
^  explanation  of  material  and  formal  relations ; "  but  an  explanation- 
of  our  German  Schiller  was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  us ;  it  would 
have  been  like  poison  to  our  love.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of* 
the  volunteers  of  1813 •'memorized" Schiller's  "Knights'  Song;**  it 
was  sung  very  enthusiastically  in  all  the  encampments  during  the- 
war  of  freedom.    Does  Professor  Renter  believe  that^if  the  **  Knights** 
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Song  "  had  been  at  school  '*  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  rela- 
tions, put  into  connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory,**  the  yolonteers  would  have  understood  it  better, 
or  that,  at  that  great  period,  it  would  have  been  sung  with  more  en- 
thusiasm ? 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  select  some  German 
author— Garve  for  instance — to  constitute  him  a  normal  author,  and 
to  show  that  his  works  are  a  canon  for  German  style.  From  these 
works  there  should  be  selected  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of  material 
to  be  learned ;  this  should  be  ''judiciously"  memorized  by  the  scholars, 
so  that  they  shall  hare  a  store  of  German  phrases  in  their  minds  for 
all  occasions.  Let  the  ideal  object  of  this  •course  be,  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  German  as  they  do  Latin ;  to  make  orations 
that  shall  fit  their  mouths  as  well  as  those  of  puppets  do  theirs,  and 
to  have  puppet-director  Ghinre  speak  for  them  all  with  one  and  the 
same  voice — ^like  the  performance  at  a  theater  of  roarionnettes. 

This  is  not  merely  a  joke.  Many  things  have  happened  in  our 
times  which  intelligent  men  would  formerly  have  thought  impossible. 

To  return  to  our  Latin.  Ruthardt  directs  that  the  scholar  should 
take  up  the  same  sentence  a  hundred  or  even  four  hundred  times, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  learn  to  love  it  I  Renter 
agrees  with  him,  on  the  classical  principle  deeies  repetita  plaeebit* 
Peter  opposes  this  view,  saying  very  correctly  that  the  time  for  the 
scholar  to  recur  to  the  sentence  is  when  he  has  attained  to  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment.  The  sentence  remains  the  same,  but  the 
scholar  has  meanwhile  changed.  He  sees  the  sentence  with  new 
eyes ;  his  power  of  seeing  has  increased ;  and  he  therefore  reads  it 
with  new  interest,  as  something  new.f 

Material  to  which  the  scholar  is  again  and  again  to  return  can 
3iot  be  too  carefully  chosen  and  arranged,  and  its  extent  should  not 
%e  too  great  How  much  in  the  dark  Ruthardt  and  his  adherents  are 
on  these  three  points,  appears  in  the  very  various  material  of  their 
"  Loci  Memoriales,^  As  to  selection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  no  principle  of  arrangement,  except  that  short  sentences 
^ome  first  and  longer  ones  afterward ;  and  the  amount  of  matter  is 

'  What  would  the  aelMlAr  lay  to  this  1  Compared  with  this  repetition,  a  haudred  or  four 
thtindred  timet  of  the  matt  aratenee,  what  Geto«r  eatif  deliberat*  reodlnf  would  be  the 
;iiiereat  curiorlneM. 

1 1  have  had  a  like  experience  with  stadents  of  mlDeralogy.  On  introducing  a  beginner,  for 
^Instance,  to  the  group  of -^aartsee,  the  clearer  and  rimpler  facta  atnick  him  at  once,  ai  did 
-the  great*  beautiful  cr]retal%  wliile  he  obeerred  the  emaUer  and  more  complicated  traita 
neither  with  eye  nor  undentanding.  Far  from  attempting  to  force  him  to  a  degree  of  thor* 
oughneas  for  which  he  was  unprepared,  I  led  him  on  through  other  easy  groups,  and  brought 
him  beck  to  the  quartsee  after  elflfht  or  twelve  weeka.  Hit  eye  and  hia  intellect  had  alike 
now  grown  more  acute ;  and  he  waa  delighted  to  perceive  and  undentand  so  much  that  was 
new,  and  wondered  oaly  that  it  had  before  eecaped  him. 
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mach  too  great.  If,  however,  Rutliardt's  direction  is  to  be  lit- 
erally complied  with,  that  the  teachers  also  are  to  conimit  the 
"Zoct"  to  memory,  this  would  do  much  to  preserve  a  right 
propoilion ! 

Rathardt^s  method  was  received  at  its  appearance  with  great  ap- 
plause, especially  hymen  of  influence,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect 
of  its  introduction  into  the  educational  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  experienced  teachers  took  decided  ground  against  it,  especially 
against  its  being  brought  into  practice  in  the  way  its  originator 
recommended.  It  has  been  the  case  with  many  earlier  pedagogical 
novelties,  that  they  have  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  caricature 
by  their  originators ;  and  have  only  by  a  later  hand  been  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  moderation,  relieved  of  their  absurd  features, 
and  put  into  a  practical  form.  Such  was  the  case  with  Basedow, 
Ratich,  and  others.  We  may  hope  that,  after  Ruthardt^s  method 
shall  have  passed  through  a  severe  fire  of  purification,  it  may  exer- 
cise a  healthful  influence  upon  our  schools.  It  is  already  doing  it 
negatively,  by  opposing  the  overstraining  of  the  scholars'  intellects, 
in  abstract  and  abstruse  grammatical  studies ;  and  indeed  positively, 
inaemuch  as  Ruthardt  puts  the  memory  in  its  proper  place,  by  means 
of  exercises  for  it,  arranged  in  a  definite  order ;  although  this  is  not 
true  to  an  equal  degree.  There  seems  also  reason  to  believe  that 
some  "  material  for  teaching  language,"  {sprachlicher  Lemstoff,)  as 
Ruthardt  calls  it,  either  a  short  chrestomathy  or  some  small  classical 
work,  might  be  very  usefully  introduced,  and  the  scholar  required 
from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  it.  If,  at  the  first  reading,  this 
material  should  be  too  hard  to  be  understood,  or  should  be  only  su- 
perficially understood,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  pupils,  after 
some  years  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  and  find  themselves  able  to  un- 
derstand it  more  thoroughly.  At  every  successive  recurrence,  in  like 
manner,  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  understand  it  more  freely 
and  adequately,  and  that  too  with  less  and  less  effort.* 
(t    Meierotto.) 

We  shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  here  characterize  a  method  whicbi 
haa  been  brought  forward  by  Johann  Heinrich  Meierotto,  rector  of 
the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  at  BerUn ;  a  teacher  of  such  reputation 
in  Northern  Germany,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  what  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  among  kings,  such  is  he  among  the  rectors. 

In  1785  he  published  his  works  already  referred  to,  ^^  Latin  Oram- 

*  It  i«  th«  more  to  be  withed  that  Ruthardt  may  liva  to  sm  warn  actual  reiuU  from  hii^ 
labon,  because  they  have  been  performed  with  very  great  honesty  and  care,  and  bear  no- 
urbere  the  marks  of  vanity  or  charlatanery— a  fault  which  belongs  to  moat  ioTentora  of  new 
methodi. 
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tnafy  in  examples  from  the  classical  writers^  (Lateinische  Grammatik 
in  Beispiekn  aus  den  Klassischen  SchriftselUm,)  It  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  the  examples  in  the  osual  grammatical  order; 
its  first  half,  including  twentj-seven  pages,  being  entitled  "  Parts  of 
Speech,"  and  the  second,  including  a  hundred  and  fortj-six  pages, 
under  the  title  of  "  Syntax."  The  examples  for  the  forms  occupy 
most  space ;  each  case,  mood,  tense,  person,  drc,  being  represented 
by  one  or  more  examples.    The  paradigm  for  the  first  declension  is, 

I^om,    JVatura  dux  optima. 

Gen.     VttcB  brevis  est  cursus,  ghrioe  sempiternus. 

Dat.    Non  scholos  sed  vitcs  discendum. 

Ace.    Famam  curant  multi,  pauci  conscientiam, 

Voc.    O  fortuna,  ut  nunquam  perpetuo  es  bona. 

Abl.    Vacare  culpA  magnum  est  solatium. 

The  paradigm  for  the  first  conjugation  begins :  Active  voice,  indic- 
ative mood,  present  tense,  singular : — 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porto, 

Sors  tua  mortalis,  non  est  mortale  quod  optas. 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  optat  arare  caballus. 

The  word  to  be  attended  to  is  distinguished  by  different  print. 
The  sentences  are  numbered  in  a  regular  order,  and  they  come  into 
use  more  than  once,  as  illustrating  different  cases  ;*  so  that  they 
become  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  second  part  of  Meierotto's  grammar  con  tains  the  **  Introduction 
to  the  practice  of  grammar."  The  introductory  r^hapter  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  founded  upon  experience  in  teaching,  from 
which  I  shall  give  some  extracts. 

Meierotto  distinctly  opposes  the  idea  that  Latin,  like  the  mother 
tongue,  is  to  be  taught  by  mere  practice. 

"  Latin  ought  not  to  displace  the  native  language ;  a  boy  ought  not 
too  early  to  be  removed  from  relations  in  which  he  can  acquire  facil- 
ity in  his  native  tongue  and  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  it."  The 
teacher  must  beware  that  while  his  pupil  acquires  facility  in  the  dead 
language,  his  command  of  his  own  shall  not  be  lost  or  even  dimin- 
ished. '*  The  boy  knows  already  that  he  must  learn  the  classic  lan- 
guage, while  on  the  contrary  he  found  the  living  language,  like  his 
ftrst  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  it,  already  in  his  mind,  without 
having  to  make  any  especial  effort  for  it"f 

^  I  give,**  says  Meierotto,  "  a  grammar  without  definitions,  axioms, 
postulates;   in   short,  without  any  rules;  a  grammar  of  examples; 

*  TbtUi  for  example,  **  /Isivfam  eurant  multi  "  givee  an  initance  of  1.  iatdecl.«  ace  ;  2.  Sod 
deel.,  oom.  pHi. ;  3.  lit  cooj.,  3d  pen.  pla.  indie,  act. ;  4.  The  verb  governing  an  accosative. 

t  This  profound  thought  reminds  one  of  similar  observations  bj  W.  von  Humboldt  and  E. 
WtcknriM^e. 
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from  which  the  boy  himflelf  can  deduce  the  niles.^  Boles  ao  ob- 
tained will  remain  the  longer  in  the  memory. 

All  the  quotations  are  from  claauc  writers.  ''The  strictly  ancient 
and  strictly  LaUn  authors,  who  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  com- 
moner authors,  who  merely  adhere  to  the  forms,  make  a  much 
deeper  impression  upon  the  memory.''  ^  Each  extract  exemplifies  one 
instance  of  Latin  usage,  necessary  for  the  scholar ;  and  to  be  learned 
in  its  proper  order.**  This  order  corresponds  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  the  Latin  gprammar ;  and  in  this  order  the 
rules  are  to  be  developed  by  induction,  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  if  the  requisite  material  is  every  day  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  right  order  and  manner.  Only,  the  banner  ^  must 
not  be  plagued  with  the  terrible  exceptions  to  exceptions.''  ^  Why 
should  Uiey,  like  our  fore&thers  in  their  grammatical  studies,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  beautiful,  seek,  like  new  Herculeses, 
the  jaws  of  moD8ters,attd  other  adventures?  and  pursue  an  anomaly- 
hunt  through  all  the  authors,  and  fragments  of  authors,  that  exist  ? 

The  more  important  of  these  examples  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  a  task  not  very  difficult,  the  scholar  having  them  already 
half-memoriased,  by  translation,  explanation,  Ac  ''These  extracts 
remain  as  authorities  in  the  boy's  mind ;  and  by  them  he  examines 
and  corrects  his  Latin." 

After  this  introduction,  comes  a  direction  to  the  teacher  how  to  use 
the  collection  of  examples.  The  scholar  receives  first  an  interlinear 
version  of  each  extract,  in  bad  German,  and  unintelligible ;  which  is 
to  be  put  into  good  German.  Hie  word  in  each  sentence,  printed  in 
large  characters,  is  to  be  especially  attended  to,  and  written  down  by 
the  scholar.  The  first  sentence  was  I^atura  dux  optima.  "  Natura, 
nature ;  dux,  guide ;  optima,  the  best  Nature  guide  the  best  That 
does  not  sound  well ;  can  it  be  improved  by  varying  the  arrangement, 
or  otherwise?  Nature  the  best  guide.  There  is  still  something 
wanting.     Say,  nature  is  the  best  guide ;  adding  only  e9t,  is,"  &c 

Meierotto's  method  is  similar  to  those  of  Ratich,  Locke,  and  Ham- 
ilton, in  commencing,  not  with  abstract  grammar,  but  with  extracts 
from  Latin  classics.  It  di£fers  from  them,  however,  in  that  they  make 
a  basis  of  some  one  author,  Terence,  JSsop,  the  gospel  of  John,  Ac, 
and  depend  upon  whatever  opportunity  such  author  may  ofiTer  for 
abstracting  the  grammatical  rules  from  it  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
in  such  a  way  not  even  a  moderately  complete  grammar  can  be 
formed ;  scarcely  the  complete  paradigm  of  one  conjugation  or  de- 
clension. Meierotto,  on  the  contrary,  has,  with  unheard  of  industry, 
gathered  illustrative  extracts  from  all  the  classics,  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  the  grammar,  and  caused  his  scholars  to  deduce  the  gram- 
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mar  from  tJbem.  He  himself  taught  the  beginnerB  on  his  system  » 
whole  half-year,  and  only  then  published  his  method.  There  was 
probably  more  than  one  reaaon  ibr  this.  The  system  needed  skiUful 
teachers ;  and  even  then  most  of  the  extracts,  especially  the  laconic^ 
ally  short  ones^  were  probably  too  hard  for  the  pupils,  perhaps,  al- 
though the  teacher  should  adapt  hb  interpretation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  powMs  of  the  scholar.  The  method  also  requires  too 
much  from  the  scholar^s  reasoning  Acuities.  ^'  The  understanding,^ 
says  F.  A.  Wolf,  '^  must  not  at  jSrst  be  drawn  upon." 

But  would  not  Meierotto's  book  be  useful,  in  the  third  class  per- 
haps, as  the  text-book  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  grammar  f 
Every  one  will  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  refreshing  of  what  is 
earlier  learned;  and  could  it  be  had  in  a  better  and  less  repulsive 
way,  than  by  the  reading  of  extracts  in  a  grammatical  succession  ?* 

(g.  Jacobs.) 
Jaoobe'  Latin  elementary  books,  and  still  more  his  Greek  ones, 
agree  in  one  respect  with  Meierotto's  grammar ;  that  is,  they  begin 
with  extracts,  which  proceed  in  the  order  of  the  grammar,  and  exem- 
plify it.  These  exemplifications,  however,  do  not  touch  upon  the 
smallest  single  points,  one  at  a  time,  like  Meierotto's ;  but  for  this  a 
reason  is  given.  Jacobs  remarks,  in  the  valuable  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Greek  elementary  book,  that 

It  is  praoticablo,  by  a  suitable  method,  without  &iliog  in  thoroughnesB,  to  save 
the  beginner  much  labor.  On  this  principle,  the  proceeding  of  those  is  to  be  dis- 
approved, who  put  him  at  once  to  reading,  with  the  intention  that  he  shall  piek 
up  his  elementary  knowledge,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  ffoes  on ;  as  well  as  that 
of  those  who  would  cause  him  himself  to  deduce  the  efements  of  speech  from 
examples  set  before  him,  and  thus  to  construct  his  own  grammar.  The  Ibrmer 
tends  to  superficiality,  and  the  last  is  indescribably  wearisome.  .  .  .  The 
training  of  the  mental  powers  must  always  be  the  first  object  of  instructing  ihe 
young ;  but  not  the  only  object.  Whenever  practicable,  the  pupil  should  do 
nothing  without  thuiking.  But  to  force  him  to  do  every  thing  by  thinking  it  out, 
would  make  his  studies  miserable,  and  his  life  too. 

Jacobs  is  distinctly  opposed  to  Meierotto's  method.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  extracts  in  his  elementary  books,  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammar,  is  not  to  serve  as  a  source  from  which 
to  deduce  grammatical  rules  by  abstraction,  but  rather  to  run  parallel 
with  tbem,f  and  to  form  their  complement.  Thus  "the  dry 
skeleton  of  the  paradigms  is  to  acquire  a  corporeal  covering ;  and  an 
early  practice  of  what  is  learned  is  secured.  The  labor  of  learning 
the  paradigms  should  be  remitted  in  no  case." 

*  In  a  high  clan  ofa  gymoaviam,  none  of  the  scholars,  oCberwise  of  creditable  attainments, 
knew  the  fall  Imperative  of  hortor. 

t  Or,  perhaps,  rather  to  follow  close  behind  them.  •*  Ihe  first  conree  of  the  Latin  element 
ary  book,"  saya  Jacobs,  ^  should  be  read  by  the  scholar  when  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  decleoaiooe,  and  with  the  paradigms  of  the  regular  verbs.  The  scholar  should,  in  this 
work,  learn  not  to  understand  these  ibnns  fully,  so  mneh  as  to  remember  them." 
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^  It  19  impracticable,''  says  Jacobs,  ^*  to  arrange  oentences  id  a  strict 
grammatical  order,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  text  which 
shall  not  already  have  been  mastered  in  the  grammar.  This  I  think 
uo  great  disadvantage ;  since  the  teacher  will,  at  firsts-  direct  the 
scholar  only  to  the  words  distinguished  by  their  print,  and  will  him- 
self translate  the  others  without  any  farther  analysis,  until  the  scholar 
is  able  to  deal  with  all  the  words  himself/'  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  entirely  like  Meierotto's. 

Jacobs'  purpose  in  using  extracts  in  a  grammatical  order,  to  ob- 
tain a  body  for  the  dry  skeletons  of  paradigms,  and  a  prompt  ap- 
plied use  of  the  principles  learned,  is  pursued  in  other  ways  by  other 
teachers.*  They  cause  the  grammar  which  has  been  learned  to  be 
brought  into  practice  as  far  as  is  practicable,'  by  making  simple  Latin 
sentences.  For  this  purpose  they  depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  grammar.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  first  two  de- 
clensions (except  adjectives,)  they  learn  esse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct short  sentences.  This  construction,  agiun,  naturally  leads  to 
the  use  of  the  first  rules  of  syntax ;  so  that  distant  parts  of  the 
grammar  are  thus  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  After 
sufficient  drill  upon  this  knowledge,  the  pupils  take  up  the  third  de- 
clension, and  so  on.  Together  with  the  paradigms,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  them  are  acquired ;  which  enlarges  the  material 
for  making  sentences. 

OONOLUaiON. 

Thus  we  have  examined  very  various  methods  of  teaching  Latin ; 
some  ignoring  the  ancient  grammatical  order,  and  some  supplement- 
ary to  it.  Except  Ruthardt*s  plan,  all  of  them  have  been  for  begin- 
ners ;  and  from  all  of  them  the  intelligent  educator  can  learn  more 
or  less  that  is  useful.  A  wise  eclecticism  is,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, examining  the  spirit,  and  considering  the  judgment,  of  each 
roaster — of  Gesner,  Wolf^  Meierotto,  Jacobs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  permitting  itself  to  be  turned  aside  by  outcries  made  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention. 

Before  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  be  clear  in  our  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  to  be.  No  right  method  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  thought  out,  without  constant  reference  to  its  object ;  to 
the  nearest  and  furthest  objects  to  be  reached  by  the  school. 

The  ultimate  object  of  classical  studies  is,  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  classics ;  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge ; 
thorough  scientific  attainment ;  in  short,  cultivation. 

*  Principal  LauflT,  oo  the  method  of  elemeatary  inatniction  in  I^atio,  **  Annual  Heportftr 
1910—1841  of  the  Royal  Gymnaaium  at  MunMter"—<Jahre^berieht  Ofter  daa  R.  Qymnanuwh. 
sw  Munsterin  dem  SSrAuZ/oAre,  1840— IMl.)  This  Is  a  TeryTalaable  diKOMton.  In  tha 
preteot  work  I  have  diacuiaed,  in  aeTeral  plaees,  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  author. 
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Hie  fint-Dftmed  object,  thoroogli  comprehension,  must  precede  all 
others ;  since  through  that  alone  they  become  possible.  The  instruc- 
tion in  language  of  the  schools  is  directed  espedallj  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  knowledge ;  its  first  object  being,  that  the  scholar  shall  have  a 
full  memory  and  clear  understanding  upon  all  grammatical  matters ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  acquire  a  copia  verbarum.  For  this  end 
is  designed  the  diligent  reading  of  the  classics,  during  which  the 
grammar  is  reviewed,  applied,  worked  out  in  more  details,  and  the 
requisite  actual  meanings  mastered ;  whereas,  by  a  mere  cursory 
reading,  he  would  obtain  barely  a  foretaste  of  scientific  pleasure. 

Johannes  Sturm  gives  a  valuable  rule  for  the  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher.  He  says,  ^  Hasten,  so  that  nothing  necessary  shall 
be  omitted  " — this  refen  especially  to  cursory  reading — ^  and  delay, 
so  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  shall  be  done  " — which  refers 
to  reading  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  two  kinds  of  reading  should  be 
rightly  managed,  and  carried  on  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  the  style  of  reading  is  too  rapid,  there  is  danger  of  superficiality, 
of  guessing  at  meanings,  and  of  slurring  over  difficulties ;  from  which 
IB  afterward  apt  to  be  derived  a  weak,  indecisive,  and  dilettanteish 
habit  of  looking  for  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  study.  A  method 
of  reading  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  slow,  wearisome,  and 
overthorough — which  requires  too  much  from  the  scholar,  and  which 
occupies  so  much  time  in  minutiae  and  digressions  that  the  text  be- 
comes smothered  in  the  notes — wearies  the  mind,  and  destroys  all 
interest  in  the  classics. 

All  the  grammatical  labors  of  the  scholar,  from  the  first  learning 
of  the  paradigms  by  rote,  down  to  the  end  of  the  instruction  in  syn- 
tax, the  practice  of  grammar  by  writing,  and  the  grammatical  side 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers,  has,  more  or  less,  for  its 
object,  the  dealing  with  language  itself,  in  general.  The  further  his 
progress,  the  more' prominent  does  this  object  become;  and,  most  of 
all,  when,  either  at  school  or  later  at  the  university,  he  becomes  mas- 
ter of  several  languages,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  historical  development  of  his  native  language,  and  with  the  com- 
parative study  of  languages,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  more  profound  view 
of  the  nature  of  language  itselfl  And,  with  the  exception  of  religion, 
there  is  no  higher  or  worthier  object  of  human  investigation  or  knowl- 
edge than  language. 

Even  this  exception  fails,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Luther, 
that  "  Theology  is  only  grammar,  occupied  upon  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit"  '*  This  declaration,"  says  Hamann,  **  is  sublime,  and 
adequate  to  the  lofly  ideal  of  divine  learning." 
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I  HAYS  already  noticed  the  oontraBt  between  the  culture  of  our 
educated  classes  and  that  of  our  laboring  classes  and  artizans ;  and 
the  corresponding  contrast  of  their  modes  of  education. 

This  latter  contrast  I  have  already  touched  upon,  so  far  as  it  appears 
in  the  two  classes  of  gymnasia  on  one  hand,  and  polytechnic  and 
other  similar  schools,  in  which  mathematics  and  natural  science  arc 
the  leading  studies,  on  the  other. 

I  would  gladly  have  described  the  mode  in  which  musicians,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  (fee,  have  been  trained  in  the  days  of  the  greatest  of 
them.  But  I  felt  myself  unprepared  for  this  task,  and  must  leave  it 
to  men  like  Wtiagen,  Kugler,  and  others,  already  acquainted  with  the 
subject  These  two  classes  of  schools,  those  for  students  and  those 
for  artists,  resemble  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  side  by  side  without 
touching  each  other,  while,  notwithstanding,  each  might  adopt  from 
the  other  many  useful  things. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  induced  me,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
write  the  following  essay,  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader  with  some 
variations  and  additions.  It  makes  no  claim  to  completion  in  detail, 
but  merely  gives  some  hints  of  the  relations  between  the  classes  edu- 
cated to  literature,  and  artists  and  artisans;  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  might  more  and  ooore  pass  into  a  beneficial  mutual  operation. 
Such  a  drawing  together  would  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  school  system. 

L    LEARNED  EDUCATIOK. — ^EDUCATION  TO  ARTS  AKD  TRADES. 

Children  of  all  conditions  receive  at  first  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tion, in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  religion.  Subsequently,  modes 
of  instruction  deviate,  that  in  religion  only  remaining  the  same  in  all. 

I  propose  here  to  trace  two  of  these  modes,  those  named  above. 
A  person  destined  for  a  mechanical  or  artistic  pursuit,  probably 
attends,  after  completing  his  elementary  instruction,  a  burgher  school, 
or  the  lower  classes  of  a  classical  school ;  where  he  learns  at  furthest 
only  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  then  takes  a  place  as  an  apprentice 
in  some  workshop.  Any  one  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  on 
the  other  hand,  pursues  his  studies  further  onward  at  the  schools  and 
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the  university.  From  the  moment  when  tliese  two  paths  diverge, 
they  become  more  and  more  distant  from  each  other :  one  of  them 
aiming  at  power ;  an  art :  and  the  other  at  knowing ;  a  knowledge  or 
science.* 

The  apprentice  of  an  art  or  trade  does  not  oome  to  his  master  to 
listen  to  him  and  look  at  hipa,  at  his  eas^,  as  a  hearer  or  spectator,  to 
observe  what  the  master  does,  to  talk  about  his  work,  and  to  learn  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  He-  must  lay  hold  with  his  own  hands,  and 
seek  by  long  practice  to  acquire  skill  in  the  performance  <^  certain 
definite  processes.  The  '*  master-piece  "  which  is  commonly  required 
of  him  is  some  article  completed  by  him,  as  a  bureau,  a  horse-shoe,  a 
watch,  or  the  like.  It  is  skill — a  practical  power — which  he  needs, 
for  upon  it  is  to  be  based  all  his  future  success  as  a  citizen. 

The  path  of  learned  study  is  very  different  from  this.  The  appren- 
tice of  learning  does  not  exert  himself,  as  does  the  other,  in  mere  ex- 
ternal activity,  in  training  his  senses  and  membets,  his  eye  and  hand, 
but  usually  sits  still  and  receives  most  of  his  instruction  in  an  oral 
form.  Listening  and  reading  books  are  his  principal  duties,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university.  By  words  he  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  world.  Language  is  the  key  to  this  world,  and  accordingly 
to  learn  language  is  the  first  of  his  duties.  Oral  lectures,  and  books, 
are  to  carry  him  away  from  the  present,  among  the  nations  of  distant 
countries  and  ancient  times ;  oral  lectures  and  books  are  the  means 
by  which  many  study  even  the  pure  mathematics,  without  practicing 
them.  For  ^  master-pieces,"  are  given  the  doctor's  dissertation  and 
disputation,  which  are  principally  to  prove  that  the  apprentice  is  now 
a  master  of  words. 

After  such  different  courses  of  training,  the  accomplished  student 
must  naturally  be  a  person  entirely  different  from  the  accomplished 
artist  01  artizan ;  and  they  can  comprehend  each  other  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Let  us  consider  the  two  extremes  to  which  these  courses  of 
instruction  tend ;  the  pedant,  and  the  mere  mechanic. 

The  pedant  lives  entirely  in  thinking ;  knows  much :  can  do  noth- 
ing. His  training  has  divided  him  from  the  actual  world ;  his  study 
and  his  library  are  his  world. 

Thus  he  is  estranged  from  all  the  affairs  of  civil  life,  and  becomes 
entirely  unfit  to  manage  them.  Unacquainted  with  the  present,  he 
transfers  himself  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  books,  to  distant  places 

*  I  here  take  the  idea  of  <*  art "  in  ita  widett  ■eue,  as  includiog  both  each  arts  as  sabaerre 
the  Decessities  of  life — mechanical  occupations— and  the  free  or  fine  arts.  These  last  are 
usually  based  upon  the  former,  being  related  to  them  as  the  clear,  pure,  transparent  rock* 
crystal  is  to  the  common  opaque  quarts.  Many  occupations,  such  for  instance  as  the  potter's, 
stone-cutter's,  msson's,  4cc.,  belong  both  to  one  and  the  other  class,  as  they  are  conducted. 
The  reader  will  see  for  himself  that  I  baTe  had  the  mechanical  trades  chiefly  in  my  mind. 
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and  times ;  and  can  tell  much  more  about  Greece  and  Rome  than 
about  his  native  city.  He  understands  about  the  Ionic,  Attic  and 
Doric  dialects,  but  not  the  Low  Dutch  and  High  Dutch ;  he  knows 
exactly  the  road  which  Xenophon  followed  with  his  army,  but  not 
that  to  the  nearest  Tillage.  If  he  is  a  mathematician,  he  can  com- 
pute all  the  formulas  of  mechanics,  but  can  not  state  the  construction 
of  a  hand-mill,  let  alone  the  building  of  one. 

I  am  describing  a  pedant,  it  should  be  remembered;  and  justice 
of  course  requires  me  to  describe  also  a  mere  mechanic,  or  a  mere 
artist  Such  a  one  lives  entirely  in  the  present.  Absorbed  in  inces- 
sant manual  labor,  obliged  to  it  in  order  to  get  a  living,  he  looks  no 
further  than  to  his  own  immediate  surroundings,  his  shop,  his  hom^, 
his  village ;  and  he  does  not  extend  his  sphere  of  vision  beyond  them, 
even  by  reading  in  books.  He  does  not  inquire  how  others  practice 
the  same  occupation,  or  whether  improvements  are  made  in  it ;  but 
merely  pursues  it  exactly  as  it  was  taught  him,  without  any  desire  to 
perfect  himself,  or  to  put  what  he  is  doing  into  words,  that  he  may 
communicate  it  to  others.  If  a  master- work  man,  he  instructs  his 
apprentices  and  journeymen  rather  by  actions,  by  doing  the  work 
while  they  look  on,  than  by  oral  explanations. 

Such  learned  men  or  artizans  or  artists  as  these,  seem  to  grow  less 
and  less  common.  The  interferences  of  actual  life  have  always  been 
in  the  way  of  the  narrow  quietism  of  learned  culture.  The  physician, 
the  judge,  the  advocate,  the  preacher,  are  by  their  offices  obliged  more 
or  less  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
present,  to  come  into  relations  with  other  men,  to  exercise  decision  in 
living  and  acting. 

Only'  those  of  that  profession  which  is  preeminently  termed  the 
literary,  and  who  are  commonly  also  instructors,*  needing  as  such,  in 
order  to  eflScient  exertion,  the  clearest  views,  certainty,  promptness  and 
decision  in  action  and  speeteh,  and  skill  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
management  of  pupils — the  members  of  this  profession  alone  remain, 
mostly,  helpless,  indecisive,  and  lacking  in  character.  During  the  last 
century  or  two,  however,  even  this  class  of  men  has  been  brought 
nearer  to  real  life,  while  on  the  other  hand,  artists  and  artizans  have 
been  awakening  from  their  narrow  and  merely  instinctively  laborious 
activity,  into  a  habit  of  wider  vision  and  increased  reflectiveness. 
Thus  the  literary  and  non-literary  classes  are  approximating. 

XL    HOW  MBK  or  LEARNDTa  ORADUALLT   APPBOACH  ACIUAIi  UTS. — TVTOBE 
PROSPEOTS. 

Learning  was  at  an  early  period  the  exclusive  property  of  the 

•  In  Oermanj,  a  very  larffc  •))»'•  of  teuned  wrilen  are  profeaeoni  to  volrenltiet.— 7Vm«. 
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monks.  In  their  solitary  cells,  entirely  secluded  from  the  world, 
they  would  naturally  shape  out  a  world  for  themselves,  from  books 
and  their  own  imaginations.  But  after  the  Reformation  had  de- 
stroyed the  convents,  the  Protestant  man  of  learning  went  out  into 
the  free  outer  world  at  his  pleasure,  and  naturally  became  connected 
with  iL  '  • 

At  the  same  period  there  awoke  in  many  persons  a  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  the  investigation  of  nature ;  a  pursuit  with  which  only 
a  very  few  individuals  had  before  occupied  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  way  was  led  especially  by  Kepler,  Galilei,  and  Bacon. 

The  last  of  these  endeavored  principally  to  direct  the  eyes  of  stu- 
dents away  from  books,  to  the  actual  creation ;  and  gained  many 
adherents.  When  in  consequence,  instead  of  mere  speculation,  and 
an  inner  world  of  mental  pictures  of  distant  times  and  places,  devel- 
oped from  the  reading  of  books,  the  observation  of  the  present  crea- 
tion began  to  be  practiced,  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  many 
arts  which  subserve  the  purposes  of  life,  while  they  deal  with  nature ; 
and  thus  resulted  an  unconscious  following  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  botanist  could  not  avoid  dealing  with  the  gardener,  the  mineral- 
ogist with  the  miner,  the  optician  with  the  dyer,  glass-cutter.  See. 
Such  connections  gradually  brought  about,  in  Germany,  England 
and  France,  entirely  new  relations  and  transactions  among  investiga- 
tors of  nature,  artists,  and  working  men.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
societies  founded  for  the  scientific  development  of  industiy,  the  tech- 
nologies upon  which  lectures  were  delivered  even  at  the  German 
universities ;  the  gazettes  for  arts  and  trades,  and  the  industrial  and 
polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  France.  All  these  things  testify 
mainly  to  the  point,  that  scientific  men  had  set  themselves  to  mfuse 
their  knowledge  of  nature  and  their  mathematical  knowledge  into 
arts  and  trades. 

But  it  could  not  suflSce  that  a  method  precisely  opposite  to  the 
previous  one  was  followed,  that  these  men  should  merely  afford 
information  to  artists  and  working  men;  they  must  necessarily 
receive  more  and  more  from  these  latter.  It  was  not  enough  to 
teach  on  the  arts  out  of  a  book,  nor  by  attentive  observation  in  the 
workshops,  to  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  processes  to  enable  the 
lecturer,  by  his  practiced  skill  in  speech  and  writing,  to  produce  a 
description  of  what  he  had  seen.  It  is  not  by  reading  that  we  learn 
to  do,  nor  by  looking  on,  or  hearing  explanation  and  descriptions. 
It  is  rather,  and  chiefly,  by  our  own  practice  in  it  This,  Bacon 
saw,  and  for  this  principle  he  contended.  He  said.  It  is  not  merely 
a  knowledge  of  nature  that  we  need,  but  the  dominion  over  her. 
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Knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  over  her,  mast  go  hand  in  hand.* 
On  the  same  principle,  others  required  that  every  member  of  a 
learned  profession  should  learn  some  trade.  A.  H.  Francke  carried 
this  idea  into  practice,  by  connecting  with  the  Paedagogium  at  HaHe, 
rooms  where  the  pupils  might  practice  turning  and  other  mechanic 
arts.  Bousseau  and  Moser  were  of  the  same  opinion.  What  the 
latter  especially  contemplated  was,  some  healthy  and  efficient  recrea- 
tion ;  a  diversion  from  their  labors,  which  should  amuse  them,  and 
put  their  work  out  of  their  minds.  By  this  means  he  would  keep 
their  bodily  health  good  and  their  minds  active. 

The  advantage  to  men  of  literary  occupations,  of  a  knowledge  of 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  especially  of  the  possession  of  some  skill 
in  art,  is  scarcely  estimable,  even  if  they  attain  it  by  modestly  learn- 
ing of  artists  or  of  artizans.     I  may  quote  a  few  instances. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  various  sciences,  such  for  instance  as  as- 
tronomy and  natural  science,  depends  closely  upon  the  progress  of 
certain  arts ;  and  one  who  possesses  skill  both  in  such  science  and 
such  arts,  will  labor  most  efficiently  in  that  science.  Thus,  Doppel- 
mayor  relates  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Begiomontanus,  of  Nu- 
remberg, that  he  made  all  sorts  of  instruments  with  his  own  hands, 
and  with  great  skill ;  and  among  others,  a  large  metallic  parabolic 
burning  mirror.  The  same  author  mentions  similar  facts  about 
various  other  Nuremberg  mathematicians,  particularly  of  Johann 
Schoner ;  so  that  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Nuremberg  at  that 
time,  a  remarkable  union  of  sciences  and  arts.  Herschel,  again,  owes 
his  astronomical  discoveries  to  the  excellent  telescopes  which  he  him- 
self constructed. 

In  the  workshops,  there  operates  a  silent  practical  wisdom,  of 
which  many,  in  their  school  wisdom,  have  no  conception ;  and  artists 
and  artizans  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  many  processes  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  science,  but  which  are  unknown  to  scientific 
men,  and  have  therefore  no  place  in  any  science.  The  man  of  science 
who  will  only  instruct  artists  and  artizans,  but  will  not  learn  from 
them  in  the  workshops,  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I  may  mention 
an  instance  or  two,  illustrative  of  the  point. 

The  great  Kepler  wrote  a  manual  of  gauging.  For  this  purpose 
he  did  not  shut  himself  np  in  his  study,  and  endeavor  by  speculation 
to  determine  and  compute  the  best  form  for  a  cask,  but  went  and 
carefully  examined  the  Austrian  wine-casks — he  was  then  living  at 
Linz  in  Austria — ^and  their  peculiarities.    And  we  find  in  his  book  a 

*  *'  Perbapfl  the  mont  ftifhtftit  gift  that  an  erll  g enlnt  prctcott  to  tbe  age,"  aaja  PMtalosil, 
•'la  knowledge  witboot  practical  ikikL' 
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chapter  beaded,  "  First  wonderful  property  of  an  Austrian  wme-eask ;" 
and  the  next  one  is  entitled,  "  The  second  and  still  more  wonderful 
property  of  an  Austrian  wine-cask."  In  these  two  chapters  he  showed 
scientifically  with  what  a  correct  mathematical  mother-wit  the  form 
of  these  casks  had  been  adopted.  This  great  man  thus  learned  from 
the  coopers,  and  was  able  to  instruct  them  in  his  turn. 

A  second  example.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  try  the  strength 
of  lye,  wort,  and  metheglin,  by  floating  an  egg  in  them*.  This  long- 
used  experiment  was  the  germ  of  the  modem  areometer,  with  its  scale 
and  various  scientific  additions. 

When  the  mason  lays  out  a  right  angle  with  three  cords  of  3, 4  and 
5  feet  long,  does  he  use  a  method  originally  obtained  from  a  learned 
mathematician,  or  has  it  been  immemorially  used  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pythagorean  problem  ? 

Physicists  are  familiar  with  the  experiment  termed  Leidenfrost's, 
of  pouring  a  drop  of  water  on  a  very  hot  iron  plate,  when,  instead 
of  going  off  in  steam,  it  forms  a  rolling  sphere  ivhich  gradually  dis- 
appears without  any  steam.  This  experiment  was,  however,  known 
to  laundresses  long  before  Leidenfrost,  without  being  learned  out  of  a 
manual  of  mental  philosophy.  They  try  the  heat  of  their  fiat-irons 
by  spitting  on  them  ;  and  if  it  does  not  hiss  and  steam,  the  iron  is 
too  hot;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  not.  I  might  cite  other  examples ;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  how  many  suggestions  in  natural  philos- 
ophy an  observant  mind  may  discover  in  the  workshops. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  has  to  do  with 
the  cooperation  of  men  of  learning  with  artizan.s  and  artists,  and  how 
much  this  cooperation  would  be  promoted  by  the  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  men  of  learning  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  and  skill  in 
the  arts  of  manual  exertion.  Nor  is  it  only  the  investigators  of  na- 
ture and  the  mathematicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artizans  and 
artists  on  the  other,  who  should  come  into  this  relation  of  mutual 
learning  and  teaching.  The  same  should  be  the  case  with  philolo- 
gists and  historians.  I  need  only  mention  Goethe,  Wolf,  Boeckh,  and 
O.  Mtiller,  the  representatives  of  the  realist  philology. 

The  closer  connection  between  the  instructing  class  and  actual  life, 
has  had  a  distinct  reaction  upon  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Al- 
though the  mode  of  instructing  in  learned  studies  may  correspond  in 
the  main  with  the  description  which  I  have  given,  a  new  department 
has,  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  been  added  to  the 
ancient  course  of  instruction,  under  the  name  of  "real  studies, 
(^Reaiim,)^  including,  principally,  knowledge  of  nature,  natural  his- 
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tory,  in^wtnal  arts,  and  drawing.  The  mode  in  which  these  are 
taught  may  be  exceedingly  faalty  in  many  respects,  and  is  in  partic- 
ttlar  Kable  to  the  charge  of  endearoring  to  teach  new  things  in  the 
*old  way,  l^  communicating  every  thing  orally.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
time  will  bring  about  new  methods  for  new  studies ;  and  then  nature, 
the  senses,  life,  and  cotemporary  circumstances,  will  powerfully  assert 
their  rights  both  within  and  without  the  school.  At  the  same  time, 
these  improvements  should  not  be  directed  to  procuring  a  premature 
preparation  of  the  young  for  dvic  duties,  a  condition  which  imperils 
the  success  of  human  culture,  but  to  secure  a  right  beginning  and 
solid  basis  for  diat  culture. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added,  that  such  instruction  as  this  will 
excee^ngly  promote  the  approximation  of  the  literary  and  non-liter- 
ary classes. 

m.    DEVKLOPMXNT  QW  INDCBTBT  AOOOBDDTa  TO  THB  YIEWB  OV  ADAM  SMITH. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  great  progress  of 
industry  in  modem  times  resulted  principally  from  the  progress  of  the 
division  of  labor. 

Of  this  division  there  are  three  grades.  In  the  rudest  condition  of 
society,  each  family  provides  for  all  its  own  necessities.  Even  now 
can  be  found,  not  only  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  world,  but  even  in 
our  own  country,  many  neighborhoods  where  each  family  weaves, 
bakes,  brews,  makes  clothes,  shoes,  Ac,  for  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  division  of  labor  was  the  devotion  of  individ- 
uals each  to  an  employment,  as  weavers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers, 
brewers.  As  each  of  these  devoted  his  whole  life  to  one  single  em- 
ployment, each  trade  necessarily  came  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  when  a  father  of  a  family  was  obliged  to  distribute 
his  time  and  labor  amongst  so  many  different  pursuits. 

Next  came  the  second  step,  when  the  master  of  a  trade  became  a 
manufacturing  proprietor.  It  was  now  not  enough  that  each  man 
devoted  himself  to  one  occupation ;  but  the  various  departments  of 
labor  which  this  occupation  required  were  anew  distributed  among 
as  many  operatives.  The  proprietor  directed  the  labor  of  all  his 
operatives  to  one  object,  usually  without  laboring  himself^  but  being 
only  the  head  of  his  establishment.  Thus,  for  instance,  while  needle- 
making  was  formerly  the  business  of  one  naan,  who  himself  cut  the 
wire,  pointed  it,  pierced  the  eye,  Ac,  &c.,  the  proprietor  of  a  needle- 
hctorj  now  employed  a  separate  workman  for  each  of  these  depart- 
ments of  labor.  This  management  must  undoubtedly  have  caused  a 
further  improvement  in  the  work,  as  each  operative  devoted  his  whole 
attention  and  labor  to  a  single  part  of  the  work.    As  he  would 
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acquire  greater  skill  in  ibis,  the  work  would  naturally  be  turned  off 
(aster,  and  would  be  cheaper. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  soon  perceived  that  in  many  things 
their  operatives  worked  only  with  their  hands,  without  using  their 
heads  at  all ;  and  that  such  unintellectual  hand-work  might  often  be 
performed  by  machines  instead  of  human  hands.  Thus  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  machines,  in  England  especially,  became  the  third 
step  (on  Smith's  principles)  in  industrial  development.  The  further 
this  step  is  carried,  so  much  will  unintelligent  manual  labor  be  dis- 
used. There  will  at  last  remain  only  such  arts  and  trades  as  require 
the  exertion  not  of  the  hands  only,  but  of  the  mind  ako ;  and  labor- 
ers who  like  machines  repeat  all  their  lives  long  one  and  the  same 
operation  without  change  or  aiming  at  improvement,  will  almost 
disappear. 

IV.    SEBVILB  ABT  XSD  FBEB  FIBZ  ABT. 

The  method  of  improving  industry  by  the  division  of  labor  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  industrial  products,  which  we  find  among  the 
English  particularly ;  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  at  once  well 
made,  cheap,  and  convenient.  But  to  another  department  of  the 
culture  of  industry,  the  English  ^em  less  inclined ;  and  indeed  their 
manufacturing  system  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it 

Free  fine  art  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  prosperity  of  industrial  art, 
which  is  its  root  From  the  day-laborer  who  with  diflSculty  builds 
him  a  hut  of  mud  to  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  from 
the  stone-mason  who  hews  blocks  for  house-building  to  Phidias, 
from  the  potter  who  makes  common  pots  and  kettles  to  the  designers 
of  the  beautiful  antique  vases,  from  the  poor  man  who  digs  in  his 
garden  to  the  most  accomplished  landscape  gardener,  there  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  grades. 

The  great  Purer  began  as  a  goldsmith,  and  proceeded  from  that  to 
painting,  and  to  copperplate  and  wood  engraving. 

In  the  poorest  hut  we  find  ornamental  articles  designed  not  for 
necessity  but  for  luxury.  The  poor  man's  dishes  are  painted ;  and  in 
his  garden  he  raises  not  only  cabbages  and  turnips  to  live  on,  but 
flowers  for  pleasure.  Thus  we  find  everywhere,  even  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  society,  and  thence  upward  to  the  highest,  a  desire  after 
freedom  and  beauty.  But  even  in  the  highest  grades,  the  curse  of 
humanity  prevails ;  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  the  artist  can  be 
realized  only  by  painful  labor,  ^  in  the  sweat  of  the  face." 

V.    IH8TIK01IVB  A&T  DCPELS  TOWABD  FBBI  BODBNTniG  ABT. 

As  scientific  men  learn  from  artists,  so  on  the  other  hand,  praoti- 
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tionen  in  industrial  and  fine  arts  study  the  sciences  which  are  related 
to  their  art  Thus  miners,  like  Werner  and  Oppeln,  became  dbtin- 
gniahed  mineralogists;  apothecaries,  like  Elaproth,  Rose,  Gehlen, 
eminent  chemists ;  gardeners,  botanists ;  dyers,  workers  in  metal,  dro., 
apply  themselves  to  natural  science,  and  mechanicians  and  machinists 
to  the  mathematics.  Albrecht  Durer  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  after 
bringing  perspective  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art,  applied 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  its  principles,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject. 

Thus  practitioners  of  arts  raise  themselves  from  mere  instinctive 
readiness  to  a  reflective  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  that  which  they 
practice.  They  labor  powerfully  and  perseveringly  for  the  progress 
of  science,  and  from  the  knowledge  of  this,  again,  they  derive  rules 
and  methods  for  the  perfection  of  their  art 

VL    SKILL  IS  ART  AND  SKILL  IN  8PBX0H. 

While  men  of  science  need  an  acquaintance  with  art,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  artists  and  artizans  through  the 
medium  of  actual  work,  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to 
obtain  skill  in  oral  and 'written  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe their  work,  and  to  discuss  it  inteUigently  with  men  of  science. 
A  sdentaOo  man  who  can  talk  passably,  can  discuss  even  work  which 
he  neither  understands  nor  can  do ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
working  man  who  is  destitute  of  all  culture  in  language,  can  not 
speak  clearly  even  about  what  he  both  understands  and  can  do.* 

VII.  DIFflOULTUfiS. 

The  idea  that  operatives  and  working  people  should  be  trained  in 
free  art  and  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
able  to  give  competent  oral  or  written  accounts  of  their  labor,  seems 
in  modem  times  to  have  occasioned  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools. 

This  idea,  if  misunderstood,  however,  may  occasion  the  most  dan- 
gerous errors.     For  the  sake  of  preventing  these,  I  observe : — 

1.  Only  an  operative  who  is  thorough  and  skillful  in  understanding 
and  practicing  the  substantial  portions  of  his  art,  should  undertake 
to  proceed  in  joining  beauty  with  it  No  one  is  grateful  for  a  hand- 
somely formed  stove  which  will  not  heat;  for  an  elegant  country 
house  which  is  inconvenient  and  soon  fails  to  pieces ;  for  handsome 

*  with  the  diteoTery  of  printiort  gndnallj  aroM  the  dietlnctlon  between  the  resdlof  Mid' 
non-reedlof  da«es ;  etpcckllj  ta  theReformetioD  made  the  Bible,  hymn-book  and  catechlm 
Che  booke  of  the  people.  Would  not  thte  eoane  of  erento  eaaee  the  people  gradaally  to  loie 
their  ereatiTe  lutinct  for  language,  and  at  the  aame  time  derelop  correetcc  and  dearer  i 
of  eacpreesloa  1 
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taoles  or  bnrdana  irhidljt  v^ip  and  orack,    Fini  oomea  the  u^^fid, 
then  the  beaatiAiL^ 

2.  Only  the  opontive  who  hiui  acquired  complete  skill  in  hia  em- 
ployment,  should  think  of  scientific  derelopment  God  preaerre  ua 
from  any  exclusively  scientific  instruction  for  journeymen.  Iliey 
should  first  exe(»ite  well,  and  then  reflect  upon  it  Their  execntiye 
labor  should  be  dope  unconsciously,  as  instinctively  as  bees  work,  in 
forming  their  mathematically  regular  cells  with  the  utmost  certainty. 
One  who  is  entirely  sure  of  his  skill,  may  then  only  occupy  hio^^elf 
in  thinking  upon  what  he  does.  To  speculate  before  that  time,  is  to 
incur  si^ch  a  risk  as  that  of  the  somnambulist  who  breaks  his  neck  if 
awakened  while  walking  on  a  roof.  He  falls  into  a  miserable  condi* 
tiQU  of  half-knowledge  apd  half-capacity.f 

8.  The  power  of  oral  or  written  representation,  like  the  study  of  the 
scientific  side  of  an  art,  should  be  sought  for  only  after  complete  skill 
has  been  attained.  Only  the  real  master,  who  feels  his  actions  en- 
tirely free  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  can  speak  or  write  to  any  purpose 
noon  it : — 

"  VtrbaquB  provisam  rem  non  iiwUa  MqptsnJtur.^ 


vm.  SBPASA^noH  Ain)  1 

I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  recommended  an  interpux- 
ture  of  entirely  distinct  occupations  and  n^eans  of  eduction.  Very 
far  &pm  it  Every  m^jQ  hiys,  generally  speaking,  Jhcultaes  adf^pted  for 
every  human  purpose;  but  in  a  higher  grade  for  some  purposes^  im^ 
in  a  lower  for  others.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the  saying, 
^^Nihil  humanum  a  me  oUienum  puto,'^  That  for  which  each  man 
has  the  best  capacity,  what  he  can  most  thoroughly  master,  is  his 
vocation.  In  this  he  will  take  his  civic  place  as  a  master ;  it  is  really 
his  possessions,  and  even  his  superfluity,  from  which  he  imparts  to 
others,  that  he  may  in  turn  receive  from  theirs. 

It  is  an  error  to  aim  at  an  averaged,  uniform,  universal  culture, 
with  no  reference  to  any  one  prominent  vocation.    Artizans  and 

•  »  Woaldat  thoo  Men  ffr«fi«4il  wUlyHU  certaimy  Qffap^^auat  1  lo  yalo.  Grace  U  «  result 
•of  perfected  pow^."— <?oe<A«. 

t  Thie  obeerration  (No.  9)  ii  true,  I  imafloe,  of  all  taietnietloD.  iDfltinctire  knowledge  moat 
^precede  all  conscloua  a^^ufared  knowledge ;  aimple  apeaki^ff,  a  knowledfe  of  lai^^afe ;  aiog- 
Inf  and  Inatnimental  execution,  tboroiafb  ban ;  drawing,  perapecUve ;  aeeing  and  hearing, 
optica  and  aeooatlca :  akill  in  analjaia,  chemlatrjr ;  knowledge  of  mining,  the  acience  of  it 
Our  preaeot  modfa  of  inatn^tion  Irequeiuly  rereree  tblf  order  of  nature,  which  ia  that  indi- 
cated by  the  biatory  of  the  general  progreai  of  mankind ;  we  would  reach  art  through  fcience ; 
practice  through  theory.  M^e  knowledge  about  a  thing  ia  expected  to  aerre  initead  of  n^* 
ural  endow menta  in^roved  by  practice ;  and  underatiwdlng  without  power  or  feeling,  the 
poaaeaaion  of  both.  Thuf  we  educate  to  a  hypocritical  pretenae  of  both  power  and  feeUgyi ; 
.mere  actora ;  to  an  empty,  atupid  imitation  of  real  intelligent  life.  But  the  real  highest  «Ua 
•of  inatniction  ahonld  ibe,  jtrictly  iatelligient  artiatic  power. 
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working  men  can  not  easily  &11  into  this  error,  becanse  each  of  them 
18  commonly  trained  up  by  one  master  to  one  definite  occupation, 
which  is  to  be  his  support ;  but  second-rate  universally  half-informed 
men  are  proportionally  more  frequent  among  the  higher  cUisses. 

It  is,  however,  just  as  great  an  error,  to  devote  one's  self  exclu- 
sively to  one  single  occupation,  neglecting  all  the  other  £Eu^ulties 
which  God  has  given  us.  Even  if  not  a  jurist,  you  should  under- 
stand law  enough  to  be  able  to  sit  as  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  no 
preacher,  you  should  at  least  be  able  to  conduct  divine  service  in  your 
family ;  if  no  landscape  gardener,  you  should  be  competent  to  man- 
age your  own  garden ;  if  no  physician,  you  should  be  able  in  case 
of  need  to  bind  up  a  wound,  if  no  physician  is  at  hand,  as  the  good 
Samaritan  did. 

What  we  require  is,  thorough  preparation  for  one  chosen  vocation, 
without  any  unnatural  self-limitation  within  it,  or  such  an  exclusive 
devotion  as  unjustly  depresses  aU  the  other  faculties,  and  understands 
nothing,  and  refuses  to  understand  any  thing,  of  the  doings  of  our 
neighbor. 

This  skill  in  our  own  vocation  and  understanding  of  that  of  others, 
is  the  true  means  of  all  friendly  and  helpful  intercourse  among  men ; 
and  enables  us  much  more  completely  to  ''love  our  neighbor  as 
oorselves.** 

The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  not  towards  an  arbitrary,  con- 
fused intermingling  of  employments,  but  towards  such  a  human. 
Christian  understanding  and  union  of  all  classes,  as  this.  The  sharp 
distinction  between  the  jurists  by  profession,  and  laymen,  has  disap- 
peared by  means  of  the  local  courts  {Ge9chtDomen  fferickte)\  that 
between  citizens  and  soldiers,  through  the  militia,  &c.  The  master 
is  still  a  master,  but  not  through  any  compulsory  power  of  his  guild, 
but  through  his  own  distinguished  original  powers,  predminenUy 
developed  by  conscientious  industry. 
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tTkraathted  from  ttie  Gemun  of  Karl  Toa  Rau&er,  for  tb«  American  Journal  of  Sducation.] 


I.   PAMILT   UPC. 

Wb  have  seen  bow  important  Luther  considered  the  influence  of 
home  life ;  and  that  he  considered  good  family  management  the  basis 
of  a  good  government  of  the  people  and  of  their  true  happiness. 
**  Family  government,"  he  says,  *'  is  the  first  thing ;  from  which  all 
other  governments  and  authorities  take  their  origin.  If  this  root  is 
not  good,  neither  can  the  stem  be  good  nor  can  good  fruit  follow. 
Kingdoms  are  composed  of  single  families.  Where  father  and 
mother  govern  ill,  and  let  the  children  have  their  own  way,  there  can 
neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality,  kingdom  nor  em- 
pire, be  well  and  peacefully  governed.  For  out  of  sons  are  made 
fiithers  of  families,  judges,  burgomasters,  princes,  kings,  emperors, 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  &c ;  and  where  these  are  ill  trained,  there 
the  subjects  become  as  their  lord ;  the  members  as  their  head. 

''  Therefore  has  God  ordained  it  to  be  first,  as  most  important,  that 
the  family  should  be  well  governed.  For  where  the  house  is  well 
and  properly  governed,  all  else  is  well  provided  for.** 

These  observations  are,  after  Luther*s  fashion,  extremely  simple ; 
and  refer  us  to  family  life  as  the  source  both  of  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  nations.  Is  our  own  fiither-land  to  receive  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  firom  this  source  9 

n.    IJM7AL  MANAOIMINT  Of  PAMILV  LIPS   AND  PKMALB   BOUCATIOIV. 

Pestalozzi  has  given  us,  in  his  ^Leonard  and  Oertrude,^  a  very 
beautiful  and  attractive  picture  of  life  in  a  pious  family,  without 
losing  sight  of  reality  in  exaggeration  and  romance,  or  setting  up  an 
impossible  ideal.  Upon  comparing  his  representation,  however,  with 
ordinary  &mi]y  life,  especially  that  of  our  so-called  **  educated  classes,** 
the  latter  does  not  commonly  in  the  remotest  degree  correspond  with 
Pestalozzi's  ideal.  I  speak  of  ^  ordinary  **  family  life,  for  I  am  far 
^m  referring  to  the  frightfully  disorderly  situation  of  too  many 
entirely  immoral,  corrupted  and  abandoned  families.  But  how  many 
fiimilies  are  considered  quite  irreproachable,  which  are  governed  by 
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an  entirely  vulgar  spirit,  destitute  of  reverence  for  goodness  and  truth, 
of  any  aspiration  after  true  culture,  of  love  for  the  father-land,  of 
earnest  religious  feeling ;  utterly  superficial,  shortsighted  and  narrow- 
souled  I  For  such  persons,  the  highest  moral  authority  is  that  most 
useless  and  corrupting  rule,  the  prevailing  fashion ;  which  they  unques- 
tioningly  obey  without  examiniDg  H  eooseientiously  or  decidedly  with- 
standing it  if  necessary.  Their  highest  appeal  is,  What  will  people 
say  ?  and  the  broadest  path  always  seems  to  them  the  most  certain. 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  profoundly  corrupting  influence 
of  such  vulgar  and  low  modes  of  thought,  upon  family  life  and  upon 
iDstruction.     I  shall  suggest  a  few  instances. 

Suppose  a  father  so  debased  in  mind  as  npt  to  feel  any  care  for  his 
country ;  to  be  contented  if  he  is  enabled  to  go  on  peacefully  and 
prosperously  in  his  own  daily  labor  or  business,  and  in  his 
wretched  amusements ;  must  not  the  example  of  such  a  father 
both  destroy  every  germ  of  patriotism,  and  quicken  every  germ  of 
selfishness  ? 

Nor  can  such  a  father  maintain  a  truly  and  permanently  Christian 
life  within  his  family.  He  will  forever  be  asking,  ^  What  will  people 
say  ?''  He  will  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  blessing  at  table,  and  will  not 
even  think  of  &mily  prayers ;  nor  will  he  even  consider  whether 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  pleasing  to  God.  But  he  will  be  as 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  such  devotions  are  exceedingly  disagree- 
able to  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  that  they  will  call 
him  a  pietist  for  practicing  them,  as  if  such  fault-finding  were  the 
worst  misfortune  that  could  befall  him.  He  is  a  Laodicean,  neither 
cold  nor  hot;  incapable  equally  of  a  heartj  love  and  practice  of  what 
is  good,  or  of  hearty  hatred  of  evil.  This  regard  for  consequences 
continually  deceives  him. 

In  thus  describing  what  is  at  present  the  condition  of  too  many 
German  families,  I  do  not  by  any  means  lose  sight  of  my  subject,  the 
education  of  girls.  For  there  are  many  homes  in  which  there. is  no 
such  thing  as  family  life ;  no  such  thing  as  a  close  union,  knit  together 
by  the  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  father,  mother  and  children,  and 
thus  profoundly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chilly  ennui  prevails 
at  home,  and  to  escape  it  they  resort  elsewhere  to  seek  diversion  and 
occupation.  The  father  only  enjoys  himself  when  he  passes  every 
evening  at  the  casino,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^iii  sooiety,"  in  card-playing; 
the  mother,  and  the  elder  children,  attend  feminine  eofibe  or  tea  oir* 
cles,  Aa ;  and  as  for  the  younger  children,  they  are  given  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  servants. 

'*  Nothing  can  put  my  heart  at  rest,**  says  a  mother  in  Jean  PauFs 
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*^£evanaj^  whooonsiden  henelf  very  afteciioDate,  "except  to  take  all 
pcasiUe  pains  to  select  for  my  dear  KtUe  diildren  a  coBScientiotD 
nurse-miud  who  will  awear  to  treat  them  like  their  own  mother,  and 
will  praj  heaven  to  punish  her  if  she  shall  neglect  her  duty  to  the 
poor  little  things,  or  shall  for  a  single  minute  trust  them  out  of  her 
sight  or  in  strange  hands.  Great  God,  only  to  think  of  such  a  thing  I 
But  ah,  what  do  saeh  persons  know  of  the  solicitudes  of  an  afiec- 
tionate  mother's  heart  ?  And  therefore  I  also  am  in  the  habit — 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me— of  having  all  my  children 
come  to  see  me  twice  a  day,  after  breakfast  and  after  dinner.'' 

How  true  to  life  is  this  I  We  may  see  the  nurse-maids  with  the 
poor  neglected  children  every  day  on  all  the  city  promenades.  How 
often  do  these  servant-girls  form  improper  acquaintances,  which  they 
follow  up  even  in  an  abandoned  manner,  without  any  reference  to  the 
children.  In  the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  a  lady  was  once  begged 
of  by  a  woman  who  had  a  child  in  her  arms.  On  looking  at  the  child, 
the  lady  was  terrified  to  recognise  it  as  her  own.  A  wicked  nurse- 
maid had  been  for  sometime  in  the  habit  of  renting  the  child  for 
money  to  the  beggar,  who.  had  misused  it  in  order  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  the  publia  ^  Thus,"  as  Fenelon  had  already  con(^ 
plained,  "  are  such  little  children  surrendered  to  improper  and  some- 
times disreputable  women,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  deepest 
impressions  are  made  I"  And  if  such  young  children  are  given  up 
in  such  a  manner,  how  wUl  they  be  afterwards  educated  ? 

Now,  can  the  girls  of  such  a  family  as  has  been — and  truly — 
described,  be  educated  piously  and  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God  ? 
Must  not  such  a  result  be  impossible,  since  parents  of  degraded  or 
perverted  ways  of  thinking  must  necessarily  direct  the  education  of 
their  daughters  toward  a  degraded  and  perverted  purpose  ?  This 
purpose  is  nothing  except  to  educate  their  girh  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  soon  get  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  provided  he  only  has 
a  good  income. 

Accordingly,  how  shall  girls  be  educated  so  as  to  please  men  T 
This  question  states  the  pedagogical  problem  of  parents,  especially 
of  mothers.! 

If  girls  are  devoted  merely  to  become  pleasing  to  men,  every 
opportunity  must  first  of  all  be  taken  to  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance. As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  therefore,  they  must  go  into 
society,  and  especially  must  attend  every  ball.    Even  the  most  avari- 

•VoL  I.,  p  41. 

tMadMne  N«cker  Mjt,  (Vol.  1.,  p.  68,}  (*TboM  iiioth«n  who  iMiTe  no  aSm  in  wlaeattot 
Uieir  daagbten  except  marrylog  them,  and  to  thia  end  art  tlayiahlj  obedient  to  the  c 
or  the  public,  devote  tbeir  children,  In  our  opinion,  to  an  unaToidable  mediocrity." 
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cioos  mother  thinks  it  her  datj  to  purchase  a  cosily  ball-dress  for  her 
daughter.  Dancing  gives  opportunities  for  making  acquaintances  on 
both  sides ;  and  how  often  has  a  ball-night,  and  even  a  single  waltz, 
given  time  enough  to  agree  upon  an  unhappj  marnage !  In  Berlin 
there  is  even  a  term  for  such  marriges ;  they  are  called  ^  ball-mar- 
riages.'* Their  first  enchantment  scarcely  outlives  the  honeymoon ; 
and  many  young  couples  might  be  separated  again,  under  the  Prus- 
sian law,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  "  insuperable  aversion,**  in  a  fort- 
night after  their  wedding.  But  the  object  of  vulgar  parents  is  attained, 
as  has  been  observed,  when  their  daughter  has  obtdned  a  husband, 
no  matter  if  she  drags  out  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  most  com- 
fortless wretchedness. 

We  shall  find  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  female  education,  when  we  have  ascertained  its  object ;  for  this 
object  is  pursued  with  the  utmost  consistency.  '*  Since  every  thing  is 
directed,"  says  Madame  Necker,  Vol  I.,  p.  82,  ^to  enabling  the 
young  woman  to  become  the  choice  of  a  young  man,  all  care  is 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  outward  appearances,  no  matter  how 
other  things  turn  out  In  this  pursuit,  the  mother  takes  a  passionate 
interest  in  her  daughter's  success,  and  all  possible  means  are  used  to 
secure  it"  The  girls  must  put  themselves  on  exhibition ;  must  make 
a  brilliant  appearance  in  sodety.  For  this  purpose,  dancing  is  a  beU 
ter  means  than  any  thing  else  which  can  be  taught.  No  art  is  more 
zealously  punned,  or  with  such  unheard-of  self-sacrifice.  During  the 
winter  series  of  balls,  it  is  often  remarked,  they  undermine  their 
health,  and  are  thus  obliged  to  go  to  the  baths  in  the  summer,  in 
order  to  re-establish  their  health  for  the  next  winter.  Thus  they 
alternate,  until  health  is  entirely  gone. 

The  next  most  important  pursuit  is  singing  and  playing,  which 
girb  learn  for  exhibition  in  society.  The  piano  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  purpose ;  for  even  persons  destitute  of  all  musical  feeling  or 
talent  can  be  drilled  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill  in  piano-playing, 
especially  upon  the  lately  introduced  '^dumb  pianos,"  without  strings. 
They  are  tormented  every  day  with  hours  of  finger-exercises.  Where 
it  was  formerly  usual  to  play  sonatas,  drc,  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
play  only  finger-exercises,  the  teacher  causing  them  to  play,  in 
specified  places,  pianissimo,  piano,  forte,  fortissimo,  and  with  various 
other  degrees  of  strength,  indicated  by  their  appropriate  words. 
They  are  taught,  in  particular  to  go  at  once  from  the  softest  piano  to 
the  loudest  forte,  because  this  produces  the  greatest  "effect;"  and 
what  do  they  play  for  except  "  effect !"  "  In  such  hands,  the  fine  arts 
cease  to  be  fine  arts ;  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  others 
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qirite  drives  out  any  attention  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  the  player."* 

Hano  playen  thus  trained  can  not  fail  to  gain  the  approval  of  most 
persona,  even  of  those  quite  without  musical  capacity,  as  most  per^ 
sons  are ;  for  even  such  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  player's  skill  of 
hand :  it  is  pf  no  consequence  that  the  player  plays  utterly  without 
feeling  or  pleasure,  and  has  tormented  herself  with  laboring  in  the 
sweat  of  her  face  to  acquire  her  dexterity ;  the  attainment  is  suffi- 
cient, and  all  else  is  of  subordinate  importance.  "  The  principal 
thing  is  no  longer  to  love  and  to  admire ;  it  is  to  be  admired.  The 
young  woman  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what  she  herself  feels, 
but  about  what  feelings  she  awakes  in  others.'^f  Good  manners  at 
present  forbid  the  hearers  from  permitting  it  to  be  seen  how  much 
the  performance  wearies  them.  They  are  expected  to  praise  every 
thing,  and  so  are  even  those  who  have  talked  incessantly  during  the 
playing.  If  such  musical  exhibitions  were  made  in  Madame  de 
Genlis'  ^  Palace  of  Truth,"  the  expressions  of  die  real  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  hearers  would  be  well  worth  listening  to. 

The  pieces  of  music  which  pianists  prefer  are  simply  such  as  are 
the  fashion,  even  if  the  worst  possible ;  provided  only  that  they  are 
composed  for  "  effect,"  and  will  thus  serve  the  desired  end. 

I  have  scarcely  patience  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  singing  now  usual 
in  society.  How  disgusting  is  it  to  one  accustomed  to  a  correct  and 
simple  method  of  singing  secular  and  sacred  music,  when  he  hears 
for  the  first  time  this  unnatural,  vulgar,  affected  singing,  with  its 
jumping  from  a  scarcely  audible  piano  to  a  shrieking  ear-pierdng 
fortitnmo ;  its  insufferable  long-winded  howling  instead  of  a  pure 
and  precise  tone  I  He  feels  himself  suddenly  fallen  from  the  cheerful 
region  of  a  beautiful  fine  art,  amongst  musical  caricatures.  If  the 
singing  were  visible,  as  in  Tieck's  Garden  of  Poesy,  he  would  think 
himself  another  St.  Anthony,  all  beset  with  swarms  of  horrible 
phantoms. 

Parents  take  especial  interest  in  the  study  of  French  by  their  chil- 
dren. What  is  the  object  of  this  study  ?  To  enable  a  girl  to  read 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature,  or  to  extend  their  sphere  of 
mental  vision  from  the  province  of  one  language  to  another  foreign 
one,  and  thus  to  acquaint  them  with  other  words,  idioms  and  syntax  t 
Are  they  to  institute  a  comparison  between  French  and  German  ? 

If  we  should  put  such  questions  as  these  to  ordinary  parents,  they 
would  not  understand  them  at  all.  Our  daughters  learn  French,  they 
would  say,  for  a  reason  that  all  the  world  knows.    It  is  to  be  a  means 

•  Ifadame  Neoker,  VoL  t,  p.  73.      t  Madame  Neeker,  YoL  I«  78 ;  and  comp.  IL,  p.  181 
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of  showing  ihemtelves  eoltivatecl,  when  they  art  in  eultiyatod  sodetj ; 
espedallj  in  the  higher  circles  where  French  is  spoken. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  French, 
best  appears  from  the  mode  in  whidi  instmetion  is  given  in  it  Tet 
it  is  mfsnsing  the  term  ^  instmetion  **  to  apply  it  here,  for  this  b  not 
instruction,  but  mere  dnlliag,  such  as  is  used  to  teach  starlitigs  and 
parrots  to  speak :  and  this  is  sought,  not  only  by  wealthy  parents, 
but  even  by  those  of  small  means,  who  often  pay  high  rates  to  mas* 
ters,  or  more  frequently,  mistresses,  French  governesses  especially,  for 
the  sake  of  this  drill.  And  extraordinary  indeed  are  tiie  creatures 
who  are  often  sent  from  Paris  to  Oermanj  as  governesses,  and  to 
whom  foolish  parents  confide  the  care  of  their  children.  Mothers 
who  do  not  understand  French,  must  liiriten  to  the  chattering  of  these 
governesses  with  their  children,  without  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  not  talking  the  most  harmful  things  to  tibem ;  and 
even  if  there  were  no  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  children,  still  thii 
talk  is  the  most  empty  stuff;  nonsensical  conversational  phrases, 
usually  such  as  are  current  among  the  lower  ranks  in  France.  But 
governesses  of  this  class  are  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  this  un- 
intelligent drill ;  they  know  nothing  of  instruction ;  having  usually 
never  studied  at  all,  and  understanding  French  only  because  they  are 
French  women.  I  have  known  these  women,  to  have  no  ideas  what- 
ever of  the  French  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  unable,  if  they 
read,  for  instance,  pourriez-wms^  to  find  the  meaning  of  pourriex  in 
the  dictionary.  But  aside  from  this,  their  whole  stock  of  knowledge 
is  so  entirely  made  up  of  the  moet  ordinary  conversational  phrases, 
that  they  were  unable  to  translate  the  easiest  French  book,  unless  it 
consisted  altogether  of  such  phrases. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  this  sort  of  study* 
ing  French,  nothing  is  thought  of  except  mere  drilling :  not  culture 
at  all,  at  least  in  any  proper  sense ;  for  nothing  is  more  different  from 
it  than  such  French  talking.  "  Shall  I  learn  to  speak  French,**  says 
Goethe,  ^  a  foreign  language,  in  which  I  must  appear  silly,  do  what  I 
will,  because  I  can  only  express  common  and  coarse  shades  of  mean* 
tngf  For  what  distinguishes  the  blockhead  from  the  man  of  sense, 
except  that  the  latter  comprehends  quickly,  clearly  and  accurately, 
and  expresses  forcibly  the  delicate  shades  of  peculiarity  in  what  is 
around  him,  while  the  former,  just  as  every  one  must  do  in  a  foreign 
language,  must  get  along  by  the  aid  of  stereotyped  memorized  phrases  ?" 

Thus  Goethe,  the  representative  of  German  culture,  comes  into  thA 
most  diametrical  opposition  to  the  So-called  '*  educated  classes,"  Who 
think  that  ability  to  speak  French  constitutes  culture.    He  tells  them 
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pkunly  Uiat  Uiey  must  always  ifq[>6ar  fooKab  in  their  French  converaa- 
tiooy  and  have  to  get  along  with  ateieotyped  and  memorised  phrases. 
But  no  such  mere  babble  lA  Fraook  as  that,  can  be  admitted  to  be 
even  a  bad  substitate  for  real  cnltnre. 

And  Bgain ;  U  is  neceaiary  in  order  to  aroid  a  waste  of  labor,  tiiat 
girls  should  practice  talking  French  from  a  very  early  age,  if  they  are 
to  talk  it  wiUi  even  a  moderate  degree  of  correctness.  The  wretched 
influence  of  this  practice  on  the  native  language  will  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  comprehends  how  great  a  gift  of  God  is  that  of  the 
mother-tongue,  and  how  wonderAiUy,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to 
express  and  communicate  his  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  this 
living  speech,  welling  forth  from  the  inmost  being,  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  entirely  mechanical  French  which  children  learn,  and 
which  includes  nothing  whatever  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  And 
if  they  obtain  by  practice  some  facility  in  French  conversational 
flourishes,  they  forthwith  transfer  their  lifeless  mannerism  to  their 
owa  langui^e,  and  talk  German  without  feeling  or  thought  Girls, 
too,  who  are  sent  to  female  schools,  frequently  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  French  women  as  have  already  been  described.  Some  parents, 
who  think  no  attainment  valuable  in  comparison  with  facility  in 
speaking  French,  send  their  daughters  to  French  or  Swiss  schools, 
where  they  can  hear  and  speak  nothing  but  French.  In  such  a 
foreign  atmosphere,  they  too  often  become  quite  estranged  from  their 
native  home  and  country. 

This  unnatural  over-valuation  of  the  French  has,  unfortunately, 
nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  an  antidote,  in  the  methods  em- 
pk>yed  in  teaching  German.  This  observation  applies,  however,  not 
to  the  rudiments  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  the 
more  advanced  course  in  German,  instruction  in  which  is  almost  as 
perverted  as  that  in  French,  though  in  quite  an  opposite  manner. 
While  girls  are  trained  to  practice  French  modes  of  speech  without 
feeling  or  intelligence,  the  teacher  in  German,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires them  to  understand  fully  eveiy  thing  that  they  read ;  nay,  they 
must  do  more  than  understand  it ;  they  must  be  conscious  of  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  To  this  end,  all  that  they  read  is  explained 
to  them  at  great  length,  and  with  great  fullness ;  they  are  made  to 
write  out  whatever  they  have  felt  and  thought  while  reading  ;^and  to 
torment  themselves  most  pitifully,  to  waken  in  themselves  some  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  which  they  may  write  down. 

Such  instruction  is  fit  enough  to  train  blue-stockings ;  it  is  nothing 
except  a  school  of  the  most  heartless  and  false  hypocrisy.  The  mode 
of  training  used  to  make  them  read  ^*  with  expression,"  is  one  quite 
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fiimilar  to  that  used  to  tefioh  to  play  the  piaDO  **  with  expression.''  As 
in  the  latter  case,  so  in  reading,  the  forte  and  piano  tones  are  in  part 
brought  out  by  numberless  oral  rules,  and  partly  by  showing  how  the 
various  grades  of  expression  are  to  be  secured  by  using  more  or  less 
force  in  the  touch  or  voice.  Thus,  in  a  poem  of  Oellert's,  I  find 
various  sixes  of  tjrpe  used,  as  follows : — 

''How  GRBAT  !■  the  almigkty  ooooNnil 

U  there  one  man  who  does  not  feel  it^ 

Who  with  hardened  siuoeptibilitiei 

Smotriu  the  grrndtode  which  he  ought  to  f&At 

NO!  To  appreoiste  God's  loM 

Shall  ever  be  my  iuniiin  doly. 

The  Lord  has  never  forgotten  me; 

And  neither  shall  my  heart  forget  Atm/"* 

Wooden  teachers  think  that  to  read  with  stress  of  voice  is  to  read 
with  expression.  It  is  most  repuluve  to  a  natural-minded  person  to 
bear  girls  declaim  with  such  pretentious  afiectation,  especially  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  they  blunder  and  throw  the  accent  into  the  wrong 
plaoe,  thus  betraying  the  whole  mindlessnees  of  their  art 

Buflfon's  maxim  is  often  repeated,  that  ''Style  is  the  Man;**  but 
our  ordinary  method  of  cultivating  the  style  can  certainly  not  be 
recognized  as  a  true  method  of  mental  culture.  How  absurdly 
selected  are  the  themes  given  to  girls  for  composition,!  They  are, 
for  instance,  set  to  write  letters  describing  the  death  of  a  father  or 
brother,  or  the  birth  of  a  sister,  and  by  this  means  to  put  themselves 
into  the  appropriate  state  of  mind  If  Or  they  are  put  to  write 
essays  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  sciences,  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
Ac,  ^&  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  to  read  the  letters 
written  by  girls  who  have  been  taught  in  this  way ;  first  painfully 
thought  out,  and  then  copied  off  clean.  Such  letters  contain  nothing 
at  all,  except  a  quantity  of  formal  phrases,  in  which  they  excuse 
themselves  to  their  correspondent  with  hypocritical  modesty,  as  not 
possessiDg  that  fiaculty  for  writing  letters  which  the  other  has ;  that 
they  have  no  time  to  acquire  it,  and  the  like ;  and  the  whole  letter 
is  filled  with  such  matter.  If  after  reading  it  all,  we  inquire.  What 
in  brief  is  the  substance  of  that?  there  is  no  answer.  How  different 
is  the  case,  when  an  unaffected  girl  who  has  escaped  such  a  pervert- 
ing training,  narrates  without  any  piunful  forethought  to  her  friend, 
whom  she  has  seen,  what  journeys  she  has  made,  what  books  she 
has  read,  and  whatever  other  things  have  happened.    It  is  a  pleasure 

*  Rhenish  Gazette  (Rheini9eheBimter)y  1836,  (Jmouary  to  June),  p.  364. 

t  **  Waste  none  of  your  tlms  In  patting  yoimelf  Into  statee  oTmlnd,"  says  ClaadiiML 
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to  read  such  leiton,  often  characterised  by  poetical  feeling  and 
native  hnmori  and  free  from  the  encumbering  oonBtraint  of  school 
diadpline. 

But  thk  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  school  instruction  of  our  girls.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  invitation  programme  that  comes  to  hand,  of  a  girl's 
^ool  examination :  what  an  excessive  number  of  studies  is  there  I 
Many  of  them,  rightly  taught,  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial ;  and 
if  ill-taught,  exceedingly  harmful.  Such  for  instance,  is  natural  his- 
tory. Who  does  not  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a  girl  who  loves  flowers, 
carefully  watering  them  every  day,  pladng  them  in  the  sun,  and 
taking  care  of  them  with  as  much  love  and  skill  as  the  most  iudus- 
trious  and  intelligent  gardener  I  But  some  children  nine  or  ten  yean 
old,  iDstead  of  amusing  themselves  in  a  childlike  manner  with  the 
colors  and  smell  of  a  flower,  are  forced  by  the  teacher  to  pull  them 
apart  and  determine  the  correct  names  of  all  the  parts ;  as  root,  stem, 
leaf-sheath,  leaf,  upper  surface,  under  surface,  circumference,  base, 
apices,  veins,  &c.,  d;c.,  or  the  teacher  spins  out  a  lecture  on  the 
ordinary  violet  which  would  occupy  eight  or  ten  printed  pages.  Just 
as  if  God  had  let  the  flowers  grow,  only  so  that  teachers  might  make 
use  of  them  for  their  idle  foolish  pedagogical  experiments.  Even 
what  is  most  alive  and  beautiful,  fistdes  and  dies  if  touched  by  the  hand 
of  a  foolish  pedant. 

This  instruction  of  girls  in  so  many  departments,  usually  with  a 
pedantic  discursiveness  and  pretense  of  thoroughness,  leaves  but  very 
little  time,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  for  active  occupation  in  house- 
keeping. I  have  known  girls  who  labored  at  their  school  lessons, 
even  into  the  night.  Young  housekeepers  find  themselves  in  no  very 
pleasant  situation,  when  they  find  that  the  time  which  they  have  thus 
spent  leaves  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  what  they  need  to  know  and 
do  in  their  new  vocation.  Their  kitchen,  for  instance,  roust  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  cook,  no  matter  how  ignorant  she  is ;  and 
the  young  mistress,  instead  of  being  able  to  instruct  her  servant,  is 
on  the  contrary  forced  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  learn  her  art  from 
her,  and  not  to  make  any  blunders  herself 

It  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  this  difficulty  by  placing  girls  for 
a  time  with  a  cook  or  boarding-house  keeper.  But  besides  that  such 
an  arrangement  brings  a  young  girl  into  a  situation  not  the  most 
desirable,  she  does  not  in  such  a  place  learn  the.  sort  of  cooking  that 
she  will  need  to  practice  at  her  own  house,  and  much  that  she  does 
learn  will  be  usless  there. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughters  of 
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fiimilies  of  the  class  which  I  have  been  describing,  me  their  leisure 
time.  Parties,  bails,  the  theater,  occupy  much  of  it;  and  they  en« 
deavor  to  kill  time  at  home,  by  reading  novels.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  [NtfiieB,  the  balls,  the  theater,  or  the  romances, 
exert  the  woist  influence  on  a  girl  I  have  already  mentioned  balls. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  are  attended  without  any  discrimination  by 
parents  between  what  is  goad  and  bad  in  morals  or  artistic  value. 
One  of  the  most  corrupting  of  KoUebue's  plays,  in  which  all  the  five 
acts  consist  of  one  sustained  double  entendrt^  is  now  the  favorite  per- 
formance at  Bresiau,  and  is  attended  by  young  and  old.  An  improv- 
ing school  indeed  is  afiiuded  fi>r  girls,  by  an  equivocal  play,  performed 
by  actors  of  equivocal  character,  and  with  professional  skill ;  and 
where  vices  are  made  to  appear  desirable  and  virtue  wearisome  and 
stupid! 

But  perhaps  the  most  destructive  habit  of  all  is  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  all  romances  that  girls  can  find.  A  morbid  voracity  pos- 
s^ses  them ;  they  read  and  read,  without  becoming  at  all  satisfied  or 
nourished  by  what  they  devour.  It  operates,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
poison.  If  a  standard  work  happens  to  stray  amongst  the  trash  of 
their  circulating  library,  they  pay  no  attention  to  it  One  of  these 
romance  readers,  when  asked  if  she  had  read  Goethe's  ^^Jphigema^ 
replied  ^  I  believe  so  !^ 

This  sort  of  reading  destroys  the  most  agreeable  and  active  mental 
fiicultieB  of  a  girFs  mind,  and  subetitutes  a  fixed  character  of  frivolity 
which  makes  them  entirely  unfit  to  fulfill  their  bonaehold  duties  with 
modesty  and  eflSciency,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  godly  life.  Serious 
and  holy  thoughts  find  no  phoe  in  the  minds  of  such  perverted  young 
women ;  for  how  could  such  thoughts  dwell  in  the  same  mind  with 
frivolous  love  stories  and  erroneous,  vulgar  and  &ntastic  ideals  of 
love? 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  this  too  common,  godless  and 
hopeless  method  of  educating  girls,  with  all  its  accompanying  errors, 
and  to  inquire  after  the  right  method. 

III.   MARUAOK. — OUTin  OF    PAaBHTB  AS  TO  KDUCATINO  THSIK  CBIUNISII. 

Luther  has  referred  us  to  the  fttmily,  as  tiie  source  of  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  nations ;  let  us  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  sources 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  families.  • 

These  states  are  inaugurated  through  marriage;  and  they  have  as 
many  sources  therefore,  as  there  are  different  marriages.  While  a 
consecrated  love  has  caused  the  marriage,  if  it  was,  to  use  a  common 
expression  made  in  heaven,  there  are  others  an  infinite  distance  below 
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tliete,  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  most  impure  lust  or  the 
coldest  and  most  calculating  avarice. 

A  consecrated  beginning  promises  a  holy  and  blessed  married  life, 
in  truth  and  love,  even  to  old  age ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  marriage 
was  impure,  the  subsequent  married  life  will  commonly  be  also  im- 
pure and  unblessed.  We  have  already  seen  what  degraded  views  are 
only  too  common,  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  even  amongst  those  of 
the  higher  ranks ;  and  this  may  indicate  the  corruption  that  prevails 
in  such  marriages. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  the  father  and  mother, 
whose  marriage  is  such  as  God  approves,  in  relation  to  the  education 
of  their  children. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  beautiful  delineation  of  a  sancUfied 
family  life  which  is  presented  in  Pcstalozzi^s  ^  Lwnard  and  Oerirudtr 
We  necessarily  love  and  respect  Gertrude,  when  we  see  her  so  full  of 
faithful  love  to  her  husband,  her  children,  the  neglected  poor  of  the 
parish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelligent  and  active  in  her  compre- 
hensive benevolence. 

I  find  but  one  fault  found,  even  by  women,  who  weir  understand 
what  is  agreeable  to  them.  Leonard,  they  say,  is  a  good -hearted 
man,  and  industrious  at  his  work ;  but  weak,  and  often  wanting  in 
tact,  and  easily  led  astray.  Such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  be  a  father  of 
a  fiunily ;  a  wife  could  find  no  support  from  him ;  she  would  on  the 
contrary  have  to  take  him  under  her  protection  and  guidance,  and 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies.  But  they  exclaim,  if  he  were  only  as  a 
father  what  Gertrude  is  as  a  mother,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  children  1 

These  very  correct  observations  lead  us  very  naturally  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  respective  duties  of  father  and  mother  in  teaching 
their  daughters. 

Many  persons  believe  that  this  department  of  education  belongs  to 
the  mother  alone ;  that  the  father  should  scarcely  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  This  may  appear  correct,  but  it  is  appearance  only.  The 
man  who  marries  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  step,  must 
to  some  extent  know  what  he  is  doing ;  must  have  some  sort  of  idea 
and  conception  of  marriage.  He  will  reflect  upon  the  duties  which 
he  assumes  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children — in  case  he  should  have 
children.  Love  and  conscientiousness  will  oblige  him  to  consider  the 
subject  of  children's  education ;  its  objects,  and  the  road  toward  then^ 
With  every  year  and  with  every  child  who  is  sent  him  by  God,  hia 
pedagogical  problem  becomes  clearer  to  him,  and  his  skill  in  solving' 
it  increases.  An  intelligent  and  modest  wife  will  find*  herself  sup-^ 
20 
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ported  by  such  a  naii^  and  will  willinglj  learn  from  him ;  and  on  tiho. 
other  hand  an  intelligent  husbandj.wholmowahiB  abilities  and  duties^ 
can  with  confidence  entrust  to  hia  wife  all  the  details  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters.  Foo  ho«e?er  great  his  good  will,  he  will  not 
be  in  circumstances  to  undeitake  the  management  of  this  detail* 
Such  a  labor  would  usually  require  more  time  than  his  duties  as  a 
citazen  will  permit ;  and  what  is  more,  would  require  gifts  which  he 
has  not,  but  with  wiiich  women*  are  richly  endowed. 

But  what  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  fiither  in  educating  hia  daugh- 
ters, is  a  question  not  answered  in  PestaloEzi'a  character  of  Leonard. 
He  has  mado  the  wife  conduct  the  whole  of  it^  without  adviung  on 
the  subject  with  her  husband  at  all.  In  this  department^  in  faot,  she 
performs  the  double  duty  of  both  father  and  mother. 

At  the  saaie  time  it  is^  not  to  be  denied  &at  the  importance  of  the 
labon  of  the  wife,  even  in  the  education  of  boys,  can  not  be  too  highly 
estimated*    The  most  skillful  educatoia  are  agreed  on  this  point. 

Thus  Feoelon  says,  in-  his  valuable  book  on  the  education  of  girlSi 
'^  Are  not  the  duties  of  wives  the  basis  of  all  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  they 
who  destroy  or  uphold  the  £Eunily  ?  They  exert  the  most  important 
influence  upon  the  good  or  bad  morals  of  almost  all  the  world.  An 
intelligent,  industrioiis,  piofeundly  religious  wife,  is  the  soul  of  the 
whole  household;  she  governs  it  in  thinga  both  temporal  and 
spiritual." 

Fenelon  then  proceeds  to  show  more  at  length,  how  the  wife -» in«> 
fiuence  may  tend  either  to  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of  her 
husband  and  her  children  ;  so  that  her  labors,  for  the  good  of  society 
are  scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  her  husband. 

Luther  says  that  pioua  families  establish  the  happiness  of  nations ; 
and  Fenelon  and  Pestaloszi  add  to  this,  that  pious  wives  are  the 
chief  basis  of  the  happiness  of  families.  Even  though  they  have 
no  direct  influence  upon  church  and  state,  they  still  have  an  indirect 
one  which  is  important,  by  reason  of  its  influanoe  upon  the  eduoatioa 
not  only  of  girls,  but  abo  of  boys. 

Every  one  knows  how  great  have  been  the  obligations  of  eminent 
men,  such  as  the  Gracchi,  St  Augustine^  <ko.,  to  their  moUiers.  And 
how  many  obscure  and  unknown  laboai  of  mothers,  in  the  education 
of  their  sons,  are  known  only  to  God!  Innumerable  are  the  men 
who  have  all  their  lii^ea.  blessed  the  memory  of  the  dear  mothers  who 
brought  them  up  to  goodness  from  their  youths  with'  unfailing^ 
faithfulness. 

And  if  the  influence  of  mothera  upon  the  education  of  boys  is  so 
great,  notwithstanding  that  fathers,.  tea<dierB)  fellow-pupib,  and  so 
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many  ottiers,  exert  &  coincident  influence  in  Uus  education,  how  much 
greater  must  it  be  upon  that  of  girls,  who  are  intrusted  almost 
excfusirety  to  their  mother^s  care. 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  influence  has  of  late 
years  led  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  expressly  to  train  girls 
as  teachers ;  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  teachers*  seminaries  for 
girls  should  be  established.  Tn  such  institutions,  the  inspector  and 
his  wife  and  children  are  intended  to  form  a  normal  family,  in  and  by 
whose  influence  the  pupils  are  to  be  trained;  and  in  particular, 
especial  care  is  taken  to  teach  them,  as  much  as  is  possible,  in 
accurately  fixed  hours. 

A  sensible  man  will  feel  at  once  the  unnatural  character  of  this 
plan.  Girls  belong  to  their  own  families ;  family  life  is  their  school ; 
their  own  father  is  the  normal  father,  their  own  mother  the  normal 
mother ;  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God.  The  older  girls,  in  assisting 
their  mothers  in  housekeeping,  in  teaching  the  younger  children,  &e^ 
learn  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  what  they  will  subse- 
quently need  to  know,  as  housewives ;  without  being  pedantically  and 
coarsely  instructed  about  their  future  duties  as  mothers,  and  being 
only  made  into  governesses  after  all.  For  nothing  but  governesses 
can  be  formed  by  such  a  seminary  as  we  have  made  mention  of;  stiff 
governesses,  who  will  bring  their  husbands  no  dowry  except  a  system 
of  education ;  and  who  will  lielieve  that  only  they  understand  this 
subject,  having  studied'  it  secundum  arUnij  whereas  the  husband  not 
having  graduated  at  such  a  school^  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  has 
no  business  to  say  any  thing  about  it 
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Fenelon's  work  on  ^^  Female  Eduoaiian^*  begins  with  these  words :— ^ 
''  ISfothing  is  so  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls."  At  pres- 
ent, perhaps  he  would  write,  instead  of  '^neglected,"  something  like 
*^  besoribbled  and  perverted. '*  So  much  we  have  already  seen.  But 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  difficult  to  effect 
improvement,  and  doubly  so  when  we  seapoely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.     Yet  it  will  not  suffice  to  fall  inta  inactive  despair. 

Let  us  above  all  things  retain  our  belief  that  God  has  planted 
maternal  love  in  the  heart  of  every  mother ;  and  that  every  mother, 
at  least  generally  speaking,  will  gladly  fulfill  her  duties  to  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  knows  what  they  are.  But  if  they  pursue  the  most  mis'- 
takeii'  measures,  as  we  have  seen'  (hey  do,  if  they  even  do  this  at  a 
cost  of  self-sacrifice,  it  is  usually  for  the  reason  that  they  think  these 
mistaken  measures  are  the  right  ones,  and  such  as  will  promote  the 
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good  of  their  daughters.  If,  for  instance,  a  mother  fancies  that  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  her  daughter  would  he  to  remain  unmarriedi 
she  would  resort  even  to  the  silliest  means  to  prevent  such  a  misfor- 
tune. But  if  they  could  he  convinced  that  it  is  hy  no  means  always 
a  misfortune  to  remain  unmarried,  or  at  any  rate  a  much  smaller  one 
than  that  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  such  as  we  have  referred  to— if 
they  could  he  convinced  that  good  men  are  not  commonly  to  he  found 
where  they  look  for  them,  in  halls  and  parties  of  pleasure — surely 
they  would  not  remain  in  their  wrong  ways ;  surely  maternal  love 
would  then  hring  them  back  to  the  right  path. 

But  sensible  mothers  will  reply:  **We  are  no  better  off  for  this 
delineation  of  the  common  perversions  of  education,  even  though  we 
are  forced  with  sorrow  to  acknowledge  its  truth.  What  we  need  is, 
to  know  how  to  rescue  ourselves  from  the  current  of  evil  customs, 
and  how  to  educate  our  children  in  an  intelligent  and  Christian 
manner." 

''  Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  us  to  acquaint  us  with  general  principles  of 
education.  We  may  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  but  if  we  attempt 
to  put  them  in  practice,  we  shall  quickly  see  how  great  a  gulf  there 
is  between  counsel  and  action.  ^*  To  act  according  to  our  own  reflec- 
tions brings  us  inconveniences,^  says  Goethe ;  but  the  case  is  worse 
than  this.  .  Inconveniences  we  were  accustomed  to ;  these  would  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  good  will.  But  abstract  pedagogical  rules  are  of 
no  use  whatever;  no  more  than  a  couple  of  algebraical  formulas 
would  be,  to  enable  us  to  teach  our  girls  all  the  practical  arithmetic 
of  housekeeping." 

"•  What  our  children  need  is  little  details  of  training ;  the  smallest 
details ;  we  need  advice  upon  points  which  men  contemptuously  term 
minutiae,  and  trifles.  But  things  of  great  importance  are  hidden 
within  these  trifles,  as  in  seeds,  whose  germ  only  develops  in  after 
years.'* 

From  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  such  claims  as  these,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  discuss  as  much  of  these  details  as  I  have  been 
able  to  master  from  my  own  observation  of  the  pedagogical  labors  of 
women  within  the  drcle  of  their  own  family. 

I  have  already  devoted  a  chapter  each  to  "  Early  In&ncy "  and 
"  Religious  Instruction."*  Although  in  these  chapters  I  have  con- 
sidered details,  yet  it  has  been  with  too  little  reference  to  their  manage- 
ment in  daily  life.    I  should  therefore  expose  myself  to  the  blame 

*  "  Id  addition  to  what  I  shall  ny  in  the  followinf  chapten,  eapfclally  the  hurt,  mi  religiogi 
and  moral  edacation  and  inatnictloii,  I  woald  refer  to  these  two  chaptertf  and  alao  to  the 
■nbeeqoent  eection,  headed  *  Chrlatianltjr  in  Edacation.' "  Bee  Barnard'a  *^ American  Jomr- 
nolo/  Education^"  Vol.  VIL,  381—412. 
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of  which  t  have  been  Bpeaking,  if  I  did  not  endeavor  in  the  following 
pageB  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies. 


T.  aiUatOOi  AMD  MOEAL  OULTUftC 


1.  Before  the  preparation  for  confirmation. 

The  parents  are  bound  to  the  sacred  duty  of  cultivating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  birth.  The  mother  should  praj  for  the  child,  and  should 
teach  it  to  pray  for  itself  as  early  as  possible ;  so  that  prayer  shall 
become  a  second  nature  to  it  Our  ancient  morning  and  evening 
hymns  contain  stanzas  very  proper  to  be  used  as  prayers  by  children. 
Such  a  short  prayer  in  verse  should  be  taught  the  child  by  the  mother 
as  soon  as  it  can  speak;  and  it  should  repeat  it  after  her,  with  its 
hands  folded,  syllable  by  syllable.  It  should  afterwards  learn  to  pray 
without  having  the  words  repeated  to  it ;  still  with  folded  hands. 

The  mother  should  relate  to  the  child  Bible  stories,  particularly 
about  the  child  Christ  After  the  third  year,  Luther's  smaller  cate- 
chism may  be  taught  it  by  heart,  but  only  in  very  small  portions  and 
without  the  explanations,  which  Luther  himself  directs  to  be  taught 
to  children  of  from  seven  to  ten.  The  child  may  during  this  period 
also  learn  short  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  stanzas  from  hymns,  particu- 
larly Christmas  hymns.  The  children  will  often  come  to  their  mother 
at  times  when  she  can  hear  them  repeat  their  texts  and  verses ;  and 
she  can  often  find  other  occasions  to  remind  them  of  what  they  have 
learned,  and  to  make  brief  and  forcible  applications ;  which  must  not 
however  be  extended  into  long  sermons.  A  good  picture  Bible  will 
strikingly  illustrate  these  maternal  instructions ;  and  an  older  sister 
will  find  much  pleasure  in  showing  the  pictures  to  the  younger  ones, 
and  telling  them  the  appropriate  stories. 

The  shorter  and  more  simple  the  prayer  which  the  mother  hears 
her  child  repeat  at  evening  and  morning,  the  greater  will  be  its 
tendency  to  cause  the  child  to  add  petitions  relating  to  its  own  little 
affiurs.  It  will  at  night  thank  God  lor  all  His  &vors  given  during  the 
day,  will  pray  for  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  it  has  done 
any  thing  wrong,  will  sincerely  ask  God's  forgiveness. 

However  insignificant  such  little  beginnings  of  Christian  instruction 
may  seem,  they  still  contain  the  living  germs  of  the  subsequent  Chris- 
tian life.  They  are  the  seeds  of  profound  love  and  undoubting  con- 
fidence toward  God,  of  humble  confession  of  sin  and  hearty  gratitude 
to  him  who  died  that  we  might  obtain  forgiveness ;  seeds  of  love 
toward  all  mankind.  Thus,  Christianity  will  become  a  second  nature 
to  the  child,  so  firmly  rooted  within  its  nature  that  it  can  never  be 
uprooted,  even  by  the  most  violent  tempest 
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h  k  evident  of  ooune  Ihftt  Ohristivi  edncatioii  can  ezist  ooly  in 
Christian  families;  but' even  GhriaUftH  panaiita  must  ^Mrcke  gx«at 
watchfulness  to  see  that  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  teachings  to 
their  children.  OUierwise  the  little  ones  will  be  altogether  perplexed 
and  doubtful.  Even  earnest  GbristiaQs  easily  611  into  raaoj  errors, 
such  espedlallj  as  tend  toward  a  fiJse  pietism.  Sodi  errors  are,  too 
frequent  and  verbose  admonitions  to  the  dtildren ;  too  long  devotional 
exercises;  obliging  them  to  express  pious  feelings;  and  continual, 
wearisome,  pietiaiic  sermonisng.  I  might  add,  the  too  earlj  carrying 
the  children  to  chareh.  Ordinary  sermon^  are  too  long  and  too  hard 
of  understandbg  lor  children,  whieh  indeed  is  a  reason  why  a  special 
divine  service,  shorter  and  adi^ted  to  children's  minds,  is  needed. 
But  sudi  a  service  vnll  be  found  very  liable  to  degenerate  into  an  in- 
sipid, affectedly  childish,  and  entirely  usi^ess  pietistie  style  of  sermon- 
izing. Various  errors  are  practiced  in  the  mode  of  conducting  relig- 
ious exercises.  They  weary  by  their  length,  and  still  more  by  their 
frequent  abstract  dogmatizing.  Teadiers  frequently  give  out  to 
female  pupils  themes,  for  composition,  on  religious  subjects,  far  beyond 
their  powers,  and  leading  them  into  a  class  of  discussions  where  they 
are  not  at  home,  and  ought  not  to  be.  At  a  period  like  the  present, 
when  so  many  of  the  clergy  b^eve  so  profoundly  in  the  reflective 
theology,  in  the  so-called  ^  Christian  consciousnees,"  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  the  poor  school-girls  Isre  but  ill.  What  they  need  is,  to  grow 
up  in  Christian  simplicity,  in  an  undoubttng,  deep-rooted,  common- 
0ense  faith ;  and  to  remain  all  their  lives  children,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  requires  it,  of  sndi  as  are  to  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Dogmatical  discussions,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  fol- 
low, only  confuse  them,  and  render  them  liable  to  errors  in  doctrine. 

While  instruction  of  this  sort  strains  and  over-exerts  the  under- 
standing very  &olishly,  there  is  an  over-exertion  of  a  still  more  harm- 
ful but  opposite  kind.  I  refer  to  the  mode  pursued  by  some  senti- 
mental religious  teadiers ;  who,  instead  of  earnestly  and  seriously 
pointing  out  to  their  pupils  the  way  of  salvation,  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  feelings  of  the  girls,  for 
merely  the  moment.  For  the  moment,  I  say,  because  this  sort  of 
overstrained  feeling  b  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  into  entire  indif- 
ference* Too  often,  also,  the  teacher,  in  his  joy  at  having  produced 
the  desired  state  of  feeling»  adds  a  further  complimentary  notice  of 
the  pupil,  for  her  possession  of  feelings  so  susceptible,  pure,  kc.  The 
excitement  of  the  girl's  fedings  soon  passes  away ;  but  not  so  the  un- 
blessed vanity  which  the  poor  child  thus  oontracts  from  her  instruc- 
tion in  religion. 
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Girls  educated  at  home  in  the  Bible,  the  smaller  catechism,  and 
the  old  religious  hymns,  to  a  knowledge  of  like  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  tiliiis  properly  prepared  for  the  instivetions  whidi  precede 
confinnation. 

2.  FwLt  €f  death. 

One  bleesing  of  early  Christian  instmetioii  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  in  children's  hearts  lor  the  few  of  death.  This  good  result  is, 
however,  sometimes  hindered  by  foolish  parents,  who  speak  of  death 
in  the  hearing  of  their  children  as  a  terrible  thing,  of  which  every 
one  must  be  afraid ;  or  who  say  on  one  <KMasion  and  another,  ''Don't 
do  so ;  it  will  kill  you.*^ 

If  children  are  taught,  even  when  those  die  who  are  most  beloved, 
Hiat  the  dead  are  with  God,  and  happy ;  and  are  taught  the  texts  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  and  the  beaatifiii  encouraging  verses  of  our 
ancient  hymns,  then  all  the  tears  which  they  would  shed  would  be 
only  for  the  f^bsence  of  the  beloved  dead.  They  would  weep  no 
doubt,  being  only  feeble  children.  But  if  they  should  not,  it  should 
not  be  considered  a  mark  of  hard-heartedness ;  and  still  less  should 
they  be  blamed  as  for  indifference ;  for  such  treatment  will,  be  very 
likely  to  make  them  hypocritical. 

Children  who  have  from  early  youiih  been  taught  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  through  death  we  pass  to  heaven,  and  to  the  Saviour, 
will  by  means  of  their  encouraging  and  profound  faith  be  found  most 
efficient  comforters  to  dieir  parents,  if  aflOided  by  the  death  of  those 
they  love. 

d.  Awakening  of  envy  and  eavetoumea  in  ehiidren, 

I  have  already  referred  to  Hufdand^s  book,  ^  Oood  Counsel  to 
Mothers  on  the  Physical  Management  of  Jf^ants  ;*^*  a  book  which 
every  mother  should  become  familiar  with ;  which  Jean  Paul  even 
says  she  should  learn  by  heart,  before  the  birth  ef  her  first  child. 
Hufeland  says,  *'Few  persons  will  ever  believe  that  it  can  be  of  any 
importance  to  secure  for  children,  in  the  very  earliest  portion  of  their 
lives,  die  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and  various  other  things  herein  pre- 
scribed ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  time  in  which  the  foundation  of 
sound  bodily  health  for  the  child  must  necessarily  be  laid.^'  Precisely 
as  important  and  fundamental  as  physical  management  in  this  early 
period  of  life,  is  for  the  body,  is  its  moral  training  for  the  soul.  A 
child  often  receives  impressions  which  last  its  whole  lifetime,  before 
we  have  any  idea  that  it  can  receive  any  impressions  at  all.  ''  If  the 
disfigurements  of  the  soul,'*  remarks  Jean  Paul,  ''which  wrong 
management  during  the  first  years  of  life  entails  upon  children,  were 

•  Outer  Bath  an  Mmter  ttter  diephjfnaehe  BeKandbmg  Kleiner  Kinder." 
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as  visible  as  broken  bones,  deformed  limbs,  aud  otber  corporeal  defeeta 
what  a  terrible  sight  would  the  rising  generation  present  T' 

I  will  instance  a  few  cases  of  such  wrong  management : — 

We  often  hear  it  said  to  little  children,  *^  Eat  quickly,  or  else  your 
sister  will  get  it ;"  or,  "  If  you  don't  eat  it  right  up,  I  will."  K  a 
child  has  a  new  garment  or  toy,  it  is  told,  '^This  is  yours  all  alone ; 
your  little  brother  can't  have  it  See ;  the  other  children  have  noth- 
ing so  pretty ;  nobody  but  you."  J  have  often  observed  mothers 
look  on  quite  indifferently  at  such  things,  and  even  do  the  like  them- 
selves ;  a  most  painful  sight  Such  things  implant  and  cultivate  ill- 
will  and  vanity  in  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  giving  or  of  sympathy.  It  would  be  better  to  let  other 
children  be  about  when  a  child  is  eating,  even  when  it  is  very  young ; 
and  to  let  it  give  them  now  and  then  a  mouthful.  They  will  be 
pleased,  and  will  show  it  Or  if  there  is  no  other  child  to  be  present 
the  person  who  feeds  it  might  perhaps  take  a  spoonful  of  the  food, 
and  commend  it,  as  received  from  the  child.  Such  methods  would 
early  accustom  it  to  have  some  regard  for  others,  and  not  for  itself 
alone.  If  a  child  receives  a  gift  of  flowers,  or  any  playthings  that 
can  be  divided  without  being  spoiled,  it  should  early  be  accustomed 
to  give  away  some  part  of  them.  Things  not  divisible,  it  should  be 
taught  to  use  alternately  with  other  children.  Almost  every  child, 
thus  taught,  will  even  desire  to  impart  of  its  possessions  to  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  excite  any  sort  of  rivalry  in  children ; 
although  it  is  frequently  done.  I  have  seen  not  merely  ignorant 
nurses,  but  mothers  and  fathers  too,  caress  the  children  of  others  until 
their  own  children  became  angry  and  cried.  The  parents  would  then 
say,  "  See  how  that  child  loves  me !" 

4.  Love  of  brothers  and  Hsters, 

This  seems  a  perfectly  natural  and  inborn  disposition  ;  and  yet  we 
find  many  families  whose  children  never  agree,  but  are  constantly 
quarreling  with  each  other. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  with  Rousseau  would  charge  all  the 
fistults  and  sins  of  children  upon  their  parents  and  teachers ;  although 
incompatibility  of  dispositions  in  parents  often  brings  much  harm 
upon  the  children. 

Many  if  not  the  most  of  children's  quarrels  arise  from  questions  of 
meum  and  tuum.  We  often  hear  such  dialogues  as  *^  It  is  mine  T 
**  No,  it  is  mine."  "  She  has  got  my  doll !"  Ac  The  egoistic  tenden- 
cies of  property  result  in  most  harmful  envy,  quarreling,  reviling  and 
blows.  Parents  or  adults  in  charge  must  be  to  blame,  in  part  at 
least,  when  the  difficulty  becomes  so  serious  as  this.    We  have  al- 
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leady  seen  that  they  sometimes  themselves  stir  up  envy  and  covet- 
ousness  in  their  children. 

A  second  cause  which  interferes  with  children's  affection  for  one 
another,  is  one  which  is  eminently  the  hvlt  of  the  parents ;  namely,  the 
.  preference  of  some  one  child  by  the  latter,  and  the  consequent  worse 
treatment  and  stricter  discipline  of  the  rest.  Subh  conduct  excites  in 
the  children  thus  un&irly  treated,  a  profound  dislike  and  envy  and 
grudge  against  that  one  who  is  preferred  and  favored.  It  is  frequently 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  less  favored  with  mental  or  bodily  ex- 
cellencies,  who  are  thus  ill-treated  by  their  parents,  whereas  these  are 
precisely  the  ones  who  need  a  double  share  of  faithfulness.  Children 
of  more  attractive  exterior  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  most  foolishly 
doted  on.  This  kind  of  conduct  has  a  most  evil  influence  not  only 
in  the  children  who  are  favored,  but  on  the  neglected  ones  also. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  fraternal  love  is  an  innate  quality ;  al- 
though it  is  not  so  powerful  an  affection  as  that  between  children  and 
parents.  Children  also,  however,  unfortunately  bring  selfishness  into 
the  world  with  them.  The  problem  of  education — for  mothers  es- 
pecially— is,  as  much  and  as  early  as  possible,  to  extirpate  the  evil 
tendency  towards  disagreement;  and  to  cherish  and  develop  the 
germs  of  fraternal  affection.  We  take  great  pains  to  root  the  weeds 
out  of  our  flower- bed:»,  before  they  grow  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
useful  plants.  In  like  manner,  should  mothers  seek  to  promote  love 
and  unity,  and  to  destroy  covetousness  and  envy  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  so  much  Uie  more  anxiously,  because  in  this  case  the  plant- 
ing and  the  destroying  become  difficult  much  more  rapidly  as  time 
advances. 

I  shall  venture  here  to  call  attention  to  some  common  failings. 

The  first  child  is,  until  the  second  is  born,  the  chief  object  of  its 
mother's  cares.  If  now  a  second  child  appears,  and,  as  is  natural,  re- 
ceives just  as  solicitous  care,  it  will  easily  happen  that  the  first  child 
will  seem  to  itself  to  be  n^lected.  How  can  this  be  prevented  ?  A 
chnd  must,  fiom  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  be  the  principal  object  of 
its  mother's  care.  She  must  consider  of  importance  even  the  smallest 
details  which  relate  to  it ;  and  whatever  she  can  not  herself  do  for  it, 
she  must  carefully  see  done  under  her  own  eyes.  But  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  child  should  not  think  itself  of  importance, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  however  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  the  necessary  care  is  taken  of  a  child — being  at  the 
same  time  punctual  and  thorough — and  notwithstanding  that  the 
little  one  is  as  early  as  possible  left  part  of  the  time  to  itself,  while 
lying  in  the  cradle  or  on  the  floor,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
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child's  necessities  ape  nade  as  idw  and  attended  to  with  as  little 
flourish  as  possible,  still  it  will  be  very  liable  to  miss  something  of 
the  ttsaal  attenlioiis  wiun  a  lusw-ooiiier  must  ako  be  attended  to. 

The  biith  of  a  brother  or  aiater  shoidd  be  made  an  oooasiiNi  of 
festirity ;  and  they  should  frequently  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  little  on^  Nor  should  the  good  old  oostom  be  omitted, 
of  putting  a  little  caee  of  gilt  paper  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-conaer, 
wi^  all  sorts  of  little  presents  for  all  the  children,  who  should  be 
permitted  to  find  it  there.  And  the  ceremony  of  baptism  should  be 
made  one  of  specifd  enjoymenit ;  so  that  they  may  retain  a  delightful 
impression  of  this  holy  occaaion. 

If  it  could  be  so  contrived  that  the  «Ider  children  ehould  not  feel 
themsdves  neglected  nor  put  aside  on  behalf  of  the  new-comer,  they 
would  be  certain  to  greet  the  increase  of  the  family  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  and  heartily  to  love  this  additional  brother  or  sister. 

Another  error  which  should  be  avoided  is,  to  reprove  too  harshly 
such  little  oversights  of  the  eider  children  as  too  rough  handling  of 
the  younger,  <fec.,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  inflict  pain.  We  often 
hear  nursery-maids  saying,  for  instance,  '*  Naughty  child,  you  have 
hurt  your  little  sister;"  when  perhaps  the  poor  child,  out  of  nothing 
except  pure  love  for  the  baby,  squeezed  it  a  little  too  hard,  or  threw 
some  toy  into  its  cradle,  with  the  idea  of  amusing  it  Such  actions 
should  be  prevented,  no  doubt;  but  should  not  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  intentional  ill-conduct  Children  should  be  told,  from  the  be- 
ginning, ^  You  must  be  very  tender  with  your  little  brother  or  sister; 
and  you  must  not  cry  nor  make  a  noise  in  the  room  where  your 
mother  is  taking  care  of  it."  If  they  cry,  they  should  at  once  be 
taken  out ;  and  should  be  made  to  look  upon  it  as  a  penalty  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  cradle,  but  as  a  reward,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  there. 

It  is  very  bad,  for  a  narse-maid  in  charge  of  an  older  child,  to  say 
to  it,  "Never  mind^  you  shall  be  my  darling;  you  are  better  than 
the  baby."  Although  such  expressions  may  be  used  from  af^tion, 
and  with  the  best  intentions,  they  should  not  be  allowed ;  for  they 
set  the  children  in  a  sort  of  opposition  of  interests,  which  every 
possible  means  should  be  used  to  prevent  from  coming  into  their 
minds  at  all. 

When  <^ildren  have  grown  M  enough  to  play  with  each  other,  if 
they  should  quarrel,  it  will  not  be  best  to  punish  one  of  them  on  be- 
half of  Uie  other,  but  to  endeavor  with  few  words  to  re-establish  a 
good  understanding;  scarcely  to  observie  at  all  which  was  to  blame; 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  both  to  the  evils  of  quarreling.  Fer  it 
is  very  easy,  if  an  investigation  is  entered  into,  to  do  injustice  to  one 
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lOlf  tke  parties,  b^  fiuHng  to  take  noiioe  of  some  little  oocaiioii  of 
discord. 

By  thus  aever  [miiisIiiBg  oBe  child  on  aeooant  of  the  othel*,  it  will 
eome  abont  that  juiy  penalties  inflicted  on  one  will  grieve  the  otiier ; 
Ihsi;  both  their  jojra  and  aorrowB  will  be  AMomon  to  both. 

Manj  other  similar  details  might  be  added,  «adi  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant in  iJBelf,  but  all  together  tending  pow«rfolly  toward  the  impor- 
tant result  of  mainiaiiDiog  peace  and  unity  among  children. 

I  have  seen  chiidren  of  from  three  to  six  years  of  age,  old  enou^, 
that  is,  to  begin  to  learn  texts  from  the  Bible,  very  deeply  struck 
with  that  passage  from  the  hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm,  **  Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  I  *  *  *  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  for  evermore.''  And  a  mere  refeience  to  these  words  of  holy 
writ,  without  any  extended  admonitions,  wojM  frequmitly  make  them 
ashamed  of  a  disagreement. 

Boys  should  learn  texts  and  hymna,  along  with  their  sisters,  from 
their  mother,  and  ahould  be  kept  in  the  nursery,  until  they  reach  the 
■school  age.  During  all  this  time,  all  the  mother's  efforts  to  preserve 
unity  amongst  them  should  be  exerted  eqnally  toward  both.  If  she 
shall  be  affectionate,  £rm  and  latelligeBt  enough  to  succeed  in  this, 
A  charmingly  aflectioBate  relation  will  oontinue  to  exist  among 
them  afterwards.  The  giris  will  feel  a  careful  love  toward  their 
brathers,  and  the  latter  will  soon  feel  themselves  the  protectors  of 
the  former. 

These  efforts  of  the  mother  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
father ;  which  oagbt  to  be  the  aoul  and  the  impulse  of  all  her  labors 
fer  her  children.  And  even  if  he  is  not  in  a  situation  himself  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  details,  he  should  control  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

6.  Timidity,    Antipatky, 

Parents  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  have  their  children 
frightened.  A  fright,  even  in  jest,  perhaps  by  means  of  some  sud" 
den  appearance  in  the  dark,  would  very  probably  not  only  implant  a 
timidity  which  would  last  for  years,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of 
with  great  pains,  but  might  also  bring  on  permanent  nervous 
disorders. 

Children  should  never  be  threatened  with  wild  beasts,  nor  told,  as 
they  frequently  are,  "  If  you  do  so,  the  dog  will  come  and  bite  you," 
Jbc  Nor  should  they  be  threatened  with  the  chimneysweep,  whose 
appearance  is  of  itself  sufSciently  frightful  to  little  children.  They 
should  rather  be  told,  ^*  He  is  a  good  man,  but  can  not  wash  himself 
except  on  Sundays.    Then  he  is  as  white  as  anybody."    I  have  seen 
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a  child  80  well  cured  in  that  way  of  his  apprehensions,  as  to  shake 
hands  with  the  sweep  in  the  friendliest  manner. 

The  fear  so  common  among  girls,  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  mice,  frogs, 
drc,  can  very  soon  be  cured  by  judicious  care,  without  at  all  inter- 
fering with  feminine  delicacy.*  There  is  a  mistaken  notion,  often 
found  even  among  servants,  that  to  be  frightened,  to  cry  out,  and  to 
show  great  horror  at  any  thing  repulsive,  indicates  great  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  that  such  sickly  nervousness  is  very 
elegant  Educated  people  should  be  the  first  to  overcome  such 
weaknesses.! 

If  any  one  should  be  inclined  to  consider  this  horror  at  every  thing 
of  a  disagreeable  appearance,  as  an  allowable  trifle,  he  should  reflect 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  something  of  much  more  im|x>rtance. 
Girls  who  declare  that  they  can  not  see  a  spider  or  a  mouse  without 
being  frightened  and  trembling,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
they  can  not  look  at  an  open  wound,  or  see  blood  let ;  in  short,  that 
they  '*  can  not  endure  the  sight  of  biood.^  And  it  is  often  the  duty 
of  a  mother,  at  home  or  among  her  neighbors,  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  needed,  and  to  be  helpful  and  kind,  with  cool- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  frightened. 

6.  Greeting.    Asking.     Thanking,     Asking  pardon. 

Children  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  salute  properly 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  house,  and  to  return  thanks  for 
whatever  is  given  them ;  and  also  to  ask  for  what  they  want.  If  they 
are  not  taught  to  thank  and  to  ask,  they  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  every  thing  and  any  thing  they  think  of*  must  be  given  to  them ; 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  command,  and  most  be  obeyed  by  all. 
Thanking  and  asking  teach  them  that  they  depend  upon  their  older 
friends ;  and  that  things  are  given  them  and  done  for  them,  out  of 
love,  and  not  from  obligation.  They  thus  also  learn  to  give  thanks 
to  God,  and  to  prefer  their  requests  to  him,  who  gives  us  all  our  daily 
bread,  even  without  our  asking,  and  yet  commands  us  to  pray  to 
Him.  Children  who  are  not  taught  by  their  parents  to  ask  for  any 
thing  nor  to  give  thanks  for  it,  will  never  think  of  asking  a  blessing 
at  table. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  requests  and  thanks  here 
spoken  of,  are  not  mere  feelingless  and  memorized  forms  of  empty 
politeness.     Children  should  not  salute  strangers  with  any  specially 

*  I  f  peak  onlj  of  barmlefls  animals.  The  antipathy  to  aoakea  is  a  correct  instinct,  althoogh 
Doi  keen  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  poisonous  and  haanless  varieties.  There  are 
many  cases  where  no  natural  instinct  holds  children  away  from  dangerous  animals,  and  Uisy 
must  be  warned  not  to  play  with  or  tease  them ;  such  as  ill-tempered  dogs,  dec. 

t See  the  "  Wandabeck  AHutenger  {Wandsbeeker  Boten)^"  Vol.  II.,  p.  68. 
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adjusted  fonn\ilaries,bat  with  the  same  ease  which  they  use  to  their 
parents  and  neighbors. 

Young  children  shouid  also  be  accustomed,  when,  for  instance,  they 
cry  angrily,  or  throw  any  thing  away  in  a  pet,  or  do  any  other  pas- 
sionate thing,  to  ask  pardon  for  it^  if  only  by  saying  "  I  will  not  do 
so  any  more,  if  you  will  be  pleasant  to  me  again/'  If  they  are  not 
early  accustomed  to  do  this,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
it  afterwards;  they  will  be  found  contrary  and  obstinate.  And  chil- 
dren who  have  thus  grown  up  obstinate,  will  be  found  to  conceal  any 
fault  which  they  have  committed,  and  to  be  resolute  in  refusing  to 
confess  it,  from  a  feeling  that  either  confession  or  asking  forgiveness 
is  shameful.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  an  early 
age  been  accustomed  to  ask  forgiveness,  if  they  once  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  conceal  a  fault  committed,  will  be  made  very  unhappy 
by  doing  so.  Like  David,  though  after  the  measure  of  their  youth, 
the  concealment  of  the  matter  will  be  a  pain  in  their  bones,  and  like 
him,  they  will  become  cheerful  again  when  they  have  confessed  and 
been  forgiven.  One  who  has  thus  learned  to  confess  to  his  parents 
and  to  be  forgiven,  will  learn  to  confess  and  find  peace  before  God ; 
but  one  who  has  from  his  youth  been  persistently  silent,  because  he 
has  not  learned  to  humble  himself  by  honest  confession,  can  find  no 
such  peace. 

1,  Truthfulness,     Fairness. 

It  should  never  be  allowed  to  set  before  young  children,  to  make 
them  behave  well,  either  good  or  bad  consequences  of  their  actions, 
which  are  not  actually  to  result,  and  which  usually  can  not  happen  at 
all.  A  thousand  small  lies  are  told  children,  which  are  thought  quite 
harmless ;  but  they  are  not  so.  The  more  we  permit  little  girls  to 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  fairyland,  and  the  less  we  practice  dissecting  for 
them  a  beautiful  poem,  so  that  they  shall  understand  how  much  of  it 
is  true  and  how  much  not,  so  mnch  the  more  strictly  must  we  adhere 
to  the  truth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  them.  A  child  can  not 
preserve  his  unlimited  and  impregnable  faith  in  the  words  of  his 
elders,  if  he  dbcovers  as  he  grows  older  that  they  have  told  him  false- 
hoods about  one  thing  and  another.  There  is  even  danger  that  such 
a  discovery  may  weaken  his  faith  in  God's  own  word. 

Truthfulness  is  the  firm  basis  of  all  moral  instruction.  If  the 
mother  succeeds  in  cultivating  her  daughter's  disposition  to  openness 
and  candor,  so  that  she  is  always  uneasy  until  her  mother  knows 
every  thing,  little  or  great,  which  concerns  her,  then  she  may  hope 
for  success  in  her  general  plan  of  education.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
success  here,  as  everywhere,  depends  upon  God's  blessing ;  but  parents 
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are  co-vorkera  with  Ood  m  thn  particular^  and  intiat  Ao  th^r  part 
with  faithful  and  unceasing  labor. 

Of  al!  the  means  by  which  a  child  raaj  M  kept  from  lying,  the 
chief  is,  that  it  should  always  find  its  elders*  tJellmg  the  truth.  Nor 
should  chifdren  be  punished  fbr  doing  some  aecidentat*  injury,  or  for 
an  omission  which  doen  not  imply  positive  disobedience,  provided 
they  confess  what  has  happened  with  entire  truthfulness  and  a  proper 
regret.  Many  mothers  think  it  the  greatest  fault  their  children  can 
commit,  to  break  by  accident,  a  cup,  or  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  such  an 
offence  they  punish  most  severely.  If  an  unlucky  child,  accordingly, 
meets  with  such  a  misfortune,  he  t^Hs  lies  about  it  from  fbar  of  being 
punished ;  committing  a  fiwitt  for  which  his  unjcnt  mother  is  really  to 
blame. 

But  if  a  carefbl  and  judidous  mother  finds  her  child  concealing  or 
denying  what  it  has  done,  it  should  be  emphatically  punished  for  the 
lie.  If  a  child,  otherwise'  honest,  should  for  once  tell  a  lie,  and  be 
punished,  then  when  it  confesses  its  fbult,  at  the^  next  occurrence  of 
one,  it  should  not  be  treated  angrily,  but  with  increased  love.  It 
should  be  made  to  see  that  its  lying  had  caused  grief,  and  that  now 
there  is  joy  at  its  retuming  to.  the  truth. 

Children  should  early  be  taught  that  **  Lying  is  a  shame  to  men.'* 
And  severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  lying,  and  for  direct 
intentional  disobedience. 

8.  Obedimce, 

In  order  to  give  as  few  occasions  as  possible  fer  punishment,  it  wili 
be  well  for  the  mother  to*  give  as  few  commands  Bh  possible;  only 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary:  Fathers' do-  not  so  often  fiiil  in 
this  particular ;  but  I  have  known  good  mothere  who  all  day  long 
were  constantly  crying  out;  ''Don't  do  that,"  and  "Always  do  so," 
and  who  consequently  quite  felled  to  make  these  innumerable  com^ 
mands  impressive.  Nothing  should  be  forbidden  except  what  it  is 
decided  not  td  permit  any  longer;  and  nothing  ^ould  be  commanded 
except  what  can  and  will  be  carried  through.  Thi»  will  soon  bring 
about  the  pleasant  result  of  making  obedient  and  happy  children ;  for 
there  is  no  more  unhappy  and  uneasy  creal^ra  than  a'  disobedient  and 
ill-trained  child. 

Mothers  often  commit  the  error  of  refusing  to  a  child's  request,  and 
often  without  reason,  the  same  thing  which  they  aftierwards  yield  to 
its  crying.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  for  the  mother  to  say,  *' First 
be  still,  and  then  you  may  have  it"  The  child  should  not  have  at 
all  what  it  cries  for.  If  it  thus  never  gets  any  thing  by  crying,  and 
above  all,  nothing  by  crying  for  the  thing*  which  has  once  been 
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reftiaed,  it  will  very  soon  leave  off  trpng  U>  get  its  own  way  by  thct 
meaos,  and  will  quietly  acquiesoe  in  ita  motbet's  negative.  But  thn 
rule  should  be  very  early  observed ;  even  before  the  child  can  walk 
oc  speak ;  for  it  is  increcBU'e  Bow^  tomt  ehtldren  observe  when  diey 
can  count  upon  this  mistaken  eomplaisanee^  and  will  endeavor  always 
to  accooiplish  what  they  have  suooeeded  in  once. 

&.  Crying. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  dbildren's  whining-  and  eryiog^;  al- 
though, as  has  already  been  dbown^  an  intelligent  mother  can*  do 
much  to  prevent  it.  It  ia  veiy  conunonv  for  instance,  for  a  child  to 
cly  out,  as  often  as  it  iallsy  ov  runs  against  any  thing.  Thi»  habit, 
however,  is  usually  a  reauit  of  mistaken  tenderness  on  the  part  of  those 
about  the  child.  It  caU'  not  be  eapeeted  that  a  modier  shall  not  be* 
frightened  at  seeing  her  child  fM  down,  but  even  the  most  timid! 
mother  must  govern  her  feelings^  and  treat  the  accident  as  quite  unim- 
portant. She  might  exclaim  in  a  cheerful  manner  "  Hurra,"  or  **  Jump 
right  up  again  P  and  ought  not  to  help  the  child  up  or  lament  over 
it,  however  much  she  miiy  derive  to  do  so-;  and  least  of  all  should 
she  give  it  sugar  or  any  thing  else  to  comfort  it.  When  she  sees 
that  the  child  is  going  to  cry,  she  should-  promptly  direct  its  atten- 
tioa  to  something  to  look  at,  or  say^  ^  dome,  we*li  go  quick  and'  get 
this  or  that,'*  pointing  out  somethings  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  or 
something  out  of  the  door.  In  this  way  die  child  may  be  made  to 
foiget  its  fright,  for  id  is  this,  and-  not  pain,  which  is  commonly  the 
matter  when  it  £d]s ;  and  if  it  felt  pain,  it  would  thus  learn  to  bear  it 
without  making  a  noise. 

There  are  other  cases  -s^hBn  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child's 
crying,  without  its  being  noticed  by  the  latler.  Thus,  if  she  seee  that 
the  child  is  getting  tired  of  playing  by  itself,  and  is  therefore  losing- 
its  interest  in  its  amusement,  or  that  if  has  run  about  until  it  begins 
to  feel  tired,  she  may,  before  any  ontbreak  of  unhappiness  occurs, 
take  it  upon  her  lap  for  a  littie  while,  and  tell  it  a  story,  or  sing  it  a 
song.  Or  she  may  herself  join  in  its  play,  and  invent  some  new 
vaiiations  of  it  If  the  trouble  comes  firom  hunger,  and  it  is  nearly 
the  time  for  eating,  the  hour  may  be  anticipated  a  little,  without  the 
child's  noticing  it,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  quiet 

Very  small  children  riiould  not*  be  permitted  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions for  meals,  much  before  the  time  of  eating ;  it  would  be  a  daily 
incentive  to  crying,  instead,  aa  many  suppose,  of  teaching  them 
patience,  and  would  teach  them  still  more  effectually,  greediness  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  child's  food  should  also  be  made  all  ready 
before  being  brought  to  it,  and  should  be  brought  in  with  all  the  ap* 
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paratus,  and  not  too  hot^  so  that  it  can  be  given  at  once.  This  will 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  feeding  a  good-humored  child,  without 
having  to  hear  its  crying. 

The  mother  should  prescribe  the  limit  of  the  quantity  which  the 
child  may  eat  If  it  stops  before  eating  it  all,  it  should  not  be  made 
to  eat  more.  But  if  all  is  eaten  and  the  child  sets  up  a  crying,  be 
careful  not  to  give  it  more ;  for  the  child  would  notice  this,  and  very 
soon  there  would  be  raised  after  every  meal,  a  shrieking  for  more.  If 
the  mother  is  convinced  that  the  crying  was  from  an  absolute  need, 
she  must  merely  be  careful  to  give  rather  more  next  time. 

These  are  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  means,  and  may  be  used 
by  every  intelligent  mother  to  prevent  her  child  ft'om  crying,  without 
any  danger  of  flattering  or  accommodating  its  whims  and  fancies. 
Such  management  will  render  the  nursery  pleasant  to  her  husband ; 
whereas  no  one  can  find  fault  with  him  if  he  avoids  it  when  filled 
with  constant  crying. 

10.  Watching  children.     Plays. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  for  a  mother,  to  watch  her  young  chil- 
dren closely,  but  to  do  it  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  that  they  will 
not  observe  it.  However  important  they  are  among  the  objects  of 
her  attention,  it  is  equally  important  that  they  should  not  know  thifl) 
When  the  child  is  playing  by  itself,  it  should  suppose  itself  entirely 
unnoticed.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  see  than  a  child  entirely 
absorbed  in  its  play,  without  any  thought  of  any  persons  who  may 
happen  to  be  near ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  a  child 
who  at  every  motion  looks  round  to  see  if  it  is  observed  how  prettily 
it  plays,  or  asks  **  Am  I  not  playing  prettily  T 

Children  should  be  permitted  to  play  by  themselves  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  should  be  supplied  not  with  too  many  toys,  but  with 
such  as  can  be  made  some  sort  of  use  of.  The  simpler  the  toy,  the 
more  room  is  there  for  the  imagination,  and  the  greater  the  child's 
enjoyment  of  it  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  intended  that  the 
mother  should  not  sometimes  amuse  both  herself  and  her  child  by 
joining  in  its  plays,  but  only  that  the  child  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suppose  that  it  must  always  have  some  one  to  play  with. 

11.  Amusements  of  girls. 

For  little  girls  there  is  no  better  amusement  than  playing  with 
dolls.  In  their  earlier  infancy  they  will  find  pleasure  in  nursing  their 
dolls,  putting  them  to  sleep,  and  imitating  all  the  management  of 
their  mother  with  the  babies ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  will  enjoy 
making  dresses  for  them.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  mother; 
for  although  the  little  girls  will  not  think  of  it,  this  will  be  an  excel- 
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lent  preparation  for  their  future  duties.  But  I  would  not  reoom- 
mend  too  many  dolls ;  it  will  be  found  best  for  each  girl  to  have  one, 
whom  she  will  love  about  as  well  as  if  it  were  a  little  sister.  In  like 
manner,  cooking  for  the  dolls  in  little  cooking  utensils  is  a  good 
occupation  for  little  girls ;  and  they  will  find  a  special  pleasure  in  en* 
tertaining  their  brothers  with  the  results  of  their  culinary  labors. 
The  excessive  luxury  and  superfluity  which  I  at  present  observe  ex- 
hibited in  the  dolls  and  other  playthings  of  children,  I  consider  very 
harmful. 

All  games  of  chance  with  dice  or  cards  are  decidedly  to  be  re* 
Jected ;  as  is  the  game  of  loto.  There  are  an  abundance  of  harmless 
games  in  summer,  ball,  battledore,  graces ;  and  in  winter,  when  the 
children  sit  round  the  table  on  long  evenings^  there  are  many  others, 
in  which  all  the  children  may  join,  and  the  parents  too.  Such  are 
games  with  songs  and  with  words  of  more  than  one  meaning ;  riddles, 
charades,  telling  stories,  &c.  Such  games  are  not  merely  modes  of 
passing  away  the  time,  but  they  are  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  a 
good  sign  in  a  child  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  them ;  and  their  eth 
joyment  of  them  should  be  marred  as  little  as  possible  by  any  prohi- 
bitions, especially  by  any  austere  ones.  Games  of  forfeits  often  lead 
to  foolish  tricks ;  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

12.  Oreediness,    Zove  of  dainties. 

Two  faults  often  noticed  in  children  are,  a  desire  to  eat  whenever  they 
see  another  person  eating,  which  renders  them  infinitely  troublesome 
to  those  about  them ;  and  a  love  of  dainties.  These  two  faults  may 
be  prevented  before  they  become  fixed,  by  accustoming  the  child,  as 
soon  as  it  is  weaned,  to  set  times  for  eating.  For  the  nature  of  ita 
food,  I  refer  to  Hufeland.  At  no  other  time  should  the  child  receive 
any  thing,  nor  should  even  the  most  honored  guest  be  permitted  to 
give  him  any  thing.  If  the  mother  strictly  observes  this  rule,  and  the 
nurse  also,  and  the  father,  the  child  will  learn  to  see  other  grown-up 
persons  or  children  eating,  without  the  least  desire  to  partake. 

A  child  brought  up  under  this  rule,  and  with  simple  and  regular 
diet,  and  also  so  that  unconditional  obedience  to  parental  commands 
has  become  a  second  nature  to  it,  will  not  readily  learn  the  habit  of 
greediness.  I  have  known  children  so  trained,  from  three  to  six  yearb 
old,  who  could  be  left  alone  for  hours  together  amongst  fruit  and  con* 
fectaonery,  without  any  desire  to  obtain  them. 

These  rules  are  not  meant  to  prevent  children  from  the  innocent 

enjoyment  of  their  fruit  and  cake  on  feast-days.    On  the  contrary,  a 

child  plainly  brought  up,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and  hungry,  will 

enjoy  such  things  much  more  than  those  who  suffer,  from  constant 

21 
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devouring  of  dainUes,  under  a  morbid  crmng  for  eatables,  and  a  dia- 
ordered  stomach. 

13.  Cleanlimu  tmd  order. 

For  the  bodily  tieatment  of  ehildren  I  refer  to  Hnfeland ;  and  also 
for  rules  for  cleanliness  in  particular;  a  point  upon  which  he  ia  very 
strenuous.  CleanUness  should  be  made  a  habit  for  children.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  especially  for  girls,  to  keep  their  bodies, 
as  well  as  their  elothes,  clean ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  should 
also  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  set  right  even  the  least  dirt  about 
them,  and  any  disorder  or  disarrangement  It  is  scarcely  calculable 
how  much  time  may  be  saved  by  strict  and  punctual  order.  littlo 
girls  should  early  be  accustomed  not  to  go  to  sleep  until  their  play* 
things  are  all  in  their  places;  for  every  thing,  even  the  minutest, 
should  have  its  own  place.  And  older  girls  should  be  taught  to  con* 
aider  it  their  duty,  not  only  to  clean  up  every  piece  of  work  which 
they  are  doing  before  beginning  another,  but  always  to  put  in  the 
right  place  whatever  they  see  out  of  it  This  trouble  will  be  saved 
however,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  household  are  in  the  habit,  which  we 
have  advised,  of  always  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and 
never  any  thing  in  the  wrong  one.  They  should  also  be  taught  al- 
ways, before  they  leave  a  room,  to  observe  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  ought  to  be  carried  out;  and  when  they  are  going  into  one, 
wbether  any  thing  needs  to  be  carried  in ;  so  as  not  to  be  going  about 
with  empty  hands. 

A  young  girl  thus  brought  up  to  order  and  punctuality,  so  that 
they  have  become  to  her  a  second  nature,  will  never  be  one  of  those 
order-crazy  housewives,  whose  incessant  restlessness  and  furious  stirring 
up  of  the  inmates  of  the  fiunily  are  almost  more  uncomfortable  than 
any  possible  degree  of  disorder.  The  object  of  these  good  people 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  quiet  and  well-arranged  household,  as 
constantly  moving  things  about,  and  cleaning  up.  A  girl  brought  up 
from  youth  in  a  household  of  the  proper  habits  of  quiet  good  order, 
will  understand  how  to  maintain  the  same  without  restlessness  or  a 
pedantic  stiffness  of  management  She  would  not  value  little  things 
•above  great  oms,  nor,  like  those  inordinately  orderly  women  just 
spoken  o^  consider  the  days  and  hours  of  house-cleaning  absolutely 
dnvaiiable,  even  if  a  change  was  denumded  by  the  sickness  of  a  child, 
•or  to  accommodate  some  important  business  of  the  master  of  the 
Aiouse. 

fl4.  Good  matmers;  modesty, 

Gii'lsttMutfiom  the  earliest  period  be  trained  with  special  care  to 
pdished  and  elegant  manners;  which  can  be  done  without  the 
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pedantry  of  Aome  gov«ni€iB08)  or  Ae  Mp  of  ft  dinehig-inaster.  The 
movements  of  healthj  and  well-managed  little  children  are  naturally 
graoefiil,*  and  thoie  of  girls  hava  often  a  epeeiid  ele|ganee..  As  the 
last  grow  somewfaat  didev,  ther»  arises  in  then  a  oertain  tendency  to 
wildness,  and  a  degree  of  eoanonest  along  with  it  To  prevent  any 
evil  resnlta  {ram  these  tendenoiea  in  girls,  is  die  task  of  an  intelligent 
mother.  But  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  *<  Don't  do  this ; 
what  will  people  say  T  or  **  DonH;  what  if  any  one  were  looking  at 
you  f '  and  the  like.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  mother  to  say, 
^'Do.not  do  that;  it  is  disagreeable ^  or,  ^I  wish  you  not  to  do  so;'* 
or,  ^  Yonr  fiidier  has  forbidden  yoa  to>do  it^  To  violate  su<A  an  in- 
dication of  parental  wishes,  shovdd  be  always  considered  and  treated 
as  a  thing  totally  out  of  the  question. 

Wild  and  bovish  plays  should  never  be  permitted  to  girls,  either 
in  company  ^with  boys  or  when  alone.*  '  However  great  our  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  heartily  ei^y  ronning,  jumping,  and  sinnlar  hikrious 
^rts,  it  is  still  necessary  that  these  sports  shonid  be  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  so  as  not  to  beoome  inelegantor  vulgar.  A  vulgar 
habit  once  learned,  <is  unlearned  only  with  diffionlty ;  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  expect  polifriied  and  agreeable  ease  of  manner 
from  a  young  lady  who  has  from  infimcy  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  eleganoe  and  modesty,  than  from  one  whose  attention  is  only 
directed  to  the  importance  of  their  cultivation  afler  she  has  grown  up 
One  thus  neglected  must  always  be  thinking,  "How  am  I  acting? 
How  do  I  standi  How  do  I  stepf  whereas  the  most  attractive  of 
all  qualities  in  a  young  girl  is  unconsciousness ;  entire  freedom  from 
selfobservation  and  self-examination.  And  if  elegant  manners  have 
become  a  second  nature  to  her,  slie  wfll  diow  it|  whether  at  home  or 
in  the  largest  circles  of  society* 

15.  CMiUr. 

Girls  may  perhaps  have  an  innate^  tenden<7  towards  vanity  and 
love  of  ornament;  which,  like  all  other  innate  faults,  may  be  counter^ 
acted  by  early  good  management  Hiiis,  girls  should  be  accustomed 
firom  childhood  to  be  always  neat  and  orderly  in  their  dress,  but  not 
to  be  conffpieuously  ornamented.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  cultivate 
their  taste  for  elegant  and  appropriate  dress,  and  a  distaste  for  that 
which  is  inelegant  and  unappiopriate.  lattle  girls  should  be  simply 
dressed  in  clothes  proper  for  their  age.  There  should  be  no  day  in 
the  week  in  which  they  may  go  in  a  disorderly  drtes,  but  they  should 
be  dressed  every  day  nearly  alike,  without  very  frequent  changes.    It 

*  *'  Id  cbootliv  amoMinenti,  «U  coid|mbj  llablt  to  voipiekm mutt  be  Kvoided.   Mo  boyi  and 
Cirls  tofether.'*   80  siyt  Feneloo.   1%e  appncatten  to  mixed  fchoolt  to  ea^f . 
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is  of  oourae  proper  to  wear  their  Sunday  dress  on  Sundays;  for  it  is 
the  Lord's  day. 

The  great  importance  attributed  by  very  many  women  and  girls  to 
dress,  ornament,  and  such  externals,  is  often  and  very  truly  spoken  of 
as  ridiculous,  and  as  showing  that  heads  which  have  so  much  room 
for  entirely  idle  unimportant  things,  must  be  pretty  empty  of  ewerj 
thing  else.  But  this  is  not  often  so  felt  that  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
grave  admonition  to  ^rls. 

16.  AmtuemenU, 

In  like  manner,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  usual  amusements 
indulged  in  by  grown-up  girls,  ib  matters  in  which  a  well- trained  and 
domestic  young  woman  should  be  brought  up  to  find  no  pleasure.  If 
her  susceptibilities  to  such  higher  pleasures  as  really  strengthen  and 
stimulate  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  early  been 
cultivated,  she  will  not  easily  be  brought  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
ordinary  foolish  kinds  of  diversion.  And  if  a  young  girl  who  reflects, 
as  one  brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner  would  be  most  likely  to  do, 
that  time  so  idly  spent  can  do  the  mind  no  good,  and  will  very  easily 
do  it  harm,  she  will  refrain  without  constraint  or  argument  from  oo* 
cupations  so  dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  soul. 

But  it  will  not  be  fair  to  charge  these  amusements  upon  girls  as 
sins,  because  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  persons  whom  they 
are  bound  to  respect  and  love,  think  otherwise  on  the  subject  But 
there  is  no  respect  in  which  a  mother  needs  to  exercise  more  care, 
than  in  watching  lest  her  daughters  should  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  not  partaking  in  one  or  another  class  of  amusements ;  and  that 
they  do  not  for  any  such  reason  despise  other  people,  or  set  them- 
selves above  them.  For  spiritual  pride  is  far  more  destructive  to  the 
soul  than  vanity,  or  love  of  adornments. 

To  direct  their  daughters  between  these  two  rocks,  must  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  Christian  parents. 

lY.  jRelationa  of  the  sexes. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  think  it  necessary — in  my  opinion 
very  erroneously  indeed — to  initiate  their  daughters  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  relation,  even  in  those  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other ;  and  upon  points  which  they  think  they  may  profitably  find 
themselves  informed  in  case  they  should  get  married.  We  have  seen 
to  what  a  point  of  coarseness  and  caricature  these  views  were  carried 
in  the  Philanthropinum,  after  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 

Other  parents  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  telling  little  girls 
many  things  which  as  soon  as  they  grow  up  ibey  will  find  quite  un- 
true.   This  practice  has  already  been  mentioned  as  always  hurtful; 
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and  it  ifl  80  in  this  case.  Such  matters  should  not  be  discussed  at  all 
in  the  presence  of  children ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
which  stimulates  curiosity.  Let  the  children  believe,  as  long  as  they 
will,  that  an  angel  brings  their  mother  the  babies;  a  common  ex- 
planation in  many  places,  and  preferable  to  the  messenger  which  some 
substitute,  namely,  the  stork.  If  children  grow  up  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  their  mother,  they  will  very  seldom  ask  unseasonable 
questions  on  the  subject,  even  when  her  confinement  keeps  her  away 
from  them ;  and  such  a  belief  as  that  suggested  will  be  found  not 'to 
clash  unpleasantly  with  the  pious  instructions  which  she  has  given 
them. 

If  girls  ask,  subsequently,  how  do  little  children  come  ?  they  may 
be  told,  that  the  good  God  gives  the  little  child  to  the  mother,  and 
that  its  guardian  angel  is  in  heaven,  where  it  was  undoubtedly  an  in- 
visible agent  in  procuring  so  desirable  a  gift ;  but  that  they,  the  in- 
quirers, need  not  know,  and  can  not  understand,  how  Qod  gives  the 
children.  Girls  have  to  receive  a  similar  answer  to  a  hundred  such 
questions ;  and  the  mother's  duty  in  this  particular  is,  to  keep  her 
daughter's  thoughts  so  fully  occupied  with  what  is  good  and  beauti- 
ful, that  she  will  have  no  leisure  for  curiosity  about  such  matters. 

A  mother  whose  mental  authority  over  her  child  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  will  only  need  to  say  once,  seriously,  "  It  would  not  be  well  for 
you  to  know  about  it ;  you  must  avoid  hearing  it  spoken  of."  A 
daughter  brought  up  with  the  proper  moral  feelings,  would  from  that 
time  feel  an  entire  distate  to  listen  to  any  references  to  things  of  the 
kind. 

That  girl  is  fortunate  whose  mind  remains  a  genuinely  childlike 
mind  until  she  becomes  married.  Afterwards,  as  her  understanding 
becomes  enlightened,  she  will  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  mother 
who  has  watched  over  the  purity  of  her  life,  and  the  purity  of  her 
thoughts  also. 

16.  Nurury-maidi. 

There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  nor  more  delightful  employment 
for  a  young  mother,  than  herself  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  to 
have  it  always  about  her.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  she  is 
to  have  constantly  and  exclusively  the  duty  of  holding^  it  and  waiting 
on  it,  which  would  very  likely  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. It  would  be  her  best  plan  to  secure  the  services  of  a  female 
attendant^  young,  and  if  inexperienced,  then  at  any  rate  tmcontamia- 
ated ;  and  this  attendant  she  should  teach,  under  her  own  eyes,  how 
to  take  care  of  the  child  in  the  proper  manner.  If  the  mother  likes 
the  maid,  and  is  willing  that  she  should  have  a  part  in  the  affections 
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of  the  child,  the  child  will  soon  like  her,  and  she  it  Such  treatmeBt 
will  in  a  measure  render  the  maid  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and 
ideals  of  the  mother  for  her  child^s  training.  A  well-disposed  young 
woman  will  very  soon  acquire  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  high  honor  to  be 
employed  in  preserving  the  child  from  any  harm,  whether  of  body  or 
soul. 

Where  the  &mily  is  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  more  than  one 
maid,  the  mother  should  so  arrange  that  the  maid  may  do  most  of 
the  domestic  labor,  while  she  herself  takes  charge  of  the  child.  A 
careful  and  ingenious  manager  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  hours, 
from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  maid  can  take  care  of  the  child,  or 
take  it  to  walk,  but  in  the  mother's  presence.  I  add  this  condition 
because  even  the  very  best  young  girl  ought  not  easily  to  be  permit- 
ted to  take  children  out  to  walk  by  herself;  as  so  doing  would  ex- 
pose them  to  many  risks  consequent  upon  her  own  youth,  even  if 
only  those  are  reckoned  which  consbt  in  the  opportunity  for  idle 
chat. 

The  case  is,  however,  altered  when  any  thing  happens  which  ri- 
ders it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  children  to  be  intrusted  for  some 
one  occasion,  to  the  maid.  The  servant,  having  seen  that  her  mis- 
tress is  always  faithful  in  attending  to  her  children,  and  never  neglects 
them  for  any  idle  amusement,  will  be  very  much  more  careful  in 
watdiing  over  the  children  and  seeing  that  they  receive  no  harm, 
than  a  maid  would  be  to  whom  the  children  should  be  often  and  en* 
tirely  intrusted,  while  the  mother  is  pursuing  her  own  pleasures. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  employment  of  young  nursery-maids,  why  it  would  not  be 
better  for  the  mother  to  employ  some  old  and  experienced  nurse,  to 
whom  she  can  confidently  commit  the  whole  charge  of  the  children  f 
The  answer  is,  that  greater  reliance  can  not  be  felt  upon  an  older 
woman,  because  there  is  no  security  that  she  will  love  the  children 
better,  or  be  more  prudent  in  taking  care  of  them ;  and  thus  even 
such  older  women  as  are  well  qualified  for  the  ]^ysical  management 
of  children,  might  thus  exert  a  most  harmful  intellectual  influence 
upon  them.  Such  an  experienced  nurse^maid  will  not  be  disposed  to 
receive  instructions  from  a  young  wife,  how  the  child  is  to  be  managed, 
because  she  will  feel  that  she  understands  the  subject  much  better 
herself.  And  as  she  will  commonly  have  served  in  other  families 
before,  she  will  be  always  critically  comparing  her  previous  service 
with  her  present  oae^  and  will  remain  a  stranger  in  the  house. 

But  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl  who  grows  up  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a  member  of  the  family,  will  be  very  different.    The  nursery, 
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the  garden  where  she  has  lived,  frolicked,  sung,  and  played  with  the 
children,  where  she  has  entertained  herself  and  thixm  with  fairy  tales, 
histories  and  hymns,  the  chamber  where  she  has  prayed  with  them, 
and  with  their  mother  for  them ; — all  these  things  will,  as  will  the 
mother  and  the  children  themselves,  remain  daring  after  years,  a 
most  happy  recollection  in  her  mind. 

I  have  myself  known  such  cases;  and  if  they  are  few,  the  reason 
is,  donbtless,  that  mothers  do  not  exercise  conscientious  faithfulness 
toward  their  children,  nor  pass  their  pleasantest  hours  in  their 
company. 

Toward  other  servants,  with  whom  their  relations  are  not  so  ck)60 
as  with  their  nurse-maids,  children  should  be  taught  never  to  be  guilty 
of  using  an  unkind  manner,  nor  insulting  language ;  and  still  less  to 
give  them  orders.  They  may  only  request  what  they  want  Parents 
are  often  to  blame  for  the  improper  conduct  of  their  children  to  ser- 
vants. They  find  fault  with  them  in  a  passionate  manner  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  who  are  only  too  quick  to  observe  it  and  to 
imitate  it  If  a  parent  is  satisfied  that  a  nurse-maid  is  a  worthless 
person,  her  duty  toward  her  daughters,  wit&  whom  such  a  servant 
must  often  come  in  contact,  will  require  that  she  be  dismissed  at 
once. 

19.  Holidays  far  children. 

People  entirely  worldly-minded  are  often  found  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  in  families  which  live  in  a  religious  and  retired  manner,  there 
prevails  gloom,  and  a  contempt  and  avoidance  of  all  enjoyment 
*'lliese  pious  folks"  they  say,  "  think  every  pleasure  a  sin,  and  fbrd- 
bly  restrain  their  children  from  all  worldly  enjoyments ;  a  proceeding 
which  for  that  very  reason  makes  them  doubly  eager  for  them." 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  remember  what  the  apostle  said,  ''  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice  ;'*  an  expression  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  their  theories  of  Christian  family  life.  And  even  if  they 
were  cognizant  of  it,  they  would  necessarily  misunderstand  the  ex- 
pression *<in  the  Lord,"  until  they  should  themselves  have  escaped  out 
of  the  restless  tumult  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  themselves 
experienced  what  it  is  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

But  I  am  now  to  speak  not  of  the  seducing  pleasures  of  adult  per- 
sons, but  the  innocent  and  beautiful  holidiiys,  and  the  little  festivals 
of  children.  The  mother  will  naturally  bestow  much  more  attention 
than  the  father  upon  the  management  of  these,  and  the  modes  of 
securing  to  the  children  a  real  enjoyment  of  them. 

Although  I  quite  agree  with  Claudius,  that  children  should  have 
many  holidays  in  a  year,  yet  the  three  great  church  feasts  of  Christ- 
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mas,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  should  be  distinctly  marked  by  superior 
magnificence,  so  as  to  be  quite  different  in  the  children's  minds  from 
the  other  holidays. 

Of  these  three  festivals,  Christmas  is  that  usually  most  elaborately 
celebrated  as  a  children's  festival.  From  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
up  to  Christmas  day,  the  children,  small  as  well  as  great,  should 
devote  their  labor,  however  awkward,  to  preparations  for  furnishing 
little  Christmas  gifts  for  their  parents,  grand-parents,  <fea,  and  for 
poor  children.  While  at  work,  an  advent  or  Christmas  hymn  should 
from  time  to  time  be  sung.  The  more  nearly  the  festival  approaches 
for  which  there  has  been  so  much  preparation  and  anticipation,  the 
more  will  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  children  increase,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  teach  them  appropriate  verses  and  texts,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the  birth  of  Christ* 

It  is  very  important  that  in  family  devotions,  during  the  period  of 
Advent,  there  should  be  read,  not  a  book  of  the  Bible  without  any 
special  reference  to  the  time;  but  that  there  should  rather  be  read 
portions  from  the  prophets,  Isaiah  especially,  and  toward  the  latter 
part,  the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  which  includes  the  birth  of 
John,  the  Annunciation,  and  the  visit  to  Elizabeth.  And  the  hymns 
sung  on  ^e  same  occasions  should  be  in  like  manner  selected  as 
appropriate. 

The  giving  of  the  presents  is  better  on  Christmas  eve,  than  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  day.  To  postpone  the  presents  until  New 
Year's  takes  out  the  very  heart  of  the  festival,  the  rejoicing  over 
Christ's  birth.  And  besides,  New  Year's  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
business  of  contemplating  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  to  the 
melancholy  recollection  of  departed  friends. 

When  the  children  are  assembled  round  the  Christmas  tree,  three  or 
four  verses  of  the  hymn  ^From  heaven  high"  should  be  sung,  then 
the  father  should  read  the  gospel  for  the  day  (Luke,  chap.  2,  1-14), 
then  two  or  three  verses  of  the  hymn  *'  Praised  be  thou,  O  Jesus 
Christ"  may  be  sung,  and  then  old  and  young  may  joyously  turn  to 
^  distribution  of  the  presentB. 

These  should  be  appropriately  varied,  as  the  giver  and  receiver  are 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  or  prefer  one  thing  or  another.  Nothing 
superfluous  should  be  given,  and  nothing  too  expensive  for  the  giver's 
means.  Nor  should  the  other  extreme  be  practiced,  and  nothing  be 
given  the  children  except  mere  absolute  necessaries,  such  as  shoes, 

♦  aoch  are,  iMlah,  ehap.  00, 1-8;  John,  chap.  3,  16;  1  Epiatle  John,  chap.  4, 19;  John, 
ch»P'  15, 12;  Epheslana,  chap.  6, 1-2 ;  the  firat  two  stanaui  of  the  Advent  Hymn, «  How  then 
shall  I  receiTe  ihee,"  and  of  Luther'a  two  Cbriatmaa  h/mns,  '*  Praised  be  then,"  and  **  Prom 
Detf (a  bi|;h  ]•*  of  these  tost,  ss  many  stansas  as  can  easily  be  learned. 
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stockiDgs,  and  other  ordinary  garments.  These  must  be  had  at  any 
rate,  if  there  were  no  Christmas ;  or  the  family  were  heathens  or 
Mohammedans.  Books  or  pictures  may  be  given,'  however — such  as 
the  children  like;  those  for  instance  of  Spekter,  Pocci,  Richter ; 
Grimm's  stories  for  children,  Wackernagers  reading  book ;  or  a  box 
of  tools,  Ac  The  Christmas  tree  should  not  be  turned  into  a  con- 
fectioner's shop,  but  should  be  made  fiintasticaily  beautiful  with  gilded 
apples  and  nuts,  stars  and  lilies.  At  its  foot  should  be  a  meadow 
with  a  pond,  in  which  should  be  swans  and  gold-fish ;  and  close  to  the 
trunk,  a  little  hut  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  Christ-child,  adored  by 
the  shepherds  or  the  wise  men  of  the  east ;  and  over  the  hut  should 
be  seen  the  star. 

To  the  children,  the  whole  occasion  should  be  made  to  appear  like 
a  beautiful  dream,  quite  separated  from  their  daily  life.  With  this 
dream  upon  them  they  should  go  to  sleep,  and  should  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  a  renewed  enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion. 

The  cheerful  Christmas  time  is  followed  by  the  very  different  pas* 
sion  week.  During  this  time  should  be  read  at  family  prayers  the 
account  of  Christ's  passion ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  account  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  also  Isaiah,  chap.  53 ;  and  then  should  be  sung  the 
hymns,  "0  Lamb  of  God,  Ac,"  "0  head  with  blood,  Ac,"  "We 
thank  thee  now.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  for  us  wast  sacri- 
ficed," and  the  like.  And  the  children  should  learn  the  follow- 
ing texts  relating  to  Christ's  passion ;  Isaiah,  chap.  58,  4,  5 ;  John, 
chap.  1,  29. 

But  it  would  perhaps  be  better,  instead  of  so  very  directly  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  to  omit  indoctrinating 
them,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  impressions  which  they  will  derive 
from  family  worship,  reading  the  accounts  of  the  passion,  singing  the 
hymns  which  relate  to  it,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  their  home  and  their  life  during  the  passion-week. 

This  gloomy  and  dark  period  is  followed  by  the  brilliant  day  of 
Easter ;  the  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  On  this  occasion  may 
be  sung  "Jesus  my  trust;"  and  the  gospel  for  the  day  may  be  read. 

On  Easter  day  should  be  read  also  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians,  on  victory  and  triumph  over  death,  and  on  the  joyful 
and  assured  hope  of  eternal  life,  with  a  reference  to  Christ  risen, "  the 
first  firuitB  of  them  that  slept"  "  If  he  had  not  arisen,  then  the 
worid  had  been  lost" 

At  Easter,  also,  it  is  well  to  give  the  little  ones  a  lamb  out  of  the 
toy-shop,  which  their  vivid  childish  fimcy  will  regard  as  alive,  and 
they  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  real  lamb.    When 
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the  children  are  oldet,  plajing  with  Easter^gs  is  a  game  that  will 
amtne  them  for  a  good  while  before  the  day  ooiliea. 

If  the  quiet  period  which  precedes  Baater  is  really  passed  in  a 
peaeeftil  and  retired  manner,  the  children  will  from  an  early  age  re- 
ceive an  indelible  impression  of  the  alternations  of  rejoicing  and  grief 
in  the  course  <^  the  ecclesiastical  year,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
extended  verbal  explanation  of  the  difference.  The  gospel  for  Easter- 
day,  and  the  sparkling  Easter  hymns,  will  fill  their  childish  hearts 
with  joy ;  and  if  as  at  Christmas,  innocent  childish  pleasures  are  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  day,  the  Easter  festival  will  become  a 
time  of  the  greatest  rejoicing,  whose  profounder  significance  will  be- 
come every  year  more  clear  to  them,  as  will  in  like  manner  the  more 
serious  meaning  of  the  preceding  passion^week. 

Our  ancestors  wei*e  accustomed  to  Apply  to  the  spring  festival  of 
Whitsuntide,  some  expressions  of  the  psalmist  relating  to  adornments 
for  feasts.  At  this  time,  mothers  fasten  green  boughs  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  on  the  bed,  before  they  wake,  and  hang  on  them  flowers 
and  little  things,  that  will  please  them.  Old  persons  whose  parents 
observed  this  custom,  always  remember  the  delightful  feeling  with 
which  they  went  to  sleep  the  night  before,  and  looked  up  amongst 
the  green  boughs  in  the  morning. 

In  after  life,  these  three  chief  festivals  vnll  remain  in  our  memories 
of  childhood,  as  far  back  as  they  reach,  days  of  blessing,  mystery, 
and  holiness. 

There  are  other  Christian  festivals  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  earliest  period,  which  might  well  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
family,  even  though  they  are  not  by  the  church.  On  the  day  of  the 
Three  Kings,  the  gospel  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Man  of  the 
East  might  be  read,  and  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  up  again  with  the 
hut  at  its  root  with  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  Christ-child,  and  the  wise 
men  adoring ;  and  the  shining  star  over-head.*  St.  John's  day  is  cele- 
brated in  many  parts  of  Germany,  by  hanging  over  the  door  garlands 
6t  flowers  gathered  for  the  purpose  the  day  before.  Little  children 
have  also  a  wreath  bound  to  the  ami,  which  they  wear  to  church.  In 
other  places,  St  John's  fire  is  lighted  on  some  elevated  place. 

In  like  manner,  St  Michael's  day  should  remind  us  of  the  angels, 
especially  of  the  guardian  angels  of  our  children ;  and  on  St  Mar* 
tin's  day,  we  should  tell  the  children  the  story  of  the  charitable  bishop^ 
and  should  remind  them  also  of  the  baptism  of  Martin  Luther  on 
that  day. 

But  I  can  not  go  into  details  of  all  the  numerous  festivals  which  are 

•  The  sport  of  maklog  a  beu-kioc  on  Uie  eve  of  this  fMtlval  is  wsU  known. 
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celebrated  in  so  many  parts  of  Germany  for  the  children  or  by  all 
the  community.  Such  are  May-day,  when  the  children  sing  over  the 
departure  of  winter ;  ihe  spring  procession,  when  old  and  young,  the 
clergyman  at  their  head,  go  all  round  the  fields,  praying  fbr  the 
blessings  for  which  they  are  to  retom  thanks  in  the  autumn ;  the 
harvest-home,  when  harvest  crowns  are  worn,  and  all  sing  joyously, 
*'  Now  let  us  all  thank  God/'  Those  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  will  remember  this  festival  with  pleasure. 

The  celebration  of  the  national  anniversaries  is,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  sacredly  observed.  Above  all  should  every  German 
family  continue  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On  the  18th 
of  October,  the  account  of  that  glorious  day  should  be  read  over, 
patriotic  hymns  sung,  and  children  and  children's  children  thank  God 
for  their  escape  from  a  severe  servitude ;  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  life  of  our  people.  Even  if  all  the  fires  on  the  mountain 
tops  should  go  out,  and  if  sinful  ingratitude  toward  God  and  the 
heroes  who  have  fallen  in  a  sacred  strife,  and  a  stupid  indifference  to 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  father-land  should  dishonor 
thousands,  let  us  remain  faithful. 

*'NoI  howw)e*er  mAy  alter 

Tke  ohaiMe  and  ohango  of  time. 
My  memory  ne'er  shall  ftlter 

From  thee,  thou  dream  aablimel" 

Children  take  great  delight  in  celebrating  their  birthdays.  We 
may  allow  to  their  natural  egoism,  the  pre-eminence  which  each  in 
turn  enjoys  on  his  own  birthday ;  to  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  to  re- 
eeive  the  presents,  to  enjoy  his  favorite  delicacies,  and  to  ifivite  his 
yOung  friends  to  visit  him.  But  still,  ihe  day  should  not  fkil 
to  be  distinctly  made  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of 
the  past  year,  and  of  asking  a  further  blessing  upon  that  which  is 
to  come. 

I  thus  make  some  allowance  for  the  egoism  of  children.  But  it  is 
delightful  to  see  children  as  much  delighted  at  the  birthdays  of 
their  parents  as  at  their  own,  and  contriving  for  weeks  beforehand 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant,  and  to  provide 
presents. 

But  I  must  quit  the  subject.  Holidays  for  the  children,  if  interest 
is  felt  in  them,  are  cheerful  and  joyous  occasions  in  &mily  life. 

Yes :  ^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  and  agaih  I  say,  rejoice.*^  Pleasures 
sTtch  as  these  here  alluded  to  leave  no  bitter  taste  behind ;  are  fol- 
lowed by  no  painful  and  sickly  feeling.    On  the  contrary,  they  vivifjr 
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both  Boul  and  body,  and  refresh  and  strengthen  both  young  and 
old. 

And  if  children  have  been  early  trained  to  partake  and  enjoy  such 
pure  and  innocent  pleasures  as  these,  they  will,  when  grown  up,  be 
tormented  with  no  lust  after  destroying  and  impure  ones. 

▼I.   HOU8BHOLO  OOCUPATIONf,  BIOHBR  CULTUKI. 

It  is  a  main  point  in  the  education  of  girls,  so  to  cultivate  their 
minds  that  they  may  always  have  an  inclination  towards  what  is 
noble,  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  many  useless  thoughts  so 
ready  to  creep  into  empty  heads,  may  be  kept  out  by  better  ones. 

Jean  Paul  says  in  '*  Lwana^^  after  making  bitter  complaints  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  evil  just  alluded  to,  ^'  But  what  help  is  there  for  it ! 
I  answer,  the  help  actually  in  existence  among  the  poorer  classes.  Let 
girls  practice,  instead  of  the  common  useless  and  vision-cherishing 
kinds  of  ornamental  work,  the  various  kinds  of  household  labor ;  by 
the  help  of  which,  dreams  and  reveries  will  be  driven  off,  by  the  new 
tasks  and  requirements  which  every  minute  will  bring." 

In  another  place  the  same  author  says,  '*  Let  no  woman,  however 
etherial — or  rather  windy-brained — say  that  housekeeping  is  too 
mechanical  for  the  dignity  of  her  intellect ;  and  that  she  prefers  pur- 
suits as  purely  intellectual  as  those  of  men.  Was  there  ever  any 
intellectual  pursuit  without  a  mechanical  one  with  it  ?" 

It  is  my  own  opinion  also,  that  every  young  woman,  no  matter 
what  her  rank  or  circumstances,  should  without  fail  be  instructed  in 
the  details  of  practical  housekeeping ;  and  even  tliat  her  education 
can  not  be  termed  complete  if  this  part  of  it  has  been  neglected ;  al- 
though at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  a  training  to  such  domestio 
duties  exclusively,  to  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  young 
women.  There  are  many  whose  daughters  are  taught,  besides  the 
usual  elementary  studies  and  those  of  a  religious  kind,  nothing  ex-* 
cept  housekeeping  duties  and  manual  labor ;  the  purpose  thus  sought 
being  to  keep  them  in  simplicity  of  mind,  and  occupied,  aside  from 
their  work,  with  none  except  religious  thoughts.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  course ;  for  in  default  of  an  appropriate  higher  culture,  the 
minds  of  girls  will  become  interested  in  a  very  useless  and  indeed 
dangerous  way,  in  things  of  the  idlest  and  foolishest  kind. 

Fenelon  says,  "  Ignorance  is  often  a  cause  of  eanui  to  a  young  girl, 
and  prevents  her  from  finding  an  innocent  employment  for  her  leisure. 
When  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  a  certain  age  without  the  habit  of  seri- 
ous occupations,  she  can  neither  aft«r  that  acquire  a  taste  for  them 
nor  learn  to  estimate  them  fairly.    Every  thing  serious  is  disagreea- 
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ble  to  ber ;  every  tiling  that  requires  continued  attention,  wearies  her. 
The  love  of  pleasure  which  is  so  strong  in  the  young,  the  example  of 
her  companions,  occupied  in  their  diversions,  all  serve  to  give  her  a 
dbtaste  for  regular  and  industrious  occupation." 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  of  the  occupations  of  such  ignorant 
and  empty-minded  girls,  "  They  bum  with  eagerness  to  have  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  all  that  they  hear  of^  and  that  people  are  doing. 
They  love  to  hear  news,  to  write  letters,  to  receive  them.  They  want 
to  be  talked  to  about  every  thing,  and  to  talk  about  every  thing ; 
they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them  talkative ;  light-minded,  and 
their  light-mindedness  prevents  them  from  having  any  of  those  seri- 
ous thoughts  which  would  predispose  them  to  silence." 

I  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  prevendng  young 
girls  from  occupying  their  thoughts  with  foolishness,  and  of  turning 
them  toward  useful  things.  I  shall  first  discuss  the  mode  of  making 
them  familiar  and  skillful  in  the  duties  of  housekeeping. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  at  a  very  early  age  a  girl  may 
begin  to  be  of  some  use  to  her  mother  in  domestic  duties ;  but  she 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted,  until  well  past  her  childhood,  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  solicitudes  of  housekeeping.  The  mother 
should  be  careful  not  to  say  before  her  children  that  such  a  thing  is 
expensive ;  that  it  had  to  be  bought  once,  and  must  now  be  bought  over 
again,  because  it  is  broken  or  spoiled.  The  children  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  or  break  any  thing,  not  because  it  costs  money,  but 
because  their  mother  has  told  them  to  be  careful,  and  because  it 
makes  her  feel  sorry  to  have  any  thing  spoiled,  and  still  more  so,  to 
have  her  children  careless,  awkward,  and  most  of  all,  disobedient. 
Little  girls  should  never  hear  it  remarked  that  a  thing  costs  much  or 
little.  Boys  are  less  inclined  to  trouble  themselves  about  such  mat- 
ters ;  but  girls  notice  them  very  early ;  and  nothing  sounds  m<H*6 
disagreeably  than  for  a  little  thing  to  be  saying  "Mother  gave 
a  good  deal  for  that,"  or,  when  a  thing  is  broken,  "  They  can  buy 
another." 

Girls  should  not  have  what  is  called  pocket  money.  As  long  as 
they  are  children,  they  should  receive  whatever  they  have  from  their 
parents,  and  with  gratitude,  but  without  adverting  to  the  large  or 
small  expense  of  it  Thus  they  will  receive  any  little  thing  with  as 
much  pleasure,  and  will  be  as  thankful  for  it,  as  if  it  were  something 
far  more  costly.  It  is  much  more  affecting  and  more  beautiful  to  see 
children  on  a  birthday  presenting  flowers  which  they  have  gathered 
or  cultivated  themselves,  or  to  see  them,  with  the  innocent  notion  that 
what  they  like  best,  must  be  most  agreeable  to  others  also,  making  a 
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present  of  one  of  their  playthings,  than  to  see  them  presenting  things 
that  thej  have  bought  with  money  which  was  given  them  before. 

In  like  manner,  any  thing  produced  by  the  labor  of  older  girls  is 
more  valuable  than  any  purchased  gift  This  mode  of  managing 
will  also  early  teach  girls  the  better  way  of  assisting  the  poor,  by 
giving  them  some  article  of  property,  or  something  to  eat 

At  a  subsequent  period  comes  the  time  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
grown-up  daughter  to  aid  her  mother  in  all  the  cares  of  the  latter ; 
and  to  exercise  independently  all  the  various  accomplishments  in 
which  she  has  gradually  been  trained  by  her  industrious  assistance  in 
housekeeping.  If  she  is  a  good  scholar  in  arithmetic,  she  will  easily 
keep  the  housekeeping  accounts ;  and  will  feel  herself  honored  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  household  cares  of  her  mother,  in  return 
for  the  untroubled  careless  happiness  in  which  her  childhood  was 
passed.  All  the  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  cooking,  which  chil- 
dren according  to  their  capacity  can  give  their  mothers,  will  be  made 
pleasant  to  them  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  exercise 
the  foresight  which  is  neqessary. 

An  older  daughter,  by  helping  her  mother  consult  and  manage  for 
the  necessities  and  enjoyments  of  the  younger  ones,  will  learn  better 
how  to  manage  money  than  by  having  an  allowance  with  which  to 
supply  her  own  clothing,  &c.  Nor  will  she  need  any  pocket  money. 
To  a  grown-up,  modest,  intelligent  and  well  trained  daughter,  her 
mother  can  safely  say,  *^  Whatever  is  mine  is  yours  also.^ 

My  reason  for  claiming  tiiat  girls  of  every  rank  and  condition 
should  learn  to  be  skillftil  and  efficient  housekeepers  is,  that  when 
they  become  mistresses  of  a  household,  no  matter  how  splendid  theiv 
situation  in  life,  they  will  need  to  exercise  a  keen  supervision  and  a 
reliable  judgment  over  their  household  mangement ;  and  will  need 
to  know  what  they  may  properly  require  from  their  servants ;  from 
whom  we  find  sometimes  that  too  much  is  demanded,  and  sometimes 
too  little.  But  she  can  not  use  such  a  supervision  and  judgment, 
without  having  before  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  house- 
keeping by  actual  practice  in  managing  them  herself. 

Still  less  can  the  mistress  of  a  family  afford  to  be  without  this 
previous  preparation,  where  her  pecuniary  resources  are  limited.  Early 
training  will  enable  her  to  manage  a  household  even  in  difficult  and 
narrow  circumstances,  and  still  to  preserve  enough  ease  of  mind  and 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  a  shrewd  woman  may 
even  without  such  previous  experience  in  housekeeping,  by  means  of 
a  resolute  will  and  steady  industry,  learn  to  fulfill  her  housewifely 
duties ;  but  she  can  never  avoid  a  preoccupation  with  them,  and  a 
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oertiun  anxietj,  the  neoeasaiy  oontequencei  of  her  want  of  ezperienoe. 
This  will  prevent  her  from  feeling  that  freedom  and  ease  of  mind 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  fi^rther  oultivation  of  some  talents 
very  important  in  the  bmily,  whieh  she  has  probably  somewhat 
dereli^d  before.  A  sense  of  presavre  and  solicitude  abont  honse- 
hold  matters  will  also  operate  to  prevent  her  ear  and  her  mind  from 
being  open  to  the  interests  of  her  husband ;  in  whose  vocation,  and 
intellectual  life,  she  onght  to  take  a  lively  interest 

A  Christian  and  educated  honsewife,  whose  judicious  and  patiently 
efficient  industry  proclaims  itself  in  but  few  words,  and  still  less  in 
inoessaot  restless  hurry  and  scolding  and  unquiet ;  whose  virtues  and 
talents  render  her  home  a  more  pleasant  and  peaceful  spot  to  her 
husband  than  any  other;  who  trains  up  her  children  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  without  any  of  the  narrow  and  mistaken  piet- 
ism which  contemns  and  neglects  any  of  the  talents  which  God  gives 
us ; — such  a  housewife  should  be  the  ideal  result  sought  for  by  female 
education.  Such  a  one  will  unite  the  highest  attainments  in  house- 
keeping and  in  elegant  culture. 

The  Christian  ideal  of  higher  mental  culture  is  something  which  so 
intimately  permeates  and  inspires  to  the  whole  being,  that  it  must 
be  extremely  difficult  to  set  it  ibrth ;  to  do  thus  I  shall  however 
endeavor. 

Culture  is  something  not  confined  to  any  single  points ;  and  should 
hegiu  in  the  earliest  childhood.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  can  be  given  by  any  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
although  instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  culture  as  are  strings  or 
keys  to  a  good  musical  instrument.  The  instrument  will  produce  no 
music,  unless  it  has  both  the  vibrating  body  and  the  whole  structure 
for  acting  upon  it. 

A  young  girl  may  be  instructed,  even  thoroughly  instructed,  to  use 
a  &vorite  mode  of  expression,  on  all  possible  subjects,  without  pos- 
sessing a  single  trace  of  the  higher  grade  of  culture.  This  consists, 
not  merely  in  devel(^ment  of  understanding  or  memory,  but  of  the 
feelings  also ;  in  fact,  of  the  whole  being ;  of  all  the  sacred  gifts  of 
heart  and  head.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  whole  life;  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  family ;  by  the  tone  of  conversation ;  by  a  certain  faculty 
of  observing  every  thing  quietly,  but  of  retaining  and  considering 
only  what  is  good,  what  is  proper.  It  moderates  the  passions, 
watches  over  enthusiasm,  preserves  the  power  of  loving  deeply  and 
purely,  and  keeps  alive  the  power  of  feeling  true  and  pious 
enjoyment  in  nature  and  art  Culture,  in  young  women,  should  never 
develop  into  learning ;  for  then  it  ceases  to  be  delicate  feminine  cul 
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ture.  A  young  woman  can  not  and  ought  not  to  plunge  with  the 
obstinate  and  pereeTering  strength  of  a  man  into  scientific  pursuits, 
so  as  to  become  forgetful  of  every  thing  else.  Only  an  entirely  un- 
womanly young  woman  could  try  to  become  thoroughly  learned,  in  a 
man^s  sense  of  the  term ;  and  she  would  try  in  vain,  for  she  has  not 
the  mental  faculties  of  man. 

In  opposition  to  these  sentiments  I  may  be  directed  to  learned 
ladies ;  a  second-rate  article,  which,  thank  God,  is  extremely  rare.  Of 
the  well-known  Madame  Dader,  Jocher  remarks,  "^  She  had  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  criUcism.''  She  edited  many 
classical  authors ;  translated, amongst  others,  Plautus,  the  ^^Clcuda*^ 
and  the  ^Plutu8^  of  Aristophanes;  and  '^then  applied  herself  to 
Terence  with  so  much  zeal  that  she  got  up  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  labored  at  the  work  all  the  forenoon.''  According  to  this 
account,  Madame  Dacier  was  certainly  a  very  ^  thoroughly  instructed" 
lady.  But  she  was  just  as  deficient  in  delicate  womanly  culture  as 
she  was  thoroughly  learned ;  for  otherwise  how  could  she  have  trans- 
lated those  most  indecent  works  ? 

Compare  with  her  the  princess  in  Goethe's  ^^Torquato  Tasso^*  who 
says, "  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to  understand  what  intelligent  men  say. 
If  an  opinion  is  given  about  a  character  of  antiquity,  or  his  deeds,  or 
if  mention  is  made  of  any  department  of  learning,  which  wide  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  because  elevating  in  tendency, 
I  follow  with  pleasure  such  discourses  of  noble  souls,  because  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  follow  it" 

Only  compare  such  a  princess  with  that  other  caricature  of  a  female 
pedant,  coarse,  amidst  all  her  learning.  The  princess  was  called  a 
scholar  of  Plato ;  but  so  far  was  she  from  measuring  herself  with 
men,  that  she  only  rejoiced  in  being  able  easily  to  understand  and 
follow  the  discourse  of  intelligent  men. 

High  culture  shows  itself  in  the  whole  demeanor  of  a  young 
woman,  before  she  utters  a  single  word  about  any  thing  which  she 
has  learned ;  while  girls  too  oflen  display  the  roost  utter  want  of  cul- 
ture, by  the  tactless  manner  in  which  they  try  to  lug  in  their  little  bits 
of  school  knowledge.  The  studies  of  girls  should  be  intended  not  to  , 
make  them  know  much,  and  still  less  to  make  them  as  it  were  hang 
about  themselves  their  scraps  of  knowledge,  like  lifeless  and  tasteless 
ornaments,  trying  to  look  splendid  in  them ;  but  that  they  should 
thoroughly  assimilate  whatever  they  do  learn  with  their  whole  being, 
and  make  it  a  well-chosen  and  valuable  ornament  of  their  minds. 
Such  a  mode  of  studying  will  secure  them  the  permanent  possession 
of  what  they  learn,  to  their  own  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  all 
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around  thetn ;  and  as  mothers,  tbey  will  be  able  to  communicate  their 
knowledge  to  their  daughters  in  iherbest  way ;  not  merely  to  instruct 
them,  but  to  cultivate  them.* 

VII.  RCADma. 

The  entire  opposite  of  an  elevated  Christian  culture  is  that  vulgar, 
frivolous  perversion  of  it  too  often  found  in  German  families.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  elements  of  this  perverted  culture,  and  have 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  of  them,  the  wretched  habit  of 
reading  romances  of  all  sorts,  just  as  they  may  come  to  hand.  This 
habit  produces  a  sickly  voracity ;  they  read  and  read  without  being 
either  satisfied  or  nourished  by  what  they  swallow  down  so  greedily. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  poison  to  them.  If  a  classical  work  happens 
to  stray  by  mistake  into  their  circulating  library,  they  take  no  notice 
of  it  I  have  quoted  the  young  lady  who  replied,  when  asked  if  she 
had  read  Goethe's  ^Iphipema^^  ^l  believe  so.*' 

All  readiness  and  activity  of  mind  are,  by  such  a  course  of  reading, 
destroyed  in  girls ;  and  they  fall  into  habits  of  constant  absent- 
mindedness,  which  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fulfill  their  household 
duties  skillfully  and  prudently ;  to  live  in  simplicity  and  godliness. 
Serious  and  holy  thoughts  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of  such  a  silly 
ill-read  girl ;  and  indeed,  how  could  they  abide  in  the  same  mind 
with  frivolous  love  stories  and  perverted,  vulgar,  fantastic  notions 
about  love  ? 

The  miserable  results  of  such  wretched  habits  of  reading  should 
admonish  us  to  watch  carefully  over  the  reading  of  our  daughters, 
and  to  select  for  them,  ourselves,  and  with  conscientious  care,  books 
which  shall  promote  our  oligect  of  giving  them  a  pure  and  noble  cul- 
ture, and  one  pleasing  to  God.  On  the  subject  of  this  selection,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  most  rarious  and  conflicting  opinions.  One  eminent 
authority  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  it  is  prudery  to  prevent  girls  from 
reading  Boccacio's  ^  Dtoamercn  ;^'  while  others  pass  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rejecting  books  which  are  entirely  harmless.  Among  the 
latter  are  most  conspicuous  the  fitnatical  and  narrow-minded  pietists, 
who,  in  order  to  be  certain  to  avoid  all  ofifonse,  take  ofiTense  at  all  and 
sundry  books,  scarcely  excepting  books  of  religious  edification. 

It  is  between  these  extremes  that  the  proper  rule  of  proceeding 
will  be  found. 

But  I  shall  hear  it  suggested  that  it  would  be  well,  if  instead  of 
this  admonition,  I  should  set  forth  a  list  of  books  which  might  safely 

*  On  th«  relaileiM  betvef  o  ttwM  Tiewi  of  eultore  uid  Um  ChriMtoti  ideal  of  the  Image  of 
Ood,  eee  under  the  head  of  **  Chrlatlanity  In  Bdoeatioii,*'  la  ^AmtBrUan  Journal  ^  Bduea 
tim,"  Vol.  ¥01.,  p.  216-198. 
22 
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be  put  into  cbildren'a  hands,  I  answer,  that  I  hare  endeaYored  to 
draw  np  such  a  list,  both  by  myself  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  in« 
terested  in  the  subject,  and  have  failed.  I  very  soon  perceived,  more- 
over, the  reasons  why  it  must  of  necessity  fail ;  which  I  can  easily 
explain  by  a  comparison.  I^et  it  be  attempted  to  prepare  a  list  of 
selected  articles  of  food,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  and  healthful  for 
the  most  various  human  constitutions.  How  many  faults  would  be 
found  with  the  choice  made  f  One  can  not  bear  this,  another  that ; 
one  likes  this,  another  that ;  many  will  miss  their  favorite  dishes ;  and 
the  doctor  will  prohibit  many  of  them  to  the  ill  or  sickly. 

Quite  similar  would  be  the  result  of  making  out  a  list  of  books 
selected  for  reading.  One  and  the  same  volume  would  be  sound  and 
nutritious  food  for  one  girl,  and  quite  unsuitable  to  another ;  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  one,  not  at  all  to  another.  In  short,  I  became 
convinced  that  so  great  are  the  differences  between  girls,  in  respect  to 
age,  character,  talent^  taste,  and  cultivation,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  make  out  a  list  which  would  be  suitable  for  all.  It  most 
instead  be  a  duty  of  intelligent  parents  and  teachers  to  select  books 
suitable  for  each  individual  child;  and  for  this  purpose  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  the  children  and  the  books. 

In  thus  selecting,  the  following  principles  must  be  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  To  consider,  whether  in  the  case  of  many  books,  they  shall  be 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  girl,  to  be  read  through  by  herself  without 
any  omissions,  or  whether  they  should  first  be  read  over  by  a 
competent  person,  and  any  unsuitable  portions  left  out  This 
oourse  would  be  beneficial,  especially  with  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. 

2.  That  in  the  family  library  there  are  frequently  books  suitable 
enough  for  men,  but  not  at  all  for  girls.  They  should  therefore  not 
be  permitted  to  pick  and  choose  for  themselves  from  the  whole  col- 
lection, and  still  less  should  they  be  permitted  to  take  out  whatever 
books  they  may  fimcy  from  a  circulating  library. 

3.  That  fashions  prevail  also  in  the  reading  world.  Romances  of 
chivalry  had  their  day,  and  so  did  family  romances,  bandit  romances, 
ghost  romances,  the  ^I£ysterie$  uf  ParU^^^  ^^ Amaranth"  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  While  these  were  the  fStM^hion,  each  was  in  turn  eagerly 
devoured,  and  talked  of  in  all  circles ;  but  how  soon  were  they  forgot- 
ten 1  And  it  was  best  that  they  should  be  foi^tten.  It  would  be 
well  if  girls  could  avoid  ever  occupying  themselves  with  such  mere 
(transient,  fashionable  stuffy  but  should  rather  read  over  and  over 
iigain  the'best  standard  works. 
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We  have  seen  that  a  young  woman  may  possess  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  and  skilly  and  yet  not  be  "cultivated."  The  mental  ac- 
quirement of  girls  are  too  often  mere  memorized  stuff.  Like  Locke, 
their  teachers  have  taken  their  minds  to  be  originally  nothing  but  a 
tabula  ra^a,  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  a  canvass,  on  which  the  painter 
may  represent  many  different  things,  the  canvass  remaining  canvass, 
however,  all  the  while. 

Instruction  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  an  actual  vital 
assimilation  of  what  is  taught;  so  that  all  which  is  learned  may  be 
as  it  were  mental  food,  be  turned  into  flesh  and  blood,  may  serve  to 
increase,  strengthen  and  improve  the  whole  being;  in  short,  may 
promote  the  process  of  culture. 

The  culture  of  girls  commonly  requires  a  process  of  instruction 
entirely  different  from  thiit  of  boys.  The  latter,  with  their  tendency 
to  unruliness,  must  early  be  subjected  to  discipline,  reproved,  accus- 
tomed to  steady  and  persevering  mental  labor,  to  obedient  subjection 
to  a  regular  order  of  things.  Such  a  training  is  required  by  the 
destined  life  and  labors  of  a  man. 

But  such  a  course  of  discipline  would  not  be  the  best  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  girls,  I  have  known  girls  for  whom  their  fathers 
had  prescribed  strict  plans  of  study,  with  time-tables,  Ac,  like  those 
for  a  school,  to  which  they  were  holden  so  closely  that  I  believe  they 
would  scarcely  have  given  themselves  time  during  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  to  carry  a  sick  brother  a  glass  of  water.  No  one 
could  approve  such  a  scheme  as  that 

But  should  there  be  no  regular  school-like  plan  for  the  studies  of 
girls !  Certainly ;  there  must  be  order ;  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  a  school.  Real  order  requires  that  every  thing  be  done  at  the 
moment  when  that  thing  especially  is  needed.  For  example :  if  a 
pastor,  profoundly  engaged  in  reflecting  upon  his  sermon,  were  sum- 
moned to  a  death-bed,  he  ought  to  leave  his  work  on  the  spot  and 
hasten  to  the  sick  man«  The  more  sacred  duties  of  his  office  must 
take  precedence  of  all  study. 

This  example  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  life  of  a  girl.  A  regu- 
lar order  for  the  daily  occupations  should  be  prescribed  for  them ; 
but  they  must  also  be  accustomed  from  early  childhood  to  leave 
books  or  piano  at  any  moment  when  necessary,  to  assist  a  smaller 
child,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their  parents.  Such  eases  can  not  of  course 
be  provided  for  in  the  order  of  the  day :  they  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule.    But  girls  should  also  be  trained,  as  soon  as  the  exceptional 
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ftenrice  is  over,  to  retarn  at  onoe  to  books  or  instrament,  and  go 
quietly  on  with  their  studies  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted. 

School  instruction  is  inferior,  for  girls,  to  home  instruction,  because 
it  affords  no  interval  for  these  services  of  love.  And  if  the  studying 
for  several  hours,  one  after  another,  is  the  one  chief  thing  sought,  then 
the  school  is  unsuitable  for  girls. 

Any  one  wh6  disagrees  with  these  views,  and  so  highly  estimates 
the  importance  of  continuous  study,  uninterrupted  by  any  thing 
whatever,  as  to  consider  such  domestic  services  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  may  perhaps  learn  a  better  way  of  thinking  from 
Goethe : — 

^  Early  let  woman  learn  to  wenef  for  that  ia  her  eaUing: 
For  by  lerviDg  alone  she  attains  to  mling ; 
To  the  weU-deienred  power  which  is  hen  in  the  honaehold. 
The  aialer  serves  her  brother  while  yoimg ;  and  serves  her  parenti ; 
And  all  her  life  is  still  a  oontinual  going  and  coming, 
A  carrying  eTer  and  bringing,  a  making  and  shaping  for  others. 
Well  for  her  if  she  learns  to  think  no  road  a  fool  one. 
To  make  the  hoars  of  the  night  the  same  as  the  boors  of  the  day  j 
To  think  no  labor  loo  trifling,  and  noTcr  too  fine  the  needle ; 
To  forget  herself  altogether,  and  live  in  others  alooe. 
And  lastly,  as  mother,  in  tmth,  she  will  need  every  one  of  the  virtoes." 

These  golden  words  describe  the  most  important  object  in  the 
education  of  girls.  They  ought  to  learn  to  serve,  in  order  that  they 
may  learn  to  love,  not  merely  with  the  tongue  and  with  words,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  And  the  poet  adds,  by  such  serving  they  become 
able  to  rule;  at  least  within  the  department  where  the  authority 
belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  exercising  it 

Fenelon  strongly  objects  to  the  plan  of  insisting  upon  strictly  ob- 
served hours  of  instruction,  like  a  school,  and  that  for  other  reasons 
than  those  already  quoted  from  him.  ''A  too  pedantic  regularity," 
he  observes,  ^*  which  insists  upon  continuous  study  without  any  inter- 
mission, is  very  injurious  to  girls.  Teachers  often  affect  to  prefer  such 
a  regularity,  because  it  is  much  more  easy  for  them  to  do  so  than  to 
exercise  that  incessant  attention  which  takes  advantage  of  any 
favorable  moment 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  describes  the  too  regular  kind  of  in- 
struction :  ^ There  is  no  freedom  nor  cheerfulness  in  it;  it  is  study 
and  nothing  but  study ;  silence,  stiffness,  constant  prohibition  and 
threatening."* 

*  Madame  Neoker  expresses  bsrseir  etrooflj  opposed  to  an  ezccOTlTe  nosnber  of  etudy 
houre,  aud  to  too  long  lesM>nB  (1, 82).  She  saya,  *«  A  quarter  of  an  hoar  le  the  ahortcat  tUns 
which  1  have  allowed  for  one  leeeon ;  hot  Miia  Edgeworth  haa  limited  many  to  fire  minntes 
and  with  good  reanha." 
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Fenelon  requires  an  atteDtion  which  shall  seize  upon  every  favora- 
ble opportunity.  But  such  opportunities  will  occur  far  more  often  to 
a  mother  who  teaches  at  home,  than  to  a  teacher  who  works  in 
school ;  and  the  teacher,  tied  fast  to  his  fixed  hours,  can  not  make 
the  best  use  of  such  fiivorable  opportunities.  I  shall  further  state 
other  weighty  reasons  against  educating  girls  at  schools ;  after  having 
first  explained  why  it  is  so  very  desirable  that  mothers  should  as  far 
as  possible  instruct  their  daughters  at  home. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  our  day,  when  girls  are  more  than  ever 
obliged  to  learn  every  thing  school-wise,  they  would,  on  becoming 
mothers,  find  themselves  able  to  teach  all  that  they  have  learned, 
more  especially  as  the  very  power,  the  art  of  teaching,  is  made  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  studies. 

But  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  I  know  more  than  one  woman  who 
has  been  instructed  for  years  at  a  girPs  school,  and  distinguished  her- 
self there,  and  yet  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  at  all  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children. 

May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  very  practice  of  learning  in  school 
is  the  reason  why,  when  grown  up,  they  find  themselves  quite  incapa- 
ble of  teaching  f  Thus  educated,  they  know  of  no  mode  of  instruc- 
tion except  the  so-called  ^  methodical  ^  one ;  and  if  they  have  them- 
selves remained  natural  and  simple,  they  will  find  that  their  whole  na- 
ture revolts  at  the  attempt  to  teach  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught.  That  which  in  their  teachers  was  so  frequently  a  stifi*  pedantic 
manner,  must,  when  imitated  by  a  woman,  appear  the  most  ridiculous 
caricature.  And  what  mother  would  desire  to  appear  unnatural  and 
ridiculous  to  her  own  children  ? 

If  a  mother  who  was  educated  at  school  is  desirous  of  herself  in- 
structing her  daughters,  she  will  commonly  find  it  necessary  lo  neg- 
lect and  forget  the  methods  which  were  pursued  with  her,  and  to  seek 
to  adopt  for  her  own  purposes  a  simple  and  artistic  one. 

There  are  but  few  studies  in  which  a  mother  can  not  direct  her 
daughters  sufficiently.  Some  however  require  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
who  possesses  both  capacity  and  experience,  and  whose  long  practical 
labors  have  made  him  acquainted  with  many  means  or  lightening 
and  abridging  the  work  of  study.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
first  beginnings  of  some  studies ;  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  play- 
ing the  piano. 

But  such  considerations  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which 
mothers  urge  against  undertaking  to  instruct  their  daughters.  They 
repeat,  '*  We  have  not  the  time ;  we  have  not  the  knowledge ;  we 
have  no  skill  in  teaching  ;^  there  is  almost  nothing  which  they  have 
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not,  except  one  thing  whose  deficiency  they  do  not  willingly  admit — 
steady,  persevering,  conscientious  good-will. 

Many  a  mother  says  she  has  no  time  to  teach  her  daughters,  who 
nevertheless  has  abundance  of  time  for  useless  and  idle  society,  for 
the  theater,  for  all  manner  of  similar  purposes.  If  they  would  only 
reckon  up  the  hours  which  they  thus  waste  in  one  week  I  But  they 
lack  the  requisite  knowledge.  How  easily  might  they  acquire  it,  if 
they  would  only  make  use  of  a  small  part  of  the  time  they  spend  so 
uselessly ;  if  more  especially  they  would  learn  by  the  very  work  of 
teaching.*  Do  they  lack  skill  in  teaching !  A  sensible  mother,  who 
sincerely  loves  her  children,  who  makes  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
educate  them  well,  will,  by  Qod^s  help,  soon  discover  the  best  method, 
a  simple  mode  of  teaching,  not  encumbered  with  artistic  rules ;  and 
for  which  she  can  consult  to  good  advantage  with  her  husband,  and 
with  intelligent  friends.f 

If  she  is  fully  in  earnest  in  her  task,  and  still  finds  that  her  attain- 
ments are  unequal  to  it,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  look  for  help. 

The  best  auxiliary  plan  will  be,  where  several  families  are  like- 
minded  and  in  sufficiently  close  social  relations,  for  one  of  the  mothers, 
say  one  who  knows  French  best,  to  admit  the  daughters  of  the  rest 
to  the  instruction  which  she  gives  her  daughters  in  French ;  for  an- 
other in  like  manner  to  take  charge  of  singing ;  and  so  on. 

If  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  a  number  of 
associated  families  might  employ  a  private  teacher,  who  might  in- 
struct their  daughters  either  in  one  of  their  houses,  or  in  turn  at  each, 
at  €xed  hoursj. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  already  adduced  against  instructing  girls 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  so-called  *'  Institutes,'*§  may  be  mentioned 
the  following : — 

When  children  from  families  of  the  same  general  character,  stand- 
ing and  modes  of  thinking  are  taught  together,  none  of  them  hears 
from  the  other  any  thing  inconsistent  with  what  he  hears  at  home,  or 
with  his  home  impressions.    But  the  case  is  quite  diflferent  at  the 

Institutes,  even  at  the  best  of  them.    At  these  are  found  a  collection 

»'  '  ,    I .  .     I  ■    ■    ■■     . 

•  "Doeendo  diteimtu."    *<  We  learn  by  teaching." 

t  There  !■  a  great  difference  between  modeM  raotherB  who  distrait  their  own  powen,  and 
those  mia-educated,  orer-educated,  conceited  women,  who  think  the  work  of  iuitructing  their 
children  tar  below  thehr  dignity ;  a  boalneM  proper  enough  for  mediocre,  aubordinated 
dnidgee,  bat  not  for  etherial  and  elevated  roinda.  Sncli  mlitaken  mothers  are  founding  braes 
and  tinkling  cymbals ;  they  are  destitute  of  maternal  lore.    But  they  have  their  reward. 

1 1  have  not  mentioned,  because  It  seemed  to  me  too  self-erident,  that  erery  Tather  ought 
to  instruct  his  own  daughters,  so  fiur  as  his  knowledge,  fteulty  for  teaching,  and  leisure  wiH 
admit ;  and  that  be  ought  to  have  a  general  chargt  of  tlieir  instruction  and  education,  and  ia 
more  or  leas  responsible  for  it. 

I  Female  boarding-schools. 
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of  girlfl  from  families  of  the  most  varioiis  and  even  diametrically 
opposite  views  on  religious  and  national  sabjectB,  and  especially  on 
matters  connected  with  social  life  and  amusements.  Girls  who  at 
home  hear  little  of  frivolous  worldly  matters,  such  as  balls,  theaters, 
&o^  here  come  in  contact  with  others  who  describe  these  things  to 
them  as  most  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  arouses  in  them 
the  most  lively  desires  to  attend  theaters  and  balls,  so  that  from  that 
time  forward  they  plague  their  parents  incessantly  with  requests  to 
go  there,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Utter  are  often  weak  enough 
to  let  them  go,  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance. 

Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  the  instruction  of  girls,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  separate  departments  of  it 

1.  Beading, 

The  study  of  reading  should  never  be  commenced  before  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year.  The  more  determinate  and  surer  methods  which  an 
intelligent  and  experienced  schoolmaster  will  use  will  enable  him  to 
teach  reading  very  quickly.  A  mother,  however,  will  proceed  very 
uncertainly  in  the  business ;  will  for  that  reason  make  the  study  very 
disgusting  to  the  children,  and  by  means  of  the  consciousness  that 
she  is  to  blame  for  this,  will  herself  become  disgusted  and  impatient 

When  this  happens,  the  child  will  imbibe  not  only  a  distaste  for 
learning  to  read,  but  against  every  thing  that  she  may  try  to  teach  him. 

But  I  do  not  deny  to  all  mothers  the  ability  to  instruct  in  reading, 
for  I  myself  learned  to  read  from  a  most  loving  and  patient  mother. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  read,  they  no  longer  need  a 
teacher ;  an  intelligent,  educated,  pious  mother  will  herself  be  very 
competent  to  conduct  their  further  studies. 

The  question  will  now  arise,  What  shall  the  children  read  ?  Shall 
it  be  the  "  Children's  Friends,*^  of  which  so  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  issu^,  with  their  tiresome  stories  of  good 
children  and  bad  children,  of  good  William  and  naughty  Louis,  d^cf 
Shall  they  at  the  same  time  commit  to  memory  the  verses  in  these 
books,  such  for  instance  as  that  most  remarkable  one  composed  in  the 
name  of  one  of  these  good  Williams,  by  some  foolish  pedant  well 
grounded  in  vanity,  but  thoroughly  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  which 

b^ns  thus : — 

"  When  I  do  what's  right 
And  with  all  my  might, 
Nor  ever  disobey, 
How  happily  I  play ! 
Praise  from  my  papa, 
Love  from  my  mamm»-~ 
Bvery  thing  I  see 
Loves  and  praises  me.*' 
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But  I  will  devote  no  more  time  to  these  flat  and  tiresome  books; 
most  of  which  originated  in  the  equally  flat  and  wearisome  period  of 
"Nationalism.'* 

At  a  later  period,  other  writers,  especially  Wackernagel,  compiled 
books  based  on  the  right  principle,  namely,  that  children  should  read 
only  good  matter  and  such  as  has  a  permanent  Yalue.  This  principle 
IS  the  more  important,  because  what  children  read  at  an  early  age 
impresses  itself  so  much  more  deeply  upon  the  memory ;  being  almost 
indelible  by  the  course  of  subsequent  years.*  We  merely  would  not 
desire  to  6x  in  their  minds  any  bad  materials,  or  indifferent  ones, 
which  will  grow  there  all  their  lives  like  ill  weeds ;  which  will  be  ever 
re-echoing  there,  like  miserable  street  music  which  we  happen  to  hear, 
and  which  afterwards  continues  to  haunt  us  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

A  second  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  books  for  young 
girls  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  adapted 
to  the  age  and  character  of  these  particular  girls  for  whom  they  are 
chosen.  I  would  not  insist  that  they  must  understand  all  of  the 
books.  At  the  present  day,  as  Ooethe  observes,  the  word  '*  under- 
stand^ is  not  understood.'  It  is  most  commonly  misused  by  school- 
teachers ;  and  it  can  not  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  which  chil- 
dren particularly  like.  Ought  they  not  to  read  Grimm's  fairy  stories 
until  they  understand  them  ?  They  should  not  be  put  to  read  what 
they  are  able  to  understand,  but  what  they  like.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mother  to  watch  conscientiously  that  they  shall  learn  only  to 
like  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  that  they  shall  read  only  such 
materials;  and  that  no  bad  books  shall  get  into  their  hands. 

If  a  child  is  interested  in  a  book,  the  mother  will  be  under  no 
necessity  to  constrain  her  to  read  it.  She  will  not,  for  instance,  be 
obliged  to  take  pains  to  confine  her  little  scholar^s  attention  while 
reading  the  story  of  Aschenbrbdel ;  or  the  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
And  it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  the  child  to  be  able  to  read  the 
stories  which  it  has  learned  to  like  by  hearing  them  often  told ;  and 
it  will  be  no  more  satisfied  with  reading  them  over  and  over,  than  it 
was  before  with  hearing  them  told. 

Besides  Grimm's  stories,  much  good  matter  for  children  has  been 
written  by  Pocci.  Such  are  also  Speckter's  fables,  and  many  portions 
of  Hebel,  Schubert,  Claudius  and  Uhland.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
reading  the  Bible. 

If  we  desire  to  make  the  children  thoroughly  dislike  reading,  we 

•  Fenelon't  obterratioii  on  this  point  ia,  **  It  moit  be  remembered,  that  at  this  age  nothing 
•hoald  be  pot  Into  the  mind  which  we  do  not  deelre  to  have  remain  there  during  the  whole 
life." 
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can  find  no  better  mode  than  by  overloading  the  simplest  matter  for 
reading  with  remarks,  expositions,  applications,  d;c. ;  by  making  them 
rewrite  it  in  other  words ;  and  performing  other  insufferable  pedantic 
school  exercises.  Natural  good  sense  will  protect  a  mother  against 
such  absurdities. 

It  may  be  inexpedient  even  to  cause  the  children  to  repeat  stories 
which  they  have  heard  or  read.  Fenelon  says,  on  this  point,  with 
great  good  judgment,  **  Stories  should  not  be  told  them  as  if  they 
were  lessons ;  the  diildren  should  not  be  made  to  repeat  them.  Such 
repetitions,  unless  quite  spontaneous,  are  irksome  to  the  children,  and 
deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  of  the  stories.  If  the  child  has  a 
fiieility  in  talking,  he  will  of  his  own  accord  tell  over  such  stories  as 
he  likes  best,  to  persons  whom  he  loves.  But  such  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  the  rule.**  The  same  principle  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  the  subsequent  exercise  of  written  repetition. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  insufferable  affected  style  of  reading 
which  is  so  unnaturally  taught  to  girls.  Against  this  style  Fenelon 
appeared,  as  an  advocate  of  a  natural  style  of  reading ;  and  in  an 
age  and  country  where  unnatural  fashions  were  culminating,  in  vast 
periwigs,  and  in  hoop-petticoats.  We  Germans  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves !  Fenelon's  observations  are  as  follows :  **  All  the  ad- 
vantage of  instruction  in  reading  is  nulli6ed  by  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing children  to  use  an  artificial  mode  of  emphasizing.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  to  make  them  read  without  ady  faults.  The  proper 
object  is,  to  make  them  read  naturally ;  as  they  speak.  If  they  read 
in  any  other  tone,  their  practice  is  worthless;  it  is  mere  school 
declamation." 

2.   Writing, 

As  soon  as  girls  have  learned  to  read,  they  may  be  taught  writing ; 
which  should  be  done  by  a  skillfol  teacher.  When  they  have  learned 
to  write,  they  may  begin  spelling,  which  the  mother  can  teach. 

I  agree  with  Borroann,  that  writing  is  really  learned  by  reading ; 
because  it  is  mainly  the  eye  which  acts,  by  furnishing  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  which  the  words  must  be  written. 

The  mother  may  proceed  by  dictating  to  her  daughters  something 
which  they  have  already  read,  in  some  good  book ;  what  is  written 
may  then  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  the  book,  and  then  written 
out  clean  by  the  pupils.  The  faults  may  be  entered  in  a  book  by 
themselves.  If  the  matter  was  at  first  written  without  errors,  the 
transcription  may  be  omitted.  I  know  by  experience  that  under  this 
system,  girls  will  make  a  progress  that  is  daily  perceptible ;  only  con- 
tinued patience  is  necessary  in  the  mother.    If  the  mother  be  not 
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herself  entirely  perfect  in  her  spelling,  ehe  can  still  correct  the  wnt- 
ii^gy  bj  a  careful  comparison  with  the  print ;  which  will  improve  her 
own  spelling  at  the  same  time.      » 

{Later  odditiondl  paragraphia)  Since  writing  thus  far  on  the  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  reading,  I  have,  for  the  first  time,  become 
acquainted  with  that  method  which  begins  with  teaching  writing,  and 
proceeds  from  that  to  reading.  By  this  method,  the  pupils  at  first 
learn  to  write  all  the  single  letters,  from  copies  furnished  them  ;  then 
combinations  of  two  letters,  say  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel,  such 
as  ba,  be,  bi,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  alphabet  Then  follow  com* 
binations  of  three  or  more  letters ;  and  words.  Thus  writing  and 
reading  of  what  is  written  go  on  hand  in  hand.  After  thorough 
practice  in  such  writing  and  reading,  the  written  letters  may  then  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  printed  ones,  and  then  syllables, 
words  and  sentences ;  by  which  they  will  learn  to  read  print  without 
much  trouble.    This  method  seems  to  possess  many  advantages. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  girls,  who  like  to  be 
employed  in  something  that  occupies  their  hands,  and  are  even  too 
fond  of  drawing  on  the  slate.  Accordingly,  they  learn  to  write  down 
and  read  off  letters,  words  and  sentences,  by  this  method  with  much 
greater  interest  than  if  they  were  required  in  a  more  passive  manner 
merely  to  recognize  and  read  them  from  printed  pages. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in  respect  to  spelling ;  especially 
in  that  this  method  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  close  and  particuUr 
attention  to  each  single  letter.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance 
for  the  attainment  of  a  correct  habit  in  orthography ;  and  the  method 
itself  brings  up  the  correct  spelling  of  many  words. 

It  is  an  additional  and  not  insignificant  consideration,  that  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  supply  the  place  of  others  frequently 
used,  which  are  unnatural  and  disagreeable. 

8.  French.    EngUeh. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  common  mode  of  teaching  French, 
and  the  purpose  of  it.  Although  I  expressed  disapprobation  of  both  of 
them,  still  I  did  not  mean  that  as  sodety  is  at  present  constituted,  it 
would  be  expedient  not  to  learn  French  at  all. 

The  mother  might  b^n  her  daughter's  instruction  in  French  in  an 
exceedingly  quiet  way,  by  saying  two  or  three  French  words  every 
day  to  them,  while  they  are  knitting  or  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  by  repeating  them  until  they  are  well  impressed  on  their 
minds.  In  this  manner,  the  children  would  in  the  course  of  a  year 
gather  quite  a  valuable  collection  of  words,  which  might  afterwards 
be  shown  to  them  in  print,  and  then  copied  by  them ;  a  process 
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whicn  will  aoqnaiDt  them  with  the  great  differeoce  between  the  Ger- 
man and  French  orthography.  They  may  then  learn  the  declensions 
and  regular  conjngationa;  then,  by  rote,  the  irregular  verba,  and  then 
they  may  begin  to  read  French,  and  to  translate  it  orally  and  in  writ« 
ing.  For  this  latter  purpose  some  good  reading-book  should  be  used, 
arranged  upon  the  prinmple  of  proceeding  from  easier  to  harder 
lessons. 

Oral  translation  should  at  first  be  as  literal  as  possible,  without  re- 
ference to  the  German  idiom.  For  instance,  ^^U  me  semble  que  je 
pourrais  ais6ment  repondre  k  cela,*'  should  be  first  translated  :*  ^  It 
me  seems  that  I  could  easily  answer  to  that  f  and  afterwards  into  the 
more  idiomatic  form,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  easily  answer  that*' 
If  entire  periods  are  translated  together,  and  freely,  without  this 
direct  attention  to  the  sense  of  each  word,  the  pupils  will  misunder- 
stand many  words,  and  substitute  them  for  each  oUier.f 

The  mother  may  read  to  Uie  g^rls  the  banning  of  some  interest- 
ing story  from  the  German  translation ;  and  may  then  give  them 
the  whole  in  the  French,  without  any  translation.  Curiosity  to  know 
the  sequel  of  the  story  will  impel  them  to  master  the  whole  of  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked.  What  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing in  German  composition !  I  reply,  careful  translation  from 
the  French,  and  afterwards  fi-om  the  English,  into  good  German,  is 
the  best  exercise  in  composition*  If  the  mother  doubts  her  capacity 
to  correct  such  translations,  let  her  give  lessons  from  some  French 
book  of  which  a  good  translation  is  at  hand,  which  she  can  consult 
in  correcting.  Madame  Necker  recommends  careful  written  transla- 
tion as  "  practice  in  good  style,**  and  also  as  "  practice  in  patience ;  a 
quality  very  likely  to  fail  women  in  intellectual  labor." 

Besides  translations  from  German  into  French,  may  be  used  also 
translations  from  French  into  German ;  which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  translations  of  the  class,  by  comparison. 

When  (he  girls  have  got  so  far  in  French  that  they  can  read  an 
easy  book  without  especial  effort  and  constant  use  of  the  dictionary, 
they  may  begin  English,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  b^gan 
French. 

But  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  course  in  relation  to  speaking 
French )  In  my  opinion,  girls  who  have  committed  to  memory  French 
words,  phrases,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  have  secured  a  store  of 
French  words  and  idioms  by  reading  and  translating  firom  French 

*  In  place  of  the  GermaD  tranalacloii,  Bngliah  Is  here  giTen,  of  eoane,  but  the  point  will  b« 
Mflklently  dear.— TroiM. 

t  What  I  hare  aald  to  another  place  reapectlng  the  abeard  sjctein  of  Hamilton,  will  aoffl 
eleotly  ahow  that  I  am  not  here  recommeDdiog  tt—^^Ameriean  JourruA  tf  Education,**  Vol 
VI^  p.  687. 
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boolcs,  and  whose  mothera  have  made  them  practice  speaking  French 
to  a  moderate  extent,  will  necessarily  speak  it  better  than  those  who 
have  only  been  practiced  in  talking  over  a  narrow  selection  of  phrases 
which  embody  no  thought,  but  are  merely  the  current  conventionalisms 
of  governesses. 

Jbi  point  of  literature,  England  confessedly  offers  a  much  greater 
choice  generally,  and  specially  for  girls,  of  valuable,  morally  pure  and 
interesting  books,  than  France.  Among  other  advantages,  it  con- 
tains many  books  for  children  which  are  so  natural  and  simple  as 
quite  to  pat  to  shame  many  of  the  childish  and  affected  German 
books  for  children.  For  this  reason,  and  tor  many  others,  I  think 
that  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  select  but  one  of  the  two  languages, 
French  or  English,  for  a  girl  to  study,  it  should  'be  English. 

4.  Arithmetie. 

I  have  but  little  additional*  to  say  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
arithmetic.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  mother  to  teach  her  little  ones  to  count 
with  beans,  nuts,  <fec.,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  adding, 
subtracting  and  dividing.  It  would  be  my  advice  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  counters  already  described,  in  order  to 
give  the  children  correct  ideas  and  readiness  in  writing  numbers; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  understanding  of  and  readiness  in 
managing  the  decimal  system — a  very  important  point.  After  this 
period  however,  it  will  be  best  to  employ  a  teacher ;  not  a  pedanti* 
oally  methodical  one,  but  a  simply  practical  one,  to  give  the  little 
girls  skill  in  those  parts  of  arithmetic  which  they  will  need  to  use  in 
after-life ;  especially  in  mental  arithmetic  The  degree  to  which  a 
mother  can  be  of  use  in  this  matter  depends  upon  her  attainments  in 
arithmetic.  She  might  in  any  event  now  and  then  give  the  girls  a 
problem  in  mental  arithmetic  while  they  are  sewing  and  knitting. 

6.  Sinpinff, 

There  are  now-a-days  but  few  mothers  who  have  not  learned  to 
sing  while  young,  either  at  school  or  of  a  singing-master ;  but  usually, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good  appearance 
in  society.  But  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  accompany  women  all 
through  their  lives.  Thus,  Madame  Necker  says,!  *^  If  our  love  of 
art  were  perfectly  pure,  we  should  not  lay  aside  music  as  soon  as  we 
find  ourselves  too  old  to  make  a  show  with  it  in  society.  It  would 
continue  to  delight  our  children,  to  adorn  our  domestic  life,  to  sanctify 
and  cheer  us,  and  to  encx>urage  and  support  us  even  if  left  to 
solitude." 

I  have  oftien  heard  young  mothers  say,  "•  I  sung  much  when  I  was 

'     •  ^Ameriotm  Jmtmal  ^  EdtuaHon,"  Vol.  VIIl^  pp.  170-182.         t  Part  I^  p.  160. 
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a  joong  girl,  but  not  such  aongs  aa  I  can  sing  with  my  daughters.'* 
And  it  is  very  true  that  opera  airs^  and  the  artificial  affected  songs 
now  taught  to  young  ladies,  are  quite  unadapted  to  children,  and  that 
it  would  be  altogether  unfortunate  to  have  them  introduced  into  the 
nursery.  If  such  music  is  the  only  kind  that  the  mother  knows,  she 
should  first  buy  a  good  book  of  church  chorals,  arranged  rhythmically, 
because  children  will  learn  and  retain  such  more  easily  than  un* 
rhythmic  ones.  Out  of  this  book  she  should  herself  learn  such  hymns 
as  are  best  for  family  worship,  and  should  practice  them  with  her' 
children,  so  that  she  and  they  can  sing  them  at  morning  and  evening 
along  with  the  whole  household.  Then  let  her  procure  a  good  col- 
lection of  songs ;  say  the  "  German  mmgtfar  Yowng  and  Old,^^*  and 
make  use  of  that  But  she  should  in  any  case  beware  <^  being 
betrayed  into  the  use  of  any  of  the  foolish  and  feeble  songs  about 
youth  and  virtue,  which  are  got  up  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  only  singing  practice  proper  for  little  girls,  is  simply  the 
natural  einging  together  of  easy  pious  or  joyous  8ong8,f  without  any 
methodical  instruction  at  any  prescribed  time.  They  should  not  be 
made  to  sing  any  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  them.  If  any  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  destitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  to  take  no  pleas* 
nre  in  singing  with  the  rest,  she  should  be  allowed  to  be  silent,  so  aa 
not  to  interrupt  the  rest  She  should,  however,  commit  to  memory 
the  words  that  are  sung ;  which  the  nngers  will  remember  without  that 
by  repeating  them  in  singing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  she  will  join  in  with  the  rest  If  the  children  fail  in 
singing  the  first  time,  they  should  by  no  means  be  laughed  at;  for 
practice  will  remedy  the  defects.  Nor  should  even  very  little  chil* 
dren  be  prevented  from  joining  in  with  the  others ;  and  they  will  be 
found  surprisingly  soon  to  master  the  melody.  It  is  ^  out  of  the 
moutbs  of  babes  and  sucklings,''  that,  we  are  told,  God  ^  hath  per- 
fected praise.*' 

If  the  mother  is  quite  incapable  of  teaching  her  children  singing, 
t.  f.,  unable  to  sing  a  melody,  the  £ither,  or  some  other  member  of 
the  household,  or  some  female  friend,  should  be  induced  to  sing  fre- 
quently with  the  children ;  for  if  they  are  to  develop  into  highly 
cultivated  adults,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
singing. 

Scientific  instruction  in  singing  should  never  be  given  to  girls  until 
they  are  grown  up  and  well  developed  physically.     If  it  is  done 

*  **Deui§ehe  LiederfVtr  Jung  und  AH."    Berlin :  Reimer,  pabliiher,  ISia 
t**OM  and  new  99ng9  ybr  ehUdrmn  with  oatfa  and  mdodii§i  {AUe  und  neng.  Kinder- 
laeder,    Mit  BUdem  und  Sitigweimny*    Edited  by  F.  PoccI  and  R.  Yon  Banner.    PrcM 
*)f  Onitar  MayeT,  Leipzig    I  would  recommend  thie  little  booli,  were  I  not  one  of  Its  editors 
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before,  there  is  danger  of  important  injury  to  their  health,  and  also 
of  permanently  destroying  their  voioes.  There  may  be  some  ezoep* 
tions  to  this  rule,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  it.  Grown-up  girls,  if  their 
health  is  sound  and  their  lungs  strong,  may  now  receive  instruction  in 
singing,  of  an  artistic  character,  but  it  should  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  school  Unless  the  mother  is  entirely  capable  of 
superintending  this  part  of  their  instruction,  a  skillful  teacher,  male 
or  female,  should  have  charge  of  it  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  every 
town  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  such  teacher  who  instructs  in 
the  old  style,  without  being  infected  by  the  vicious  modern  method. 
For  the  really  good  training  of  her  voice,  a  girl  should  first  for  a  long 
time  sing  scales,  learn  to  hold  notes,  t6  make  runs  and  trills,  to  take 
intervals  accurately,  Ac,  until  thoroughly  able  to  execute  them  ;  all 
before  being  taught  any  diflScult  song  or  aria.  It  is  only  by  such 
practice  that  the  singer  gains  entire  control  of  her  own  voice,  and 
learns  to  manage  her  breath  and  voice  both,  so  as  to  avoid  any  risk 
to  her  health  through  too  much  singing.  Nor  can  a  truly  scientific 
method  of  vocalizing  be  attained  without  such  a  symmetrical  course  of 
training  as  this ;  nor  that  entire  certainty  and  freedom  in  execution, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  herself  up  to  the  singing  so  as 
to  fully  apprehend  and  give  the  expression. 

Many  directions  for  vocalizing  may  be  given  by  the  teacher ;  for 
instance,  on  the  mode  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the 
voice;  and  of  always  beginning  with  a  soft  low  tone.  This  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  school ;  while  the  present  practice  is,  often  to 
begin  with  a  mere  scream,  and  of  delivering  the  upper  notes  in  an 
actual  yell.  But  the  most  essential  quality  of  good  vocalization  is, 
that  the  heart  shall  be  really  in  the  music,  and  that  the  singer  shall 
herself  really  feel  what  she  sings,  or  if  her  song  be  descriptive  or 
narrative,  shall  entirely  sympathize  with  it  This  principle  also  makes 
it  evident  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  text  and  music  of  songs  should 
be  noble  and  good  in  character ;  for  no  one  would  wish  bis  daughters 
to  be  singing  frivolous  meaningless  songs  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  full  sympathy  with  such.  The  poor  girls,  whose 
practice,  commonly,  only  teaches  them  to  produce  an  entirely  false 
'^effect"  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  are  fortunate  that  it  is  so; 
that  they  merely  utter  the  sounds,  without  feeling  or  intelligence ; 
without  being  in  the  least  moved  by  the  matter  of  what  they  sing.  I 
once  heard  a  young  lady,  in  a  large  assembly,  sing  a  new  song  with 
so  much  feeling  as  to  produce  in  me  much  sympathy  for  her,  that  she 
should  so  young  be  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  feeling  of  so  pas- 
sionate a  poem.    But  as  I  had  not  understood  a  single  word  of  it,  T 
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afterwarda  aaked  her  the  subiUiioe  of  the  text  She  replied  that  it 
had  only  been  given  her  to  nng  in  eompany,  and  that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  trouble  henelf  abont  the  meaning  of  the  words.  But  is 
it  then  right  to  train  human  beings  as  one  would  train  a  buli-^ncb, 
whose  nature  it  is  to  learn  to  whistle  tunes  without  inquiring  into  the 
words? 

A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  scientiBc  instruo- 
tion  in  singing,  which  girls  should  only  receive  after  they  are  grown 
up,  and  their  previous  merely  natural  practice,  during  which  they  only 
sing  songs  without  any  methodical  training  at  all,  and  learn  to  ung 
correctly  by  listening  to  and  following  with  the  correct  sieging  of 
others. 

But  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  all  whose  voices  are  even 
moderately  good,  should  pass  through  the  good  old-fashioned  course 
of  instruction  in  singing,  it  is  still  far  better  that  they  should  sing  by 
rote  all  their  lives,  than  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  a  perverted 
method.  But  if  confined  to  such  mere  natural  singing,  the  pupil 
should  from  the  beginning  take  every  opportunity  to  hear  good  sing- 
ing;, with  a  view  to  her  own  improvement 

.  A  really  good  method  of  teaching  singiog  ought  no  more  to 
destroy,  by  its  study  and  practice  of  great  masterpieces,  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  simplest  good  music— even  popular  songs — than  the 
reading  of  Faust  ought  to  destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoying  Goethe's 
minor  poems.  The  greatest  singers — Catalani  for  instance — ^have 
produced  their  most  powerful  effidcts  by  singing  **  God  save  the  King ;'' 
as  has  Jenny  Lind  by  her  national  melodies. 

6.  Learning  the  piano-forU, 

Much  of  what  was  said  of  singing,  applies  to  instruction  upon  the 
piano-forte ;  although  in  one  respect  they  differ  essentially.  Sing- 
ing is  innate  in  a  well-organised  person,  as  much  as  in  the  birds ; 
thousands  of  people  sing  merely  by  instinct ;  the  proportion  of  really 
trained  singers  is  very  small.  But  playing  the  piano  is  bom  in  nobody. 
Each  person  must  learn  it  separately,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language ; 
while  singing  is  a  classified  mother  tongue. 

Playing  the  piano  is  Uierefore  an  art,  in  every  sense ;  and  should 
not  be  studied  at  too  late  a  period.  This  instruction  the  mother 
should  not  give  unless  she  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  trained  and  skill- 
ful player,  but  also  very  patient  Otherwise,  it  will  be  much  better 
to  employ  as  capable  a  teacher  as  can  be  found. 

There  quickly  appears  a  diflEerenoe  amongst  scholars  on  the  piano. 
Some  are  not  satisfied  with  moderate  acquirements,  but  must  proceed 
to  studies  of  a  higher  grade ;  while  far  the  most  girls,  as  well  as  their 
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parents,  contemplate  a  grade  of  attainment  much  lower,  though  still 
very  desirable.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  con- 
fine them  within  these  limits,  as  will  be  perceived  on  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  sort  of  instruction  on  the  piano  which  can  be 
had  in  the  country,  and  in  small  towns.  In  such  places  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  an  instructor  skillful  enough  to  teach  his  pupils  to 
execute  the  more  difficult  class  of  compositions ;  and  the  piano  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  school-teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  should  be  instructed  in  a  good  style  of  piano-playing,  that  their 
taste  for  good  music  should  be  developed,  so  that  they  shall  after- 
wards be  able  to  teach  to  play  good  music,  and  no  other.  The  kind 
of  music  to  which  I  here  refer  is  only  the  simplest ;  especially  chorals, 
popular  melodies,  accompaniments  to  songs,  &c.  Ability  to  execute 
such  music  upon  the  piano,  will  enable  a  young  girl  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  after-life  to  her  hus- 
band and  children ;  and  to  cheer,  adorn,  ennoble  and  sanctify  her 
home. 

Opportunities  for  a  higher  musical  culture  are  commonly  to  be 
found  only  in  cities.  But  what  is  learned  even  there,  no  matter  with 
how  much  application  and  expenditure  of  time,  is  unfortunately  too 
often  only  that  mere  heartless  skill  in  execution  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  most  important  point  therefore  is,  to  find  the 
right  sort  of  a  music  teacher.  The  model  of  such  a  teacher,  among 
those  known  to  me,  was  music-director  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  school  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
who  had  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions  of  his  son  Emanuel  Bach 
at  Hamburg. 

ForkeUs  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  to  play  the  piano-forte.  **  Bach's  method," 
says  Forkel,  '*  was  the  most  instructive,  efficient  and  certain,  that  ever 
existed.  First  he  taught  the  touch.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
beginners  during  several  months  play  nothing  except  separate  exer- 
cises for  each  finger  of  each  hand,  with  special  reference  to  a  dear 
and  definite  touch ;  and  for  this  kind  of  practice  he  wrote  six  little 
preludes,  and  six  duetts."*  "  After  this,  he  gave  his  pupils  more  im- 
portant pieces  by  himself,  such  as  would  best  exercise  their  powers. 
To  help  them  at  difficult  pointe,  he  used  the  judicious  plan  of  play- 
ing the  whole  piece  over  to  them;  saying,  *It  should  sound  so.*  It 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  many  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan." 
The  pupil,  ^*  whose  business  it  is  to  reproduce  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether, in  its  true  character,'^  thus  acquired  an  ideal  which  he  applied 

•  PubIIah«d  b7  Petera'  of  Leipsif. 
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all  his  industry  to  endeavor  to  equal.  The  method  was  »actly  the 
opposite  of  that  used  by  so  many  teachers,  who  merely  show  the 
pupils  how  they  ought  to  execute  sotne  single  passage  before  they 
comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  piece,  and  thus  the  style  and 
execution  appropriate  to  it ;  although  it  is  this  understanding  of  the 
whole  which  is  indispensable  before  the  proper  mode  of  playing  each 
part  can  be  understood. 

lliese  remarks,  it  is  true,  do  not  apply  to  those  rery  common  pieces 
of  munc  which  consist  of  nothing  but  a  patchwork  of  musical  scnqps 
and  phrases ;  but  only  to  those  which  have  a  symmetrical  character, 
and  distinct  musical  physiognomy.  This  is  the  character  of  Bach's 
compositions ;  which  we  like  better  the  oftener  we  play  them ;  just 
as  one  whom  we  love,  becomes  more  and  more  beloved  by  longer  in- 
tercourse. When  we  like  a  piece  of  music  in  that  way,  when  we 
come,  so  to  speak,  into  a  personal  relation  with  it,  we  shall  execute  it 
with  a  sort  of  pious  feeling,  which  will  scrupulously  avoid  whatever 
may  injure  its  beauty  or  turn  it  into  caricature. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  music  teachers  could  be  found,  capable  of 
instructing  in  Bach's  manner.  Could  this  happen,  the  compositions 
of  that  great  master  might  again  come  into  vogue;  com  positions 
profound  and  full  of  feeling,  but  still  pure  and  holy,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ungovemed  fleshly  passion.*  Such  music  is  most  appro- 
priate for  girls ;  whereas  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of  that  very 
common  mawkishly  sentimental  kind  of  music  which  is  either  full  of 
an  impure  fire,  or  ^uite  burned  out 

I  need  not  observe  that  I  do  not  mean  that  girls  ought  to  play 
nothing  at  all  except  Sebastian  Bach's  compositions.  The  especially 
important  point  is,  that  they  should  not  only  be  thoroughly  instructed 
ttom  the  beginning,  but  that  they  should  never  at  any  time  be  allowed 
to  play  mere  musical  nonsense  of  a  low  grade.  Bach's  preludes  and 
^  inventions  "  for  beginners  have  however  a  permanent  artistic  value. 

The  rule  that  children  shall  never  read  any  thing  of  a  bad  or  vulgar 
character  is  entirely  applicable  to  music.  If  they  are  always  brought 
up  to  hear,  sing,  and  play  only  good  music,  as  they  grow  up  and  their 
sphere  of  knowledge  increases,  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  them 
to  avoid  promptly  whatever  is  disagreeable  and  bad,  and  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good;  no  matter  in  what  form.  They  will  find 
pleasure  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters  however  diverse ;  in  Pales- 
trina  and  Lasso,  as  well  as  in  Handel  and  Gluck ;  and  so  they  will  in 

*  That  aWe  masleian,  Meodelawhn  Barttaoldf,  bad  the  trcateit  admiration  ibr  Bach ;  and 
it  wai  bjT  his  means  that  Baeh'a  Baatar  mvuHc  was  performed  in  Berlin  In  1898,  after  remaining 
in  alienee  for  a  hundred  years  since  1798. 

23 
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th«  mmpIeBt  popular  soi^.  The  case  is  fat  otherwise  with  those 
rery  numeroos  persons  who  have  been  so  nnfortiiiiate  as  to  hear  and 
prsetioe  and  get  aecostemed  ooly  to  had  musie.  It  is  very  anoom- 
moQ  and  rery  dSffienlt  for  sodi  to  parify  their  habits,  to  acquire  aew 
ones^  and  to  turn  back  to  what  is  pure  aud  beautiful.  Such  an  ex- 
oeption  was  a  student  who  came  to  Forkel  to  take  music  lessons. 
Forkel,  learning  that  he  had  already  played  a  good  deal,  required 
lum  to  execute  some  piece  on'  the  spot  The  young  man  did  so, 
evidently  thinking  that  he  succeeded  excelienUy.  When  he  con- 
cluded, Forkel  said,  **  9ee  here,  my  dear  iriend,  you  will  have  to  begin 
by  forgetting  every  thbg  that  you  have  learned  so  for."  Without 
being  discouraged,  the  young  man  set  to  work  and  studied  diligently 
under  Forkel,  with  good  suocess.  This  story  I  have  from  his  own 
mouths 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  of  singing  and  piano-playing  is  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  experience.  If  there  are  any  points  which  seem 
olijectionable,  I  refer  to  the  most  excellent  and  never  suflSciently  to  be 
reoommended  work  of  Thibaut,  *^0n  Purity  in  Musie  (Ueber  Bein- 
heitin  Tonkumt);^*  a  book  which  has  had  an 'incredible  influence 
towards  a  renewal  of  the  recognition  and  practice  of  good  music,  and 
the  disuse  of  bad.*  The  editor  of  the  last  edition,  Ministerial-coun- 
dllor  Bfthr,  takes  special  notice  of  the  fact  that  Thibaut,  by  the  term 
^  Purity  in  music,*'  meant  by  no  means  merely  technical  purity  of 
touch  or  expression.  ^  What  he  mejant,"  says  B&hr,  "^  was  something 
quite  different,  much  loftier,  I  might  even  say  a  moral  quality."  For 
this  reason  he  was  ^  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  every  thing  shallow, 
vulgar,  unhealthy  or  flippant"  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction 
<^  quoting  the  following  paragraphs  from  Thibaut : — 

'^  Music  has  one  particularly  dangerous  quality.  In  a  painting,  if 
there  is  a  limb  wrongly  drawn,  or  an  immoral  character,  the  correct 
eye  finds  at  once  a  reason  for  criticism,  or  modesty  turns  aside  the 
gaze,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  others.  But  into  music  can  creep 
every  thing  impure,  spasmodic,  immoral ;  and  thus  the  whole  atten- 
tion  may  be  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  what,  if  represented  by 
words  or  the  pencil,  would  for  decency's  sake  be  at  once  repelled, 
n^erefore  it  is  that  the  work  of  our  composers  and  musical  virtuosos 
is  easy.  Tendencies  to  nervous  weakness,  to  wildness,  extravagance, 
vulgar  pleasure,  aflbrd  only  too  many  strings  which  easily  respond  to 

•  Id  1851,  elcren  jttn  after  Um  aoChor'a  death,  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  pubUsbed. 
When  it  first  appeared,  in  1828,  its  interest  and  Talae  were  much  increased  to  me  bj  the  lact 
that  ever  since  1801, 1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  sang,  with  pore  minds  and  pure  voieea. 
In  the  house  of  my  late  father-in-law,  ChapeJ-masUr  Relchardt,  the  very  masterpieces  so 
much  praisea  by  Thibaut,  of  Palestrina,  Leo,  Durante,  Hindel,  ^te. 
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the  touoh,  and  even  the  eoBBOuBenr  often  has  to  lisien  in  silence  to 
the  exclamation  of  ^  Oh  how  beantifiil  P  fer  rerj  ahame,  becanse  the 
eorreoi  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  phrase  could  not  decently  be 
folly  stated.  And  if  the  puMic  is  played  well  into  such  halnts  of 
▼ulgar  and  evil  pielbiences^  this  had  taste,  once  confirmed,  wiH 
despotically  govern  artists.^ 

^  Plato  has  spoken  against  the  corrupting  tendency  of  music  But 
what  would  he  say,  if  he  should  hear  the  musical  torments  that  we 
have  now-a-days  to  endm« ;  the  compositions  botched  together  in  so 
many  unnatond  ways,  so  extravagant  in  softness,  in  wildness,  in 
amatery  expression,  and  yet  so  seldom  possessing  the  real  musical 
foel" 

^In  music,  as  at  present  usually  employed  as  a  department  of 
culture,  we  find  everywhere  ornament,  a  mass  of  wonderful  diffi- 
culties, overloaded  decoration  instead  of  feeling  and  clearness ;  but 
very  little  material  for  encouragement  or  pleasure,  except  in  the  way 
of  gratifying  vanity  or  artistic  self-conceit  Thus  it  happens  that  our 
young  women,  as  soon  as  they  are  mistresses  of  a  home  where  they 
can  command  their  time,  joyfully  throw  all  the  so-called  *  scientifie 
compositions,'  which  they  have  learned,  to  the  winds." 

^  Music  only  shows  itself  divine  to  us,  when  it  carries  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  an  idealized  state  of  susceptibility.  A  musician  who 
can  not  accomplish  this  object  is  nothing  except  a  mere  mechanic,  or 
hod-carrier.** 

'^The  fitvorite  'effects' are  for  the  most  part  only  evidences  of 
ignorance,  or  of  a  cowardly  desire  to  serve  and  please  every  body. 
Nature  does  not  proceed  by  leaps ;  and  healthy  feeling  does  not  stray 
about  at  random,  nor  proceed  to  extravagance.  The  favorite  sym- 
phonies, fantasias,  pot-pourris,  and  so  forth,  are  therefore  often  the 
most  ridiculous  things  in  the  world.  There  is  a  mysterious  introduce 
tion ;  then  a  sudden  volley  of  explosions ;  then  an  equally  sudden 
nlence ;  then  an  unexpected  waits  movement ;  then,  under  the  natural 
excitement  of  such  a  passage,  an  equally  appropriate  transition  to  a 
profound  and  melandioly  movement;  then, all  at  once,  a  (uiious 
storm;  out  of  the  very  hight  of  the  storm,  alter  a  brief  pause  of  ex- 
pectation, a  passage  of  light  and  fimcifiil  character ;  and  finally,  a  sort 
of  hurra,  which  brings  the  whole  piece  to  an  end,  with  a  great  shriek 
of  exulting  love.  It  is  true  that  such  stuff  pleases,  but  after  what 
manner  ?** 

^  But  the  worst  evil  of  all  is,  that  under  this  favorite  name  of 
'effect,'  the  most  destructive  poison  is  inoulcated ;  namely,  this  very 
same  convulsive,  perverted^  extravagant,  delusive^  craxy  folly,  which 
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8tin  up  every  tbin^  evil  in  the  mind,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  utter 
destruotion  of  all  true  musical  sense." 

^If  many  of  our  virtuous  maidens  knew  what  it  is  that  they  so 
often  hear,  or  sing  and  play,  and  for  what  purpoee  one  of  our  most 
fiivorite  performers  has  direetlj  and  most  cunningly  contrived  many 
of  his  compositions,  they  would  be  sickened  with  shame  and 
mortification." 

*^It  is  not  enough  to  astonish  with  agility  of  finger,  nor  with  ez&* 
cuting  in  a  wonderful  manner  what  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  What 
should  be  done  is,  to  make  our  sense  of  hearing  a  medium  of  enrap- 
turing us,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  music  which  gives  the  delight  It  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in 
traveling  exhibitors  of  musical  skill,  that  in  order,  in  their  rapid 
transit  to  choose  what  shall  be  most  certain  to  produce  an  effect  on 
their  audience,  they  execute  their  most  extravagant  music,  and  almost 
nothing  else ;  for  in  like  manner  the  public  would  much  rather  see  a 
rope-dancer  stand  on  his  head,  than  to  see  him  represent  the  most 
ideally  beautiful  attitudes  by  easy  and  graceful  movements.  But  it  is 
a  bitterly  provoking  thing  that  everywhere  time,  money,  and  health, 
are  squandered  in  learning  what  is  empty  and  without  significance ; 
and  that  in  the  struggle  to  execute  capriccios,  the  art  of  executing 
simple  music  in  a  spirited,  tender,  and  song-like  manner,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  but  one  encouraging  circumstance, 
namely :  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  childishness  and  caprice, 
these  tormenting  studies  are  usually  given  up ;  and  that  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  in  their  youth  affecting,  pleasing, 
elevating  melodies,  continue  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
even  to  the  extremest  age." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  extracts  may  induce  some  who  may  not 
have  read  Thibaut^s  book,  to  peruse  it. 

After  Thibaut,  one  of  the  most  useful  authors  in  this  department, 
is  Winterfeld,  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  persevering  labor  to  the 
attainment  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  culture  and  of  the  most 
comprehensive  historical  knowledge ;  and  whose  valuable  historical 
writings  have  thrown  new  light  upon  ancient  masters  and  master- 
pieces, some  of  them  entirely  forgotten ;  such  for  instance,  as  the 
talented  Eckard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ninetaenth  century, 
which  with  a  few  exceptions  is  so  poor  in  productive  musical  com- 
posers, may  apply  all  its  powers  to  the  reproduction  of  those  ancient, 
masterpieces,  and  to  their  adequate  execution. 

7.  Pictorial  Art    Drawing, 

We  have  already  laid  it  down,  that  girk  ought,  as  much  as  possible^ 
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to  be  kept  from  hearing,  reading,  tinging,  or  playing  any  thing  ugly 
or  bad.  To  these  we  add,  that  they  should  not  see  any  such  thing. 
It  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  preserve  them  entirely  from  it;  but  we 
should  not  fail  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  this  end. 

Thus,  we  should  never  have  in  the  house  any  ill-favored  or  ambigu> 
ous  or  licentious  pictures ;  but  should  adorn  them,  so  far  as  our  cii^ 
cumstanoes  will  admit,  with  pure  and  beautiful  ones ;  such  as  will  by 
their  daily  presence  exert  a  quiet,  ennobling  influence  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent  Parents  who  care  for  such  a  purpose,  should  spend  much 
of  the  money  which  they  lay  out  for  costly  furniture  to  adorn  their 
rooms,  for  those  much  noUer  decorations,  good  engravings  and 
lithographs. 

Children  are  very  early  given  picture-books,  in  examining  and 
illuminating  which,  they  find  an  absorbing  amusement.  In  former 
times,  the  {Hctures  in  these  have  usually  been  extremely  ugly,  even  so 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  perceived  what  they  represented ;  although 
the  vivid  hiacj  of  the  children  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in  deci- 
phering them.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  have  not  disdained  to  publish  beautiful 
picture-books.  These  contain  correct  and  vivid  representations  of 
beasts,  Alpine  scenery,  hunting,  trades,  heroic  scenes,  &e. ;  and  the 
most  laughable  illustrations  of  stories,  like  M&nehhausen's  ^  TraveUj^ 
^  The  Father,  Son  and  Asa,**  Ac  The  pictures  of  Richter  and  Pocd 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  children ;  their  delightful,  innocent 
little  boys  and  girls;  Prince  Eugene  storming  Belgrade,  drinking 
Bentlinger  wine,  Ac 

If  there  are  any  remarkable  works  of  art  at  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, such  as  churches,  palaces,  galleries  of  paintings,  Ac,  girls 
should  be  from  an  eariy  age  accustomed  to  find  pleasure  in  them.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  how  deep  and  permanent  are  the  im- 
pressions which  works  of  art  make  upon  children's  minds.  Bom  in 
Worlitz,  where  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Dessau  are 
situated,  I  was,  while  a  boy,  there  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  castle 
and  other  buildings,  fine  pictures,  engravings  and  statues ;  and  now 
in  my  age,  they  all  yet  remain  viridly  before  my  mind.  And  this 
habitude  of  my  juvenile  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for 
my  subsequent  studies  of  the  more  important  galleries  of  pictures  and 
antiques. 

When  seeing  works  of  art  for  the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
girls,  it  is  best  to  avoid  most  carefully  giving  a  too  hasty  opinion  upon 
them.    A  silent  and  unafiected  examination  of  the  objects, 

^  Foigetting  itself  and  the  woild,  and  liTing  in  the  works  only,"  ,1 
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18  the  only  pio^r  mode  of  obeerving  them ;  and  this  admito  of  n6 
interruption.  All  have  heard  that  affected  admiratioD  and  that  most 
pompous  and  fooliik  aasumpCion  of  criti^m,  which  are  bo  frequent 
in  picture  galleries.  Ladies  look  at  Ri^haers  great  masterpieoe 
without  either  love  or  devotion^  and  onlj  long  enough  to  think  out 
some  opinion  upon  it,  which  shall  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
aU  intelligent  judges,  and  thus  more  piquant ;  though  it  is  in  fSsot, 
both  stupid  and  stupidly  bold.  They  observe,  for  instance,  **  Thai 
foot  is  quite  mis-drawn.  Is  thai  meant  for  St  John  ?  For  my  part  I 
never  could  see  why  they  make  sudi  a  disturi>anoe  about  Raphael. 
I  think  Van  der  Werf  is  mueh  superior  ?"  I  am  not  elaborating; 
such  opinions  are  really  heard. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  old  and  young  should  all  be  silent 
about  the  works  of  art  which  they  see.  It  would  be  well  to  express 
without  restraint  the  first  impression  which  they  make  upon  the 
mind.  But  to  give  a  critical  judgment  upon  them  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  sonnets  of  A.  W.  Schkgel,  describing  worics  of  great 
masters,  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  minds  of  girls,  than  critical 
judgments  upon  the  same  paintings.  The  Kves  of  audi  pubters  as 
they  like  will  also  have  the  greatest  interest  for  them. 

In  discussing  music,  I  spoke  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  singing 
and  playing.  To  this  active  participation  in  music,  drawing  cor* 
responds  in  art  Drawing,  as  practiced  by  girls  and  women,  com* 
monly  consists  in  nothing  except  copying  pictures.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  to  occupy  a  whole  half  year  in  copying  one  landscape,  the 
original  of  which,  which  her  own  work  did  not  equal  in  value,  she 
could  have  bought  for  a  thaler.*  An  English  proverb  says,  ^  Time  is 
money .'^  This  lady — to  hazard  a  cridoism  of  a  somewhat  unchivalric 
nature — had  earned,  by  six  months'  labor  of  the  most  drudging  kind, 
almost  one  thaler.  But  this  time,  wasted  in  useless  mechanical  copy- 
ing, ^he  could  certainly  have  expended  to  better  advantage  upon  her 
housekeeping,  her  children,  and  their  education. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  the  study  of  drawing  by  girls  ? 

First  of  all,  one  which  will  probably  be  little  valued  by  the  over- 
educated,  tfaey  should  learn  to  draw  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
should  be  able  to  sketch  the  chair  which  she  wishes  the  cabinet- 
maker to  make ;  to  draw  for  the  mason  a  sufiBcient  plan  and  sketch 
of  a  cooking-apparatus  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  but  which  has 
been  proved  successful  elsewhere ;  and  so  on.  She  shotild  be  able  to 
draws  birds,  dogi,  riden,  houses,  4M^  for  the  children ;  who  will  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  how  it  is  done,  and  in  trying  to 

«  Abom  MVMiir-avt  ttau. 
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draw  the  same  thing,  or  otlien.  Girls  need  to  know  how  to  dmv 
flowers  and  embroidery  patterns ;  and,  if  they  have  a  talent  for  k,  to 
sketch  beauUfiil  landflcapes,  or  buildings,  when  traveling. 

Instniolioa  in  drawing  ought,  according  to  these  ?iew8,  to  aim  at 
seearing  to  the  pupil  the  habit  of  clearly  and  correctly  seeing,  and 
truly  and  elegantly  representing  what  she  sees ;  it  must  train  both 
eye  and  hiuad.  The  teacher  should  use  special  pains  with  drawing 
^tor  nature ;  and  should  treat  copying  mther  as  a  mere  technical 
practice.  Sueh  instruction,  and  above  all  the  serious  and  careful 
study  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  will  train  gii^ls  to  a  love  of  what 
is  b€«tttiful  and  good,  and  to  a  dislike  of  what  is  ugly  and  bad*  This 
love  and  dislike  will  have  a  great  influence  even  upon  their  daily 
domestic  life.  Their  eye,  well  trained,  will  instantly  detect  every- 
ttung  inappropriate  or  tasteless,  and  every  wrong  arrangement  about 
them ;  and  will  not  permit  them  to  rest  until  the  &ults  are  oonreoted* 

8.  NaturaL  mences. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  modes  in  which  these  shoukl  not  be 
taught,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  those  most  commonly 
practiced.* 

Botany — if  the  term  does  not  too  strongly  imply  the  methods  of 
the  schoob,  and  the  masculine  mode  of  study-— 4s  peculiarly  adapted 
to  giiis.  Science,  I  have  already  observed,  seekjS  principally  truth ; 
but  art,  beauty.  While  the  botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  cor- 
rectly and  completely  as  possible  the  idea  of  the  spedes  Rose,  the 
painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a  JRosa  eentifolia;  and  the  poet 
leads  usy  through  the  gardens  of  poetry,  to  roses  of  unimaginable 
beauty. 

it  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  girls  should  be  trained  much 
more  in  the  artist's  direction  than  in  that  of  the  botanist  This  is 
indicated  by  their  own  tendency  to  paint  and  embroider  flowers.  It 
seems  quite  unnatural  to  every  man  of  plain  sense,  to  see  teachers  of 
girls,  with  a  pedantic  and  wooden  stifihess  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  thought  nobody  but  themselves  had  a  thorough  knowledge  oi 
the  subject,  pulling  roses  and  lilies  to  pieces,  even  to  their  most 
minute  parts,  and  making  their  pupils  deeciibe  them  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  botaniBt  Girls  ought  not  to  look  at  flowers  with  the 
destroying  eyes  of  the  botanist,  armed  with  his  microscope,  but  with 
the  eyes  of  a  sensitive  flower-painter.  It  is  that  love  of  flowers 
which  makes  girls  cultivate  tbem  carefully,  and  wateh  their  growth 
from  germination  to  seed-gathering,  which  is  delightful. 

Similar  to  this  love  of  flowers,  is  a  girFs  kindly  cherishing  of 
domestic  animals ;  Iambs,  fowls,  doves.    And  here,  in  like  manner,, 

*' American  JomnuU^Edueation,"  Vol  YUht^  123. 
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they  should  not  be  confined  to  deacriptions  of  genera  and  species,  but 
should  acquire  a  detailed  personal  knowledge  of  all  these  animals,  dieir 
peculiarities  and  fitmily  habits.  Gaged  birds  in  towns,  however  care- 
fally  cherished,  are  bat  a  poor  substitute  for  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  country,  and  the  flpee  nightingales  and  finches  and  larks  of  the 
woods  and  fields. 

The  sober,  strict,  and  mathematically  goremed  reahn  of  the 
mineral  Ungdom  may  at  first  seem  quite  unadapted  to  girls.  But  we 
forget  that  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  precious  stones  are  the  delight 
of  their  eyes ;  and  that  work  in  metal  also  pleases  them,  not  only  by 
beauty  of  form,  but  by  the  attractive  brilliancy  of  the  substance  of 
the  metal  itself. 

0.  Instruction  in  hi§tary»* 

History  is  taught,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  educational  institutions 
for  men,  on  very  different  principles ;  and  it  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  a  general  agreement  upon  the  mode  most  proper  ibr 
teaching  it  to  girls.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
history,  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  mere  leisure  conversation ;  and 
also,  to  avoid  all  that  pedantic  character  so  repulsive  to  the  feminine 
character.  A  course  of  historical  instruction  which  treats  with  equal 
indifference  of  all  people's  and  all  periods,  carries  the  pupil  straight 
on  through  thick  and  thin,  and  then  at  the  end  requires  that  all  diis 
waste  stuff  shall  be  preserved  in  the  memory,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  girls,  and  indeed  for  boys  either.  But  further:  while  every  man 
who  pursues  any  of  the  more  elevated  callings,  must  possess  just  such 
a  thoroughly  impressed  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  most  im- 
portant nations,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  require  the  same  of  a 
woman.  To  represent  the  different  characters  of  the  three  chief 
periods  of  the  Peloponnessian  war,  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for 
an  examination  for  a  doctor's  degree,  and  might  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  graduating  examination  of  a  gymnasium,  but  as  a  theme 
for  a  composition  by  a  giri,  it  is  an  absurdity.  And  this  is  not  a 
mere  imaginary  example;  it  is  a  case  whidi  actually  occurred  in  a 
German  institution  for  girls,  not  long  ago. 

Such  preposterous  conduct  would  rather  tend  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent nan  incKned  to  exclude  the  study  of  history  altogether  from  the 
education  of  girls.  At  least,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to 
the  general  iriews  of  Immanuel  Kant,  one  of  the  closest  German 
thinkers  on  female  education,  who  says :  **  Never  a  cold  and  specula- 
tive instruction;  always  cultivation  of  the  susceptibilities;  and  this 

*  Od  iratractlon  Id  g^ognfhj  J  rtfer  to  thfl  pnrloni  chapter  under  that  title ;  whieh  ap 
.pDet  both  to  boja  and  jirls,. with  a  few  taaHj  dlatlagalabed  exception!.   Vol  Vin.,  p.  Ul. 
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«■  fiur  as  poeaible  in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the  sex. 
Siidi  a  kind  of  instnietbn  is  rare,  beeanse  it  requires  talent,  experi- 
ence, and  a  heart  lull  of  feeling ;  bat  women  may  well  dispense  with 
every  other  kind." 

Whatever  diflforencea  of  c^inion  may  prevail  respecting  what  edu- 
cation is  appropriate  for  the  female  Bex,  it  will  certainly  be  admitted 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  susoeptibilities,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sense 
of  what  is  great  and  noble^  shonld  be  the  end  proposed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls;  and  not  cramming  the.  memory.  They*  receive  no 
advantage  from  mere  forced  impressions  on  the  memory.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  restrict  the  matters  to  be  learned  by  rote,  to  some 
twelve  or  twenty  names  and  dates,  between  which  all  the  remaioing 
historical  knowledge  acquired  might  arrange  itself  as  if  between 
boundary  stones.  An  error  in  ehronol(^  would  make  a  much  bet- 
ter appearance  in  a  modest  and  retiring  girl,  than  would  the  least 
appearance  of  an  assumption  of  historical  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  the  historical  knowl- 
edge which,  according  to  the  foregoing  views,  is  proper  for  female  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
talent  for  judicious,  true  and  vivid  narration  were  actually  so  general 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  teaor  of  many  school  programmes  and 
similar  writings.  Bat  as  a  thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the 
,  ease  is  quite  otherwise,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  upon  a  few  books  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  What  has  already  been  said  will 
sufficientiy  indicate  that  universal  histories  and  compends  should  not 
be  of  this  number.  However  excellent  they  may  be — and  we  have 
some  excellent  ones — ^the  method  which  they  follow  is  not  adapted  to 
girls. 

Biblical  history,  and  its  collateral  studies,  pertain  to  religious  in- 
struction. Of  the  other  departments  of  history,  the  German  history 
should  occupy  the  first  rank,  and  Greek  and  Roman  the  seccmd.  As 
for  a  German  history  in  all  respects  satisfectory,  it  is  perfecdy  well 
known  that  no  such  exists  either  for  men  or  women.  The  larger 
work  of  Eohlrausch  gives  a  lively  and  vivid  general  view  of  it  For 
Greece  and  Rome,  I  would  recommend  the  appropriate  portions  of  K 
L.  Roth^  "  Campendicnu  Fino."*  And  in  connection  with  both, 
appropriate  portions  from  our  most  eminent  historians  shonld  be  read. 
For  the  most  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  very 
litUe  time  will  suffice.  And  in  like  manner  the  subject  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  should  be  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable 
portions.    The  Greek  legends  may  be  learned  from  Gustav  Schwab^s 

•  **CM&(g«ner  DarHeOmg.** 
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weH-known  work.  After  ttua,  tbejr  would  iisten  with  interest  to 
Homer,  so  fiu*  as  he  is  snitaUe  for  then.  And  thej  might  some- 
what in  the  same  way  be  made  aeqoainted  with  ovr  own  NiMungm 
Lied. 

It  is  of  course  of  the  greatest  tenrioe  to  f  omig  girk,  to  be  &miliar 
with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  duef  models  of  female  exceilenee. 
But  if  they  should  be  ao  unfortuaate  as  to  become  influenced  by  the 
exceasive  compliments  which  many  w^meant  books  on  these  subjects 
are  aocustomed  to  heap  upon  the  female  aex,  the  benefit  derived  wiU 
be  less. 

10.  Mcmuai  labor, 

A  child  should  never  be  entirely  unemployed,  even  during  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  its  life.  As  long  as  a  little  girl  keeps  herself  busy 
in  her  various  plays,  with  her  ddls,  in  feoktng  at  pictures,  in  running 
about,  <kc^  so  that  she  is  never  without  occupation,  and  does  not  say 
*'  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  so  long  she  should  be  allowed  to  play 
just  as  she  pleases,  except  that  she  should  be  prevented  from  playing 
such  games  as  may  be  dangerous  either  to  body  or  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mother  observes  that  oontinaal  play  is  no  longer  satis- 
factory to  the  little  girl,  that  she  is  aomedmes  at  a  loss  for  occupation, 
she  must  contrive  all  manner  of  little  occupations  for  her,  to  prevent 
any  such  vacant  moments.  She  might  give  her  a  horse-hair  isind  some 
beads,  not  too  small,  and  of  various  colors,  and  show  her  how  to  string « 
them ;  or  she  may  draw  on  a  card  a  star  or  a  cross  in  pencil,  then 
pierce  the  pattern  with  holes  with  an  embroidering  needle,  and  show 
the  child  how  to  sew  through  them  with  different  colored  threads. 
Such  easy  kinds  of  work,  of  which  there  are  many,  and  which  per- 
mit the  children  to  see  clearly  what  they  are  doing,  afford  them  fer 
more  pleasure  from  their  industry  than  mere  knitting,  which  is  com- 
monly the  first  thing  taught,  and  which  soon  wears  out  children's 
patience,  and  hurts  their  little  fingers.  It  will  be  better  to  let  Uie 
knitting  wait  a  little  longer,  until  such  other  occupations  as  those  just 
mentioned  have  somewhat  developed  the  habit  of  industry.  These 
occupations,  it  is  true,  do  not  produce  any  valuable  result ;  they  only 
keep  the  little  ones  employed. 

All  girls,  of  whatever  condition,  should  learn  knitting  and  sewing. 
When  a  little  older,  they  should  be  taught  to  sew  all  sorts  of  linen 
with  entire  neatness,  and  to  knit  their  own  stockings  well.  If  girls 
gain  skill  in  these  sorts  of  work,  they  will  by  that  means  become 
capable  of  artistic  and  omamentid  kinds  of  work,  which  they  should 
however  be  only  permitted  to  practice  in  the  intervals  of  their 
ordinary  domestic  labor,  and  as  a  reward  for  industry.    It  will  be 
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foand  that  girls  will  take  muoh  more  interest  in  learning  how  to  do 
ornamental  work,  when  it  is  allowed  them  as  a  recreation  from  their 
regular  sewing,  than  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  time  of  beginning  to 
teach  handiwork  to  little  girls;  because  thej  develop  so  differently. 
But  to  go  without  learning  to  sew  and  knit  should  be  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  to  omit  learning  to  read. 

If  a  girl  should  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  natural  liking  for 
female  handiwork,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  her  to  like 
it  by  showing  her  how  to  make  clothes  for  her  dolls,  and  afterwards 
by  employing  her  in  making  them  for  the  poor.  Poor  children  might 
be  brought  to  her,  or  she  might  be  told  of  such  who  need  clothes, 
and  she  might  be  made  to  understand  that  by  making  the  necessary 
effort,  she  might  help  them.  Then  her  mother  might  cut  up  old 
shirts  and  other  garments,  and  let  her  daught^  help  make  them  up 
into  others  for  the  poor  children.  She  might  also  teach  her  to  knit 
stockings  for  the  little  feet  which  she  sees  naked. 

As  another  means  of  giving  a  little  girl  a  taste  for  sewing  and 
knitting,  she  might  be  influenced  by  a  wish  to  prepare  something 
pretty  for  a  birthday  present  to  her  father.  If  the  plan  succeeds, 
pains  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  her  satisfaction  in  work  of  the  kind,  es- 
pecially by  taking  advantage  of  any  further  occasions.  In  such  manage* 
ment,  each  child  must  be  influenced  as  its  peculiarities  may  require. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  girls  should  acquire  enough  skill  in 
work  of  an  artistic  kind,  to  be  able  to  do  whatever  pertains  to  the 
tasteful  adornment  of  a  room  or  a  dress ;  but  such  work  should  not 
consume  too  much  time  or  money ;  and  must  not  be  pushed  to  too 
high  a  degree  of  artistic  accomplishment.  It  has  often  grieved  me 
to  see  a  poor  child  straining  its  eyes  and  sitting  bent  over  its  em* 
broidering,  to  work  with  her  needle  a  little  landscape  or  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  of  which  a  much  better  copperplate  could  be  bought 
for  less  money  than  the  «lk  cost  for  the  embroidering.  And  my 
feelings  have  been  the  same  to  see  girls  working  long  and  hard  with 
a  crochet  or  netting  needle,  to  make  a  few  yards  of  lace  which  could 
be  bought  much  cheaper  and  prettier  at  the  shop. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  girls  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if 
only  that  they  may  afterwards  be  able  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

I  have  already  stated  how  a  more  intellectual  employment  may 
very  well  be  combined  with  such  mechanical  work. 

U.   KDUCATION  OF  QIRLS  IN  TBI  OOUNTRT. — ^IDUCATlOltAL  INITrrtTTIOlll  POS  OWUL 

What  has  been  said  thus  fiur,  has  had  reference  principally  to  fami- 
lies living  in  a  city.    The  condition  of  families  in  the  country  is  very 
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different  A  teacher  competent  to  iostmct  little  girls  in  their  ele- 
mentarj  stadies  can  be  found  in  almost  every  Tillage ;  bat  there  is 
more  than  one  reason  against  sending  girls  to  a  village  school. 

If  a  mother,  is  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  country  household, 
without  servants  enough  to  enable  her  to  find  time  to  instruct  her 
daughters,  or  if  she  is  actually  not  competent  to  the  task,  I  would 
advise  her  to  take  into  her  house  some  educated  German  young 
woman,  as  her  assistant  in  the  education  of  her  daughters.  But  even 
then  she  is,  as  a  mother,  bound  to  take  as  large  a  part  in  the  work  as 
is  possible.  In  a  very  respectable  family  known  to  me,  such  a  Ger- 
map  governess  was  at  the  same  time  trained  by  the  mother  to  the 
duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  household ;  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  footmg 
rather  of  an  oldest  daughter  than  of  a  governess. 

It  is  always  better,  unless  there  is  some  absolute  necessity  in  the 
case,  to  employ  such  a  female  assistant  at  home,  than  to  send  daugh- 
ters to  girls*  schools;  which  takes  them  away  from  the  domestic 
circle  where  God  meant  them  to  live,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  their 
parents.  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  regard  to  infant  schools : 
^  The  bond  of  affection  which  connects  the  members  of  a  family  is  at 
the  present  time  continually  slackening.  Father,  mother,  children, 
each  have  their  own  views,  and  follow  Uieir  own  paths.  Every  thing 
which  aids  in  this  unfortunate  dissolution  and  scattering  of  families 
should  be  carefully  avoided." 

I  shall  be  asked,  Do  you  then  reject  all  schools  for  girls  ?  No ;  it 
is  unfortunately  true  in  too  many  cases  that  a  substitute  for  home 
education  must  be  had ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  intrust  a  daughter  to  such  an  institution.  And  any  one  having  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  such  a  necessity  will  be  ready  to  thank 
God  for  the  existence  of  those  noble  women  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  the  laborious  task  of,  as  far  as  possible,  filling  the 
place  of  thAir  mothers  to  orphaned  daughters.  There  is  a  like  neces- 
sity where  the  mother  is  v^ry  ill  and  suffering,  or  disordered  in  mind, 
and  the  daughters  not  grown  up.  In  such  cases.  Christian  institu- 
tions for  the  poor  lost  children  are  of  infinite  advantage.  By  this  I 
mean,  institutions  so  penetrated  and  sanctified  by  Christianity  as 
every  household  ought  to  be;  without  misusing  their  religion  merely 
as  a  signboard,  or  teaching  their  pupils  a  gloomy  seriousness  of 
demeanor  and  pietistic  habits  of  speech,  as  if  these  were  the  signs  of 
tru<>  faith  * 

While  therefore  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  necessity  and  the 

«flaeh  an  Inftttotlon  la  th«  welMc&own  and  tsctUent  om  of  a>  d«ar  friend,  AofuMa  T«ieh- 
aer,  at  Waldenburvi  in  Bllcflia. 
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blessing  of  good  schools  for  girls,  as  a  subsUtate  for  borne  edacation, 
I  mast  still  repeat — 

''Onlj  so  far  would  we  adhere  strictly  to  principles  and  rales, 
espedally  the  fundamental  laws  of  divine  and  human  order,  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  so  estranged  from  them  and  aoonstomed 
to  our  substitutes  as  at  last  to  think  these  absolutely  right  We 
would  rather  use  all  possible  means  to  aid  in  re-establishing  those 
ancient  and  obsolete  laws,  and  a  pious  and  honorable  &mily  life.*' 

X.  aaoasATioiw. 

When  I  wished  that  every  mother  might  devote  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  to  occupations  with  her  daughters,  I  could  not  of 
course  include  those  ladies  who  are  accustomed  to  spend  their  morn- 
ings in  making  and  receiving  visits,  and  several  times  a  week  to  attend 
tea-parties  and  other  such  assemblies ;  so  that  regard  must  be  had 
not  only  to  the  time  consumed  in  these  employments,  but  to  that  ex- 
pended in  the  toilette  (I  designedly  use  the  French  term). 

Such  a  mother  wastes  the  hours  which  would  be  pleasantest  and 
most  valuable  for  her  children ;  and  her  evening  amusemoits  even 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  day  by  the  whole  &roily  togetheri 
parents,  children  and  servants,  by  a  short  and  simple  family  prayer. 
While  their  mother  is  away  at  her  evening  parties,  the  little  children 
have  to  be  put  to  bed  by  strangers^  hands ;  although  it  is  eminendy 
the  mother's  duty  to  hear  them  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  them  a 
last,  blessing  before  they  go  to  sleep.  And  the  older  children  lose 
their  pleasantest  evening  hours ;  which  their  mother  could  spend  more 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  among  them,  than  any  others  of  the 
day. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  of  bringing  up  children,  which  we  are  sug- 
gesling,  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  such  amusements  as  these ;  but 
not  that  of  the  best  kind  of  social  enjoyment,  which  is  certainly  to  be 
found  in  a  happy  family  life.  The  little  children  should,  at  least  in 
the  winter,  go  to  bed  at  six  o*clock ;  and  the  other  girls  should,  until 
they  have  grown  up,  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  early.  Then  the 
parents  and  their  grown-up  children  will  have  the  whole  evening  foi 
that  relaxation  from  their  day's  labors,  which  is  quite  necessary ;  and 
they  may  either  spend  it  at  home  with  any  friends  who  come  to  see 
ihero,  or  in  visiting  the  families  of  other  friends.  This  is  the  time 
for  conversation,  music  and  reading.  The  father  may  read  aloud  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Ooethe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare,  Ac;  and 
particularly  such  as  the  girls  ought  not  to  read  for  themselves,  because 
they  contain  passages  which  should  be  omitted. 
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For  %  mother  who  spends  the  whole  daj  ia  her  sacred  and  often 
fatiguing  duty,  such  an  internal  of  relaxation  is  not  only  pennissible, 
but  necessary.  If  she  works  and  cam  and  labors  straight  on  until 
she  goes  to  sleep,  she  can  not  wake  up  next  morning  refreshed  and 
chetfful  and  ready  to  return  to  her  work.  This  can  only  be  possible 
by  means  of  such  an  interruption  in  her  hours  of  labor.  A  housewife 
who  labors  without  any  inten^al,  who  baa  no  free  hours  for  intellectual 
pleasure  or  friendly  intercourse,  becomes  a  mere  drudge,  and  will 
soon  be  incapable  of  any  vivid  mental  influence  upon  her  daughters. 

Every  winter's  day  should  also  have  its  evening  relaxation ;  which 
may  in  spring  and  summer  include  walks,  in  which  the  whole  family 
should  take  part 

Besides  these  modes  of  enjoyment  and  intercourse,  the  mother  may, 
as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer  kept  at  home  by  little  children,  visit  with 
her  family  pleasant  localities  and  cities  rich  in  works  of  art.  They 
will  return,  rich  in  mental  pictures  and  pleasant  experiences,  mentally 
strengthened  and  stimulated ;  and  will  afterwards  oflen  and  with 
pleasure  look  back  to  these  delightful  days. 

Such  a  &mily  life  as  I  have  depicted,  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rich  in 
true  and  innocent  pleasure— pleasure  which  so  many  seek  in  vain  by 
means  of  diversions  incessant  and  restless,  unsatisDactory  and  often  at 
variance  with  pure  morality — ^that  it  most  bountifully  rewards  the 
care  and  pains  of  a  conscientious  mother. 

ZI.   OONCLUnON. 

The  subject  thus  tax  discussed  has  forced  me  to  go  into  the  examina- 
tion of  many  details.  But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  discuss  all  of 
them.  If  twice  as  many  had  been  mentioned,  any  experienced 
mother  could  suggest  many  points  which  still  required  explanation. 
But  it  has  been  seen  that  these  details  had  not  always  been  classified 
by  any  system,  and  their  single  cases  brought  together  under  general 
rules ;  and  indeed,  that  mothers,  for  whom  the  discussion  is  designed, 
do  not  find  satis&ction  in  general  rules  and  universal  principles,  but 
want  adnce  for  particular  cases. 

I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  with  which  I  began,  namely, 
fiimily  life. 

In  these  present  sorrowful  times,  we  look  about  on  all  sides  for 
help  and  salvation  from  our  condition  of  moral  and  political  corrup- 
tion. Many  are  seeking  such  help,  especially  in  reforms  and  renova- 
tions of  church  and  state ;  and  are  hoping  that  the  regeneration  of 
these  two,  may  bring  new  life,  blessing,  and  health,  to  all  the  lesser 
spheres  of  life  which  they  include.    But  my  own  belief,  on  the  con 
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trarj,  is,  thiA  it  is  firom  the  smallest  of  all  these  spheres,  the  familj, 
that  new  life,  blessing  and  health,  mnst  come,  to  church  and  state ; 
that  both  statd  and  church,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  forms  of  their 
organization,  must  be  mere  forma,  quite  empty,  or  at  most  imper- 
fectly filled  out,  as  long  as  the  iSunilies  which  constitute  them  remain 
corrupt 

Nor  can  such  families  themselves,  such  unhealthy  and  corrupt 
members  of  state  and  church,  reach  a  condition  of  real  prosperity, 
until  they  rid  themselves  of  the  same  corruption ;  and  least  of  all, 
can  good  results  be  hoped  for,  if  that  corruption  still  remains,  from 
the  education  of  girls,  which  is  a  matter  so  entirely  included  in  and 
depending  upon  the  family. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  me,  as  upon  every  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  upon  female  education,  to  state  openly  and  truthfully 
the  darker  side  of  our  family  life ;  and  to  give  the  best  advice  in  my 
power,  for  its  improvement, 

I  kDow  well,  and  feel  deeply  how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
him  who  dares  to  give  counsel  about  education.  A  woe  is  denounced 
upon  him  who  offends  even  one  of  the  little  ones.  May  such  offense 
be  far  from  this  book,  and  may  it  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
young. 

And  finally ;  it  is  my  most  heartfelt  desire  that  God  may  grant 
that  Christian  purity  and  piety,  the  training  of  children  ^  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord/*  and  with  these  the  peace  of 
God  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  may  return  to  the  homes  of  both 
high  and  low. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

OKBHAir   AUTHOBinSB. 


It  is  an  eTidence  of  the  corruption  or  of  the  oyer-refinement  of  female 
education,  that  far  more  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  art  of  outwardly  pleas- 
ing, than  upon  the  cultivation  of  inward  good  qualities. 

Thus  we  see  young  women  at  great  pains  to  adorn  themselyes,  wher- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity  to  be  f<een ;  but  all  the  careAil  order  and 
neatness  of  their  costume  is  mere  artifice;  and  not  an  expression  of  their 
actual  character. 

They  learn  d:incing  and  music,  foreign  languages,  all  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  strangers  in  society ;  to  excite  astonishment ;  but  to  establish 
and  maintain  unity  and  love  amongst  all  the  members  of  a  household,  by 
humility,  courtesy,  chjldlike  attachment,  judicious  treatment  of  servants, 
a  kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  others,  and  encouragement  to  doing 
good,  is  an  art  unknown  to  them. 

They  read  books,  study  works  of  art,  attend  plays,  chatter  about  sci- 
entific affairs,  and  know  how  to  be  wittv  and  to  say  cutting  thinp ;  but 
in  their  own  homes  to  comfort  those  who  suffer,  to  make  up  for  deficien- 
cies, to  be  content  with  a  little,  to  do  nothing  for  themselves  and  all  for 
others,  and  quietly  but  efficiently,  voluntarily,  without  bustle,  to  give  new 
attractions  to  the  uniformity  of  the  quiet  hfe  of  home,  the  art  of  doins 
this  is  unknown  to  them«  And  yet  it  is  here  that  their  true  sphere  of 
greatness  lies. 

In  learning,  wit,  artistic  knowledge,  in  everything  which  is  the  business 
of  a  man,  man  can  surpass  her. 

The  more  a  woman  departs  from  that  .sphere  of  activity  which  nature 
has  designed  for  her,  to  shine  upon  the  theatre  of  masculine  action,  so 
much  the  more  does  she  lose  her  natural  grace,  and  become  intellectually 

ugly.  ZSCHOKKE. 

For  scientific  education,  so  far  as  this  belongs  to  girls,  instruction  by  a 
man  is  best  For  how  entirely  different,  how  much  clearer  and  deeper 
are  the  perceptions  of  the  masculine  mind ! 

The  delicate  feminine  feeUngs  can  be  developed  only  in  a  woman. 

All  girls  taught  among  boys  by  men,  retain  all  their  lives  more  or  less 
of  an  unwomanly  character. 

Women  who  grow  up  under  the  care  of  women  only,  as  in  convents, 
or  in  very  large  boarding-schools,  are  liable  to  pass  entirely  under  the  do- 
minion of  feininine  littleness,  from  which  they  never  escape. 

Men  who  live  long,  or  always,  without  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  are  punished  for  it  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  wretched  ped- 
antry.   This  is  the  revenge  of  insulted  oatura. 

CarOLINB  RvBObPBL. 

Awakened  from  this  dream. 
What  is  left  to  me  of  this  angel? 
A  strong  mind  in  a  weak  body ; 
A  hybrid  between  man  and  woman; 
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Unfit  cither  for  dominion  or  love ; 

A  child  with  the  weapons  of  a  giant; 

A  creature  half  way  between  a  wise  man  and  an  ape. 

Who  in  order  to  crawl  painfuUy  along  after  those  who  are  stronger, 

Hm  fled  away  from  the  proper  beauty  of  her  sex ; 

Who  has  also  submitted  to  be  cast  down  from  a  throne, 

To  lose  the  chuvm  ^f  the  soicred  myBterios  in  tier  keeping, 

And  to  be  stricken  out  of  Cytherea's  golden  book, 

All  for  the  sake  of  the  ap|>robation  of  a  newspaper  I 

Schiller.    {Pawn.) 
Said  a  king  to  his  son,  •*  Be  diligent 
In  learning  all  arts,  in  acquiring  all  manner  of  knowkdge. 
If  you  come  to  need  then,  they  will  be  your  capital : 
If  you  do  not,  they  will  always  be  accomplishments. 

RuECKERT.     (Poem,) 
GHris  are  destined  to  beoome  prudent  and  economical  housewives,  and 
the  foithful  he^iroeets  of  dtMens ;  and  as  mothers,  to  have  charge  of  Hke 
first  education  of  their  children. 

For  these  domestic  and  eivic4utic8  they  should  be  educated,  from  child- 
*^o«i"P-  ARETm. 

Of  the  moral  qualities  which  education  should  always  aim  to  cultivate 
In  the  young,  there  are  some  whose  development  w6  feel  to  be  especially 
appropriate  to  the  female  character ;  such  as  softness  and  tenderness  of 
feeling;  depth  of  sensibility ;  mildness;  pliability;  patience;  self-forget- 
tine  and  self-sacrificing  love ;  contentment ;  and  submission  to  limitation 
within  a  narrow  sphere ;  a  quality  the  most  important  of  all. 

But  as  these  qualities  border  upon  many  faults,  such  as  excessive  ex- 
citability and  variableness,  irritableness  and  willfulness,  passion,  preten- 
tiousness, coquetry,  envy,  detraction,  iujustice,  talkativeness,  meanness, 
and  indolence,  these  tendencies  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  objects  to 
be  sought  by  education ;  and  the  following  principles  in  particular  should 
be  established : 

1.  The  education  of  girls  should,  from  their  childhood  up,  be  a  prepa- 
ration for  their  future  duties.  Playing  with  dolls  is  proper  for  their 
vounger  vears,  and  after  that,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  house- 
hold work. 

2.  They  should  of  course  be  therefore  trained  to  industry  and  econo- 
my ;  which  are  under  all  circumstances  prime  virtues  for  women ;  and 
also 

8.  In  domesticity;  which  nothing  will  better  teach,  than  the  mother's 
example. 

Too  frequent  visiting  and  gome  out  with  companions  of  the  same  age, 
however  innoeent,  gives  girls  a  habit  of  chattering  about  nothing,  and 
makes  them  afraid  of  work,  lazy  and  disorderly,  and  inclines  them  towards 
dissipation. 

(But  there  is  nothing  more  useful  as  a  means  of  moral  training,  than 
judicious  familiar  interoourse  with  high*minded  and  intelligent  men  and 
women.  This  is  a  proteoik>n  to  feminine  virtues,  and  instructs  in  the  real 
tone  of  good  sodefy,  far  'better  than  idly  frequenting  the  ordinary  heart- 
less and  mindless  circles.  In  domestic  life,  where  they  are  much  more 
secure  from  the  foolish  flatteries  of  superficial  youths  and  men,  they  will 
learn  practically  the  virtues  of  accommodation,  patience,  perseverance, 
contentment,  subordination,  etc 

4.  Education  ought  not  to  destroy  the  desire  of  pleasing,  which  is 
natural  to  women,  but  to  keep  it  pure  and  to  elevate  it  To  this  end  it 
should  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  that  unfeigned  good  will,  un- 
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Msumingness,  good  usture  wilihoat  being  ondigniflod,  simplidtv,  good 
taste,  «ad  gracdiiihiess  in  speech,  attitude  and  movement,  are  aitl  aiHaki- 
able  in  proportion  as  no  direct  effort  is  made  for  .them. 

6.  Smce  it  is  the  lot  of  the  female  sex  to  make  others  happy  and  to  b^ 
made  happy,  by  love,  education  must  teach  them  to  set  the  greatest  value, 
not  upon  exteraal  bcAuty,  which  &des  in  a  few  years,  but  upon  such  last- 
ing virtues  as  endure  under  all  circumstances ;  upon  mental  ibeauty. 

6.  As  the  duties  of  the  housewife  and  mother  require  many  sorts  of 
mechanical  labor,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  her 
instruction  and  education  should  be  adi^pted  to  give  her  mind  activity  and 
regularity,  and  the  habit  of  reflection  ev^n  Hpon  the  smallest  matters. 
She  should  aJso  however  learn  to  livo  with  reference  to  others  than  herself. 
Instead  of  permitting  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  silent  fancies  and  reveries, 
she  should  be  conversable  and  sociably  cheerful  and  joyous,  and  should 
bring  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  iife,  so  ofUn  troubled  and  burden^ 
some. 

Elaborate  intellectual  training,   half-learning,  ingenious  reasoning  on 
such  matters  as  their  iku^andB  ate<ooiMC«&ea  wHbi  does  not  promote  a 
husband's  happiness,  but  rather  imterferes  with  it;  often  oc<»fiions  others 
to  admire  her  more  than  he  does ;  and  leads  to  tvmities  and  errors  of  all  ■ 
kinds. 

iBiit  qaiek  tintaHigsnce  and  a  modest  desire  Ibr  information,  **wluch 
gladly  hears  when  acute  men  are  talking,  and  takes  pleasure  in  under^ 
atan^ngthem,**  a  genial  manner  of  discussing  aflkirs,  and  the  display  of 
seal  sympathy  with  others,  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  parents  and  to 
companions,  and  afterwards  to  a  husband ;  and  will  animate  the  social 
circle  of  every  house  in  which  exists  a  real  fitmily  life. 

While  the  husband  and  father  feels  care,  both  within  and  without  the 
house,  it  almost  never  leaves  the  wife  and  mother,  who  does  her  ^uty; 
and  often  increases  with  advancing  years,  with  every  increase  of  house- 
bold  and  Cnnily.  With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  piety,  which 
gives  ^resignation  and  fiuth,  is  inflnitelY  valuabla 

Even  an  unbeliever  respects  real  refigion  in  a  woman ;  for  it  often  mod- 
erates the  impatience  and  anger  of  a  husband,  gives  that  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  (I.  Peter,  iii;  4,)  whioh  is  of  great  price  not  only  before  God,  but 
before  man ;  and  which  is  so  often  able  to  avert  even  the  stormy  violence 
of  wrath  and  passion. 

Such  religion,  if  only  it  remains  itree  from  devotion  for  mere  show,  and 
finom  metaphysical  speculation  or  that  visionary  exultation  Which  is  often 
nothing  but  disguised  over^sensibilitj,  Is  a  .most  valnable  possession,  which 
parents  can  not  be  too  early  aottcitous  to  aeoure  to  their  children,  and 
which  they  may  perhaps  be  able  also  "to  hand  down  to  their  grand-chil* 
dron,  and  to  render  a  periaaneiKt  &mlly  trait 

But  if  irreligiousness  gets  possession  of  women,  the  prospects  for  the 
education  of  their  children  are  much  obseured.  Nibmetsb. 

For  girls,  domestic  education  should  be  as  stringently  insisted  on,  as 
public  education  for  boys. 

Qirls'  schools  are  the  very  wotigt  means ;  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  when  private  education  within  the  jGunily  is  <piito 
impossible. 

When  it  becomes  absolutoly  necessary  that  part  of  the  education  of 
girls  should  be  given  outside  of  the  family,  this  extenal  education  ought 
not  to  have  any  influenceupon  the  development  of  the  disposition. 
.  This  portion  of  the  education  should  pvoceed,  for  girls,  wholly  within 
the  fomil V ;  so  fthat  aay  education  to  manual  skill,  given  outside  of  the 
fiunily,  should  not  oooupy  too  iMch  spaoe^  kr  fear  of  making  some  undo- 
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sirable  impressions,  which  maj  weaken  the  influence  of  the  family  on  the 
disposition.  Schleiermacher. 

Errors  and  fkilures  in  the  education  of  girls  can  only  be  made  up  for 
with  great  difficulty. 

The  independent  power  of  the  masculine  mind  can  regain  its  purity, 
after  error ;  but  the  more  sensitive  and  plant-like  nature  of  girls  loses  its 
proper  growth  forever  by  one  injury. 

Hence  arises  the  educational  rule,  with  boys  to  seek  to  strengthen  their 
power  of  independent  exertion  for  the  struggle  with  the  world ;  but  with 
girls,  to  preserve  their  susceptible  natures  from  evil  impressions,  and  the 
pure  tone  of  their  minds  from  being  untuned. 

Therefore  fathers  and  educators  should  avoid  all  coarseness,  harshness 
and  rudeness  in  the  presence  of  female  pupils;  and  to  give  no  shocks  to 
those  feelings  which  pertain  to  the  department  of  exterior  observances,  in 
which  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  female  sex  to  govern,  and  to  exer- 
cise a  very  stringent  dominion.  Baur. 

For  house  and  fiunily,  the  husband  Is  everything. 

But  within  the  house,  within  the  fiunily,  the  wife  is  ail ;  she  is  the 
inspiring,  embellishing  and  controlling  power. 

Man  acts  in  the  outer  world. 

But  for  woman,  the  representation  of  that  world  on  the  stage  is  a  recre- 
ation in  her  moments  of  leisure. 

Home  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of  the  man,  how  various 
soever  in  direction ;  for  home  he  traverses,  searches,  conquers,  all  the 
world. 

But  the  wife  rules  by  goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  has 
exerted  his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the  treasures 
which  he  earns. 

Man,  surrounded  in  the  outer  world  by  deceit  and  hatred,  often  forced 
by  circumstances  to  conceal  his  real  nature  and  to  seem  other  than  he  is, 
finds  again  in  the  love  and  naturalness  of  woman,  himself  and  his  own 
natural  character. 

Naturalness  is  woman's  most  beautiful  ornament 

Upon  this  depends  her  wise  attractiveness,  and  her  tender  love  of  family 
life. 

Everything  assumed,  forced,  artificial,  displeases ;  is  dead  outside  paint ; 
and  indicates  that  something  disgusting  is  behind  it 

As  the  child  pleases  by  innocence  and  truthfulness,  so  does  the  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  matron,  by  simple,  modest,  loving,  cheerful,  childlikeness. 

Though  her  exterior  changes,  yet  her  soul  shall  preserve  everlasting 
youth. 

Nature  has  taught  her  to  love ;  has  taught  her  the  duties  of  wife  and 
of  mother. 

She  will  always  remain  a  true  pupil  of  nature,  down  to  the  latest  times^ 

What  is  foreign  to  her  real  destiny,  she  must  remove  as  unnatural. 

But  it  is  the  chief  fault  of  female  education,  that  girls  are  even  more 
than  boys,  educated  to  untruthfulness,  pretences,  and  dissimulation. 

We  seek  to  root  oilt  of  them  the  natund,  unpretending  simplicity  and 
loftiness  of  their  innocence,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a  feigned  nature. 

ZSCHOXKB. 

Loveliness  belongs  to  women. 

Even  its  bodily  manifestation  is  the  glory  of  womanhood. 

Only  the  delicate  mental  character  of  woman  can  cherish  the  feelings, 
impulses  and  tendencies,  which  exist  in  her,  and  the  beautiful  appropriate- 
ness of  the  numerous  phases  (Mf  her  chsracter  \  and  only  her  delicate 
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**  Uhvoldsd  u  the  wtnrld  only  to  the  observiiig  mind ;  the  only  avenues  to  the 
mind  ere  the  aenees."  L.  Fbuebbaoh. 

Basedow  and  von  Roohow,  in  the  last  third  of  the  last  century, 
contemplated  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  German  people  in  re* 
gard  to  their  intellectnal  development,  and  were  led  to  ascribe  one  of 
its  causes  to  the  low  state  of  the  public  schools.  These  philanthropic 
men  earnestly  endeavored  to  devise  some  method  for  ameliorating  a 
condition  so  fraught,  on  every  hand,  with  lamentable  consequences. 
Rochow  asked  himself  the  questions,  **  Why  are  the  common  people 
80  frequently  imposed  upon  by  quacks,  pettifoggers,  and  other  de- 
signing men  into  whose  hands  they  fall  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  injure 
themselves  by  false  measures,  that  they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  besc 
advice,  and  seena  unable  to  comprehend  the  disinterested  counsel  of 
their  superiors  ?  Whj  do  they  give  credence  to  supernatural  influ- 
ences, ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  superstition  in  general  ?"  These  ques- 
tions, which  have  certainly  occupied  the  attention  of  every  philan- 
thropist, only  in  an  altered  color  or  form,  according  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  can  not  be  solved  on  the  principle  of  self-love — that 
impulse  of  self-preservation  in  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the  human 
heart  toward  bettering  its  own  condition.  Rochow  believed  that  they 
might  be  explained  through  stupidity  and  the  absence  of  judgment 
among  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  deficiency  of  all 
true  illumination  and  development  of  the  understanding.  If  he 
would  therefore  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,  he  must  bring  some  remedy  to  bear  on  this  cancerous  evil. 
The  same  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  probe  and  measure  it,  pro- 
vided the  means  for  its  medication.  This  was  nothing  less  than 
bringing  the  vivifying  influence  of  truth,  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  every  mind,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses.  No  one  who  understands  the  condition  of 
the  German  people  at  the  close  of  the  seven  yearns  war,  can  mistake 
the  beneficence  of  this  effort  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  that  age. 
In  contrast  with  the  former  superstition  and  prejudice,  mental  illu- 
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mination* — this  attractiTe  and  intrinsic  idea — ^became  the  watchword 
of  the  patriots  of  that  time,  and  the  standard  under  which  all,  who 
sympathized  with  the  movement,  enrolled  themselves.  Basedowf  in 
his  acUve  inspiring  natare,  became  the  principal  leader  of  all  those 
who  desired  to  exterminate  the  very  root  of  the  old  evil,  by  bringing 
the  risiiig  generalKMi  under  the  iaflaenci  of  mental  entartv  Large 
sums  of  money  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  proving  that  his  e£fort  coin- 
cided with  %h»  tendency  of  his>  soble*  cotempersries;  To  enffgfatm 
mankind  in  the  proper  and  ori^aal  meanuig  ef  the  term — to  lead 
them  to  a  clear  insight  into  their  condition^  and  to  th»  oomprehenuon 
of  their  destiny — to  make  them  thinking,  sensibl^e  beiBgSy  hw  «f«t 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  one  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the-souL  The 
possible  or  really  false  or  one-sided  tendencies  which  such  aa  eievt 
can  attain,  are  not  to  be  considered.  We  view  it  m  its  nataral  lig)ii 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  age ;  and  wemuat 
rejoice  in  the  salutary  and  blessed  results,  w4uch  we  caa  better  appse^ 
ciate,  when  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  Gemum  people  with 
their  condition  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  and  comprehend  the  im^ 
proved  condition  of  our  publio  schools,  through  these  insigbii.  and 
efforts. 

The  methodical  culture  of  the  understanding  frons  the  elementacy 
school  upwards  was  the  object  toward  which  these  men  directed  theic 
efforts.  This  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  mental  exereisesy  wback 
at  a  later  date  were  sometimes  called  pure  or  direct  etgerdaes  to  de- 
note that  their  speciiU  aim  was  the  unfolding  of  the  thinking  faoulr 
ties,  regardless  of  the  possiUe^profit  in  material  knowledge ;  the  latter 
being  considered,  at  least,  a  secondary,  if  not  quite  an  indiffere&t 
matter.  The  opposite  of  these  so  called  pure  exercieee  are  these 
termed  practical;  i.  6i,  such  as  are  performed  on  certain  positive  ma- 
terial of  instruction^  as  number,  form^  language^  kc^  In  that  early 
period  of  educational  exdtement,  the  people  did  not  believe  that  the 
intellect  could  be  suflSciently  exercised  upon  the  ordinary  topics  m 
the  public  schools,  or,  if  indeed  possible,  that  it  would  be  of  asy  avail- 
able benefit    The  method  of  instruction  wae  yet  immature,,  and  the 

*  Time  enKgfttenliif  it  eiillghteiilnf  by  tnOu—lSBerharif  vm  Rochom. 

tH*had,«ity«tti>beMWlii  bit  taloablt  bitlorieal  eltsienlMy  waadi^(S  ▼•)«^  DtaHM, 
1774,)  th«  maxim :  **Hewboean  not  perc«lTe,  can  not  comprebeBcL"  Tberelbre  ht  coufhl. 
to  t«aeb'  hit  pupito  flrtt  ttdnf,  tod  mtjtnr  believing.  PtrfltUf  tn  oontMiueiiee  of  ihlv  tbert 
wete chtryBt made ajtJtt bii% Mne flfct iitcryiwai.  TbeMioi9te9peMfn|iheeo«i»lfttb» 
tune  work,  Part  I.,  page  56 :  **  Care  mutt  be  taken  tliatthe  popil  improTet  the  opportunity 
for  obterratlafii  in  ttie  fottowtng  manner :  In  company  with  hie  teacher  he  mut  apend  foar- 
teeadigra  in  a  aaap,  fonvceendafv  la  a  mfne,  fenrtwa  day»ln  ai  ■wpotrwhwei  WmuHsf' 
war,  fourteen  daya  io  the  co(inting*fDom  of  a  merchant^  fe«rteen  daya  at  an  auditor  in  tha^ 
daatet  of  a  city  aehonl,  at  well  at  with  a  clergyman  of  a  large  orphan  atxlom,  and  in  winter 
four  weeldain  the  eoufi.*' 
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•aby«etB  presented  were  so  buried  m  tbe  dead  forms  of  mechftiiiam 
and  common  routine,  that,  the  people  eoold  noihs  cooyinfied  tbai 
every  sul^eet,  even  wBtnietion  in  teehnkal  praoiiMs^  could  be  treated 
in  a  manner  improving  te  tbe  intaUect  Thai  wc^  even  Aow,  baTO 
readied  this  stage  of  progress  we  aie  ehieftjr  bdebtsd  to  Pestaloaa, 
that  philanthropic  son),  te  whose  memory  pcatexily  will  paj  the 
tribute  of  an  immcMrtal  fame.  To  its  ntiore  pesibet  lealiaalion,  howeyer, 
the  philaathropists,  and  tbe  phifamlhropio,  er  aa  I  would  term  them 
the  phiiantbropinist,  schools,*  have  ever  beea  fbremoet  to  impart  a  vig- 
orous impulse.  Tbe  evident  necessity  of  a  refotmatiea  in  the  pabBc 
acbods,  met  with  recognition  and  sympathy  from  all  cbsses ;  the  new 
phms  ai  instruction  received  the  hearty  recommeodatkm  ol  the  gov- 
erameBi,  which,  seized  by  the  new  impuke  of  the  age,  began  now  to 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  people  the  object  el  ita  soHoitnde,  and  to 
employ  only  tbe  most  competent  teacbeit.  In  this  manner  exerdaas 
in  thinking  and  speaking  were  introduced  into  the  sehook ;  and  iiom 
this  date,  especially  in  north  Gtormany,  they  appeared  ca  a  plan  of 
lessons,  as  an  established  suljeot  of  instruction.  We  may  find  the 
same  state  of  afiEsirs,  in  part,  at  present,  alter  tbe  expiration  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  century ;  during  which  tiase  the  European  people,  as 
well  as  tbe  public  schools,  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  aa  must 
inevitably  tend  to  revolutionize  the  entire  theory  of  education  through- 
out the  world.  At  present  the  pore  thinking  eierdaes  are  used  in 
naany  schools,  on  account  of  their  ibrma]  advantage;  others  have 
never  adopted  them ;  while  by  some  they  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. Tbe  latter  can  be  accounted  for,  Irom  the  fact  that  the  old 
forma,  in  tbe  meantime,  were  supplanted  by  new  and  improved 
methods. 

The  cultivation  of  tbe  intellect  alone,  which,  however,  is  only  paJ^ 
tial  culture,  and  dead  mechanism  of  method  in  the  remaining  mate- 
rial instruction,  could  not  long  remain  nde  by  side.  As  man  gener- 
ally, according  to  tbe  necessity  of  bis  nataie,  exisnds  gradually  the 
cnlture  and  insight  which  be  baa  gained  in  one  direction  upon  every 
field  of  bis  activity,  so  every  subject  of  school  instruction  was  sought 
to  be  elaborated  and  refined  for  the  quickening  of  every  faculty  and 
the  enriching  of  the  understanding,  A  light  was  thus  enkindled 
whose  reflected  radiance  influenced  eveiy  part,  from  the  antithesia  of 
pure  formal  culture  on  the  one  side,  to  the  material  dressing,  or  act- 
ual knowledge  on  tbe  other;  and  resulted  in  the  reciprocal  penetrar 
tion  and  unity  of  both;  that  is,  in  the  conviction  that  tbe  isolated 
culture  of  the  intellect  was  in  itself  deficient;  nay,  that  it  was  abso- 

*  For  th«  afau  and  mcttiodg  of  Uiit  Mhool  of  tdiMaton  Mf  **4mtriam  Jwrmi  gf4i<wa» 
Ifsn,**  VeL  F.  p.  489,  Ac 
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lutely  iDJurious,  or  might  become  so ;  and  that  as,  in  the  rational 
ezperienoe  of  mature  life,  man  does  not  circumscribe  or  limit  his  ob- 
senration  to  any  one  direction,  so  in  the  school  abo^  the  intellect  is  to 
preserve  its  equipoise  hj  exercise  on  the  common  objects  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  their  relations,  connections,  and  dependencies.  But  this 
important  idea  could  not  be  carried  into  execution,  until  further  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
of  instruction.  At  present  we  undeniably  stand  on  this  higher  point 
of  view,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  is  evident  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  better  public  schook :  a  condition  worthy  of  our  praise 
and  acknowledgment  We  have  already,  said,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectual  culture,  together  with  the  lifeless  mechanical  proce- 
dure in  the  remaining  material  instruction,  was  one-sided,  and  that 
this  tendeui^  might  become  injurious ;  and  in  the  subsequent  use  of 
this  system,  which  was  tested  by  the  ablest  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  was  seen  that  the  exercises  in  thinking,  which  neglected 
the  material  worth,  or  practical  understanding  of  the  facts,  could  lead 
to  a  hollow  formalism,  and  drive  the  pupil  into  vague  and  indeterm- 
inate incongruities,  could  create  a  mania  for  criticism,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  faculties.  Thus 
this  endeavor,  so  laudable  in  itself  soon  degenerated  into  an  empty 
play  with  forms  and  ideas ;  and  afterwards,  when  intellect  was  ex- 
alted to  the  throne  as  supreme  arbiter  of  thought  and  action,  led  to 
the  rejection  of  aU  that  could  not  be  comprehended  or  proved ;  and 
consequently,  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  all  that  is  deepest  and  no- 
blest in  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  religious  life.  For  this  reason,  the 
conflict  with  this  partial  or  unequal  development  was  a  most  praise- 
worthy effort.  We  dare  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  reject  the  orig- 
inally good,  nay,  necessary  influence,  which  inspired  the  noblest 
hearts,  and  bore  most  glorious  fruits ;  not  to  throw  away  the  child 
with  the  bath  water,  as  the  Germans  say.  We  are  not  to  be  induced 
to  judge  unjustly  of  that  period,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a  move- 
ment, small  indeed  in  its  beginning,  but  the  goings  forth  of  which 
will  touch  infinity. 

But  the  isolated  exercises  in  thinking*  are  no  longer  needed,  since 

*  That  which  I  greatly  mliMd  In  my  elementary  JaTeniie  culture,  at  leaat  ao  far  aa  my  ae- 
Clve  observation  reaches,  waa  an  adeqnata  unfoldiof  of  the  oatoral  power  of  fntailion,  the 
IMToper  ezerciaioff  of  the  aensep,  the  habit  pf  obaerration,  in  order  to  place  the  world,  which 
aurronnda  the  scholar  and  his  facalty  of  thinking  and  Judging,  in  a  reciprocal  relation.  I  oh- 
serve  that  the  scholar  brings  from  our  preparatoiy  schools  to  the  higher  departftienta  of  edu- 
cation a  certain  amount  of  ready  attalnmenta,  taken  up  by  the  memory,  and  perhaps  too  with 
some  talent  of  discriminarion  and  application.  But  these  acquirements  do  not  extend  beyond 
a  certain  aphere.  They  are  limited  to  the  Held  of  abstract  exercises  in  thinking,  by  meana  of 
which  It  la  hoped  to  attain  a  devetoped  self-consciousness,  as  desired  by  Pestalozzi,  and,  I 
idd,  as  desired  by  nature  and  reaaoo.  They  ars  an  artificial  product,  something  studied  and 
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improyements  have  been  made  in  every  department  of  instrnction, 
throngh  the  Pestaloizian  school  and  those  who  have  codperated  with 
it ;  and  the  improved  method  demands  that  everj  object  shall  be  ex- 
amined in  all  its  bearings,  or  all-sided,  as  the  Pestalozzian  school  are 
pleased  to  express  it,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  every  sub- 
ject and  its  happiest  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  be  secured. 
This  is  our  fundamental  view  of  the  present  condition  of  this  method 
of  instruction.  If  the  same  is  not  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of 
the  German  nation,  so  far  as  its  theoretical  establishment  and  prac- 
tical carrying  throngh  in  courses  of  instruction  is  allowed  and  required, 
the  reason  lies  not  in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  some  transient,  local,  or 
personal  hindrance,  which  will  gradually  disappear  to  make  room  for 
that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  better.  By  this  is  not  only 
granted,  but  made  evident,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  at  once  un- 
ceremoniously banish  from  all  schools  the  pure  exercises  in  thinking, 
as  an  established  system  of  instruction ;  but  to  advocate,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  universal  introduction,  would  be  a  marked  retrogression. 
It  has  been  proven  in  many  teachers'  seminaries  and  schools,  where 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  treated  in  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  and  their  influence  on  the  culture  of  youth  fully  tested, 
as  well  in  a  material  as  a  formal,  or  technical  respect,  that  these  exer- 
cises are  superfluous  and  are  rendered  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
time  they  consume.  From  this  principle  we  reject  all  tendency  to 
the  preferred  cultivation  of  a  single  faculty  or  talent  in  man ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  such  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
unity  in  the  mind,  but  rather  in  its  abstract  or  imagined  dismember- 
ment, not  agreeable  to  truth,  but  as  if  the  mind  consisted  of  an  aggre- 

UMleM;  and  instead  of  ailmalatinf  the  menul  economy  to  the  difcfltion  of  all  that  \»  new  and 
attractlTe,  they  press  upon  the  soot  like  lead  opon  the  stomach.  I  will  illosTrate  by  an  exam- 
pie.  The  scholar  has  learned  In  the  school  to  add  to  the  idea  horse  •yerj  predicate  possible ; 
he  knows  that  the  horse  moyea,  ruus,  trots,  Jamps,  prances,  Ac.  If  I  should  now  place  a 
horse  before  him,  would  he  have  such  a  lively  Intuition  of  these  actions  that,  when  I  question 
him,  he  could  give  me  their  distinguishing  properties  1  Not  at  all.  Perhaps  he  could  scarcely 
give  me  a  correct  description  of  the  outer  figure  of  the  horse,  his  color,  Ac.  He  can  not 
characterize  pace,  trot,  gallop,  or  other  modifications  of  his  motion ;  in  short,  a  breach  exist! 
between  his  idea  and  the  object.  He  is  not  exereiaed  on  the  lively  appearance  of  the  aBtmal, 
but  solely  on  the  unpereeived  abstraction,  and  however  much  he  may  have  retained  la  this 
way  from  those  thinking  exercises,  It  is  in  reality  of  no  use  to  him.  A  single  walk  with  hl« 
teacher  would  have  procured  for  him  proporttonably  more  solid  and  profitable  knowledge 
than  a  score  of  such  lesions. 

How  now  I  must  we  take  walks  with  the  children  Instead  of  teaching  tchooll  Occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  for  a  change,  bat  neither  always  nor  for  an  express  pedagogical  purpose ; 
which,  at  all  events,  would  be  a  pedantry,  an  affectation,  which  posts  placards  to  education 
by  which  people  are  informed  what  can  be  had  hi  the  ^ow  for  good  money— a  merely  ex- 
ternal, affected  training ;  which  nevertheless  la  Impressed  for  a  lifetime,  and  engenders  blind 
servility  that  can  never  be  removed. 

AU  culture  that  faUt  to  imprate  nature  (n  n  natural  manner ,  ia  InfurfeMS.— Director  Wa* 
b«r,  in  **Mafer*a  Review,**  1813,  July  No.,  p.  13. 
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gale  of  siagle  talenti  or  fiunikies.  On  aeeoual  of  tUs  principle  tbei^ 
hntf  we  declare  evreelvoB  agfakut  tkie  OBO-aided^  isolated  maiiageiBeB* 
of  the  eizepeiflee  of  the  iateikcli  ae  wA  m  iSkm^  for  memoriaiiig.*    it 

*  1.  To  exerclM  memorj  u  a  ■eparate  ikeiiltj  if  to  uae  thelntalleetQal  powen  tm  machines, 
and  to  uae  tlie  contents  of  tlie  aoul  as  mectaaalcacl  materiaL  In  tlits  wajr  man  cornea  Co  dead 
koeeirtodf  c,  wlierelgr  hia  nsture  4iiea-np.-*Jl.  Nkdertr. 

2.  The  motives  which  Schweitzer  adToeatea>lbf  aeparate  exercises  in  memory  and  dinet 
exercises  in  intellect,  in  h\M**Mbthadfor  T^athert  of  Blementmy  SfckooU^"  the  former  of 
which  he  denies  In  the  second  edMon,.  ps«««  on^  that  tlia  memorj-  and  nnderMandtaff  la 
f  eneral,  most  be  disciplined ;  but  they  do  not  prove  what  thejr  were  intended  to  proTs,  that 
for  this  separate  lessons  are  requisite,  and  that  they  must  be  raised  to  standing  subjects  of  hi* 
sfroction.  ^*He  who  can  remember  nsChlnf  has  but  Iseblynppfehradedi  It  is  afaaUow  recap* 
tivity.  without  inleUectual  self-actiTitj.  In  the  precise  measure  In  which  man  has  contem- 
plative attentlTeness,  i.  e.,  self-acting,  self'sppropriating,  or  making  his  own,  will  his  memory 
and  thinking  faeulifira  grow."  (Flchte  ha  Ms  phaoaopMcal  wsvt :  *^0»  mUitkegim,  nmOrng 
point,  and  aim  iff  Modem  Phihoophjf '')  This  is  Just  our  view.  Direct  exercises  in  memory 
are  not  needed,  they  are  injurious ;  a  eonviction  acknowledged  by  many  others.  Separate 
excfcises  in  intellect,  separate  exercises  In  memory— why  not  also  exeralses  in  wit.  In  \ma^ 
iuation,  in  feeling— every  thing  separate,  and  purs  abstract  spirit.  '*  Hs  who  intends  to  maka 
hare  ragout,  must  first  find  a  hare."— JMe^er. 

Under  if  tree!  exercises  of  memory,  fa  order  to  plesseceffain  critics,  I  place  the  learptaii  b^ 
heart  such  places,  songs,  poems,  Ac.,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  order  of  recitations ;. 
not  those,  which  pertain  to  the  continuous  course  of  instruction,  as  scriptural  history,  and 
that  of  the  German  nation,  Ac. ;  but  these,  which  from  thneto  timeare  assigned  to  the  pupil 
fay  the  teacher  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  aaemory.  This  is  a  maolfeld 
mistake.  The  materials  themselves  on  which  the  lesson  is  founded  ars  to  be  remembered— 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  But  this  learning  by  heart  is  not  explained,  and  as  it  Is  not  con- 
UnoaJly  rehearsed  will  he  forgotten.  Every  tMnf  a  icboiar  leame  and  foiystt|  affeou 
Injuriously. 

It  might  be  proper  here,  as  the  opportunity  may  not  again  oeenr,  to  say  a  word  about  thin 
tavntfif  l«|r  Aeorf :  a  praaice,  even  now,  by  no  means  uncommon. 

On  Saturday  a  task  is  as^ned  the  children  of  a  song,  catechism,  Ac. ;  on  Monday  they  re- 
peat the  words.  Are  both  right  1  1 .  The  former  is  not,  if  the  pupH  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  lesnn.  What  la  to  be  learned  must  be  well  understood  Therefore 
during  the  hours  of  study,  the  teacher  should  accurately  examine  the  lesson  witbthechiidiren, 
and  exphiin  and  illustrate  all  that  is  Indistinct.  The  learning  by  heart  Is  done  likewise,  In- 
deed principally,  on  account  of  the  eonteots  of  the  sulgeot. 

2.  The  latter,  evidently  not,  because  the  repeating  of  what  Is  learned  by  heart,  as  usually 
practiced,  is  good  for  nothing.  It  in}urcs  the  mind«  and  the  language  of  children  renders  the 
whole  aflbir  dlsagreeabie»and  Is  a  crying  sin  against  their  nature.  The  acholars  ought  not  to 
repeat  the  worda  they  have  committed  to  memory,  because  the  Ideas  are  strange,  the  word 
aounde  of  which  are  only  apprehended.  What  they  have  acquired  they  should  deliver,  not 
In  a  declamatory  mann«r  and  with  gestieuUtiont  hot  euphonically  and  logically  correct,  and 
with  full  accent,  so  that  it  magr  be  clearly  perceived  that  they  havs  fully  apprehended  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  impossible,  unless  the  children  perfoctly  understand  what  they  have  learned. 
Only  then  can  we  require  them  to  intrust  it  to  memory's  keeping.  Wbers  tiie  teacher  leaven 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  pupil,  a  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  recitation  follows ;  and  is  siiclfc 
beoaose  the  requirement  has  not  been  complied  with,  as.  Fhilo  saya,  a  dieo  irat.  It  is  but 
half  learned  and  imperfectly  comprehended.    Can  the  teecher  account  for  this  1 

Therefore  there  should  first  be  understanding;  second,  careful  reading;  third,  learning  ; 
fourth,  delivery ;  the  latter  singly  and  in  concert  If  it  be  lead  correctly,  singly,  and  in  coo- 
eertt  it  will  bo  delivered  in  concert  ae  if  by  one  voices  This  in  some  studies  and  by  judicious 
manacement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  ittay  be  made  an  agreeable,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
very  impressive  exercise.  The  fifth  past,  la  sccordance  with  the  above  arrangement,  is  re- 
peating ao  that  nothing  may  be  forfatten.  The  memory  la  not  less  exercised,  and  experiencen 
no  more  foas  in  the  absence  of  separate  exerdaea  fi»r  memorising  in  the  modem  schoolsa  tliau 
the  understanding  does  where  the  pure  Intellectual  exerchies  heve  diaappeared. 

Weadd  n  ftw  ssntenceeon  this  sol^sa  finem  and  serordii^  to  "  MagOT'o  Be»ie»^**  1842, 
August  number  :— 

Leaminf  has  two  sides ;  apprehension— anderatandinf  and  eomprehendlof — ehd  remea- 


k  tm  admitted  iael,  thai  it  B^adiB  them,  both  no  mono  toan  k  needs  a 
sq^uater  ctiltive  of  Ihe  leeKag,  ike  vol^ioB^  the  wit,  the  sagaoitj,  ke. 

beeinf  .  Appreh«i»ioii  In  iOpelf  is  not  ■offieieot,  tlie  thlngi  themielTef  must  be  perceiTsd. 
ItbMn  are  two  m%jn  of  rememberinf :  1.  /adldoiu  menoriaiDg,  when  the  object  ii  perceived 
wllllo«M  reCftliiliic  the  preele*  ««Pd»>  aeeoDd^.  verbal  memorisiof.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
aiao  two  kinde:  I.  Without  intuition,  dead,  perverted,  unintelligent,  of  the  middle  agea,  a 
Mai  learning  outwardly,  or  by  htart,  &  A  verbaT,  jreC,  at  the  aame  time,  an  inward  learning* 
a  taamlof  par-cmm.*  Hit  fomar  is'to-  ba  abaofaitely  rejected,  tba  latter  to  be  sealonalj  ad- 
beted  to  and  practiced.  The  former  is  to  be  rejected  even  if  the  substance  is  afterwards 
ejcplained.  The  learning  by  heart  of  the  middle  agea,  the  offensiveness  of  which  caused  even 
a^batnd  Imp  the  caleahlsni,  caa<  net  even  bacaUed  a  meebanicai  learnings  beoauaa  it  lacked  tba 
Indispensable  element  which  exists  in  eveqr  mechaniam.  It  ought  to  be  called,  nt  venia 
«srte,  the  brutish  learning,  as  it  Is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  tlnaining.  A  bein|  designed* 
6»  naaon  wUi  by  this  ba  degvaded  to  a  bmta.  lis  nonaluralneas  is  discoveved>  in  tlie  aversioD 
with  which  children  regard  it.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  outside  of  the  school-roomf 
would  never  be  thought  oC  R  is  an  acquirement  which  ean  be  exhibited  but  not  uned ;  it 
ssparalsathe  Meafipom  iha  wosd;  tbe  Idea,  mutt;  aUways  be  first,  the  word  which  is  the  sign 
dare  only  be  given  and  remembered  in  connection  with  the  idea.  This  lively  true  memoriz* 
ing,  is  the  changing  of  a  mere  poaaession  into  legitimate  property.  The  memory  then  has 
only  to  retain  what  wma  pNvloaaiy  oonprehended,  wMcb  causes  no  vexations. 

Bxery  thing  that  eao  be  used  an  an  knpelns  in  the  following  tastruction  moat  be  practiced 
till  It  works  like  a  machine.  The  moment  an  Idea  is  apprehended,  it  must  be  properly  con- 
Mered.  He  who  every  moflsant  woolA  ttlnk  of  every  thing  at  once,  wiU  never  be  able  la 
Bsasott.  What  at  first  aeena  dUIUult  mnat  by  practice  become  a  babit,  a  mechanism*  Tba 
mechanism  which  is  not  preceded  by  knowledge,  is  &lse ;  (be  true  has  thought  as  a  ittmulant 
wMrin  ftaelH 

Still  one  more  example  of  w^oog  daing :  A  bay  of  8  years  waa  by  hia  teacher  assigned  tha 
task  of  learning  by  heart  three  stanzas  of  the  hymn,  «  How  great  the  goodnesa  of  the  Lord." 
The  boy  studied  on  the  first  stanaa  one  half  hour  in  vain.  I  heard  him,  in  the  adjacent  room, 
Mpcat  tha  ward  ten  times  ia-  »  dnwUngi  maimer  withoni  vigoc  or  accent,  **  H-o-w-g-r-e-a  I 
th-e-g-o-o-d-n.e-tt-o-f-t'h-e  L-o-r<d."  It  waa  like  the  rumbling  of  a  wateriali  by  which  ona 
may  fall  asleep.  I  pitied  him.  the  hymn  had  not  been  interpreted  to  the  pupti  by  tha 
teacher.  1  explained  lo  bin  tba  maaniaft  flrom  santenea  to  aeatenoe.  la  twenty  minuiea  ha 
recited  the  leeeon  with  expresaion,  **  If  children,"  says  Licbteoberg,  '*  could  only  be  brought 
10  that  point  where  every  thing  tndiinloct  wouU  be  wholly  unlnteltlglbie."  ''The  greatesr 
disttactneaa  waa  ever  to  ma  tba  gseateal  beaa^"  say*  Leasbig.  All  teaching  should  ba  ra- 
tional, as  is  every  arrangement,  every  operation  In  Ufe.  We  know  thoroughly  and  lastingly 
only  that  of  which  we  have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  rational  procem  by  which  we  acquired 
tok  Thns^  the  art  of  learning  in  gaaaasl  is^altained  and  practiced,  readineaa  developed  towant 
Infinity-— onward  and  onwarda ;  and  thus,  every  thing  else  is  easily  and  accurately  learned  at 
pleasure ;  by  this  adepta  in  learning  ara  made ;  the  first  and  excluaive  condition  of  the  prac- 
tical artiatic  use  o  Abe  sciences  la  life ;  by  this  artistic  schools  are  formed  for  the  scientific  use 
of  the  inteUect.    Fichte's ''  Deduced  Plan^'  dec.,  Stuttgart,  1817. 

He  who  can  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  tbeaa  aphorislical  remarka  to  abandon  the  abstract 
and  incorrect  learning  by  heart,  must  consider  the  emphatic  truths  by  Beneke :    "  There  la 

*  **The  French,  who  have  In  other  matters  not  a  rich  and  at  this  time  not  a  deep  meaafn^ 
ttmgnage,  have  preserved  a  paragraph  firom  a  more  favorable  period  of  their  history,  on  what 
by  the  Germans  la  called  learning  by  heart,  which  I  may  appropriately  give  here  to  slmplfff 
my  view  on  a  frequently  exacted  exercise  of  youtli.  Apprendre  par  ecntry  ny  they,  learn 
with  the  heart,  or  alao,  aavoirpar  dsur,  to'know  fh>m  the  heart,  or  to  know  in  the  heart,  <•  e. 
to  take  up  with  the  mind  and  the  soul  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  fix  it  for  time  and  eternity. 
The  German  expresaion  fbr  learning  by  heart,  or  outward  learning  (austeendi^temen.)  on  tha 
contrary,  la  only  a  substitute  for  outward  forms.  Thus  the  moat  Indiflbrent  things  sra 
learned  by  heart ;  alas,  (here  la  flrequently,  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily,  too  much  learned  of 
Ihla  injurloos  and  insignificant  tradi  I  Whose  brain  haa  not  at  timea  buued  and  been  dla- 
quieted,  without  wishing  that  he  might  rid  hlmaelTof  the  like.  But  what  should  be  received 
Into  the  heart  and  pass  out  from  It,  Is  easily  and  readily  perceived  to  be  the  election  between 
Chat  which  ia  worth  knowing  and  that  which  is  not  worth  know]ng.**^Autobiography  ^  JB^ 
ron  de  la  F^ujue,  p.  4S.  . 
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Each  subject  of  iDstruction  offers  sufficient  inducement  to  memory 
and  thought  in  its  own  material.  Each  should  be  treated  skiilinlly 
and  judiciously,  and  every  thing  worthy  of  being  remembered  should 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  One  material  will  incline  more  to  the 
memory,  and  another  more  to  the  understanding,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  its  nature.  Historical  subjects  stimulate  the  memory, 
mathematical  the  reason.  Thus  the  demand  for  an  equal  develop- 
mept  is  supplied  by  the  subjects  of  instruction  themselves  without  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  independent  varieties  of  culture.  The  entire 
system  of  juvenile  instruction,  according  to  the  present  understanding 
of  its  design,  assumes  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation  for  self-activity 
in  every  member  of  the  people ;  and  this  design  of  the  development 
of  the  force  or  dynamical  direction  ought  to  predominate,  not  the  hu- 
manism* of  olden  times,  nor  the  philanthropism  of  a  later  day,  but 
the  well  balanced  cultivation  of  mankind,  the  unfettering  of  every 
talent,  the  invigorating  of  every  faculty;  not  abstract  Basedow* 
Rochowianism,  not  formal  Pestalozzianism,  according  to  its  strict 
observance,  but  just  as  little  of  the  material-real  as  of  the  philological* 
humanism ;  not  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  but  the  uni- 
versal culture — which  has  its  foundation  in  the  public  schools. 

Reasoning  from  the  above  we  must  reject  the  exercises  for  the  in- 
tellect as  a  standing  subject  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools ;  yet 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  all  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
limit  them  to  the  lower  classes,  and  designate  them  by  the  tel-m,  E»- 
ercises  in  Intuition  and  Speaking — of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

All  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  as  shown  above,  must  rest 
upon  real  intuition.  We  consequently  limit  the  intuitional  exercises 
to  the  lower  classes,  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  hollow  formalism 

BO  feneral  or  UDiversal  caltnre  of  memory ;  he  wtio  learns  to  remember  if  ords,  leariM  to  re- 
member words  and  nothing  more,  on  each  indiTidoal  fact  of  the  subject  the  memorj  is  ezsr> 
clsed,"  Ac.    Compare  his  *'  T^htory  ^  Education;'*  taL  1.,  p.  81, 127,  dec. 

8  Wackemasel's  ^'Ingtruetion  in  German^"  Fourth  Part  of  Reading  Book.  Scnttgart, 
1843,  p.  97. 

The  mere  learning  bj  heart  destroys  feeling  and  intellect.  Only  the  loTe  for  the  subject,  tha 
IsTe  which  goes  out  from  it,  which  1  only  can  return,  its  beauty,  unites  me  to  it ;  this  innsr 
union  can  not  be  learned  by  heart.  This  beauty  one  retains  as  property,  a  thing  directly 
comprehended ;  an  attempt  to  learn  it  by  heart  estranges  tc.  1  hold  it  possible  to  utterly  de- 
stroy all  taste  for  poetry  in  a  boy  by  requiring  him  to  learn  poents  by  heart.  There  can  be  no 
exercises  exclusiTely  In  memory  and  exclusively  in  Intellect  for  an  attentive  sprightly  child  i 
this  we  seem  to  recognize  from  his  very  genius.  But  there  is  another  question,  what  will  be- 
come of  such  a  child  through  these  exercises  7  He  will  probably  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
that  condition  in  which  every  thing  will  be  to  him  mere  memory,  or  mere  Intellect  I  have 
nothing  against  knotting  by  heart,  1  only  oppose  teaming  by  heart.  1  know  many  men  who 
have  learned  but  little  by  heart  and  yet  know  a  great  deal  by  heart.  He  who  knows  a  thing 
inwardly,  knows  it  also  easily  outwardly.  To  read  and  hear  any  thing  with  pleasure,  to  read 
and  re-read  It,  loving  to  labor  with  it— this  leads  to  tme  knowledge,  which,  if  need  be,  Itvai 
ever  in  the  memory. 

•  Clssslcal  learning.^rrofw. 
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would  be  hiQttced  not  indeed  so  empty  as  that  produced  by  the  pure 
intellectuai  exercises,  but  calculated  to  lead  the  teacher  to  treat  one 
lesson  intuitiTely  and  another  abstractly,  unless  he  views  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  highest  stand-point  As  the  intellectual  practices 
invented  in  1770,  ^c,  were  manifestly  a  progress  in  school  instruo* 
tion,  so  also  were  the  intuitional  exercises  which  were  introduced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  first  two  deoenniab. 
Both  form  in  relation  to  the  existing  method,  a  fitting  and  instructive 
parallelism  We  have  passed  them  both ;  they  have  become  periods 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy;  they  form  epochs.  They  join  those 
venerable  names,  Rochow  and  Pestalozzi,  and  their  faithful  followers, 
Bruns  and  Wilberg,  Lasp6  and  Ramsauer. 

If  at  the  age  of  ^re  or  six  the  child  enters  school,  he  is  generally 
in  an  intellectual  condition  which  must  be  matured  for  the  proper 
instruction.  His  attentiveness  is  to  be  awakened,  his  power  of  ex* 
pression  untrammeled,  for  on  both  of  these  especially  depends  the 
success  of  the  method.  His  vacancy  of  mind  must  be  filled,  his 
attention  concentrated  and  energised  upon  its  object,  and  his  ideas 
find  ready  expression  in  words.  Thus  exercises  in  intuition  and 
speaking,  or  the  first  grade  of  instruction  seek  these  important  ends. 
These  are  exercises  in  intuition  because  the  faculty  of  intuition  is  the 
bKsis  of  all  intellectual  culture;  they  are  exercises  in  speaking  because 
we  can  not  be  sure  that  the  children  have  conceived  the  right  ideas 
before  they  have  expressed  their  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  the  distinct 
thought  arises  only  with  the  word.  These  two  aims  do  not  lie  side 
by  side,  but  one  within  the  other.  The  former,  forms  the  substance ; 
the  latter,  the  form  of  the  exercises;  substance  and  form  exist 
together  in  every  true  method  of  instruction ;  hence  the  exercises  in 
intuition  and  speaking  form  the  foundation  for  universal  elementary 
instruction. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  has  two  sides.  One  is  turned  toward  the 
outer,  and  the  other  toward  the  inner  world  of  the  mind.  The  former 
is  first  unfolded  and  leads  to  the  development  of  the  latter.  Hence, 
the  child  in  the  school,  as  in  the  natural  world,  must  open  his  senses 
to  outward  impressions,  in  order  that  the  qualities  and  objects  of  the 
outward  world  may  be  reflected  in  pictures  upon  his  mental  retina 
and  become  to  inner  intuitions,  the  foundation  of  all  later  mental 
culture.  In  course  of  time  the  power  awakened  by  outward  in- 
tuitions must  be  turned  toward  the  inner  world  ef  the  spirit,  to  which 
other  subjects  of  instruction  will  offer  an  inducement.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  especially  with  outward  intuitions,  and  we  therefore  take  the 
material  of  the  exercises  trom  the  outer  world  which  surrounds  the  child* 
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These  scliool  intiiilioiiB  do  not  indeniify  Ae  direot  intokiom  i«Ml 
life /of  tbe  dbtkl  in  the  worM.  W»e  Btxpfme  ibe  <ohaM  to  hmre  Mved 
m  the  world  m  yetn  c€  Ais  life,  fie  bekifi  witb  ^im  an  «iidlen 
somber  of  intititioDi.  These  we  jeki  cloasly  together,  refer  to  thorn 
attd  others  wihich  "will  be  f^rmefl,  and  raise  ndiat  is  oontemplatedio 
dear  oonsoionsiieas.  The  instouctiuu  «  dieve  a  remindiDg^  -aiid  oloA- 
ing  of  idoas  in  appvcq^riate  twords  and  sovtonoes. 

In  this  reapeot  a  oountiy  ebSd  has  manifDld  ad^atitages  over  one 
of  a  <ntj,  especiallf  one  of  a  large  ttty.  The  former  has  seen  the 
Batnral  world  by  wJiich  he  is  surroanded,  and  its  thousand  oooar* 
renoes,  the  temarfcable  periodidty  of  the  seasons— die  sowing, 
planting,  growing,  ^c. ;  wbilo  iko  latter,  poor  child,  knows  nothing 
but  the  Tooms,  the  bouses,  «nS  Ibe  streets.  The  ^rst,  for  example, 
bos  observed  the  birds,  how  diey  flj,  eitt,  boild  nests,  foed  their  young, 
isc  ;  tbe  latter  knows,  perbaps,  tbe  canary  bird  in  its  cage,  and  tbe 
Uids  whiob  are  sold  in  market  Ksftuve's  dhild  possesses  real  prao- 
tioal  knowledge,  the  towin  dhild  oao  readily  say  tbis,  or  that,  of  wbat 
be  has  seen.  Oonseqaendy  tbe  oonntry  child  is  moffe  thougbtfiil,  the 
town  \cbild  more  Toluble.  An  imtold  advantage  favors  tbe  former, 
and  the  difference  will  ne^er  be  obliterated.  Tbe  inhabitant  of  the 
eity,  by  his  volubility  and  devesness,  thinks  to  sm-pass  the  inhabitant 
of  tbe  village  or  country.  But  let  them  be  examined  in  things  of 
practioal  life,  in  the  practical  capaoity  of  judging  correctly.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  men  are  selected  from  the  immediate  practicid  waiks 
of  life  to  preside  in  the  courts  t>f  large  cities,  in  order  to  secure  real 
experience  and  practical  views  in  the  highest  «tribuna]sof  tbe  countiy. 
The  most  advantageous  rebitions  will  bcformed  for  a  child,  who  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  higher  culture,  by  changing  his  countiy  life  at 
tbe  age  of  twelve  years,  for  that  of  the  town  or  city. 

Therefore — whenever  it  is  possible,  there  should  first  be  observa- 
tion of  life  and  nature,  and  afterwards  reflection  till  every  perception 
is  brought  into  tbe  realm  of  a  clear  consciousness.  In  school  we 
make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  wbat  was  neglected  in  life.'f 

*  It  la  the  uflu«l  d«luelon  of  the  reilectioD,  acrogatinf  all  wiadom  to  itaelf,  that  H  thinka  to 
heve  diaeovered  aomething  bj  apeemlatkm,  or  to  hare  deraonamted  Bomethtng  new,  when  1ii 
iMt  it  taa  only  developed  ft,  or«t  llM  BUMt  tbraaght  a  .10  •«anaDi«uaD«M.  Viehte, «  Tk^Mm 
YpenonaUty,"  1834,  p.  112. 

t «  There  Is  only  one  learning,  one  hearing  and  perception,  one  prodnefaig  and  one  repro- 
dndngv  one  lllmiiaatlon  and  one  llluaB«liig.  oat  hapriag  and  beteg^«M  life,  cqHhMtbm, 
exiateoce,  aod.ezperienoe.and  that  la  life  in  ehildhood." 

•*  A  nail,  a  young  aparrow  and  lu  beating  heart  In  mf  hand,  aHah  taken  out  of  the  net  and 
taMtied— taken  hold  of  at  any  price  w  Itk  all  ten  fiogwa,  .with-tVMiar,  pn^Ued  we  had  Html 
DOBber ;  that  waa  a  magnetlam,  U  gare  a  elear.perception." 

The  above  quotatiooa  are  from  Goltz*a  Taluable  book,  page  168  In  the  aame  work,  page 
MB,  la  fonnd,  a  poem  of  <•  Hay  and  fltiiaw^*"firMn  the  ezperlenee  tif  (CUUlMed.  'Ha  krtoHbs 
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Real  objeots  will  be  prcBonted  to  the  wnsea  of  the  younger  ebil- 
dren.  Ihey  wiH  be  looked  iipoD  end  oontemplaitod,  and  wbat  is 
looked  upon  and  oontempkited  nftll  be  talked  about  The  teadier 
tireoto  the  attention  of  the  ditldren,  he  makes  nee  of  interrogatoiy 
inaferaction,  and  the  drildren  replj  in  a  clear,  precise  manner,  in  sin- 
gle eentenoes,  and  witih  eonect  :ac«mt.  Seeing,  hearing,  and  epeirtc- 
ing  are  united.  "Die  dmtrammeliiig  of  the  epeecfh  is  the  prinoipal 
thiiig  outwardly.  For  thn  rasseo,  ineonapleteness  of  expreesion,  in- 
articnlate  enuneiatioB,  answering  in  a  euppressed  voice,  or  in  single 
words,  shoold  not  be  tolerated.  If  arks  or  signs  which  the  papUs  do 
not  understand,  will  be  vuide  known  to  them  After  they  have  acquired 
the  lively  direct  intuition  of  them  in  the  complexity  of  their  uses. 
First,  the  idea,  then  the  word  expressing  it  Speaking  singly  and 
q»eakittg  in  concert,  «t  by  divisions,  may  ocour  alternately.  Sach 
sentence  is  to  repeated  by  a  mn^e  scholar  nntil  it  is  perfectly  and 
eon^letely  expressed,  irhen  it  may  again  be  repeated  in  concert 
The  lo^oal  object  word  must  be  tendered  distinctly  prominent  It  is 
well  to  make  use  of  signals,  on  the  prtnctple  that  all  unnecessary 
speaking  be  dispensed  with.  Theteadher  of  course  should  always 
havB  every  pupil  in  sight  The  ^fittit  name  pronounced,  (Fred !)  de- 
sigoatss  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer  a  question  which  was  addressed 
to  the  entire  school.  Each  pupil  prepared  for  answering,  raises  his 
index  finger.  The  iraisittg  of  the  same  'finger  by  the  teacher  »  a 
sign  that  the  scholar  is  to  vepeat  tiie  answer  on  aceount  of  inar- 
ticulate expression,  or  some  odier  defect  A  semioireular  motion 
with  the  finger  is  the  signal  fbr  a  olass  to  speak,  and  a  circular 
movement,  the  sign  for  all  the  pupils  to  speak,  wm-^ommi9n(m$d 
^ficer  Hhe. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  useftil  exercises  to  the  Bee- 
taloaisn  school.  Pestaloici  himself  chose  for  the  material  of  intai- 
tion  the  living  human  'bocfy,  from  which  he  composed  his  known 
^.Book  for  MdtkerSy^  so  called  lieoause  he  wished  to  introduce  these 
exercises  to  the  sitting  Toom.    We  must  differ  from  this ;  we  can 

ttUcd  happ7  who  In  M»  joaUi  roMWtd  ImpnBioiM  wch  m  tfato  am  did,  nod  for  wlkleh  h% 
fa  indebted  to  life  in  tli«  country  and  hie  own  .peculiar  nature,  hence,  moetly  to  nature.  Such 
an  unconecloui,  direct,  rich  life,  prepatea  the  aoil  for  moat  productive  harveate.  "  It  ia  noth- 
ittf  acconiiQg  to  the  ideaa  of  frown  upiMopla  'Bat  children  feel  and  parceire  with  heavwlf 
inatlnct  the  world  at  every  point  and  in  every  moment  aa  one  tcAoJe,  and  God  in  It  aa  in  hia 
own  peraonality.  Here  I  fonnd  the  elementaiy  material  In  abundance  for  which  my  naCwe 
80  yearningly  longed.  There  were  on  account  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near  l^r,  haaty  changea  In 
the  weather  and  heavenly  metamori^hoaea  all  the  year,  which  greatly  ezaUed  my  Imaginalloa 
and  Influenced  my  deetlny.   Thla  waa  life  to  me !"    Ooltc,  p.  157. 

(*  Such  deep  intuitional  life,  auch  Immedlateneea '  Or  ahall  we  laborloualy  change  the  clear 
gold  of  intuition  for  the  paper  currency  of  hook  definitione,  andjaln  In  Uft'a  length  what  wa 
loae  In  ita  depth  1    Heine'a  ''Scenes  ^  TVoveto, » II.,  p.  128. 
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not,  according  to  the  precedeoce  of  other  pedagt^es  and  from  nearlj 
related  surrounding  principles,  approve  of  the  exclusive  selection  of  the 
human  body.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  purpose  to  choose  the  ob- 
jects to  be  contemplated  from  the  surroundings  of  school  and  every 
day  life.  Hence  we  seek  the  unity  of  the  exercises,  not  in  the  unity 
or  uniformity  of  the  object,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  end,  in  the  unity 
of  the  method  of  treating  and  of  varying  the  multiplied  and  produced 
materials.  Modern  authors  in  this  department  choose  either  regu- 
larly shaped  bodies,  or  a  house,  or  a  model  of  a  house,  or  objects  of 
the  school-room,  or  of  its  adjacent  surroundings ;  plants,  animals,  ob- 
jects of  art,  pictures,  ^c.  The  principal  end  may  be  attained  through 
every  one  of  these  objects.  Absolute  necessity  exists  not  in  the 
materials. 

More  important  than  all  means  of  instruction,  is  the  apprehending 
and  accomplishing;  a  view,  which  vindicates  itself  ever  more  and 
more,  that  all  instruction,  without  exception,  must  be  based  on  intui- 
tion. This  heretofore  presented  thought  deserves  to  be  again  recom- 
mended most  impresnvely  to  teachers.  He  misapprehends  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that,  when  with  beginners  he  has  used  pictures  and  em- 
ployed speaking  lessons,  he  has  fully  satisfied  the  intrinsic  demand  of 
intuitional  exercises.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in 
universal  instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator,  that  every 
thing  which  is  to  be  actively  and  impressively  felt,  known,  and 
wished,  must  have  certain  events  and  experiences,  and  an  immediate- 
ness  for  its  foundation.*  Shallow  perception,  that  which  is  heard, 
learned,  and  perceived  according  to  words,  answers  not,  develops  not ; 
but  injures,  produces  a  meager  school  knowledge,  empty  notions,  a 
work  of  words,  saps  life,  and  injures  the  vitality  and  soundness  of  the 
soul. 

That  so  much  instruction  remains  without  fruit  up  to  this  hour,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  wholly  unintuitive  nature.  Think  only  of  the 
character  of  much  of  the  instruction  in  language  and  religion  I  lit 
the  former  the  pupil  is  tormented  with  empty  forms,  and  in  the  latter 
with  hollow  ideas.  £xercises  of  this^  character  are  very  deleterious. 
Few  men  ever  again  return  to  a  fresh  green  life,  after  being  driven 
into  the  world  of  abstract  ideas  by  their  youthful  training.  Nowhere 
is  this  danger  greater  than  in  the  German  nation.     Only  look  arovnd 

*  1  "  What  sensatioa  ia  to  the  win,  namely,  basia  and  aource,  direct  source  of  the  trme,  th» 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  ia  the  Intuition,  the  intaitlve,  direct  recofnizing  to  the  intelleet," 
Iloffmeiftfr  In  hia  ''Schitter,"  III.,  p.  100. 

2.  **  Only  that  is  real^  objective  thinkings  which  dealgnatea  and  nllfiea  itself  through  aefr 
tlent  Intuition.  That  thinking  la  true  and  correaponda  to  the  nature  of  the  reality  which  li 
awakened  by  Intuition."    I..  Feuerbach, "  PhUoeophy  of  the  Future,"  p.  74. 
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you  and  seek  the  explanation  of  mucli  of  the  transcendental  phenom- 
ena of  our  day.*    But  we  continue  the  subject. 

Ail  religious  instruction  must  begin  with  what  is  already  known  to 
the  child,  experienced  by  him,  with  what  is  immediate.  And  if  it 
must  begin  here,  surely  all  other  teaching  should  be  based  upon  the 
same  principle.  A  life-awakening  religious  instruction  joins  piety  and 
the  relations  which  exist  in  the  lively  emotions  of  the  child  with  the 
parent;  also  joins  faith  toward  God  with  faith  toward  the  parent, 
love  to  God  with  love  to  the  parent ;  sin  against  the  commandments 
of  Gk>d  with  the  consciousness  of  the  child  that  he  has  not  always 
obeyed  the  will  of  his  parent;  justification  before  God  with  repent- 
ance and  improvement  toward  the  parent,  and  forgiveness  on  those 
conditions,  ^c.  These  and  similar  experiences  induce  reflection ; 
one's  own  life  is  rendered  more  intelligible.  It  is  then  impossible  for 
us  to  be  lost  in  the  desert  of  school  ideas.  Some  extracts  from 
Beneke  are  here  appropriate. 

"  The  truthfulness,  intuitiveness,  and  efficaciousness  of  a  universal 
rule,  originate  only  from  self-experienced  or,  at  least,  clearly  repre- 
sented and  impressively  felt  individual  incidents.  If  from  the  begin- 
ning it  be  only  abstractly  formed,  it  will  lack  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  tend  at  best  to  make  us  self-conceited,  to  be  vain  of  a  knowledge 
of  which  in  truth  we  know  nothing,  and  of  which  we  can  only  arro- 
gantly and  audaciously  prate.  But  where  it  concerns  the  application 
to  special  relations  it  will  leave  us  in  a  dilemma.'' 

"The  child  can  associate  with  words  only  that  of  which  he  has  an 
ideal.  So  long  therefore  as  he  fails  to  apprehend  his  intellectual  ac- 
tivities, his  sensibilities,  the  endeavors  of  his  will,  and  his  opinions, 
the  words  referring  to  them  will  be  mere  empty  sounds.  If  his  atten- 
tion is  frequently  directed  to  words  only,  he  will  acquire  the  habit 
either  of  thoughtlessness,  or  an  incorrect  use  of  them,  because  he  im- 

*  The  newest  philosophy  of  tbe  fifth  decennium  of  the  nineteenth  century  agrees  with  ele- 
mentary pedagogical  science ;  that  discovers  now  the  truths,  to  which  this  has  already  deTe> 
ted  itself  for  half  a  century.    Feuerbach,  in  1843,  advances  this  thesis : 

**The  essential  instruments,  organs  of  philosophy,  are  the  bead,  the  source  of  activity,  ot 
liberty,  of  metaphysical  infinity,  of  idealism ;  and  the  heart  the  seat  of  suffering,  of  flnltude, 
of  necessity,  of  ssnsualism  ;  theoretically  expressed,  thinlcing  and  Intuition ;  for  thinking  is 
the  requisite  of  the  head ;  intuition  the  sense,  the  necessity  of  tbe  heart.  Thinking  is  tbe 
principle  of  the  school,  of  system ;  Intuition,  the  principle  of  life.  In  intuition  I  am  deter- 
mined by  objects,  in  thinking  I  determine  the  object ;  in  Uiinking  I  am  /,  in  intuition  not  /. 
The  true  objective  thought,  the  true  objective  philosophy,  produces  itself  only  from  the  nega* 
tioD  of  all  thinking,  from  the  being  determined  by  the  object,  from  the  passion,  from  the 
source  of  all  joy  and  need.  Inluhion  gives  that  only  which  is  immediately  identical  with  ex« 
Istence,  thinking  gives  the  intervening  condition  through  discrimination  and  abstraction  firom 
existence,  therefore  there  is  life  and  truth  only  where  the  condition  is  united  with  the  exist- 
ence, the  thinking  with  the  Intuition,  the  activity  with  tbe  passivity,  the  scholastic  phlegm 
of  German  metaphysics  with  the  anti'Scholastlc  sanguine  principle  of  the  French  sensualifm 
and  materialism." 
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properly  refers  the  words  to  the  outward  which  accidentally  are  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual ;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  all  he  can 
comprehend  up  to  this  period.  Such  abstract  exercises  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous." 

The  danger  consists  in  leading  the  pupil  to  regard  the  dry  and  ab- 
stract world  of  ideas  instead  of  the  real  contents  of  intelligence ;  and 
to  adjudicate  to  the  intellect  the  supremacy  in  life  as  w^ll  as  in 
science,  and  accordingly  to  reject  all  that  can  not  be  incorporated 
into  ideas. 

This  was  the  sad  result  in  the  schools  at  the  time  when  the  almost 
exclusive  culture  of  the  intellect  prevailed.  This  stand-point,  for 
readily  conceived  reasons,  we  have  passed  in  science  farther  than  in 
life.  The  time  has  also  passed  when  it  was  believed  that  the  only 
success  through  the  activity  of  the  teacher  rested  in  the  slull  by  which 
he  developed  ideas,  or  in  the  so  called  art  of  catechising.  The  ex- 
treme opponents  of  this  opinion  and  tendency,  believe  that  we  need 
no  catechising,  no  development  of  ideas.  In  opposition  to  this,  we 
say,  every  development  is  important,  indeed  the  chief  ability  of  the 
teacher  consists  in  developing  and  therefore  also  in  catechising  ;*  but 
not  in  developing  ideas,  but  intuitions  and  in  his  efficiency  to  awaken 
lively  intuitions  in  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  would  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present,  must  direct  his  efforts  toward  this  end. 
Hence,  not  Dinter,  or  Pestalozzi,  but  Pestalozzi  and  Dinter  I 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  1.  By  what  is  instruction 
to  be  illustrated  and  enlivened,  how  is  it  to  be  learned  ?  2.  Which 
or  what  different  intuitions  are  to  be  called  forth  in  the  scholar,  from 
what  field  do  we  take  them  ? 

First  question.  Very  many  teachers  think  the  illustrations  can  be 
learned  from  books.  But  what  are  books?  They  in  themselves 
furnish  nothing  more  tlian  a  guidance  to  the  treatment  of  the  intui- 
tions, where  then  are  the  intuitions  themselves  ?  These  are  not  in 
lifeless  books,  but  only  in  life.  To  this  then  we  must  refer  the 
teacher.  Look  into  life,  into  nature,  into  society,  into  the  world  of 
small  and  great  men,  into  yourself;  "keep  your  eyes  open  !"  "  Non 
scholae  sed  vitse,"  said  the  old  teachers,  and  mostly  the  humanists. 
It  was  a  phrase  blindly  submitted  to  the  tyrant  *^  cuxtom,"  in  a  dry 
abstract  time.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  agitators  themselves  served 
the  abstract  knowledge,  the  dead  learning,  and,  what  they  least  an- 
ticipated (still  considering  it  an  offence,)  materialism.    Their  business 

*  *'He  who  bul^heB  thli  method,  oaiechlilof  and  emnlBlog,  from  the  Khool,  uket  Uie 
jan  from  the  world."  Trotzendorf,  la  PuhkopP*  "fTMlory  tfthe  Condition  tf  Schools  mnd 
Education^  {QuehkhU  dea  Sehul'Und  Er*tehung»toe$en$)f**  by  Bremen,  1794. 
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was  to  educate  renowned  men,  renowned  lawyers,  renowned  philoso- 
phers, renowned  theologians,  renowned  philologists.  Renovmed- 
learned — this  gives  the  key. 

Teacher,  do  you  desire  therefore  to  teach  for  the  life  ?  Then  sink 
yourself  into  the  life,  into  the  life  of  the  present,  not  into  the  past 
which  was  and  has  perished.  Let  the  active  life  enter  into  you,  expose 
yourself  to  its  effects,  retire  from  the  study  and  take  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  as  multilaterally  as  possible,  gaining  therefrom  acquisitions  for 
your  purposes  in  life  and  in  your  profession.  You  are  the  man,  you 
are  the  intuition  of  your  scholars,  by  your  lively  intuitions  you  will 
learn  to  illustrate.  Books  can  show  you  the  instructive  method,  but 
can  not  give  you  the  intuitions  themselves.  No  book  can  supply  the 
(missing)  life.*  Ooethe  teaches  this  when  he  says,  "  What  I  have 
not  learned  from  books,  I  have  acquired  by  traveling.  That  which 
has  been  carefully  observed  can  afterwards  be  reflected  upon  and 
judged.  A  decided  exercise  of  the  eye  is  necessary,  and  there  must 
first  be  an  observation  in  order  to  call  forth  an  inquiry.  I  must  bring 
it  thus  far,  that  every  thing  may  become  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
nothing  remain  traditional  and  nominal.  I,  too,  am  for  the  truth, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  five  senses.  I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  word 
sounds.  Nature,  indeed,  is  the  only  book  that  offers  intrinsic  merit 
on  every  page,  &c." 

Second  question.  What  kind  of  intuitions  ?  W*hich  should  you 
awaken,  and  .from  what  field?  Whence  have  you  to  take  them? 
Let  us  consider  the  different  kinds  and  enumerate  them  : 

1.  Sentient  intuitions  ;  not  only  mediated  by  the  senses,  but  given 
through  them  directly — outward  intuitions. 

2.  Mathematical ;  ideas  of  space,  time,  number,  and  motion — also 
belonging  to  the  outer  world,  not  given  directly  by  the  senses,  but 
mediated  by  them. 

*  **  It  ii  veiy  remarkable.  Erery  body  Inaiata  that  the  teacher  ahould  edacite  for  the  life, 
not  for  the  achooL  Hence  he  mast  know  the  life  and  coneeqoently  reflect  upon  it,  Ac.  And 
yet  every  body  is  allowed  to  ezprene  an  opinion  concerninf  life  rather  than  the  teacher.  But 
we  Tindicate  for  him  what  Roaenkrantz  claima  for  philosopher!.  The  philoeopher,  espec- 
ially, moat  not  concern  himself  about  every  abeordfty  that  would  not  only  contest  his  right  to 
have  an  opinion  about  public  affairs,  but  also  to  openly  express  it.  The  philosopher  may  not 
be  informed  in  a  thousand  detaila  which  belong  to  the  special  ilepartments  of  knowledge ; 
but  this  must  not  deter  him  from  exercising  the  Critic  of  Pure  Retuon  In  regard  tounirersal 
laws.  Among  the  old  philosophers  It  was  considered  right,  when  they  not  only  concerned 
themselves  about  the  theory  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  but  also  about  its  practical 
workings.  And  for  this  they  are  still  commended ;  these  thinkers  were  not  abstract  cosmo- 
politans, bat  real  patrfc>t8.  But  are  modmi  philoaophcrs  no  tonger  alk)wed  to  be  patriots  % 
Has  not  Schelling,  however,  recently  declared  to  the  welcome  surprise  of  all  hia  auditors, 
that  time  and  philosophy  have  advanced  to  yon  questions  of  life,  to  which  no  one  is  permit- 
ted, nay,  it  fs  not  possible  for  any  ons  to  be  indlArenL*'  Rosenkraots,  "SketdkM  ^  Koe- 
nigaberg,"  Danzig,  1842,  I^  p.  11. 
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3.  Moral ;  arising  to  mankind  by  the  appearance  of  virtuous  life. 

4.  Religious;  those  arising  in  man  when  he  directs  hb  mind 
toward  God. 

5.  u£sthetical;  from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  appearance  in  na- 
ture and  in  the  life  of  man,  presentations  of  art 

6.  Pure  human;  those  referring  to  the  nobler  individual  reUtions 
of  mankind — in  love,  fidelity,  friendship,  Ac. 

7.  Social;  that  which  represents  the  associations  of  mankind  as  a 
unit — in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  in  states. 

The  school  can  not  furnish  all  these  iAtuitions  according  to  their 
varied  difference  and  full  extent  It  can  not  supplant  life,  it  pre- 
supposes it,  joins  itself  to  life  and  leads  toward  it  But  the  school 
attracts  whatever  objects  fall  within  the  range  of  its  influence,  engages 
itself  with  them,  and  through  this  versatility  lays  the  foundation  of 
all  intelligence. 

1.  The  sentient  intuitions  refer  to  the  material  world  and  the 
changes  in  it  The  pupil  should  as  much  as  possible  see  and  hear 
for  himself,  should  use  all  his  senses  in  seeking  for  the  peculiarities  of 
objects,  on,  in,  or  above  the  earth ;  minerals,  plants,  beasts ;  man  and 
his  works ;  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  physical  phenomena,  &c. 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions  unfold  themselves  from  the  sensual 
through  easy  and  nearly  related  abstractions ;  the  idea  of  extensions 
in  space  on  all  sides,  of  extensions  of  time  succeeding  each  other, 

^Ihe  idea  of  number,  how  mucb,  the  idea  of  motion,  the  idea  of  changes 
in  space,  and  the  passing  through  the  same.  The  simplest  of  these 
ideas  is  that  of  space,  the  others,  therefore,  can  be  illustrated  by  this 
in  using  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  The  means  for  illustrating  instruc- 
tion in  numbers,  are  points,  lines  and  their  parts,  and  bodies  and  their 
parts. 

3.  The  moral  intuitions  are  obtained  by  the  scholar,  through  man- 
kind, through  life  with  its  relations,  through  playmates  and  teacher 
in  school.  These  of  course  are  inner  intuitions,  which,  however,  in- 
corporate themselves  in  the  countenance,  in  the  eye,  and  in  the 
language.  The  main  point  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  individual  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  Happy  is  the  child  that  is  surrounded  by  only 
pure  moral  men,  whose  characters  mold  the  moral  foundation  of  his 
own  life.  Moral  deeds  from  history  may  be  vividly  and  impressively 
presented  by  the  teacher  through  the  living  word  of  the  eloquent 
tongue  and  the  affected  heart. 

4.  Religious  intuitions  are  attained  by  contemplating  nature,  its 
beneficent  influences  and  phenomena,  by  the  piety  and  prayers  of 
parents,  by  the  holy  meditations  of  the  congregation  in  public  wor- 
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ship,  by  sacred  songs  in  school,  by  religious  instruction  in  school  and 
church,  by  religiously  disposed  teachers  and  fisiithful  clergymen,  by 
scriptural  history,  dec 

5.  The  esthetical  intuitions  are  awakened  by  viewing  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature^  flowers,  trees,  crystals,  stars,  the  heavens, 
the  ocean,  rock  and  mountain ;  landscapes,  storm  and  tempest ;  ob- 
jects of  art ;  statues,  pictures,  paintings,  edifices,  and  productions  of 
poetical  and  oratorical  art  In  the  classification  of  the  moral,  aesthet- 
ica],  ^c^  their  specific  difference  may  be  disputed.  But  I  consider  it 
better  to  arrange  them  under  a  special  category.  The  stern,  moral 
law  applying  uniformly  to  all  men,  does  not  embrace  them  all  in  its 
province,  for  they  can  not  absolutely  be  required.  The  contents  of  the 
sesthetical  belong  to  the  beautiful,  free,  human  development  which  is 
dependent  on  conditions  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  every  one. 

6.  The  so  called  pure  human  intuitions*  refer  to  a  noble  formed 
life  of  individual  men,  the  character  of  which  surpasses  the  strictest 
idea  of  morals  and  duty,  and  relates  to  sympathetic  inclinations,  as 
friendship  and  love,  sympathy  and  participation,  and  other  excellent 
characteristics  of  the  elevated  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the 
refined  development  and  culture  of  eminent  pure  men.  Well  for  the 
child  who  shares  these !  If  the  family  accomplishes  nothing  in  this 
direction,  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  teacher 
should  do  his  utmost  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  his  deportment  in  the 
school-room  and  by  his  general  appearance. 

7.  The  social  intuitions,  that  is,  those  of  the  social  condition  out- 
side of  the  family,  come  to  the  child  through  the  phenomena  of  social 
intercourse  in  school,  in  church,  in  public  meetings,  and  at  public  fes- 
tivities ;  and  afterwards  through  history,  by  which  the  living  intuitions 
of  the  teacher,  from  the  associations  of  states,  people,  and  wars,  im- 
press the  pupils  with  the  most  lively  representations  and  images  of 
larger  corporations.  Our  earlier,  so  familiar  private  life,  renders  difll- 
cult  the  source  of  these  important,  yet  uncommon,  intuitions.  How 
can  he  who  has  no  experience  understand  history  ?  How  can  he  who 
has  never  seen  people  possess  a  living  image  of  them  and  of  their 

•  Tbeir  ipeclal  diflerence  can  be  disputed,  coneklerinff  them  ooder  the  bead*  of  the  moral. 
eethetical,  Ac.  But,  I  deem  it  more  correct,  to  make  a  particular  category  of  them,  for  tha 
reaaon  that  greater  aReotion  wiil  be  paid  to  their  nature.  The  woven  moral  law  applicable 
to  all  mankind,  in  an  equal  degree,  doee  not  embrace  them  in  its  department,  they  can  not  be 
implicitly  required  of  every  body.  They  belong  to  the  free,  beautiful,  human  development, 
and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  conditions  not  agreeable  to  every  one's  tastes— thus  how* 
ever  showing  the  divinity  in  mankind.  '*The  universal  human  nature  lo  the  pure  human 
Intuitions  in  the  formation  of  a  noble  family  life  which  finds  sympathy  in  every  pure  heart, 
whether  adorned  by  star  or  badge,  or  covered  by  the  coarsest  and  plainest  garment,  is  divine.  , 
The  origin  of  every  human  being  If  divine."  Egbert  In,  "7Y»/s  tf  Character**  Ac.  From 
Fk-ederick  WUhelm,  in.,  p.  481. 
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life  ?  Small  republics  ba^e  infinite  preferences  in  tbis  respect,  and 
also  in  relation  to  tbe  intnitions  of  a  public  life  and  for  patriotic  senti- 
ment. Language,  even  the  most  eloquent,  gives  only  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  these  intuitions.  The  year  1848  dis- 
closed in  Germany,  a  present  and  prospective  progress  in  this  direction. 

From  all  tbis  is  made  manifest  tbe  importance  of  tbe  life,  tbe  in- 
telligence, the  stand -point,  and  tbe  character  of  tbe  teacher  for  the 
founding  of  living  intuitions  in  tbe  soul,  in  the  intellect,  and  in  tbe 
heart  of  bis  pupils.  We  can  never  awaken  to  a  lively  intuition  in 
another  that  which  is  not  a  living  intuition  in  ourselves.  Therefore 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  teacher  himself  bas  seen,  ob- 
served, experienced,  investigated,'  lived,  and  thought  as  mucb  as 
possible ;  and  erected  for  himself  an  ideal  in  moral,  in  religious,  in 
sestbetical,  in  purely  human,  and  iii  social  relations.  Just  as  mucb 
as  he  is,  just  so  mucb  is  tbe  worth  of  his  instruction.  He  himself  is 
to  the  scholar  the  most  instructive,  the  most  impressive  object  of 
intuition. 

It  is  tbe  business  of  tbe  teacher  to  introduce  and  to  found  tbe  rela- 
tion of  tbe  scholar  to  tbe  subject  of  instruction.  He  is  the  mediating 
person  between  both,  whicb  were  originally  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  scholar  should  self-actively  appropriate  tbe  intuitions  to  bimself. 
This  presupposes  that  tbe  teacher  from  whom  originates  every  thing, 
is  able  to  awaken  self-activity.  He  can  accomplisb  tbis,  only  to  tbe 
extent  of  bis  ability  to  awaken  in  the  scholar  an  active  desire  for 
learning.  ,  Tbe  respect,  affections,  and  obedience  of  pupils  are  won 
by  the  teacher's  love  for  them  and  for  bis  profession,  remaining 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  methodical  powers  presupposed ;  and 
througb  these  the  pupils*  disposition  to  submit  to  bis  guidance  tbe 
tendency  toward  the  object  of  instruction,  is  secured.  In  tbis  man- 
ner attentiveness  and  the  jove  of  knowledge,  the  first  condition  of  a 
suocessfal  progress,  is  attained;  and  tbe  remaining  conditions,  the 
most  important  of  wbicb  is  the  awakening  of  self-activity  in  tbe  pupil, 
win  follow  of  tbemselyes  tbrougb  methodical  treatment  by  the 
teacher. 
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PBKFAGE  TO  TBB  FIRST  AlfD  SBOOND  BDITIOKS. 

Whbn  my  father  requested  me  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
German,  and  ita  hiatoiy,  I  did  not  foresee  the  great  difficulties  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking.  Instruction  in  the  native  langpiage, 
like  that  in  religion,  is  given  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools;  which  is  alone 
enough  to  make  its  discussion  within  a  limited  space  difficult  But  there  are 
other  obstacles  of  a  quite  peculiar  nature.  Instruction  in  German  deals  with  a 
subject  which  is  constantly  changing  with  the  course  of  time.  Not  only  does 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  change,  and  our  mode  of  dealing  with  it»  but  the 
subject  itself  dumgee.  The  written  German  language)  which  is  that  now 
taught  in  our  schools,  has  become  what  it  is  during  tlie  hist  three  or  four  cen- 
turies; and  thus  the  history  of  instruction  in  German  can  not  be  disjoined  fh>m 
that  of  written  German.  And  this  becomes  still  loss  possible  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  and  how  obvious  is  the  influence  which  that  instruction  has  had 
upon  the  written  German.  Still,  no  one  will  expect  here  a  comprehensive  and 
universal  history  of  the  written  German.  What  is  required  is,  an  account  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  living  German  language  and  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  taught  The  records  of  this  influence  are  the  works  on  German  gram- 
mar. But  as  my  subject  is  instruction  in  Gorman,  the  discussion  of  language 
proper  most  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  of  the  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing it,  must  become  proportkmate^  prominent  This  is  no  easy  task;  both  by 
reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  subject  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  it 
whKh  I  possessed.  I  had  also  to  treat  my  mibject  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  bo 
intelligible  to  a  reader  who  oouM  not  refer  to  the  books  I  might  quote.  For  a 
laige  proportion  of  fhe  worlcs  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  refer  were  such  as 
would  be  familiar  to  but  few  of  my  readers.  Of  the  most  important  of  theso  I 
have  given  the  titles  in  fUU;  not  so  much  fbr  the  sake  of  the  literary  man,  who 
could  find  the  book  in  a  large  library  from  a  much  shorter  title,  as  for  the  stfke 
of  Uie  'mi^<y  of  my  readers  who  probably  may  never  see  the  book  itself,  and 
to  whom  the  titles,  as  characteristio  of  its  fbrm  and  matter,  will  be  of  great 
value. 

The  kindness  of  fHends  in  Berlin,  G^ttingen,  Leipzig  and  Munich,  has 
enabled  me  to  use  at  Erlangen  books  ttom  the  libraries  at  those  places.  During 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Berlin,  the  liberality  of  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and 
the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Finder,  to  whom  I  would  offer  in  return  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  opened  to  me  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  there,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  a  season  of  vacation.    Bibliographical  researches,  pro- 

*  Truiilated  for  Bamard'a  "Ameriean  Jcumml  ^  Education"  from  lUamer'a  "flttlorji 
tf  P^dagofjf^"  4ih  editioa 
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perly  so  called,  were  of  course  not  within  the  limits  of  my  field  of  labor.  I 
trust  that  the  close  connection  will  be  reoognized  that  exists  between  the  few 
materials  of  this  nature  which  I  have  inserted,  and  the  subject  of  the  work.  I 
have  mentioned  the  places  where  I  have  found  books  not  easily  attainable 
eveiywhere ;  which  will  doubtless  be  a  oonyenience  to  many  persons.. 

The  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  has  often 
thro¥ni  me  iuto  antagonism  with  very  wide-spread  opinions.  But  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  .important,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  my  convictions  without 
any  concealment.  If  any  one  should  feel  injured  by  any  thing  which  I  have  said, 
I  desire  to  assure  him  tliat  I  have  never  attacked  persons,  but  opinions  only. 
And  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  this,  by  sometimes  most  fully  coin- 
ciding with  the  views  of  those  whom  I  have  in  other  points  opposed. 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  refiuin  from  entering  into  details,  except  in  speaking  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  gymnasia.  My  reason  for  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  is,  that  views 
upon  this  recent  and  important  dass  of  institutions  are  still  so  unsettled,  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  involved,  before  dealing 
with  any  single  subject  of  instruction ;  a  preliminary  which  would  lead  me  into 
an  entirely  different  field.  Upon  many  points,  the  observations  on  the  gymna- 
sia express  my  views  on  the  higher  burgher  scliools,  of  course;  that  is,  with  the 
proper  modifications.  Upon  other  points  I  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  my 
opinions  to  some  experienced  judge.  Such  is  the  case  especially  respecting  the 
study  of  the  Old  Grerman;  which  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  for  the  higher 
burgher  schools  as  for  the  gymnasium,  though  to  a  different  extent.  That  is,  I 
think  that  the  learned  education  which  the  gymnasium  gives,  renders  it  indis- 
pensable to  go  back  to  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German ;  while  I  believe  it 
correct  to  go  no  further,  in  the  higher  burgher  schools,  than  the  Middle  High 
German ;  and  that  this  dialect  should  be  studied,  in  those  schools,  about  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  indicated  in  Philip  Wackemagers  ^^Gems  of  German 
Poetry  and  Wisdom."* 

But  I  will  not  seek  to  anticipate  what  can  only  be  intelligible  when  my  whole 
book  is  read.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish  that  my  work  may  con- 
tribute something  to  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

Brlangen,  October  lOth,  1851. 

PREFACB  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  title  of  this  edition  indicates  that  it  is  "enlarged  and  improved."  These 
enlargements  aud  improvements  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second  book  of  this  work.  There  was  of  course  an  abundance  of  materials  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  historical  part  of  it  But  the  same  reasons  which  in- 
duced me,  in  the  first  edition,  to  limit  the  historical  portion  of  my  work  within 
the  narrowest  possible  spaoe,  for  fear  of  diminishing  the  intelligibility  of  the 
main  portion  of  my  discussion,  have  still  prevented  me  from  enlarging  that  part 
of  the  work.  But  in  the  second  book,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  passage 
required  amplification.  I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded,  without  interfering  with 
that  brevity  which  the  character  of  the  work  requires,  in  rendering  many  parta 
of  it  more  intelligible  and  correct  than  in  the  previous  editions. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  said  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  decide  by  my 

**^Edel9teinen  deuttcher  Dichtung  und  freisheit," 
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now  single  authority  the  innumerable  practical  questions  which  this  vast  field 
includes ;  and  that  I  would  on  the  contrary  thankfully  receive  any  intelligent 
advice.  And  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  profound  and  instructive  observations  which  have  already  reached  me  torn 
the  most  various  quarters  since  the  appearance  of  my  previous  editions;  whether 
through  public  channels,  by  letter,  or  orally.  Of  these  observations  I  could  of 
course  make  use  only  so  &r  as  I  found  myself  convinced  by  them.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  "try  all  things;"  whether  I  have  been  able  to  "hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  "  only,  I  can  not  say. 

The  mass  of  works  on  German  grammar,  reading,  style,  &c.,  has  become  an 
almost  unbounded  flood.  While  employed  upon  my  first  edition  I  examined  a 
great  number  of  such  books;  and  have  industriously  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  best  which  have  appeared  since.  But  although  I  my- 
self possess  a  respectable  number  of  books  in  this  department,  and  have  also 
had  the  use  of  several  good  school  libraries,  I  am  still  far  fix>m  pretending  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  my  materials.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to 
attain  it.  For  it  will  be  found  no  very  trifling  task  to  examine  carefully  even 
the  best  of  the  German  school  grammars  alone ;  as  I  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence. In  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  received  much  aid 
firom  the  periodicals  devoted  to  it;  such  as  the  ^'Nsw  Tear-hook  of  Philology  and 
Pedagogy"*  ^^MUtoeWs  JoumoX  of  the  Gymnasia^"\  the  ^^  Gazette  for  the  Austrian 
Gymnasia^^X  ^^Herrig's  Archives  for  the  Study  of  (he  Modem  Languages,"^  and 
many  others.  But  even  if  all  this  mass  of  materials  had  been  gone  through, 
would  this  render  the  student  a  master  of  them?  Would  not  the  authors  of  the 
books  in  question  say  that  mere  reading  will  not  test  a  school-book ;  that  noth- 
ing but  practical  experiment  with  it  in  a  school  can  decide  upon  its  value  ?  It 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  claim.  But  the  very  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this — for  who  could  use  all  the  German  school  grammars? — 
shows  that  in  order  to  pronounce  a  sound  practical  opinion  on  the  subjects  in 
question,  even  the  most  thorough  apprehension  of  its  principles  will  not  suffice 
without  aid  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  have  in  this  edition  endeavored  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  on  some 
practical  points.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  so  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
them  in  a  general  manner,  while  in  practice  the  principles  have  to  be  applied  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  cases.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  subject  which  ramifies 
within  all  the  departments  of  life  so  universally  as  instruction  in  the  native 
language.  For  example,  what  I  say  of  German  grammar  in  the  common 
schools,  will  in  practice  require  the  most  various  limitations  and  expansions. 
The  special  purpose  of  each  individual  school  must  decide  how  much  is  to  be 
done  by  mere  practice,  and  how  much  by  discussions  on  g^mmatical  subjects. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mere  distinction  between  city  schools  and  coun- 
try schools  will  here  suffice.  For  the  difierences  between  different  city  schoolb 
are  very  various.  Nor  can  any  general  rule  on  the  point  be  applied  to  country 
schools  either.  In  these,  every  thing  depends  on  the  situation  and  needs  of  each 
particular  district    In  hke  manner,  important  distinctions  must  be  observed  be- 

♦  »*2Vewe»  Jahrbueh  fVtr  Phitologie  und  Paedagogtk." 

t  "iWMz«fl'»  ZeitKhrift  fUr  dot  Gymfuuialwcgtn ." 

X  *^Zeit8ehriflfilr  die  Vsterreiekisehen  Chptmagien." 

I  *^Herng'»  Arehirff>r  daa  Studium  der  neuerem  Spraehe." 
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tween  the  modes  of  teaching  their  native  language  to  hoys  and  to  girls.  All 
these  qaestions  I  have  considered  from  a  few  principal  points  of  yiewi  leaving  • 
their  ftirther  development  to  the  reader. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  second  book, 
each  chapter  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previoua 
ones.  Such  portions,  therefore,  as  that  on  the  later  provisions  for  studjing  Ger- 
man in  the  teachers*  seminaries,  and  that  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  ought 
not  to  be  read  out  of  their  connection ;  for  both  of  them  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  chapters  before  them. 

But  I  must  provide  against  an  error  much  more  important  than  this ;  for 
which  I  have  given  no  occasion,  but  to  wliich  a  strong  tendency  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  The  German  language  is  a  subject  dealt  with  throughout  all  in- 
stitutions of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  this  which  makes 
it  so  important  a  study.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that,  because  it  is 
taught  everywhere,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  everywhere.  The 
method,  and  also  the  extent,  of  instruction  in  it,  must  be  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar.  This  of  course  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
the  proper  purposes  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  grades  of  schools;  al- 
though it  has  been  reckoned  a  degradation  to  those  of  the  lower  grade,  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  those  departments  of  instruction 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  higher.  But  this  notion  is  the  consequence  of 
wrong  ideas  of  the  essential  nature  of  real  culture,  and  of  the  moral  value  of 
human  employments.  True  culture  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  superficial  study 
of  subjects  too  difficult,  prematurely  and  at  the  wrong  place;  but  by  studying 
appropriate  things  in  the  right  way.  And  in  like  manner,  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  but  upon  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  he  teaches  it.  No  intelligent  teacher,  therefore,  will 
feel  himself  undervalued  by  a  proper  discussion  of  the  question  what  studies  are 
and  what  are  net  suitable  to  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  And 
those  very  teachers  whose  vocation  it  is  to  labor  in  the  very  highest  depart- 
ments of  human  culture,  will  be  most  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  universal  popular  instruction. 

I  have  also  given  special  attention,  in  the  present  edition,  to  instruction  in 
German  at  the  gymnasia.  The  German  language  is  the  tie  which  connects  the 
learned  classes  with  the  remainder  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  is  so  important 

For  the  learned  classes  are  the  standard  which  determines  the  extent  and 
method  of  instruction  in  it,  in  all  grades  of  institutions  We  shall  always, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  subject  find  ourselves  brought  back  to  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  properly,  so  called,  however  highly  we  may  value  the  unques- 
tionably important  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  laboring 

classes. 

Rudolf  yok  Raumkb. 
Erlamoek,  March  2,  1857. 

NOTE. 
The  relatione  of  instruction  in  German  to  other  stadiec  baa  often  been  referred  to  in  the 
previoua  yolnmea  of  Raumer'a  *' Pedagogy  ;'*  while  the  nature  of  their  contents  did  not  permit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  pursued  In  teaching  that  languafe ;  as  such  an  account  must 
be  very  closely  connected  with  the  histoqr  of  Oermyi  grammar.  The  present  chapter  is  in- 
tended  to  aketch  the  most  important  points  of  that  history. 
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L  mROBT  OV  OSBIOV  OEAIQCAB,  WIfH  BSffEBKirOB  TO  SCHOOL  IHBTBUOnOV 
IN  GSBVAN,  TBOM  THB  END  OF  THE  JUTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

OBAPTXB  I.— aZTBIKTB  OXNTUXT. 

Latin  and  German,  A.  D.  1500. 

The  gramiDBtical  treatment  of  the  German  language  did  not 
grow  up,  as  did  that  of  the  Greek,  ezclusively  upon  its  native  soil, 
and  from  native  roots.  As  in  so  many  other  departments,  the  Get' 
mans  have  made  use  in  that  of  grammar  also,  of  the  rich  inheritance 
which  they  received  from  classical  antiquity.  The  Greeks  had  dis- 
covered the  grammatical  categories  of  their  language,  its  meet  im- ' 
portant  distinctions,  the  inflections  of  its  words,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  study  of  grammar  was  thought  of  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Greeks  were  industriously  and  perseveringly  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  their  language ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  they 
descended,  along  with  the  Latin  language,  in  the  grammatical  writers 
of  the  perishing  classical  ages,  to  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  grammatical  knowledge  thus  acquired,  was  at  first,  however, 
not  used  as  a  means  of  investia^ating  the  German  language.  The 
Latin  grammarians  were  employed  only  in  studying  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. For  many  centuries,  Latin  was,  in  Germany,  the  peculiar 
language  of  members  of  the  learned  professions.  First,  the  church 
took  measures  to  make  Latin,  already  the  language  of  religion,  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  the  Romish  See,  that  also  of  the  whole  clergy.*  And 
when  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  into  religious  affairs,  the  learned  men  endeavored  in  their  turn 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  language  of  ancient  Latium,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  vulgar  tongue,  if  possible,  from  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  second  period  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  Latin 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era  of  German  grammar.f 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  latter  during  the  sixteenth  century  can 
not  therefore  be  understood  without  a  previous  view  of  the  Latin 
learning  of  that  period.^ 

It  was  the  openly  expressed  intention  of  the  schoolmen  of  that 


*  See  R.  TOO  Raamer,  ^^Ir^u&nee  <f  Chrittianiiy  on  the  Old  Bigh  Oerman  "  (Eimwirkung 
dee  Chrietenthume  mij  die  Althoehdeuteehe  Spraeke),"    Stitflcort,  1816,  p.  20L 

tl  do  not  here  delaj  to  refer  to  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  German  lanfaage  at  an  earlier 
period,  especially  by  Abbot  Notker  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  about  A.  D.  1022. 

IThe  reader  may  find  In  the  first  Toluflie  of  this  history,  especially  In  the  chapter  apon 
Johaooea  Sturm,  a  claar  account  of  the  Latin  school  Instruction  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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day,  entirely  to  exclude  the  German  language  from  the  schools  and 
from  learning.  Thej  meant  Latin  to  be  the  only  received  language 
of  schools,  if  possible  even  in  the  very  lowest  classes.  But  since,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  excellent  rectors  of  schools,  the  children 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  world,  not  in  the  school,  but  at  home, 
they  continued  as  before  to  learn  their  native  language  first.  And  in 
order  to  make  them  understand  it  was  necessary  to  degrade  one's  self 
to  the  point  of  talking  German  with  them.  The  strenuous  endeavors 
of  many  teachers  to  drive  German  out  of  even  the  lower  classes, 
while  the  German  children  kept  coming  into  them  all  the  time,  re- 
minds us  of  the  countryman  in  Horace,  waiting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  until  it  shall  run  down  ;  "  at  tilt  labitur^  et  labetur  in  omne 
volubilis  aevum?^ 

However  great  the  care  taken  to  make  school-boys  disuse  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  despised  and  hated  German,  still  new  pupils  must  first 
be  furnished  with  the  Latin  phrases  most  necessary  for  ordinary  con- 
versation. A  clear  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  elementary  school  books  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  at  Nuremberg 
contains  several  such  books.  One  of  them  is  entitled  **-^  Method  of 
Latinity  (Modus  Latinitatis)?''  It  has  at  the  end  this  colophon  : 
"•  The  end  of  a  new  grammar,  adapting  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
the  Latin  equivalents  to  the  vulgar  tongue ;  with  various  selections 
{fioficulis)  of  words  and  sentences,  and  important  differences  of  idiom 
{differentiis  notatu  dignU).  Put  forth  by  that  venerable  and  acute 
man  Udalric  Ebrardt  Anno  1488."*  The  author  evidently  ad- 
dressses  boys  already  able  to  speak  Latin ;  for  he  begins  by  saying  to 
the  boys  that  his  design  is  to  correct  for  them,  who  seem  almost 
rather  infants  without  speech,  than  competent  to  talk,  the  very  vulgar 
barbarisms  which  he  hears  them  using  in  their  ordinary  familiar  con- 
versation ;  such  as  saying  mulus  (a  barbarous  Latinized  form  of  the 
old  mM,  modem  German  maul^  mouth)  for  os^  and  so  on.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deals  with  his  subject  so  as  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  tyro.  The  work  is  not  really  a  gram- 
mar, but  a  German-LaUn  phrase  book,  with  the  German  forms  first, 
and  the  Latin  equivalents  following.  At  the  be^nning  are  the  sim- 
plest salutations :  "  Good  day.  Bona  dies.  Or  perhaps  more  ele- 
gantly, Bonus  dies.  For,  &c.  Good  evening.  Bonum  sero.  Or 
rather,  more  elegantly,  Bonum  vesper.     For,  dcc^f     "  Your  very  best 

*  The  date  Is  g\ytn  In  words,  followed  bj  *'  Praise  to  the  most  merciful  God  (Laua  Dto 
etementinimo)."    Then  follows  a  single  leaf  with  miscellaneons  Latin  rules. 
1 1  can  not  bestow  much  space  on  this  muterial,  and  therefore  only  add  in  passing  that  the 
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health.  Salua  plurima.^  And  so  on.  Then  come  the  simplest 
questions  and  answers :  '*  How  old  are  you  ?"  &c^  proceeding  to  more 
extended  phrases,  hut  still  such  as  are  used  in  common  oonveraation. 
In  a  second  part,  the  author  arranges  phrases  of  a  higher  grade, 
classified  hj  their  meaning,  in  thirteen  parts,  the  German,  as  before, 
standing  first,  and  the  Latin  after  it.  For  instance  :  "  Virgil  is  not 
comparable  to  Homer.  VirgiliiLa  cum  homero  non  comparandua  est 
Non  puto  homero  poeie  huic  clarisaimo  virgilium  par  em  esse,  etc ;" 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  colophon  already  given. 

The  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  contains  several  such  books. 
One,  beginning  "J[rf  patrem,  to  the  father,"  consists  of  examples  on 
the  Latin  prepositions,  with  the  German  words  printed  over  the 
Latin.  One  is  entitled  ^^ Small  grammxir  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  with  a  German  translation,^^*  Notwithstanding  its  title, 
however,  this  is  still  not  a  grammar,  but,  as  more  correctly  designated 
in  the  second  title,  '*  Tract  called  grammatellus,  containing  facetious 
sayings,  and  by  reason  of  the  obtuseness  of  young  pupils  (ob  scolari- 
culorumque  hebetatem)  put  beneath  a  German  translation."  Another 
work  in  the  same  volume,  entitled  ^^Rudiments  of  grammar  for  boys. 
Most  carefully  selected  from  Bemigius,  Donatus  and  Alexander^\  is 
without  any  German  translation  ;  and  another,  called  ^^ Juvenile  exer* 
cises  on  Donatus^''\  contains  but  a  few  German  words. 

I  have  enumerated  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  this  collected 
volume,  because  it  gives  us  so  very  satisfactory  an  account  of  the 
literary  helps  by  means  of  which  its  first  owner,  the  celebrated 
Christoph  Scheurl,  (born  1481,)  when  a  boy,  exchanged  his  native 
German  for  the  Latin.  The  next  step  to  these  books  was,  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Latin  Grammars  proper,  of  an  interlinear  German  version. 
This  also  became  the  practice  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  it 
became  usual  to  print,  above  the  very  much  altered  text  of  Donatus,§ 
a  verbatim  German  translation.] 

author  however  makes  a  defence  for  hit  Bonum  mro.  And  coin]Mire  on  thia  point  Radotf 
Agricola,  in  this  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  82,  (of  the  German). 

*  GtxtmmeUeUus  pro  iuuenum  eruditione  cum  gU>9a  altnaniea. 

\Jludimenta  grammatice  ad  pueroa.  De  Remigio  Donato  Aleitandrogtte  »tudio»i99im$ 
hcta. 

t  PuerUia  super  donatum.    IPi.rmberge  Per  Marettm  ayrer. 

f  Compare  the  text  of  "/>ona/tM'  Laiin  Orammar  (Ihmati  art  grammaticay*  in  Llnde- 
mann's  '*0^lection  of  Latin  Qrammart  {Corput  Orammaticorum  Latinorum)^"  Leipsic, 
1831,  with  that  even  of  the  Donatus  of  Olareanus,  Augsburg,  1547  or  1660. 

I  Panzer  (Annate*  typographiei)^  enumerates  four  such  Donatuses,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion, vi«.,-l.  Ulm,  1497.  {Annatee,  iii,  640.)  2.  Without  place,  by  J.  S.,  1497.  {Ann.,  iv, 
67.)  3:  Per  Prider.  Krettnner  Nwrmbergae  ineolum.  Without  date.  {Ann.^  iv,  388.)  4. 
Without  place  or  date.  (Ann.,  iv,  123.)  But  numbers  1  and  2,  seem  to  be  the  same.  A  rare 
little  book  which  W.  Orimm  loaned  me  from  his  private  library,  indicates  that  this  mode  of 
printing  a  German  interlinear  version  over  the  I^atio  text  of  Donatus  was  long  practiced. 
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But  the  distance  was  greater,  from  such  an  interlinear  Tersion  as 
this,  merely  intended  to  render  the  text  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
more  comprehensible,  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  German  mother 
tongue,  with  the  design  of  making  the  Latin  Grammar  itself  better 
understood.  The  first  step  m  this  direction  was  taken  by  Aventinus, 
in  his  Latin  Grammar ;  a  work  which  is  for  this  reason  often  men- 
tioned as  the  first  instance  of  a  German  grammar.*  The  celebrated 
Bavarian  historical  writer,  Johannes  Thummeyer,  surnamed  Aventi- 
nus from  Abensberg  in  Bavaria,  his  birthplace  (b.  1466,  d.  1534), 
was  in  1512  appointed  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  princes  Ludwig  and 
Ernst,  brothers  of  Duke  Wilhelm  IV.  A  thorough  scholar,  yet  a 
zealous  lover  of  his  native  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  introduc- 
ing the  German  language  even  into  the  instruction  which  he  gave  in 
Latin  Grammar.  He  had  observed,  as  he  himself  say8,f  that  a  single 
German  word  will  often  make  clear  to  a  beginner,  what  the  Latin  cir- 
cumlocutions only  made  more  and  more  obscure.  Under  this  method, 
his  noble  pupils  had  learned  as  much  of  the  Latin  Grammar  in  eight 
months,  as  they  could  otherwise  scarcely  have  gained  in  three  years. 
&till,  he  felt  obliged  to  make  some  excuses  for  his  undertaking,  when 
he  published  his  Grammar,  with  German  text  intermingled  with  the 
Latin.  He  says  in  his  preface,  *'  I  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  make  use 
of  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  I  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  by 
the  most  learned  of  the  Italians  f  and  he  then  goes  on  to  allege  the 
practical  reasons  already  alluded  to.  Thus  Aventinus  was  the  first  of 
the  humanists  of  Germany  who  dared  do  thus ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  he 
had  any  predecessors,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
thus  relied  upon  the  example  of  the  Italians.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  this  particular  also  it  was  the  Italians  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  Germans.  What  were  the  Latin-Italian  grammars  which  Aven- 
tinus had  in  view,  we  may  learn  from  a  work  of  the  kind  published 
in  Venice,  A.  D.  1499,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Scheurl  library 
at  Nuremberg.];  The  mixture  of  Italian  with  the  Latin  Grammar  in 
this  instance,  is  about  half-way  l)etween  that  of  the  actual  inter- 

Thiiis'^T^  EtemenU  of  JEluu  Donatua^  ttfter  the  test  of  Henrieug  Glartantu;  with  a 
Cferman  tranalation  {^lii  Donati  elementOt  ad  eoUationem  Henrici  Glareanit  una  cum 
traduetione  Oermanica)."  U.  D.  L.  At  tb«  end  it  hw,  '^^Auguatae  Vinddieorum^  in  aedibv 
Vakntini  Othmari,  eseuntm  mente  Martio^  Anno  M.DJiL  VIJ.*' 

*  Thus,  lo  the  very  full  list  of  Modern  High  German  Grammars,  by  H.  Hoffmann,  in  "7%« 
Gtrman  PhUotogy  {Die  Deutoehe  PhiUUofiey  Breslao,  1836.    p.  138. 

t  ATeotinus'  "Orommar(,Gramfnaiik),"  (publi»hed  1612,}  p.  2. 

X  Beginning :  *^ J  am  the  door  far  the  ignormtt  iJanua  sum  rudibu»)."  Eadinf :  '^ISvfpre*- 
$wn  VeneliiMf  impeneis  Joannie  Baplietae  de  Seeea  Mediolanenei,  Anno  eahtlis  noetrae. 
M.CCCCXCIZ.  Dieuero.  XX  JuUi.  PoeUdter.**  This  is  in  a  bound  volume,  which 
begins  with  the  ^QtMeto  8ie  Uno  Idbro  *'  4to. ;  an  luIian-Garman  ^  Voeabulieta." 
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linear  version,  and  the  cireumspect  use  made  of  the  German  by 
Aventinns. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Aventinus  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  lfil2, 
with  the  title,  ^^New  rudimentary  ^ammar^  most  uh/uI  to  the  young^ 
&C.*  Its  arrangement  is,  in  general,  similar  to  that  of  the  editions  of 
Donatus  then  in  common  use.  The  text  proper  is  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  may  show  how  far,  nevertheless,  this  work  of  Aven- 
tinus  included  a  beginning  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  ver^ 
nacular.  Thus,  on  p.  8,  we  have,  ^Dictio.  A  word.  Ilia  dicHo  est 
nomen  cut  in  nostra  lingua  potest  addi  a,  ut  homo,  a  man.  equus, 
a  horse."  And  p.  38,  ^De  verbo.  Ilia  dictio  est  verbum  cui  in  nos- 
tra lingua  poUst  addi^  I,  thou,  he."  This  is  in  truth  a  very  trifling 
beginning  ;  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  matter  contained 
in  the  work  of  Aventinus,  consists  merely  in  German  translations  of 
the  Latin  examples.  Bat  the  grammar  of  Aventinus  was  nevertheless 
entitled  to  a  place,  even  in  this  brief  sketch,  because  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  German  for  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  Oerman  Orthographitit. 

The  books  thus  far  referred  to  relate  primarily  to  Latin,  and  used 
the  German  for  explaining  that  language.  These  constitute  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  look  for  information  relating  to  the 
original  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar.  The  other  of  these 
sources  consists  of  a  class  of  books  which  are  in  a  certain  sense  quite 
opposite  in  character  to  them  ;  namely,  the  introductions  to  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  German,  intended  for  pupils  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  This  class  of  books  includes  two  varieties.  Those  of  one  were 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  German  written  composition.  After  a 
few  rules  and  observations  on  orthography  and  grammar,  they  pass 
on  to  formulas  for  letters,  legal  contracts,  addresses,  and  titles.  Those 
of  the  other  class  originated  in  the  necessity  for  acquainting  the  un- 
educated laity  with  German  books ;  and  in  particular  with  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  Among  books  of  the  first  descripUon,  should  first  of  all 
be  named  the  work  of  Fabian  Frangk,  entitled  ^The  method  and 
qualities  of  the  Oerman  tongue.  Orthography,  or  the  right  way  to 
spell  in  German,  New  Chancery,  or  current  practical  and  correct 
directory  for  properly  preparing  formal  communications  and  letters 
to  all  persons.  In  the  most  condensed  form.  M  [agister]  Fabian 
Frangk,\      The  work    appeared    at    Frankfurt  on   the  Maine  in 

*  ^*OranuUiea  naua/undamenUUia  iuuenibiu  vtQitnma  "  Slc, 

t  **  Ttut9ch€T  Spraeh  Art  und  EjfgeHwchafft,  Orthographia,  Chrecht  Buoehttaebtg 
(InUie  originiil  with  tbeo  over  the  u,  the  over  the  a,  *c.,)   Ttutach  ttttchrtiben.     New 
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1531  ;*  and  deserves  attention  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  author 
was  from  Asslaw  in  Silesia ;  a  Master  of  Arts  {Freier  Kutute  Magis- 
ter);  and  a  burgher  of  Buntzlaw.  Frangk*s  prefiftce  describes  the 
scope  of  his  woric.  His  primary  object,  he  says,  is  to  provide  that 
those  who  employ  such  persons  as  have  mastered  his  work  and  who 
are  employed  in  writing,  chancery  business,  and  writing  titles,  shall 
meet  with  no  disappointment'*  But  although  this  comparatively 
subordinate  object  was  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  author,  he 
still  urges  that  at  some  time  or  other  an  actual  exclusive  German 
grammar  should  be  written,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  languages.  For,  he  says,  ^^our  own  noble  tongue  is  as 
agreeable,  useful  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  oth- 
er whatever ;"  and  there  are  "  among  us  unlearned  laics,  (neither 
practiced  in  the  learned  tongues  nor  acquainted  with  them),  who 
place  as  high  a  value  upon  it  as  upon  any  other/' 
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good  for  such  a  person  to  know  the  diale(^  of  many  countriesi  with 
their  erroro,  so  diat  he  oan  avoid  them.  But  that  which  is  most 
eminently  profitable  and  serviceable  to  this  end  is^  to  take  good  ex« 
amples,  that  is,  good  German  books  and  legal  obligations,  either 
manuscript  or  printed,  to  read  them  diligently,  and  to  imitate  what* 
ever  in  them  is  proper  and  correct.  Among  materials  of  this  kind 
are  documents^  from  the  chancery  of  the  beloved  emperor  Maximilian 
(of  most  praiseworthy  memory) ;  and  of  cotemporary  writings,  those 
of  Doctor  Luther ;  the  most  uncorrupted,  amended,  and  correct  copies 
of  them  that  can  be  found.'* 

Thus  writes  Fabian  Frangk,  about  A.  D.  1531.  We  shall  see  how 
correctly  he  had  designated  the  direction  of  the  future  progress  of 
the  written  High  German,  and  of  its  management  as  a  study.  Frangk 
himself  only  gives  nine  leaves  to  the  subject  of  German  orthography. 
He  then  proceeds  to  Lis  principal  subject,  the  book  of  forms ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  letters,  litles,  superscriptions,  &c.* 

The  other  species  of  introductions  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
German  were  intended  to  instruct  the  laity  in  reading  German  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  How  directly  this  religious  intention  was  aimed 
at,  will  appear  even  from  the  title  of  the  oldest  of  them.  It  is,  ^^Un- 
chiridion.  That  w,  manual  to  write  and  read  correctly  German  or- 
thography and  the  High  German  language  ;  together  with  a  register 
to  the  whole  Bible^  by  which  quotations  and  concordances  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  referred  to  by  the  text,  and  also  by  Latin  words. 
AlsOj  how  to  understand  figures  and  German  numeration.  Made  by 
Johannes  KolrosSy  teacher  of  German  at  Basle^''\  This  book  was  in 
all  probability  published  in  1529.^  In  his  preface,  the  author  ex- 
plains his  design  still  more  fully.  *' Since,"  he  begins,  "  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  these  latter  times,  to  cause  the  Holy  Scriptures  (his 
divine  word)  to  come  by  means  of  printing  into  the  hands  of  the 
simple  lay  people,  for  their  good  and  encouragement,  in  intelligible 
native  speech,  they  show  no  little  desire  to  have  their  children,  who 

*  I  cite  from  tmong  all  the  namerous  booJu  of  forma,  rbetorica,  Ac.oaly  this  of  Fraoyk't. 
Tbts  claas  of  works  coDstiiutes  quite  a  literature  In  itself,  duriDf  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
eentnrj  and  the  tUteenth.  Of  a  large  number  of  o4hera  which  I  looked  Uiroug h  in  the  librarj 
at  Berlin,  I  ahall  name  only  two,  viz : — 

FHdrich  Eieder,  "Hketorical  Mirror  (BhethoHehacker  Spiegel)"  («tc,  at  end),  1498.  folio  ; 
and 

Metchamer,  **Mem»tai  {BtmdlbueehUnW*  Tttblnfen,  1560.    8vo. 

t  **Eneheriditm.  Dae  ist,  hrtntMehlin  teuteeher  Orf AogropAt,  Hoekdeuteehe  epraoeh,  art- 
liek  zeeehreifben  vnd  (eeen,  efimpt  etViem  Regietertem  Vber  die  gantte  Btbelt  vne  man  die  AU^ 
gatienee  vnnd  Ooneerdantiae,  tfo  im  Newen  TVtfamenf ,  neben  den  Test  vnd  eonet,  mit  hal' 
ben  Latiniechen  Worten  vertaieknet.  Auch  wie  man  die  Ziffer  vnd  teuteehe  tool  verwteku 
mdU  Durch  Johannem  Kdrone.  Teuteeh  Leeermayetem  suo  Batel  Cfemachte." 

I  flee  the  number  1G29,  giveu  by  Kolross,  folio  96,  aa  an  example  to  numeratlotti 

26 
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are  quite  unable  to  study  the  original  tongues  of  the  holy  Biblical 
writings,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  educated  in  the  Ger- 
man school  and  learning."  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  book  is 
prepared.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  distinctions  of  the  letters ;  then  of 
doubling  them,  then  of  abbreviations,  punctuation  marks,  dsc,  and 
^  At  the  last  follows  a  little  register  explaining  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  together  with  the  figures  and'  ordinary  numeration.'' 

After  the  time  of  Fabian  Frangk  and  Johannes  Eolross,  a  great 
number  of  such  introductions  to  German  orthography  appeared; 
some,  like  Frangk's,  on  the  plan  of  teaching  secular  forms,  Ac,  and 
some  like  Kolross',  chiefly  with  reference  to  learning  to  read,  and  to 
religious  books. 

Ickelaamer, 

Although  the  labors  of  Aventinus,  as  one  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  transition  from  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin  in  instruction,  to  that 
of  German,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  mention,  still  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  with  a  few  remarks  in  German  here  and  there 
inserted,  can  not  be  termed  a  German  Grammar.  The  credit,  accord- 
ingly, of  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  German  gram- 
mar, belongs  to  another ;  to  Valentin  Ickelsaraer. 

Ickelsamer  was  a  cotemporary  of  Luther,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
and  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German  reformation.  When  how- 
ever the  difference  between  Luther  and  Karlstad t  became  an  open 
controversy,  Ickelsamer  took  part  with  Karlstadt,  went  with  him  to 
Tauber  at  Rottenburg,  and  put  forth  there  a  passionate  controversial 
publication  against  Luther.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  withdrew 
again  from  Earlstadt's  party,  in  1527  came  to  a  full  understanding 
with  Luther,*  and  lived  at  Erfurt,  employing  himself  with  teaching 
school  and  grammatical  labors. 

Having  previously  published  a  book  on  the  right  method  of  leam> 
ing  to  read,f  he  put  forth  his  German  grammar  in  1531,  or  shortly 
after .|     It  appeared  at  6rst  without  place  or  date,  with  the  title 

*  Luther'B  letter  to  Juitui  Meniot.  De  Wette,  tol.  3,  p.  190 
IThii  appean  from  Ickelaamer's  own  Introdacttoti  to  hit  Grammar,  p.  10. 
I  Opinions  differ  aa  to  the  time  when  thta  first  edition  of  Ickeisamer'a  grammar  appeared. 
As  the  point  is  of  some  Interest,  relating  to  the  very  first  German  grammar,  I  shall  go  a  little 
more  into  detail  upon  It.  Some  antborities  fix  the  date  of  the  first  edition  in  1522 ;  as,  among 
others,  Hoffmann,  ^'Qerman  Philology  (Dmtoehe  Phiktogie)"  p.  139 ;  Koberstein,  ''Hiotorf 
of  German  Naiioned  Literature  {Geoehiekte  der  deutoeken  National  Litteratur)^'*  AiYi  eA-t 
1846,  p.  460;  Ettmaller,  ^Hietory  cf  Gemum  Literature  (Deuteche  LiUeraturgeachiehte\**  p. 
329.  Pischon,  in  bis  ^'Gttide  (,Lei{faden)t"  gives  1627,  as  the  year  of  publication  ;  Eitner,  in 
hi9** TabUs  (Tabellen),"  1526.  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  Grammar  which  we  have  by 
Ickelsamer  can  not  ha^e  been  written  before  1531.  A  citation  from  one  of  Luther's  letters^ 
respecting  the  date  1527,  (De  W«tte,  voL  3,  p.  190),  which  haa  been  relied  on,  is  not  conclu* 
•«lve.    For  if  we  read,  with  Beeseomeyer,  *^grammatica  eua  "  Instead  of  "  tua  "  (good  Latin- 
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^Gtrman  Qrammar^  from  which  one  may  learn  to  read  by  himself; 
with  all  that  pertains  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  Oerman,  its  orthoyra- 
phy^  its  defects  and  superfluities^  ccnd  much  mjore  also*  Also  some- 
thing  concerning  the  right  method  and  etymology  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  words,  and  how  German  words  should  be  divided  into  their 
syllMes  and  spelled  togetKer,  Valentin  Ichelsamer^  It  was  re- 
printed a  little  later,  by  Johann  Petreias,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1587.  It 
is  a  small  book,  not  filling  more  than  five  small  octavo  sheets  (pp.  80)  ;f 
but  its  contents  are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  interesting. 
The  author  proves  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  and 

it7  require!  the  word  to  be  ^im),  the  reference  becomes  neceanrily  to  IckelMmer'a  ctrlier 
grammar,  mentioned  by  himaelf.  Bat  the  positive  reason  for  claiming  that  the  grammar  of 
which  I  am  speaking  can  not  havs  been  written  before  1631,  is  this.  Ickelssmer  says,  on  p. 
67  of  the  Ist  ed.,  *'  As  the  learned  Senilis  Rhenanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  sub* 
ject,  shows  by  an  insUnce  in  his  '  Geographia,  or  Description  of  some  places  in  Germany ;'  to 
wit,  that  the  localtty  rightly  and  not  arbitmrily  named  the  Ck)ncomberg,  is  called  in  German  , 
the  Kocbelssberg."  (Ickeisamer's  edition  of  1637,  more  correct  both  here  and  In  many  other 
places,  reads  "  Kocherssberg  ")  I  know  of  no  work  of  Beatus  Rheuanus  with  the  title  of 
■"Geographia."  Nor  does  Rotermond,  In  his  continuation  of  JOcher  (Vol.  6,  No.  1946)  men- 
tion such  a  title.  Ickslsamer's  quotation  is  however  from  the  learned  work  of  Beatus  Rhe- 
nanus,  "^lUrum  Gtrmanicarum  libri  tres,"  Basle,  1531 ;  in  which  we  find  (p.  163),  the  follow- 
In;:  "I  believe  the  fortress  of  Cochesperg  (Oocheupergiam  orctm)  to  have  been  another  cits^ 
del  originally  called  Concordia;  and  that  the  Germans  grsdually  modified  the  name  Con- 
cordia, which  was  an  unknown  and  unmeaning  word  to  them,  until  they  had  turned  it  to  a 
word  meaning  a  quiver.    Any  one  who  understands  German  wilt  know  what  I  mean." 

Ickelsamer  refers  ssvsral  times  t«  the  same  work.  Thus  in  his  strange  elymok>gy  of  Weih- 
naeht  (Christmas),  pp.  68, 69,  he  says,  *'  as  in  the  case,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  word 
Weinnaehtt  which  Rhenanus  aho  explains;  the  word  is  derived  from  *a  ni^ht  of  wine* 
(omsr  ttwyni^e  naeht)^  spent  in  wine  drinking;  a  description  which  does  not  Ul  salt  Christ- 
mas night,  which  we  call  Weinnaehty  and  which  we  pass  in  drinking  and  feasting,  in  the  honor 
of  the  great  God.  The  name  has  undoubtedly  descended  to  us  from  a  heathen  one ;  for  they 
were  accustomed  to  honor  their  gods  in  that  manner.**  Compare  now  the  foUowing  from 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  *'Ser.  Germ.f'"  p.  7:  **They  (vix.  the  ancient  Germans)  were  in  the  habU 
of  sometimes  passing  not  only  the  day  but  the  night  also,  in  carousing ;  for  it  is  no  disgrace 
with  them,  saye  Tscitnsi  to  continae  drinking  day  and  night.  From  which  custom  the  names 
of  some  of  our  own  festivals  have  been  derived ;  such  as  that  at  the  calends  of  January,  on 
which,  by  the  custom  of  Christians,  we  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  is  called 
Vumn^hi^  an  ancient  word,  undonbledly  handed  down  from  heathen  observances,  and  re- 
ferring to  wine  and  conviviality." 

Besides  these  undeniable  citations,  there  are  others,  not  so  direct.  Thus,  Ickelsamer  says, 
p.- 66,  "  And  that  no  language  whatever,  the  German  especially,  is  entirely  pure,  but  that  they 
are  all  mingled  up  together."  Compare  with  this  Bestus  Rhenanus,  Rsr.  Germ.,  p.  110: 
*■  For  I  consider  that  at  the  present  day  all  languages  are  mingled  with  some  others ;  and  that 
none  of  them  are  pure. "  If  It  Is  thus  proved  that  Ickelsamer  cited  the  "JKemm  Oermanicum 
Ubri  tret "  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  It  Is  also  proved  that  his  grsmnnsr  can  not  have  been  written 
before  J531.  For  Rhenanus'  book  first  sppeared  in  that  year ;  as  H  Is  proved  thst  there  can 
not  have  been  any  previous  edition,  now  lost,  by  the  tact  that  thededicationof  it  to  Ferdinand, 
the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  is  dated  •*«etes/<idM,  Cmtmdi*  MartiU,    {Anm  MDXXXl).** 

•  u  Teutteke  Orammatiea  Darmu  tuner  von  jm  aelbt  mag  lesen  Umenf  mit  aBem  dem,  «• 
Mwn  TtikUdkem  Le$m  vmnd  demdUn  Ortkogrmpkiam  tnangti  vnd  ll6er;^iMS,  micil  tmderm  vU 
mekr^  xm  witam  gthoert,  Aanek  ettmaa  van  dtr  rtckttn  mrt  fmd  Stymologia  4er  mwaeken 
tpraeh  vnd  wotrteTf  vnd  wis  man  dM  7elltacAei»  isosrler  in  ire  •Uben  /ofiim,  vnd  tmtamtn 
Buochttaben  sotf.     VaUntin  IcMmmer." 

t  The  kindness  of  Wilhclm  Grimm  procured  me  the  ass  of  the  first  edition,  from  the  Berlin 
Libraryt  and  ProC  Bertheaa  obtained  me  the  aecond  sdltlon  from  the  library  at  GOttingen. 
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somewhat  aoquaioted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew.*  He  cites  QuintihaD 
a  number  of  times,  and  appositely;  and  is  evidently  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  whole  of  Latin  grammar.  But  that  which  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  work  is,  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  intel* 
lectual  tendency  of  that  great  era  at  which  it  appeared.  Notwith- 
standing his  having  once  been  a  victim  of  the  visionary  views  of 
Carlstadt,  Ickelsamer  had  retained  the  true  portion  of  those  views 
whose  misunderstanding  occasioned  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants'  War. 
He  recognized  the  profound  depths  of  human  nature,  and  had  feel* 
ings  for  the  common  people. 

Ickelsamer's  little  work  is  injured  by  a  superfluity  of  materials ; 
for  the  author  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  design, 
which,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  more  than 
once  strays  into  a  field  quite  foreign  to  it  He  sets  up  in  the  begin- 
ning a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  German  grammar  should  be. 
*^ There  has  been,"  he  says,  ''for  a  long  time,  no  German  grammar 
existing  or  written,  except  such  as  were  made  by  taking  a  Latin  gram- 
mar and  translating  it ;  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  But  this 
seems  great  labor  and  little  profit  to  one  who  undertakes  to  teach 
German,  as  it  should  be  said  and  spoken,  in  such  forms  as  der  ffawt^ 
des  Hansen^  Ac, ;  Ick  schreibf  ich  hob  geichriben,  &c  Such  inflec- 
tions will  be  much  better  learned  ftom  the  mother  of  a  child,  than 
from  a  grammar."  But  what  should  be  done  is,  ^  to  set  forth  clearly 
and  in  German,  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  their  nature ;"  and  thus 
^ve  a  good  German  syntax.  But  this  should  not  be  done  as  "  in  the 
common  Donatuses  for  children,"f  but  by  illustrating  their  correct  use 
in  German  idioms.  Ickelsamer  cites  the  German  participle  as  an  in- 
stance in  point,  and  repeats  his  views  of  the  high  value  of  such  a 
German  grammar  as  he  de^bes ;{  and  then  suddenly  ending  the 
discussion,  closes  his  prefiEUie,  with  the  words:  ''This  portion  of 
grammar,  which  is  treated  of  in  this  my  little  book,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  useful,  and  have  therefore  with  pleasure 
devoted  my  small  powers  to  it.  God  grant  that  all  that  I  have 
done  may  be  to  his  glory.    Amen."    The  part  of  grammar  thua 

*  That  he  waa  not  Taiy  profouodlj  Mqaainted  with  tht  Oreek  appean  from  bla  nmarka 
on  X/w,  pp.  38, 39 ;  and  from  the  ftct  of  hia  not  meBtfooing  the  Oreek  comhinationa  yy*  X'« 

00  p.  40.    Compare  the  obaerrationa  of  Kolroaa  on  Xfw,  Encfaerfdion,  folio  16. 
t  See,  on  Dooatoa,  abore,  p.  397. 

X  Ickelaamer  ia  particolarly  full  at  p.  61,  In  exptainiDf  hIa  high  demaada  apoo  German 
acboolmaateri.  It  would  be  Tery  wrosf  for  them  lo  be  able  or  wUUnf  to  teach  onlj  reading , 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  ahoold  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  German 
grammar ;  and  the  pupil  ahoold  learn  thia  grammar  before  prooeadisg  to  any  foreign  huigvago. 

1  confine  myaalf  to  thIa  brief  aUoaion  la  a  note  to  theae  Tlew%  certainly  aurprlalng  onea  for 
A.  D.  11331,  aa  Ickelaamer  himaelf  haa  not  aeC  them  forth  at  all  In  detail,  but  haa  limited  M» 
aelf  to  the  **  beat  and  moat  uaeful  part  of  them.'* 
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alluded  to,  is  that  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  title,  ^  To  learn  to 
read  German,  and  Oerman  orthography." 

If  we  agree  with  Ickelsamer's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  art 
of  reading,  we  shall  with  him  recognize  it  as  the  ^  best  and  most  use- 
Ail  part "  of  grammar.  **  It  is  without  doubt,''  he  says, "  that  scarcely 
any  one  work  or  creature  on  earth  has  been  more  used  at  once  to  the 
honor  and  dishonor  of  God,  than  the  art  of  reading,  through  the  writ- 
ing of  many  good  and  evil  boobs.  And  every  one  who  shall  under- 
stand and  come  to  the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  which  this 
book  shows,  will  confess  that  it  is  an  excellent  gift  of  God,  whether 
he  be  a  wood  cutter  or  a  shepherd  in  the  field ;  and  every  one  may 
learn  by  his  own  labor,  without  schoolmasters  and  books.  Let  him 
pray  to  God,  as  I  do."*  '*  I  have  already  printed  something  con- 
cerning the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  but  not  so  thoroughly 
and  clearly  as  in  this  praient  little  book ;  and  nothing  else  has  moved 
roe  thereto  except  of  love  and  pleasure  in  its  subtle  art,  which  I  would 
fain  communicate  to  every  man ;  for  it  is  a  holy  gift  of  God,  which 
men  ought  to  use  for  his  divine  honor,  in  humility  and  fear  of  heart, 
and  to  teach  to  others.  And  this  reading  is  such  an  art  that  one  may 
learn  it  in  one  day,  if  need  be."f  ^And  how  well  should  I  reckon 
this  my  labor  to  be  repaid,  if  a  single  God-fearing  person,  who  per- 
haps has  no  place  of  abode  here  for  any  long  time  (for  real  Christians 
are  uncertain  whether  they  will  abide  long  in  this  world,)  shall  learn 
it  so  quickly,  and  to  good  purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  use  it  to  the 
honor  of  God."J  Ickelsamer  wrote  his  book  about  1531.  Luther's 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1522.  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
appeared  almost  every  year  afterwards,  until  at  last  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther^s  masterpiece  appeared  in  1534.  In  such  a  period, 
the  teacher  of  reading  might  well  feel  himself  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

TBe  new  method  by  which  Ickelsamer  expected  so  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  learning  to  read,  was  a  sort  of  method  by  sounds 
{Lautirmethode).  He  divided  the  words  into  their  sounds,  arranged 
and  described  the  sounds,  in  a  mode  on  the  whole  accurate  and  vivid, 
and  lays  down  the  principle  that  in  instructing,  a  difference  should 
be  made  between  the  name  of  the  letter  and  its  sound.  We  name 
the  letters  ^*Be,  ce,  de,  ef^  ge,"  &c, ;  so  that  one  letter  will  no  longer 
serve  to  designate  these  words  or  syllables.  For  the  single  letters 
themselves  are  too  subtle  to  name,  and§  can  not  all  be  named,  but 

*P.  7.    I  quote  ahrmji  firom  th«  oMcst  edition.    BoUi  editions  are  without  numbered 


tP.  10.  J  P.  11. 

f  Thin  word  (undt  and),  ia  epeUed  vnnd  in  the  let  edition.    Althouf  h  (p.  06),  Ickelsamer  ex- 
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all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  show  how  thej  are  prepared  in  the  mooth 
with  the  natural  organs,  though  no  sound  is .  heard.  But  if  used 
word  or  syllable-wise,  the  letters  are  more  hindrance  than  help  in 
learning  to  read.* 

The  second  subject  which  Ickelsamer  promises  in  his  title  to  treat 
more  in  detail,  is  German  orthography.  For  this  he  lays  down  two 
principal  rules.  "  The  first  is,  that  he  who  would  read  or  write  a 
word,  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  meaning  and  composition  of 
that  word.^'f  **  The  second,  that  he  say  over  the  word,  or  its  parts, 
that  is,  the  letters,  with  his  mouth,  and  ask  his  tongue  how  it  sounds.'*^ 
The  mode  of  applying  this  second  rule  in  detail  had  already  been  im- 
pliedly explained  in  Ickelsamer's  phonic  (Lautir)  method  for  teaching 
reading.  In  applying  the  first  rule,  however,  he  digresses  into  ety- 
mological discussions,  sometimes  profound,  but  sometimes  very  wrong 
headed.  But  he  has  the  good  sense  to  recommend,  in  a  special 
paragraph,  "  not  to  desert  a  passably  good  co^nmon  usage  in  words 
or  speech,''  for  the  sake  of  orthography  or  etymology .§ 

Oelinger. 

In  1573,  Albert  Oelinger,  public  notary  at  Strasburg,  published  a 
German  grammar,  with  the  titld:  ^^iMiruction  in  the  High  German 
language ;  OrammaT,  or  institution  of  the  correct  Oerman  tongue^ 
in  which  etymology,  tyntaXy  and  the  other  portions  are  briefiy  treated, 
each  in  its  order.  Written  some  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
French  youth,  but  now  published  at  the  instance  of  sundry  persons, 
and  not  less  useful  than  necessary  to  most  of  the  neighboring  nations. 
With  the  opini^m  of  Master  Johann  Sturm,  respecting  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  tongues  of  the  present  day.  By  Albert  Oelinger, 
notary  public  at  Strasburg.  Strasburg,  printed  by  Nicholas  Wyriot, 
1573."     8o.|| 

I  have  given  this  title  in  full,  as  very  clearly  expressing  the  pur- 

prewly  forbids  the  double  n  in  the  word,  he  has  left  miinjr  vnnd*  in  the  book.    Eren  after  hit 
repudiation  of  it  at  p.  68,  I  counted  no  leee  than  aixtceik  of  thenif  to  the  tDd.    Hot  Jt  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  **  reading  manual,"  viz.,  pp.  71-74,  tbe  correction  has  been  accurate!/ 
made ;  so  that  there  is  no  vnnd  on  those  pages. 
•  P  13.  t  P.  84.  XV  25.  IP.  «2,  etttq, 

I "  Underricht  der  Hoch  TeuUchen  Spraaeh  ;  Grammatiea  teu  Intitutio  Verae  Germani- 
ea  lingtute,  in  qua  Etyniologia.  SyntaxiM,  et  rtliquat  partes  omnet  auo  ordine  breriter  tractnfi' 
tur.  In  U9um  juvcntuti*  masime  Galticae,  anu  mnfm  aUqwt  e&n9eripta^  nunc  atttem 
quorundam  imfinctu  in  btcemedita^piaeiinque  9ieini$  nationHnu^nonminMS  uiilitqueim 
ncees*ariu.  Cum  D.  Joan.  Sturmij  tententia,  de  cognitione  et  esereitatione  linguarum 
nottri  saeeuli,  Alberto  Oelingero  Argent.  NotaHo  publieo  Auetore.  Argentorati,  excudebai 
Nieolaus  Wyriot.  1573." 

Hoffman,  (•.•(7erm<i«  Philology"  p.  139,)  gires  1574  as  the  Imprint.  This  la  however 
wrong,  unless  there  was  a  second  edition.  The  copy  from  the  Munich  library,  which  !  hare 
used,  has  1573,  both  in  the  title  and  at  tbe  end. 
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pose  and  ood tents  of  the  book.  OeliDger  wrote  it  as  a  book  for 
foreigners  to  learn  German  from.  In  his  epistie  dedicatory  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  he  states  this  design  still  more  {Plainly.  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, Danes  and  others,  he  says,  need  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
tongue,  in  part  by  reason  of  their  intercourse  with  that  nation,  in 
part  on  account  of  the  important  matters  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany,  and  have  been  commemorated  in  the  German  language. 
But,  he  continues,  the  German  language  can  no  more  be  learned 
correctly  without  a  grammar,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin.  lie  there- 
fore looked  about  among  the  booksellers,  in  order  if  possible  to  find  a 
German  grammar  which  would  answer  his  requirements.  But  the  book- 
seller had  no  such  for  sale,  and  usually  said  that  they  were  altogether 
doubtful  whether  the  German  language  could  easily  enough  be 
brought  under  definite  grammatical  rules ;  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that  although  some  grammars  of  our  language  have  been  elsewhere 
published,  they  have  been  as  wide  of  correct  German,  as  the  Dortc 
Alpha  from  the  Ionic  Ita.*  For  these  reasons  he  had  concluded  to 
supply  this  want. 

With  regard  to  the  ** dialectus^  and  " idionuiy^  which  he  himself 
uses,  Oelinger  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  grammar,  '^  The  idiom 
which  we  have  used  is  that  common  to  all  the  people  of  Upper  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  like  manner  we  chiefly  recommend  such  books  as  are 
printed  in  the  same ;  as  at  Frankfurt,  Mentz,  Basle,  Leipzig,  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg.f  The  text  of 
Oelinger's  grammar  is  Latin,  and  its  arrangement  is  in  general  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ancient  gramnmr.  It  does  not  however  slavishly 
follow  the  Latin  grammars,  but  agrees  with  the  Greek,  where  the  lat* 
ter  language  is  more  like  German  than  the  former  is.];  The  book 
treats  successively  of  teaching  the  letters  and  sounds,  then  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  article  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  (fee,  all  with  full 
paradigms.    Then  come  very  brief  portions  on  syntax  and  prosody* 

If  it  is  remembered  that  Oelinger  had  to  construct  his  whole  sys- 
tem from  the  unarranged  materials  of  the  German  language,  with  no 
help  except  what  he  could  obtain  from  a  classical  grammar,  we  shall 
readily  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  first  efibrt.§ 

An  especial  interest  is  given  to  Oelinger^s  book  by  the  fact  that 

*  ReucbliQ'6  proDounciatlon  of  eta. 

t  P.  900.  X  See  e.  g^  p.  23,  on  the  eipht  porta  of  speech. 

S  Oelinger,  for  example,  aYolds  the  eaqr  path  of  many  later  writers,  who  recognize  the 
*'  weak  conjugation  "  as  the  only  regular  one.  and  call  the  "  strong  conjugation  "  anomalous. 
H«  admits  four  regular  forms  of  conjugation  in  German,  giving  the  strong  verbs  to  the  three 
former,  and  the  weak  ones  to  the  latter.  (P.  96,  &c.)  He  has  many  (acts  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  language,  which  we  hare  not  here  space  to  consider.    Thus,  he  gives  Uie  end- 
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Johann  Sturm,  in  his  time  so  emiaeDt  as  an  educator,  prefixed  a  par- 
ticular recommendatioD  to  it*  Id  this  opinion,  which  is  addressed 
to  Conrad  Preslauskj,  secretary  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  con- 
siders Oelinger's  German  grammar  as  the  first  which  has  appeared 
in  Germany ;  and  lays  down  the  dictum  that  modern  foreign  languages 
ought  to  be  learned  and  used,  not  only  with  earnest  study,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  necessary 
for  those  concerned  in  embassies ;  of  whom  those  always  succeed 
best  who  can  use  the  language  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent 
The  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  no  doubt  exceedingly 
excellent  in  words  and  in  thoughts,  '^but  if  they  are  not  understood, 
what  power  for  conviction  can  they  have.f 

Clajtu, 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  we  have 

hitherto  only  very  cursorily  alluded  to  one  of  the  most  important 

questions  which  can  be  asked  respecting  a  German  grammar,  viz., 

What  phase  of  the  German  language — what  dialect— -did  the  Ger- 

Ing  en  for  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  of  aome  feminines  (as/roweti);  but  tha  form  of 
tba  nominal ive  (fraui)  for  the  accuaative  singular. 

*  For  Btarm's  views  on  the  ezclaaive  ose  of  the  Lattn,  see  this  work. 

t  Any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of  German  grammar  sufBeiently  to  be  acqualottd 
with  the  title  of  the  grammara  which  appeared  during  the  sixteenth  century,  will  perhaps 
woqder  that  I  have  not  mentioned  an  often  cited  book,  the  *' German  Grammar  or  Art  of 
language^  A  moot  oertain  metkod,  4«.,  iTeutaeh  Grammatik  oder  Sfprach-Ktaut.  Certio- 
oima  ratio,}  ^.^*'  by  Laurentiua  Albeitua  Oatrofrancus.  Augsburg,  1573.  8vo.  But  it  waa 
not  my  intention  to  notice  all  the  books  on  the  subject,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  I  had 
beaidea  a  very  particular  reason  for  emitting  to  apiak  of  this  Lanrentius  Albertna,  a  copy  of 
whose  work,  from  the  Berlin  library,  I  havejised.  This  is,  that  he  is  in  many  places  merely 
a  duplicate  of  Oellnger.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  ia,  I  have  not  yet  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  but  am  satisfied  that  at  any  rata  alkher  OcUnger  or  Laurentiua  Albertus  copied 
without  permission  from  the  other.  Whole  sentences  coincide  almost  word  for  word.  8ee 
for  instance,  at  the  words  ^Poloni,  Boifmit"  4ec..  Albert,  fu.  10,  and  Oellnger,  fo.  4;  Albert, 
fo.  11,  III,  and  Oetinger,  fo.  2 ;  Albert,  fo.  31,  ^'tdioma  vera,"  dec  ,  and  Oelinger.  p.  9Q0.  It  ia 
quite  imposaible  to  explain  such  coiucidences  as  mere  chance ;  although  periiapa  in  aueh 
cases  a*  the  above,  a  sufliclexit  excuse  may  be  found  even  for  a  verbal  transfer  from  another 
author  without  naming  him.  But  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  for  doing  so  with  whole  see< 
tions  of  a  grammar.  And  that  one  of  the  two  bad  the  book  of  the  other,  or  at  least  parts  of 
it,  before  him,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  compare  what  Albertus  says  of  gen* 
der,  fo.  45,  &g.,  with  Oelinger,  p.  34«  *c.,  and  Albertus  on  declension,  fo.  €8,  Ac,  with  Oelin* 
ger,  p.  66,  Sec,  The  question  lo  be  decided  ie,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  made  this  us- 
licensed  use  of  the  other  1  The  prima  facie  evidence  would  seem  to  make  Oelinger  the 
delinquent ;  for  although  both  books  are  dated  1673  on  the  title  page,  yet  the  dedication  of 
Albertua  (fo.  10,)  la  dated  '^m^rtxhurgi  20  Septemb.^  anno,  72;"  while  Oelinger'a  ia  *  Argom- 
tinae  pridie  Nonarum  Septemtnio:,  annOf  1673 ;"  so  that  the  work  of  Albertus  would  thus 
■eem  to  be  almost  a  whole  year  older  than  Oelinger's.  The  considerations  which  have 
decided  me,  nevertheiera,  to  aet  down  Albertus  for  the  copyist,  are  the  following:— 

1.  Oelinger*s  book  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  that  of  Albertua,  aa  will  be  eaaily 
perceived  on  comparing  the  passages  above  cited  on  declension,  or  indeed  those  on  conjuga- 
tion, (Albertus,  fo.  77,  dec.,  and  Oelinger,  fo.  96,  Ac). 

2.  The  occaalon  of  writing  Oelinger'a  book  ia  clearly  set  forth  in  the  dedication,  and  the 
whole  work  corresponds  to  the^deslgn  there  stated.  This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  book  of  Albertua. 

3.  The  prefixed  recommendation  of  Storm,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  eda- 
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man  grammarians  select  to  teach?  We  have  already  hecome 
acquianted  with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  German  grammar  and 
German  orthography,  who  answer  this  question  with  remark- 
ahle  acuteness.  This  is  Fabian  Frangk,  who  does  so  by  his  refer- 
ence to  Emperor  Maximilian's  Chancery  and  to  Dr.  Luther. 
Although  this  same  way  of  thinking  was  continually  gaining  ground 
daring  the  sixteenth  century,  still  the  grammarians  proper,  seems 
to  have  reached  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  only  by 
gradual  degrees.  In  the  present  account,  we  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  the  first  German  grammarians  themselves ; 
and  these,  again,  are  exactly  a  true  expression  of  the  condition  out 
of  which,  the  German  written  language  was  just  then,  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  to  rescue  itself.  Ickelsamer  complains  bitteriy  in 
various  plaices,  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  their  own  orthography  and 
grammar  by  the  Germans.*  "What  encouragement,"  he  asks,  "has 
any  one  to  write  a  grammar  for  the  people  of  Germany,  who  neither 
value  their  language,  nor  have  any  love  of  it,  nor  pleasure  in  it,  nor 
will  apply  any  industry  in  learning  it?"f  Again  he  speaks  of  "the 
rescue  of  our  common  German  tongue,  which  is  now  so  uncultivated 
and  corrupted."!  In  another  place  he  admonishes  not  to  vary  from 
"  the  long  accustomed  use  of  German  words,"§  and  "  that  we  ought 
to  write  and  speak  as  the  common  custom  directs."]     But  to  the 

e&tora  of  Germany,  is  eTideiica  of  the  intefrrUy  of  Oelinger ;  wbereaf  I  have  so  far  been  un- 
able to  find  any  testimony  of  a  deeistve  kind  to  the  character  of  Albertns. 

4.  Oelinger's  book  contains  more  than  one  very  inteUig ibie  hint  that  its  matter  woald  be 
stolen  by  some  dishonest  person.    An  epigram  by  the  author  to  the  book,  at  fo.  8,  says :~ 
**  Esse  tui  domini  dices  si  forte  rogabit 

Lector :  in  apevtum  v«|fiis  Iture  liber. 
Bis  tanto  valeo,  quam  si  mittaris  ab  ulk> 
Ex  me,  qui  didicit :  iion  docuit :  sed  ego  '* 

**If  the  reader  shall  ask  of  thee  concerning  thy  author,  O  book  about  to  go  forth  amongst 
the  community  at  large,  reply ;  that  you  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  if  put  forth  by  one  who 
had  been  my  pupil;  he  would  not  teach, but  I." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  book,  In  a  poem  by  Jacob  Bartmann  on  the  publication  of  Oelinger's 
grammar,  he  is  exhorted  to  put  It  In  print,  **  lest  another  should  reap  the  fruit,  who  did  not 
BOW.  But  let  the  best  prevail,  and  the  unjust  party  be  driven  oflT  the  fiekl."  And  in  another 
poem,  Jacob  Meier,  says,  addressing  the  book,  **  Why  did  Oelinger  keep  you  back  from  the 
pr«M  for  nine  years  1    Because  furtive  fnnd  was  despoiling  your  wealth." 

All  this  seems  to  give  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A  full  history  of 
German  grammar  would  of  course  discusB  whatever  are  the  real  characteristics  of  Albertus; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  omit  doing  so,  at  least  until  he  is  freed  from  the  tfjarge  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  lact  that  Albertus  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
judiced me  against  him  ;  for  as  all  appearances  indicate,  he  was  not  regarded  with  any  special 
favor  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  (See  below,  under 
Clajns).  I  will  add,  as  a  hint  to  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  this  matter  further,  that 
it  seems  not  altogther  improbable  that  subsequently  to  the  robbery  by  Albertus,  Oelinger  may 
have  made  some  supplementary  use  of  his  book,  which  was  printed  before  his  own. 

•P.  23. 

t  A  very  serious  consideration  (or  Ickelsamer.  Comp  p.  78.  In  my  quotations  from  him 
In  this  chapter  (on  Clajus),  I  have  substituted  I  and  u  for  his'j  and  v. 

{P.  23.  fP.62.  IP.  03 
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question  where  the  '*  common  German  tongue ''  and  the  "  common 
custom  "  are  to  be  found,  no  answer  is  given.  Ickelsamer  knew  very 
well  how  great  were  the  differences  among  the  High  German  dia- 
lects.* But  he  gives  no  directions  for  choosing  among  them  in 
writing  German!  His  rule  to  ask  our  own  ears  and  tongue  how  a 
word  sounds,!  is  no  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  and  experience  must  very 
early  have  taught  him  that  it  would  be  far  from  being  in  one  uniform 
way  throughout  Germany,  that  the  children  would  **  learn  from  their 
mothers  how  to  say  and  speak  *  Ich  schreib,  Ich  hah  ffenchriben.^  "J 

Oelingcr  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  at  least,  at  the  end  of  his 
grammar,  what  dialect  of  the  German  language  the  book  taught  In 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  he  designates  the  area  of  the  High  Ger- 
man dialects. as  distinguished  from  the  Low  German;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  printed  in  High  Germany,  he  makes  a  difference 
between  a  written  dialect  common  to  all  parts  of  Upper  Germany, 
and  the  varying  spoken  dialects  of  the  country  people.  In  order  to 
gain  a  fixed  rule  for  the  German  written  language,  the  only  further 
steps  now  necessary  was,  to  make  an  end  of  the  variations  in  the 
practice  of  authors,  by  fixing  upon  the  usage  of  the  greatest  German 
writer,  Luther,  as  the  ruie.§  This  great  step  was  taken  by  the  gram- 
mar of  Clajus. 

The  course  of  the  German  grammar  in  this  process  was  entirely 
parallel  with  the  gradual  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written 
language.  Had  Luther,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  elevated 
one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  a  district  to  a  new  dignity  as  the  written 
language,  and  by  so  doing,  driven  a  previously  received  written  lan- 
guage out  of  use,  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  a  German 
^ammarian  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  explain  the  differences  of 
her^s  language  from  that  which  preceded  it.     But  the  fact  was 

^  far  otherwise.  Luther  found  the  language  which  he  adopted  al- 
ready in  use  in  a  very  large  part  of  Germany,  as  the  language  of  the 
chanceries  of  the  princes,  and  of  books.  Luther's  own  statements  in 
the  Table-talk II  are  clear  enough.  He  says,  '*  I  have  no  definite,  pecu- 
liar German  language  of  my  own,  but  use  the  common^  German 
language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  High  Germans  and  Low 
Germans  bot]^  I  speak  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon  chancery,  which 
is  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  kings  in  Germany.  All  the  imperial 
cities  and  the  officers  of  the  princes  write  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon 

•p.  46.  tP,25.  JP.2. 

S  It  is  not  a  pedantical  confinement  to  Lutber'e  style  wbich  is  meant,  such  as  was  the  rule 
of  the  Cfcerotiians  of  the  sixteenth  century  regarding  Cicero,  but  only  that  Luther's  autorial 
delineation  of  the  field  of  the  language  waa  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

t  Fo.  67a  of  the  edition  of  Eisleben,  1666,  in  folio. 

t  Compare  the  citation  from  Ickelsamer,  aboTe,  p.  166. 
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chancery  and  of  our  own  prince.  Therefore  this  is  the  moBt  universi^ 
German  langui^e.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  Elector  Frederic,*  Scc^ 
have  thus  established  a  fixed  usage  for  the  German  language  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  substance  of  this  statement  of  Luther  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  papers  issued  from  the  Saxon  chancery,  bqt  by 
those  fix>m  that  of  the  empire.  And  in  like  manner  the  German 
works  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century  at  Nuremberg,  are  sub- 
stantially in  the  German  of  Luther.f  Lather  did  not  adopt  any  dis- 
tinct dialect,  but  the  common  German  language  as  he  foufad  it,  as  it 
had  developed  itself  from  amongst  the  mingled  dialects  of  central  and 
eastern  Germany,  and  had  become  established  in  the  imperial  chan- 
cery as  the  recognized  reigning  German  language.  But  even  in  the 
localities  where  this  authoritative  German  language  had  become  the 
leading  one,  it  suffered  many  dialectic  modifications ;  and  from  this 
common  German  language,  based  mainly  on  the  spoken  dialects  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Germany,  there  had  arisen  both  in  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany,  the  most  different  modifications,  which  were  employed 
even  for  printed  books.  In  Lower  (northern)  Germany  they  were  print- 
ed in  Low  German,  in  Switzerland  in  Swiss  German.  Luther  unques- 
tionably contributed  much  to  spread  the  domain  of  the  authoritative 
German,  and  often  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  forms  which  he  him- 
self used.J    The  predominance  of  this  new  written  language  over  the 

•  Frederic  the  Wise  ;  died  1526. 

t  Compare  for  instance  tbe  Oerman  Bible  **  in  correct  common  German,"  **  prlnfed  by  An- 
tliony  Koburger.  in  the  worthy  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,"  1483.  It  ia  not  my  task  here  to 
write  the  hiatory  of  the  High  German  dialect,  but  only  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  sub- 
Btilution  of  Luther's  Oerman  for  the  Middle  High  Oerman.  For  the  relation  of  the  New 
High  German  (Luther'a)  written  language  to  the  diatrict  oral  dialecta  and  to  the  earlier  writ- 
ten language,  see  R.  von  Raumer,  ^On  the  Oerman  Orthography  {Ueber  Deutsche  Recht" 
tehTeibung\"  Vienna,  1856,  p.  85,  et  §eq.  I  will  here  cite  a  single  striking  Instance  of  the  struggle 
between  the  dialectic  forms  of  8onth*western  Germany,  from  which  mainly  was  derived  the 
Middle  High  German,  and  those  of  central  and  eastern  Germany,  where  the  New  High  Ger- 
man  originated.  N  iclas  von  Wy le,  bom  at  Bremgarten  In  the  Aargao  (see  his  "  Translationa,** 
1st  ed.,  fo.  243X  seereury  of  the  council  at  Nuremberg,  (ib..  fo.  4),  afterwards  city  clerk  at 
Esslingen,  (fo.  7 1),  and  finally  chancellor  of  Count  Ulrlch  of  Wirtemberg,  (fo.  3),  published  in 
1478  a  number  of  translations  and  epistles.  Although  his  dialect  has  evidently  felt  the  influ- 
eiice  of  the  language  used  in  the  chanceries  of  the  day,  still  he  uses  in  many  important  cases 
the  forms  of  his  native  locality,  instead  of  those  of  central  and  eastern  Germany.  He  makes' 
y  and  1  equivalent  to  the  Middle  High  German  t;  and  v  and  u,  to  its  {i.  His  first  edition  Is 
primed  In  this  way  (but  not  thaf  of  Augsburg,  1636) ;  and  this  was  evidently  the  author's  owu 
dialect,  as  appears  from  his  own  remarks  at  fo.  243;  for  there  he  distinguishes  mtnn  from 
min  by  doubling  then.  Such  were  the  forms  used  by  Nlclas  von  Wyle,  while  city  clerk  of 
Esslingen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ceMury.  With  his  writings  may  be  compared  the 
decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  anno  1495,  as  printed  immediately  after  it  by  the  imperial  cities 
for  private  use,  and  issued  from  the  archives  of  Esslingen  itself.  (Uatt,  '^De  pace  publica," 
Ulm,  1698,  p.  826;  Schmauss,  "Corpus  Juris,"  Leipzig,  1769,  p.  56.  It  will  then  be  easily 
seen  what  is  the  precise  force  of  Luther's  words  just  quoted,  about  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

;  On  the  progress  of  the  written  New  High  German  Independently  of  Luther's  Jnfiucnce, 
see  also  Friedr.  aSamoke,  in  his  edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  **Shiptff\)ols  iXarrensehief)^" 
Leipzig,  1854,  p.  276.    The  character  of  the  New  High  German  was  no  doubt  t  le  chief  cause 
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separate  dialects  is  of  course  connected  with  its  growth  ont  of  the 
eight  hundred  years'  written  development  of  the  Middle  and  Old 
High  German,  but  it  owed  its  new  impulses  of  power  and  feeling  to 
tile  spirit  which  the  great  reformer  breathed  into  it 

Ickelsamer  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  '*  common  German 
tongue,"  but  was  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  it  Oelinger 
recognized  the  language  of  the  books  of  Upper  Germany  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions.  But  Glajus  established  the  doctrine  that 
Luther's  German  was  the  standard  written  German  * 

Johannes  Clajus  was  bom  A.  D.  1533,  at  Herzberg,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Elster,  some  six  milesf  from  Wittenberg.  He  attended  school 
at  Grimma,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  taught  music,  poetry  and 
Greek  at  Goldberg,  from  1560  (?)  to  1569,  and  was  then  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  Becoming  weary  of  his  labors 
in  the  school,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  took  a  master's  degree 
there  in  1570 ;  but  in  the  same  year  again  accepted  a  school  appoint* 
ment,  as  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Nordhausen.  In  1572  he  re- 
signed this  place,  and  in  1573  became  minister  at  Bendeleben,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  bailiwick  of  Weissensee  in  Thuringia,  where  he  died  in 
1592. J  In  a  series  of  published  writings,  he  showed  himself  a  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Among 
these  works  we  find  "  Three  books  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Pfiwo(fy;"§  six  books  of  Greek  poems;  a  Hebrew  grammar;  Ger- 
man poems,  &c.  Far  the  most  important  of  his  wo/ks,  however,  was 
his  German  grammar,  upon  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  had  labored 

of  its  obtaining  the  prominent  place  which  it  aireadj  held  before  Luther.  See  my  ceaaya  on 
German  orthography,  p.  93.  et  aeq.  But  the  powerful  influence  which  Luther  exercised,  more 
especially  upon  .the  intellecfaal  deTclopment  of  the  new  languagei  can  not  be  overlooked. 

*  Of  the  grammarians  of  the  aUteenfh  century  whom  we  mention  here,  no  one  recognised 
quite  accurately  the  real  nature  of  the  New  High  German  written  dialect.  Fabian  Fran^ 
came  nearest  to  doing  so.  The  Imperial  chancery  was  mentioned  as  offering  a  proper  stand- 
ard for  a  common  written  German  by  the  learned  philologist  and  educator  Hieronymus  Wolf, 
in  a  work  ^De  Orthographia  Gennanica^"  whose  second  edition  appeared  bb  an  appendix  to 
the  *In»titutitmum  grammal^arum  Joannit  RivH  Ubri  oeto."  Augsburg,  1678.  (Hoflffaiann, 
In  his  ^'Outline  of  German  PhiMogy  [Die  dtuiteU  PkiMegie  itn  Grututrim]"  mentiona  a 
previous  ed.  of  15G6.)  But  Wolf  was  not  capable  of  making  a  proper  uae  of  his  conception. 
(Compare  my  essay  In  PfeiflTer's  ^'GermaniOt"  1866,  II,  p.  160,  et  eeq.)  Appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man of  the  imperial  court  and  of  the  Imperial  chamber  of  justice  at  Spires  may  be  found  down 
to  a  late  period  in  the  seventeent  h  century.  (Bee  W.  Wackernagel,  *'Jii*toiy  of  German  LiU- 
rature,"  p.  3C9).  But  the  importance  of  Luther's  influence  on  the  language  is  shown  by  the 
very  fact  that  notwithstanding  this,  his  writlnga  bava  baen  tar  more  eztenslTely  appealed  to 
as  the  fixed  standard  for  German  grammar. 

t  About  twenty-five  English  miles. 

t  JOrdens,  ^Lexicon  of  German  PoetB  and  Proeemen  (Lesicon  deuteeher  DUhter  vnd 
Pro9aiMten)t"  i,  302.    Clajua,  ^Grammatiea  Germanae  linguae,"  preftce. 

i^*Libri  tree  jtroeodiae  Laiinae^  Graeeae  et  Ebraieae."  Thus  cited  by  Clajus  himself  In 
his  preface  to  his  German  Grammar.  The  full  title  was  somewhat  longer.  It  appeared  at 
Wittenberg,  1678, 8vo. 
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more  than  twenty  yean.*  He  published  Uuft  work  in  15?8,  at 
Leipzig,  with  the  title ;  ''Grammar  of  the  Chrman  language,  by 
Maet^  Johannes  Clajua  of  ffenberg.  Compiled  from  the  German 
JBible,  and  other  writingi  of  Luther^]  In  bis  preface,  he  expresses 
himself  like  a  true  German,  and  also  as  a  sealous  Protestant  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Luther.  To  the  Qermans,  he  says,  appertain 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  {iue  regni  et  eaeerdotii) ;  for  the 
power  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (of  prophecy)  has  descended  from  the 
Romans  to  the  Germans,  whose  princes  choose  the  Emperor.  "  And 
the  true  priesthood,''  he  continues,  **  which  consists  in  preaching  the 
evangel  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  taken  from  the  unbelief  of 
heathen  worship  and  of  popish  darkness,  and  by  God's  special  good- 
ness intrusted  to  us ;  so  that  the  saving  truth  of  the  justification  of 
men,  can  now  be  learned,  no  longer  exclusively  by  learned  men 
out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  by 
the  German  people,  out  of  the  clear  stream  of  Luther."  And  to 
these  two  benefits  is  added  a  third,  that  besides  the  knowledge  of 
these  holy  things  that  pertain  to  our  salvation,  which  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  set  down  in  Lather's  writings,  one  may  from  the  same  writ- 
ings  obtain  also  the  most  surprising  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
German  tongue,  useful  and  necessary  both  to  that  nation  and  to 
foreigners.  '*•  This  knowledge,"  he  adds,  ^  I  have  in  this  book  set 
forth  in  grammatical  rules,  ooUected  from  the  Bible  and  other  works 
of  Luther.  For  I  hold  his  writings  to  be  not  so  much  the  work  of  a 
man  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through  a  man,  and  am 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spoke  pure  Hebrew 
through  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  Greek  through  the  Apos- 
tles, also  spoke  good  German  through  his  chosen  instrument,  Luther." 
For  otherwise  he  considers  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  have  spoken  such  pure,  forcible,  and  elegant  Grerman 
without  instruction  or  help  f^m  any  person. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  the  spirit  in  which  Clajus  wrote.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  expect  from  his  grammar  the  same  that  we 
should  now  require  of  a  grammar  of  Luther's  German.  He  only 
undertakes  to  lay  down  in  his  unpretending  book,  the  most  important 
outlines  of  the  German  written  language,  as  used  by  Luther,  in  order 
that,  as  he  expresses  it,{  foreigners  may  more  easily  learn  to  speak 
German,  and  our  own  people  to  speak  more  elegantly  and  write  more 

*  Preface  to  the  Gnmmar. 

t  ^'OrommaUea  Cfermanitat  HngtiM  M,  JokanU  Qa^  BirtMbergenai$ ;  Es  Bibliit  lutheri 
ChrmarUcit  et  alii»  eiu9  Ubrie  eolUcta, 
JP.l. 
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correctlj.  He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  different  parts  of  gram- 
mar in  the  method  of  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  as,  1.  Or- 
thography; 2.  Prosody;  3.  Etymology, "with  very  full  paradigms; 
and  4.  Syntax.  There  are  also  two  more  chapters,  on  the  ancient 
poetical  methods  of  the  Gerroatis,  and  on  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient metres  in  German.  However  much  the  rules  of  Olajus  may  fall 
short  of  our  present  knowledge  of  German,  still  we  can  not  deny  to 
his  book  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  merit  for  those  times,  for 
industry,  correct  observation,*^  and  above  all,  practical  usefulness. 
One  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristics,  though  one  very  easily 
explained,*^i8  its  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Thus  he  calls  the  German  direct  praeterite  ^  impeffectum  ;*'  and 
imitates  the  Latin  tenses  by  cumbrous  German  circumlocutaons,  as, 
"  twr  toerden  peliebet  haben;  wir  werden  geliehet  sein  warden  ;  werden 
peschrieben  werdeuj  tcrtptum  iri  ;"  and  so  on.  Clajus  writes  through- 
out not  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  but  also  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
Jjatin,  and  from  the  examples  given  here  and  there  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  way  of  additional  illustration.  He  expressly  declines 
considering  the  numerous  dialects  of  German.f  His  adherence  to 
Luther's  authority  is  left  as  a  thing  supposed  of  course,  after  his 
declarations  in  the  title  and  preface ;  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
Luther  only  in  a  few  individual  instances,  chiefly  doubtful  points.| 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Clajus*  grammar,  and  its  consequent 
great  influence  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  editions  and 
the  duration  of  its  reputation,  but  stilP  more  by  one  very  noticeable 
circumstance.  This  is,  that  it  was  received  with  fovor  not  only  by  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  but,  although  expressly  based  on  Luther's 
writings,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  also,  and  with  a  ikvor 
both  prompt  and  lasting.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  which  aflbrds  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of 

*  Clajus  alfio  reckons  both  strong  and  weak  Terbs  among  the  regular  ones.  (See  his  gram- 
mar, pp.  141  and  177).  But  his  claBsi6cation  (p.  144)  of  verbs  by  their  last  syllables  is  a  great 
mistake.  He  contains  much  that  is  very  Instructive.  See  e.  ^ ,  his  rule  Tor  the  imperfect,  p. 
143.  "  In  the  imperfect  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  are  alike,  and  all  the  other  per- 
sons have  the  same  vowels  and  dipthongs ;  as,  Teh  sang.  1  was  singing,  er  aang.  du  tungeet^ 
wir  nungen,^'  &c.  This  rule  is  also  given  for  the  third  class  of  verbs  (in  Gothic,  ei,  ai,  i,  i  ) : 
see  p.  1 15,  Ich  achreib,  du  wchriebest^  er  scArcid,  Wir  9chrieben,  Ac.  And  comp.  pp.  146, 161. 
f3ee  also,  on  this  point,  on  one  hand,  the  well-known  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man rule,  and  on  the  other,  Schottelius,  "Complete  Syatem  of  the  leading  German  dialed 
(Aum/.  Arbeit  Von  der  Teuteehen  Haupt  Sprache)^"  Brunswick,  1662,  p,  578  et  aeq. 

tP.3. 

1 E  g.t  p.  31,  on  words  of  doubtful  gender ;  and  p.  317,  on  the  construction  of  *'jtm9eit.'* 
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tliis.  It  has  written  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  hiDdiDg  the  words, 
"  Liber  Collegii  Societatis  Jbsu  Monachii  Gatalogo  inscriptus.  Anno, 
1505."  In  the  title,  the  words  '^£z  Bibliis  Lutheri "  are  strongly 
lined  out,  and  the  preface,  from  which  I  quoted  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions about  Luther,  is  carefully  cut  out*  But  they  behaved 
very  liberally  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where  very  bad  things  have 
been  left  untouched ;  such  as  not  only  the  first  stanza  of  Luther's  "A 
mighty  tower  is  our  God,"  at  p.  270,  but  the  stanza  given  at  p.  266, 
as  an  example  of  the  "  Dimeter  acatalecticus  constans  syllabis  octo ;" 
**0  Lord,  uphold  us  by  tby  word,  and  check  the  crimes  of  Pope  and 
Turks."  The  Jesuits  were  strongly  opposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  language  into  the  schools  ;f  but  that  acute 
order  was  far  too  practical  to  lose  those  advantages  which  Luther  and 
his  fellows  had  gained  by  their  employment  of  the  German  language.| 
Many  of  the  writings  issued  for  the  common  people  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  show  how  much  of  useful  material  they  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Luther's  writings.§  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find 
them  seeking  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  grammar  based  on 
"  Luther's  Bible  and  his  other  writings." 

The  history  of  Clajus'  book  shows  how  deeply  seated  was  its  reputa- 
tion, and  how  widely  spread,  even  in  Catholic  Germany.  It  went 
through  no  less  than  eleven  editions  from  1576  to  1720;  a  number 
far  beyond  that  reached  by  aoy  German  grammar  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  an  especially  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  clear,  that  the  editors  constantly  paid  increasing  attention  to 
the  circulation  of  the  book  in  Catholic  countries.  Thus  we  find 
omitted,  especially  in  the  later  editions,  all  the  portions  struck  out  or 
cut  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Munich  copy.  The  fourth  edition, 
(Eisleben,  1604)||,  at  any  rate  omits  from  the  title  the  obnoxious 
words  "  From  the  German  Bible  of  Luther  and  his  other  works,"  and 
substitutes  "Collected  from  all  the  best  authors."     But  it  still  retains 

'     '  ■      ■  ■   ■  ■ '   ■  ...  I  r  '  • 

*  Compare  the  Apostolical  Letter  of  Greirory  XIII,  A.  D.  1676,  In  the  ^In0titute*  of  the  So- 
cietjf  of  Je*u»  (Iruititutiu  Socintatia  Jeau),'*  Prague,  1767,  vuL  i.,  p.  4a 

tSee  IliMory  of  Pedagogy,  vol.  i.,  p  335.  The  case  was  uot  very  diflfereot  in  the  clanicai 
srhools  of  the  Protestants,    /d.,  l,  216, 299,  315. 

X  Compare,  among  other  authorities,  the  *^lnttitule«  qf  the  Society  of  Jesue,*'  vol.  t.,  p. 
390. 

S  Compare,  for  example,  the  ^'Explanation  and  confirmation  qf  Chrietian  and  Catholic  6e- 
/i>/,  by  the  taints,  {Erkloftrung  vnd  beucittigvng  Chrietiicher  vnd  Catholiocher  bekanntniUt 
von  den  Beyligen)^^'  prefixed  to  the  German  Church  Calender  of  Adam  Walaaser  and  Peter 
Canisias,  Dilmgen.  loOi,  p.  4. 

I  In  the  Royal  Library  al  Berlin,  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  the  second  and  third 
editions,  wh ic h  must  have  appeared  between  157S  and  1601.  Bui  they  could  make  no  material 
vliange  in  the  stalem«als  of  the  text. 
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the  author's  preface,  wiih  its  enthusiasm  for  Luther.  In  the  eighth 
edition  (Jena  and  Leipzig,  1651,*)  the  prefiice  also  is  omitted,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  copy 
in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Munich.  But  the  obnoxious  passages 
within  the  book  itself,  which  as  we  have  seen  were  left  untouched  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Jesuits,  remain  here  also,  as  they  do  in  the  tenth 
edition  (Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1689).f  The  eleventh  edition, 
which  appeared  at  Nuremberg  and  Prague  in  1720,{  goes  one  step 
further,  omitting  the  worst  of  the  citations,  that  referring  to  the 
Pope  and  Turks,  and  substituting  '*  O  Lord,  thou  great  in  grace  and 
faith,  give  ear  when  unto  thee  I  cal]/'§  But  other  citations  from 
from  Luther  including  "  A  mighty  tower,"  remain. 

Thus  the  German  of  Luther  had  become  the  written  language 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  early  as  1600.  The  little 
grammar  of  Clajus  did  not  of  itself  produce  this  great  effect  To 
assert  that  would  be  ascribing  far  too  much  importance  to  grammar 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Clajus  in  particular.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  miud  whose  power  in  language  had 
thus  subjected  Germany,  was  that  of  Luther.  But  still,  the  unob- 
trusive book  of  the  pastor  of  Bendeleben  is  of  no  little  interest,  both 
as  the  external  sign,  and  as  the  agent,  of  the  spread  of  Luther's 
German.) 

OHAPTKB  11. — BBVSJirmMTH  CIRTUBT  Ain)  YIBffr  HALT  OF  XIOHTXENTH. 

Review  of  the  German  in  the  Schools  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  German  grammar, 
the  parallel  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  the 
progress  of  the  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written  language, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  devoted  upon  the  elaboration  and  diffu- 
sion of  it  It  is  only  after  such  a  delineation  aa  this  of  some  of  the 
separate  facts  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language, 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  these  efforts, 
to  the  schools  and  to  instruction.    The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 

*  lo  the  Royal  Librniy  at  Berlin. 

t  In  the  town  council  Dbrarj  at  Leipsif . 

t  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 
'  %  I  hare  already  aliown  how  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  Imperial  dialect  already  eziatinir. 
I  have  ahown,  in  my  work  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Old  High  German,  how  hit 
modes  of  expression  are  based,  not  only  in  general,  but  also  by  the  closest  dependence,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany.  The  Importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man tlieolofians  and  mystics  upon  lAilber's  language,  will  the  more  clearly  appear,  as  Frans 
Pfeifler's  critical  editions  of  those  Important  writers  are  further  difibsed.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  ail  this  material  was  worked  over  in  Luther's  mind,  reshaped,  inspired  with  new 
life,  and  thus  made  far  more  efficient  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  German  people. 

11  P-  293. 
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their  isolated  and  disconnected  character.  We  find  but  the  very  re- 
motest allusions  to  the  relation  between  instruction  in  German  and 
general  culture.*  Generally  speaking,  educators  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  every  one  had  of  course  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
German ;  and  it  was  fortunate  if  they  did  not — as  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  them  did — exert  themselves  deliberately  for  the  sup- 
pression of  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  of 
some  instruction  in  German  made  itself  evident  in  very  many  ways, 
and  at  the  most  various  points  in  the  line  of  educational  development ; 
but  without  any  conscious  cooperation  amongst  them.  Thus  we  find 
on  one  hand,  German  A  B  C-books  and  introductions  to  reading  and 
writing  for  beginners;  and  on  the  other,  grammars  of  German  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  for  those  already  possessed  of  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  But  although  there  was  no 
conscious  connection  between  these  scattered  endeavors,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  and  state  the  bond  which  did  in  &ct  connect  them 
all  together.  It  is  writing,  and  the  written  language,  to  which  all 
these  means  of  instruction  point,  whether  like  the  reading  manuals 
they  lay  open  the  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  German  books,  or, 
like  the  grammars  written  in  Latin,  they  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
High  German  language.  It  was  reading  and  writing  which  necessi- 
tated the  teaching  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  see  this  department  of  instruction  going  forward  equally 
with  the  fixation  of  the  written  language  in  the  chanceries  and  in 
literature.  How  close  was  the  connection  between  the  regular  giving 
of  instruction  in  German,  and  its  written  use,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  the  transition  period  of  the  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Nidas  von  Wyle,  chancellor  of  Count  Ul- 
rich  of  Wirtembei^,  about  1478,t  relates  of  himself,  that  on  previous 
occasions,  many  well  educated  youths,  children  of  respectable  and 
pious  people,  some  of  them  having  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  had 
been  sent  to  board  with  him  Irom  many  places,  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  drawing  papers.^  For  these 
pupils  he  first  made  his  ^translations'*  from  the  Latin;  and  in  the 
same  work  he  gives  a  treatise  with  directions  for  them  in  the  correct 
mode  of  drawing  up  titles  and  headings,  with  occasional  remarks 
upon  the  proper  orthography  for  chanceries. 

•  See  above,  p.  40S,  on  lefcelMBicr.  t See  above,  p.  407,  note  2: 

}I¥om  hie  Tranalatlont,  let  ed.,  fo.  4,  <*l)rawiog  papen"  it  t'diehtens;"  etynioloficaUy 

related  to  the  Latin  dietmn^  dietale,  Imt  bj  oaige  now  meaning  to  write  poetry.    Comparo 

Frangk,  Ortbographia,  Franekforc,  1631,  lb.  19 ;  **  to  train  ekf Ufnl  writer*  of  papers  (geuktem 

96kr%ikem  d«t  gediehu),  for  ehaneertea  and  other  pobOo  oAcea." 

27 
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Like  the  mode  of  instniotion  in  the  lue  of  German  in  the  chan^ 
ceries,  so  the  A  B  Ohooks  and  spelling-hookB,  were  of  course  rooet 
closely  connected  with  the  written  use  of  the  German  language.  We 
have  already  seen  that  these  books  began  to  appear  before  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  new  period.  But  their  real  importance  and  diffusion  first 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  two  great  occurrences  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  former  of  these  first  rendered  practicable  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  art  of  reading ;  and  the  latter,  and  above  all  Luther's 
Bible,  rendered  that  art  a  necessity  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  we  see  the  common  schools,  properly  so  called,  prospering 
after  the  Reformation  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  period. 
The  school  law  of  Duke  Christoph  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year  1559, 
designates  the  ^German  schools  "  as  the  lowest  grade ;  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  separate,  are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing;*^ and  these  German  schools  are  to  be  also  "in  the  little  villages 
and  hamlets.''!  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  school  law  of 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  of  A.  D.  1560.|  It  was  for  these 
schools  and  for  their  teachers,  that  the  A  B  G-books  and  the  instruc- 
tions in  teaching  reading  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  respectively 
intended.§  These  little  elementary  books  stood  at  one  end,  and  the 
German  grammars  written  in  Latin  at  the  other,  of  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  correct  mode  of  using  German  in  formal  papers,  oral 
addresses,  and  books.  But  the  attempt  to  include  all  this  in  one  sys^ 
tem,  and  to  determine  a  fixed  and  important  position  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. This  important  and  influential  step  was  taken  by  Ratichius 
and  bis  associates. 

Ratiehiut  and  kit  An9eiate9. 

Wolfgang  Ratichius,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  in  1571,  and 
who  died  in  1635,  belonged  to  that  remarkable  class  of  men  who, 
feeling  a  well-grounded  impulse  to  become  reformers,  and  not  defi- 
cient in  gifts  or  in  just  perceptions^  yet,  after  a  laborious  and  unstable 
life,  fail  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose,  for  the  reason  that  Ihey 
ilack  modesty  to  define  properly  their  own  mission,  and  not  to  over- 
•estdmaite  the  'importance  of  their  reform  and  the  measure  of  their 
abilities.  *  The  fate  of  such  men  commonly  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  to  enlist  the  greatest  interest  and  most  zealous  assistance 

« '*jfLtfmpi  mt  a  HMorp  |f  Obmhcd  IhfMmftm  ■»  Wirlemberg  ( Vermieh  eiiw  OmoIMUs 
OM^ehkrtm  UnttrrJehtmmmB  im  WktmnbtrgW  by  Dr.  Karl  FhJi,  Vim,  1818.  **irMfory 
ef  PtOtigogV"  l-t  312.    Baniwd^*  ^AmeriMn  Jmr^oL  |f  JEdueoHan,"  toI.  tU  P*  498. 

t ^'Hittory  tf  Fmiagogy**  L,  81S.    BwiMUid*«  <U««r.  Jmr,  sT BdMcalion,"  toL  ▼!.,  p. 49^. 

:Ji».,  U  431.  *  See  aboTe,  pp.  401, 401 
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of  thdr  cotemporaries ;  but  if  they  fail  to  fulfill  the  great  promises 
which  thej  make  in  advance  of  any  experiment,  then  to  find  them- 
selves at  once  forgotten  by  the  majority,  while  their  enemies'  asser- 
tions are  believed,  that  their  whole  enterprise  from  the  beginning  was 
only  a  juggling  trick.  Thus  they  are  quite  forgotten  until  a  less  par- 
tial posterity  again  directs  attention  to  them,  and  shows  how  many 
correct  and  even  fruitful  seeds  were  hidden  under  the  chaff  of  their 
fimcies  and  obscurities. 

It  is  my  present  business  to  discuss  the  new  methods  of  Batichius 
only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  Oerman,  and  the  place  of 
that  language  in  a  course  of  education.*  Ratichius  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  to  undertake  to  make  the  German  language  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  instraction  of  whatever  grade.  This  they  did 
in  two  separate  ways;  and  they  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing in  one  of  these  begun  a  career  of  improvement  which  attained 
its  full  development  only  in  a  later  age ;  although  in  the  other  one, 
they  originated  many  errors  by  a  mixture  <^  right  and  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  unconditional  assertion  that  the  German 
language  was  the  instrument  which  the  schools  must  use,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  mastery  of  other  language.  They  considered  the 
native  German  of  the  pupils  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
as  the  ipost  efficient  and  appropriate  instrument  for  the  communica- 
tion of  other  knowledge.  Their  second  proceeding,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  consider  the  German  language  as  the  innate  and  coexistent 
instrimient  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  commence  their  instruction  in 
language  with  a  grammatical  dissection  of  German ;  and  Ratichius 
lai4  much  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  second  principlcf  **  When 
the  boy  is  put  to  school,"  says  he,  "^  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he 
should  first  be  instructed  in  the  German  lattguage."|  The  teachers 
of  the  lowest  class  are  to  use  an  A  B  C-book,  and  a  manual  of  read- 
ing. After  this,  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  German  upon 
the  universal  method  which  Ratichius  had  devised  for  the  learning  of 
all  languages.  The  text-books  chosen  was  Luther*s  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  be  used  for  reading,  extracting,  arranging,  and 

*Oa  die  life  uid  labon  of  Rattehiiu  coileetiTelj,  im  »BUtory  of  Pedagagf"  U.,  MM4,  uid 
47M89.    Barnanl'B  **Amerkim  Journal  ^  Btb^aiioH,"  toI.  v.,  p.  946. 

t  Ratichlos'  method  by  Its  own  nmtare  Impooed  Tery  definite  limitB  to  the  application  of  hia 
lint  principle. 

}  ^The  new  and  deoiratk  BaHchian  method qf  teoehinf  the  lengueo  apeedUyand  okOtfuB^, 
Commanieakd  to  hie /Hendo  btf  the  author  himee^^  &ui  now  made  the  property  of  the  publie 
for  the  take  of  etudioue  fouiK  {DeeideratamiethodMenovalUUkhiana^lmguaeeompendiooe 
ef  arHfieUm  diecendi  Ab  Auiore  4peo  amide  eomnumieatOf  nunc  vere  in  gratiam  etudioaoe 
JnnentutieJuriepubiiei/aeta^   Halle,  1616,  p.  66. 
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applying  principles,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  thus  been  used.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  forenoon  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  rules  of  the  gram- 
mar, and  at  other  hours  the  letters  of  Luther,  or  of  the  chancellor 
Pontanus  (Brack)  and  Schurff,  are  to  be  dictated  and  corrected  by 
the  rules  of  German  grammar,  as  a  practice  in  writing  orihographi- 
cally.  '^When  the  German  grammar,  which  is  as  it  were  an  Intro* 
duction  to  all  languages,  is  well  understood,"  the  teacher  is  next  to 
instruct  them,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  radiments  of 
other  studies.  He  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  ^'  in  this  language."  Then  he  is  to  proceed  to  arithmetici 
then  to  music  and  geometry,  until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  ninth 
year,  if  of  average  talent,  and  is  thus  well  prepared  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  other  languages.  I 
have  been  somewhat  fuller  in  these  details,  because  they  give  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  a  correct  view  of  both  of  the  correct  ideas  of  Rati- 
chius  and  of  his  wrong-headed  ones  also.  Much  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  of  all  his  conceptions  was,  his  express  declaration  that  the 
German  language  is  that  in  which  the  elements  of  learning  must  be 
taught,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  all  the  other 
languages. 

Ratichius  found  a  favorable  hearing  for  his  reforms  from  many 
powerful  and  influential  persons  of  the  time.  In  1612  he  laid  before 
the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  a  memorial  upon 
his  method ;  Duchess  Dorothea  of  Weimar,  Prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
K5then,  the  city  councils  of  Frankfort  and  Augsburg,  and  the  great 
Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiern,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  sys- 
tem.f  And  what  was  for  many  reasons  still  more  important,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  learned  men  of  the  period  upheld  the  views  of 
Ratichius;  and  above  all  the  acute  and  comprehensively  learned 
Joachim  Jungius,  and  Christopher  Helvicus,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day  in  Hebrew  and  the  related  languages.  Both  these  men 
were  at  first  carried  rather  too  far  by  their  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  afterwards  recovered  from  their  over-estimation  of  Ratichius, 
without  doing  injustice  to  such  oJ^  his  views  as  were  correct ;  and  d^ 
clared  themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  learned  purposes.^    Jungius,  besides  his  many 

•  The  directioni  given  in  (h«  ^Denderata  methodtu  "  for  trcfttiog  th»  Oennan  laogiufe,  if 
we  compare  what  is  Hid  of  the  "  uniTerral  method/'  (p.  67),  witb  the  special  directions 
about  German  (pp.  66-61),  will  coincide  in  the  main  with  what  ia  laid  down  from  Kromajer, 
*'Hi9tory  t(f  Pedagogy^"  ii.,  p.  23,  et  9eq.    Barnard's  ^^American  Journal,"  toI.  ▼.,  p.  931 

t  For  detail!  see  "Hiitory  qf  Pedagogy,"  toI.  2.    Bamard'a  ^*Am.  Journal,"  toL  t.,  p.  260. 

;  **Joaehim  Jungiut  and  his  timu  iJoachim  Jungiut  tmd  Hin  TieUaUer)."  By  O.  B.  tiuh- 
raaer,  Stuttfard  and  Tiibinfen,  1850,  p.  30, 31. 
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Other  labors,  occupied  bimself  with  a  German  grammar ;  and  directed 
his  efforts  particularly  to  the  object  of  establishing  a  German  techni- 
cal language  for  learning.  But  his  scheme,  like  so  many  other  simi- 
lar ones,  failed.*  We  shall  however  see  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
labors  of  Jungius  did  not  remain  entirely  without  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent time.  Helvicus,  like  Jungius,  endeavored  to  clothe  his  own 
department  of  learning  in  a  German  garment  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, he  was  snatched  away  by  death  in  16l7,f  not  living  to  see  the 
appearance  of  his  great  work.  His  heirs,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  published  his  ^*Dtdaetie  books  of  Umversdl  Grammar^  of  Latin, 
Greekj  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Gteseen,  1619.J  This  work  is  nearly 
related  to  our  subject ;  for  at  the  same  time  appeared  another  one  by 
Helvicus  in  German,  entitled  "Orammar:  L  Univerealy  including 
what  is  common  to  all  languages  ;  II,  Latin  ;  III  Hebrew y  written 
in  German  by  the  late  respectable  and  very  learned  Herr  Christophoru^ 
Helvicus,  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  professor  in  the  honor- 
able university  of  Giessen ;  and  now  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
beloved  youth ;  with  the  privilege  of  his  Roman  Imperial  Majesty 
against  reprinting.  Printed  at  Giessen  by  Casper  Chemlin,  in  the 
year  1619."§  The  preface,  signed  by  "the  widow  and  children  left 
by  the  deceased  author,^'  says  that  "The  German  grammar  was  pre- 
pared at  the  gracious  command  and  ordinance  of  the  Landgrave 
Ludwig  of  Hesse.  It  thus  expresses  the  design  of  the  work  :  "  Here- 
tofore, and  still,  it  has  been  and  is  the  custom  in  the  schools  to  in- 
struct tender  youth  who  are  beginning  their  studies,  not  in  their 
native-born  mother  tongue,  but  in  Latin  ;  which  is  as  entirely  unknown 
to  them  as  Arabic  or  Turkish  ;  which  causes  great  confusion,  weari- 
ness and  waste  of  labor  to  the  dear  young  people.  For  no  grown-up 
intelligent  man,  not  to  mention  a  boy  just  beginning,  could  learn  well 
any  thing  taught  him  in  a  strange  unknown  language.  To  prevent 
such  irreparable  evils,  our  respective  husband  and  father|  Christopho- 
nts  Helvicus,  now  resting  in  God,  had  set  forth  grammar  in  our  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  an  entirely  consistent  harmony,  with  great  and 
persevering  zeal,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  at  no  small  expense.^ 

*  Gahnmr'B  Jaofioi^  p.  48 ;  p.  891,  at  Mq, 

tlb.«p.44. 

t**LiM  didaetiei  gtammathat  univeraaU^^  Latinaey  Graeeae,  Hebraietut,  ChaUtaieae." 
GlcMeo,  M.DCXIX.    4to. 

f  **SpiraehMm9tt :  I.  AUgtmoUn/t^  wekkt  datjenige,  m  ttUen  Sprachen  gemein  Uty  in  Heh 
begrtifft,  //.  Lateinitehe,  III.  Behraiteh*,  TInUteh  be»ekrieben  Dureh  Weyland  dm  Ehr- 
wtterdigtn  vnd  Hoehg^ohrUn  Barren  Chriatopkorum  Belvicum  Der  B.  Schr^t  Doet<rrmn 
9nd  bet  der  toMiehen  VhivereUaet  CNeeeen  Pr^fheeorem,  Vnd  nuwnehr  der  lieben  Jugend 
m$  guSem  in  Truck  gagmen.  Mit  Oaem.  Kaeie.  Mc^eeluet  Freyheit  nieht  naeheutrueken  Zu 
Oieeeen  gHruekt  durck  Caepar  ChemUn,  in  Jahr,  MJ}CXJX,"    4to. 

I  Tbe  widow  and  children  si^n  the  pre&ce. 
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The  general  grammar  in  German  naturally  coincides  in  the  principal 
points  with  that  in  Latin.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  mere  translation 
of  it,  but  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  German  just  as  the  former  is  to 
the  Latin,  so  far  as  the  author's  knowledge  admitted.  The  Latin 
terminology  is  translated  ;  wmien  is  called  Naennwcrt^  verbum  Sag- 
toori,  casus  Fall,  Ac ;  and  although  Helvicus  wonld  no  doubt  subse- 
quently have  modified  many  of  them,  still  he  has  been  by  no  means 
pedantic  in  their  use.  He  retains  the  terms  ^' person,^  ^declension/' 
and  "  conjugation."  The  chief  importance  of  this  general  grammar 
for  us,  however,  is  its  establishment  on  the  basis  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  value  of  some  of  the  brief  remarks  of  Helvicus  may 
be  indicated,  for  example,  by  those  upon  the  conjugations  ;*  ^  Con- 
jugations difier  according  to  the  differences  of  languages.  In  Ger- 
man there  are  two :  I.  That  which  in  the  imperfect  ends  with  eU  or 
ie,  and  in  the  perfect  with  et ;  II.  That  which  in  the  imperfect 
changes  the  vowel,  in  the  perfect  ends  with  en/* 

To  this  general  grammar  is  added  a  Latin  one  and  a  Hebrew  onCif 
with  separate  titles,  but  each  title  containing  the  words  ^  written  in 
German.'^!  A  Latin  grammar  written  in  German  ip  1619,  is  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  German  grammars  written  in  Latin  which 
we  have  discussed ;  and  very  few  of  those  who  have  in  our  own  times 
written  Latin  or  Greek  grammars  in  German,  as  Buttmann,  Zumpt, 
and  BO  many  others,  have  ever  reflected  that  to  do  so  was  once  a 
daring  undertaking. 

However  severely  we  may  reprehend  the  errors  of  Ratichius  an4 
his  adherents,  we  can  not  deny  them  the  great  merit  of  having 
conquered  a  more  honorable  and  useful  standing  in  the  schools,  for 
the  German  language ;  for  from  this  time  onward  we  shall  see  the 
Latin  more  and  more  driven  out  from  its  previous  exclusive  occu- 
pancy, and  in  its  place,  the  German  assuming  a  higher  and  higher 
position  in  tiie  system  of  educational  discipline. 

The  reason  why  this  movement  first  commenced  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  for  the 
previous  one.  Before  the  German  could  fmrly  demand  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Latin  as  a  school  language,  it  must  of  course  have  ac- 
quired a  definite  and  universally  recognized  character  as  a  written 

•  p.  9. 

tCkihruier  (JungiiM,  p.  887),  mjn  **  A  ipectel  Interwt  ftttaehw  to  ReMeb't  secHon  oo  tba 
Gemwo  kngutffe,  whleb  to  entfrelj  omiitMi  by  Ratldi  (or  •«  IcMl  It  qoHe  left  out  of  the  copy 
before  me,  beJonginf  to  the  Hbnury  of  the  nivenitr  of  Braeleu),  uid  whleb  It  entitled  to  « 
place  of  ill  own  in  the  hlelorjr  of  the  GenMQ  lenioafe  and  grabiner."  If  the  oeetleii  heft 
refemd  to  leaffrtiDiiiw  of  Genneo, other  than  the feMnI  gnBunoreboredeecrlbed  bjtto, 
It  U  waniiog  in  both  the  coplce  of  Helrfeoe  In  the  Mbrary  of  the  unireraitr  of  Brlanfea. 

}  "  German  "  la  "^Deutmh  "  In  thcao  Utiea,  bat  te  the  general  title  tt  la  MTbMlaak." 
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langnagd.  We  have  seen  how  Luther's  language  became  predominant 
in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  writings  of  Ratichius  and  his  associates  show  in  innumer- 
able pbices,  how  closely  they  followed  Luther,  and  how  invariably 
they  took  for  granted  the  recognition  of  his  language  as  a  standard. 
Ratichius  commences  his  description  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
teacher,  with  the  following  words  :*  ^The  teacher  should  be  of  the 
true  religion,  which  after  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  we  commonly 
call  the  Lutheran ;  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in 
the  **  Formula  of  Concord,''  in  the  works  of  those  who  by  comparing 
one  part  of  the  Scriptures  with  another  have  richly  illustrated  all  the 
points  of  the  true  and  correct  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  Luther's 
Bible  was  the  principal  text-book  of  the  Ratichians,  and  they  make 
constant  reference  to  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Luther.f 

Tke  Phiiologie<U  SoeietieB.—The  Society  far  Uwfmlnewi.^The  Floral  Otd«r$ 
of  P€gnitz.—H4U-oi6rfer. 

The  ^original  sin"  of  Germany,  contemning  whatever  pertains  to 
Germany  and  imitating  whatever  is  foreign,  was  never  more  strongly 
and  destructively  manifested  than  at  the  period  now  to  be  spoken  of. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  there  seemed  to  be  really  danger  that  the  German  would 
become  reduced  to  a  lower  class  language,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Esthonian  of  the  German-Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic ;  so  exten- 
sively had  the  upper  classes  given  themselves  up  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  manners.  If  the  German  philological  societies  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  considered  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things,  we  shall  place  a  high  estimate  on  their  strenuous  efforts  and 
good  intentions,  notwithstanding  their  sillinesses  and  extravagant  esti- 
mates of  themselves ;  and  we  shall  at  least  not  under  estimate  the  re- 
sults which  they  did  actually  accomplish.  The  same  judicious  prince 
who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  Ratichius,  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Eotben,  was  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  fii%t  German  philological  so- 
ciety, which  was  established  in  1617,  at  Weimar,  the  same  place 
where  the  views  of  Ratichius  were  most  ikvorably  received.  This  so- 
ciety called  itself  the  '^  Society  for  UsefulnesB,"^  «od  adopted  as  its 

*  Detiderata  methodua^  Halle,  1616,  p.  9. 

t  Desiderata  metkodue,  p.  6.  Gubnuer,  Juofiut,  p.  81.  Jobunoi  Glrbert  mentiMM  On 
hit  gnmiiMtleAl  ubleo,  more  fully  deeeribed  hereafter),  a  **Grammatiea  Vmarienn»t*'  in  Uie 
new  methodf  date  1618L  I  have  sought  io  Tain  for  tbia  grammar  in  aereral  of  the  laigeiC 
Itbrarlea  of  Germany.  I  have  ainee  been  informed  bj  Prof.  Maaamann,  who  haa  been  for  a 
nnmber  of  yeara  ocenpled  in  reaearehea  reapectlng  Ratichiua,  that  thib  Orammalwi  Vinariuh 
tU  ezlata  at  Weimar,  and  waa  written  by  Kromayer. 

X  Fmchtbringende  OeeeOaeht^t  lUf rally,  *<Fruit.prodnchig  Society .*> 
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symbol  a  palm-tree.  The  similar  societies  which  had  for  a  long  time 
existed  in  Italy,  furnished  a  model  for  these,  and  indeed  occasioned 
them.  The  founders  of  the  German  societies  set  forth  their  purpose 
as  being :  ^  to  establish  in  Germany  also  an  association  whose  mem- 
bers should  endeavor  to  speak  and  write  good  and  pure  German,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  mother 
tongue."*  This  was  certiunly  a  most  honorable  undertaking,  and  at 
that  time  of  great  importance.  But  in  their  adherence  to  their  Ital- 
ian models,  and  in  following  the  taste  of  their  age,  the  members  of 
the  society  fell  at  the  very  beginning  into  a  way  of  trifling  over  names 
and  symbols  which  sometimes  threatened  quite  to  smother  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  germ  of  their  undertaking.  Each  member  choee  a 
symbol,  and  a  corresponding  society  name,  at  first  selecting  terms 
from  the  trades  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  afterwards  from  the 
whole  vegetable  world.  Herr  Easpar  von  Teutleben,  the  prindpal 
founder  of  the  society,  called  himself  ^The  Flour- abounding"  {der 
Mehlrtich\  and  took  for  his  symbol  a  sack  of  wheat.  Prince  Lud- 
wig  was  called  "The  Nourisher;"  Duke  Wilhelm,  of  Weimar,  "The 
Savory;"  the  younger  prince  Ludwig,  of  Eothen,  "The  Succulent," 
&cf  But  notwithstanding  these  follies,  we  must  honor  princes  who, 
in  a  period  so  troubled,  devoted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  ttfe  improvement  of  the  German  language.  We  shall  hereafter 
find,  in  "  The  Seeker''  (J.  G.  Schottel),  and  »*  The  Tardy""  (G.  von 
Stieler),!  men  who  applied  themselves  vigorously  tQ  the  task  of  labor- 
ing upon  the  German  language. 

The  Society  for  Usefulness,  having  once  set  the  fashion,  found 
numerous  imitators  during  that  century.  A  great  number  of  similar 
societies  arose,  characterized  by  the  same  silly  use  of  names  and  sym- 
bols, but  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  extravagance,  were 
not  without  usefulness.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  the  best  known ; 
the  "Worthy Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers  of  Pegnitz."§  The 
founder  of  this  society,  Herr  Georg  Philipp  Harsdorffer,  an  eminent 
patrician  of  Nuremberg,  took  the  name  of  Strephon,  and  all  his  as- 
sociates adopted  similar  pastoral  society  names.  Harsdorffer  had  al- 
ready been  named  "The  Sportive,"}  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Usefulness;  and  this  name  very  well  describes  the  character  of  this 

•"-Hiatorytf  the  Sbdet^J&r  Utefulne—  (Ge^eluchte  der  FntehtMngenden  Cft9etl»chaf0." 
By  F.  W.  Barthold,  BerUn,  1808,  p.  106i  I  can  of  cootm  onlj  refer  to  tbe  subject  Ttrj  ear- 
Borilj  In  this  place. 

t  Barthold,  p.  109. 

}  Reiobard's  ** Attempt  at  a  hittory  if  the  OemuM  Grammar  ( Vemuk  etntr  Hiatorie  der 
deuteehen  Sfpraehkunet)."    HambiUYt  1747,  p.  301. 

f  Dir  SthUeh  Birten-und  Ritmenorden  an  der  PegnitM. 

l*^Der  SpieUnd"    BarthoUl,  p.  3£. 
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Pegniiz  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers,  which  he  founded  in  1644.* 
Bat  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  childish  and  tasteless  traits, 
we  find  in  Harsdorffer  many  sound  and  valuable  thoughts.  In  his 
"  Specimen  of  German  Philology^\  he  urges  with  great  force  the  im- 
portance of  the  German  language.  He  demands  that  youth  should 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Latin.^  He  promises  undying  fame  to  that  prince 
who  shall  first  appoint  in  his  university  a  professor  of  the  German 
language.g  And  finally,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the*  time 
will  come,  when  the  studious  "  can  escape  the  monopoly  possessed  by 
the  Latin,  which  is  necessary  only  in  the  uppermost  stages  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  can,  so  to  speak,  buy  at  first  hand  the  other  arts 
and  sciences."!  At  the  same  time,  Harsdorffer,  as  the  limitation  in 
the  above  extract  shows,  is  far  from  being  wi*ong-headed  and  fanatical 
in  his  preference  for  the  German.  Although  he  is  zealous  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  foreign  words,  he  still  expressly  affirms 
that  such  words  as  Testament,  sacrament,  prophet,  apostle,  evange- 
list, are  not  to  be  interfered  with;^  and  he  also  expresses  himself 
with  much  more  moderation  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  with 
respect  to  the  innovations  in  German  orthography.  The  fact  that 
Harsdorffer,  notwithstanding  all  his  correct  views,  accomi)lished  but 
very  little  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  German  language,  and  that  his 
own  productions  are  now  read  only  as  literary  curiosities,  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  us,  not  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  lite- 
rary value  and  importance  of  labors  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  German  language  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  Harsdorffer 
himself  and  his  cotemporaries  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  self-deception  in  this  respect  is  possible.  At  the  close  of  the 
Latin  disquisitions  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken, 
Harsdorffer  has  personified  the  German  language,  proclaiming  her 
own  praises  in  German  verses.  In  these  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
extol  the  natural  capacities  of  the  German  language. 

"  Of  soand  like  unto  mine  are  all  of  Nature's  voicee. 
With  crackle  and  with  gurgle  eaoh  rill  and  stream  rejoioei. 
And  lisps  along  the  gravel  with  bahbling  splashing  tone. 
That  seems  to  laugh  to  soom  all  tongues  except  my  own." 


*  I  abbreviate  the  title.  Those  desirous  of  fuller  information  on  this  Order  may  find  it  In 
Amarante's  *'Hi9torieal  Acootmt  ^  tht  Origin  and  Progrtn  ^  fAe  Worthy  Order  tf  Shq^h 
herd*  and  Flowert  of  Pegnitx  {Hitoriwht  NaehHeht  von  dea  Ubl.  Hirttn  vnd  Bhtmen-Or' 
dent  an  der  Pegnitx  An/ang  und  Fortgang),"    Nuremberg,  1744,  p.  18,  et  eeq. 

t »(?.  PA.  HurtdSrfferi  Specimen  PhiMogiae  Oermanicae."    Nuremberg,  164S,  pp.  9S,  97. 

lib.,  p.  92.  tlb.,p.9S.  I  lb.,  p.  KB.  V  lb.,  p.  228. 
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And  so  on,  to  the  end  of  4]ie  diopter.  The  contemner  of  the  Ger- 
man language  is  disposed  of  as  fellows  :««— 

^  For  be  has  never  read 
What  I  ha?e  done  before,  what  I  hare  now  been  made, 
And  DOW  my  fair  domain  ia  ationgly  fenoed  about, 
No  longer  now  to  feel  the  eritie*a  foolish  flout." 

**Filip  von  Zesen,'^  is  usually  quoted  as  a  caricature  of  the  German 
philological  studies  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  yet,  even  this 
pedantic  eccentric,  busyrbody  as  he  was,  and  driven  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  gives  us  an  impression  thyat,  in  spite  of  all  bis  vanity, 
his  intentions  Are  good. 

But  in  this  place,  we  pan  neither  stop  to  examine  his  ^Ifuimttion 
in  the  High  Oerman"*  and  bis  nunoerous  other  sigular  productions, 
nor  the  High  German  orthography  of  Johan  Bellin  and  other  obso- 
lete reformers. 

Chrittian  Gueintx  and  Johannet  Oirbert. 

Christian  Gueintz,  of  Halle,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Ratichius  on  one  hand,  and  the  Society  for  Usefulness  on 
the  other. 

As  a  member  of  that  society,  his  title  was  **  The  Regulator  {Der 
Ordnend):'  In  1641,  he  published  at  Cothen,  ""Chrutian  Gueintz's 
Outline  of  German  Grammar.''^ f  Although  Gueintz  was  acquainted 
with  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ClajusJ  and  OeIinger,g 
still  he  and  his  eulogizers,|  show  no  small  pride  in  this  new  under- 
taking of  his.  One  of  the  complimentary  poems  prefixed  to  the 
book  says: — 

"  How  German  shoald  be  spoken,  made  pare,  and  purely  writ, 
This  grammar  doth  inetmot ;  whSeh  cometh  to  the  day 
Beoause  oar  mother-tODgoe  disoeed  and  slighted  lay. 
That  she  shoald  thos  remain  j^ll  lawless  was  not  fit" 

Gueintz  himself  commences  his  preface  as  follows: — ^'Although 
our  mother-tongue  has  heretofore  jiot  been  studied  out  of  books,  but 
received  as  if  by  nature ;  has  not  been  learned  of  teachers,  but  from 
our  nurses ;  not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  cradle,  after  the  manner  of 
the  valiant  and  well-born  Gracchi  i^t  Rome ;  still,  all  things  must 
have  a  beginning,  except  that  (acuity  which  God  implants  originally 
in  reasonable  creatures.'*^   We  may  observe  in  these  words  the  stress 

»**Hooeh-Deut$eh€  Spraach^uebvng.** 

t  ChrUtian  Gueintxen,  Deuttcher  SpraehUkre  Enhmrf,"   Id  lh«  Ubrary  at  Berlin. 

;  OaUine,  4c.,  p.  63.  »  n>.,  pp.  8, 68.  I  OutliDe,  fo.  1.  1  lb.,  lb  4. 
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vhich  was  at  that  time  laid  iipoa  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  fixed  and 
correctly  regulated  course  of  school  studies  in  German.  The  inter- 
mediate efforts  of  Ratichius  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction 
between  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immediately  the  grammar 
of  the  latter  is  connected  with  that  of  the  former.  Luther*  is  still 
uncontestedly  the  most  authentic  voucher  for  good  German ;  and  the 
imperial  rescripts  still  preserve  their  ancient  reputation.f  Thus  it 
strikes  us  as  strange  enough,  when  we  find,  added  to  these  authori- 
ties, such  others  as  "  all  the  recent  historical  writers,  Amadis,  pas- 
torals, the  Astraea,  d?c.,  the  translations  from  de  la  Serre.^^l 

The  views  of  Gueintz  were  quite  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
educational  innovators  of  his  day;  as  appears,  among  other  things, 
from  his  singular  terminology.  His  attempts  to  replace  Latin  ex- 
pressions by  German  ones,§  is  open  to  criticism  only  on  the  ground 
of  being  pushed  too  far.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  time.  His  grammatical  terminology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
warning  against  arbitrary  innovation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
instance,  such  a  maxim  as  ^^  Der  sonderhare  zu/cU  ist  die  vdUipkeit;^ 
or  the  caption  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book ;  **  Van  der 
einfdjckiigen  endannemunp  des  JiittelwortesJ*^ 

Gueintz's  "  German  Orthography  {Deutsche  Rechtschreihung)^^  is 
an  important  work.  It  was  "  revised  and  published  for  consideration,** 
by  the  Society  for  Usefulness;  and  appeared  at  Halle  in  1645.** 

Johannes  Girbert  of  Jena,tt  is  like  Gueintz,  closely  related  to  the 
labors  of  Ratichius.  Although  Girbert's  principal  grammatical  work 
refers  to  the  earlier  writings  of  Schottelius,  I  shall  still  place  my  ac- 
count of  him  before  that  of  the  latter,  partly  because  Schottelius* 
principal  work  appeared  after  Girbert's  and  partly  because  Gilbert 
adhered  closely  to  the  methods  of  the  earlier  grammarians.  Lil^e 
roost  of  them,  his  first  object  is,  a  determination  of  the  subject  of  or- 
thography. His  book  appeared  under  the  title,  ^German  orthogra- 
phy from  the  Holy  Bihle^  aet  forth  for  the  inetrttction  of  boys,,  by 
Johann  Girbert,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Mulhausen,  Mulhau- 
sen,  printed  by  Joh,  Huter,  1660."  Fol.JJ  His  mode  of  handling 
his  subject  is  peculiar.     In  hb  preface  he  inquires  from  what  sources 

*  Outline,  pp.,  4,  6. 

t  "  German  orthography  {DiuUeheM  IUcht§chreibun§)."    HaUe,  1646,  p.  4. 
X  Outline,  &c.,  p.  7.  I  See  the  list,  *«  Oulltne,"  &c^  p.  122,  et  aeg. 

I  Outline,  p.  11.  V  n>^  p.  108. 

•«  In  the  Berlin  library,  where  are  ahM  editions  of  1666  and  1684,  both  at  Halle, 
ft  Girbert  calls  himself  ./eneiMit,  in  the  title  to  his  ^Logica,"  (Coburf,  1632,  fo.  1). 
tt^TeuUehe  Orthographi  Aun  der  B,  Biba  den  Knaben  turn  Nochncht  amfgeeetzt  vom 
Johanne  Oirberto  G\fm,    Mtdhuaini  Reetore.   Mulhuti  Tifphie^  Joh.  Huteri,  Anno,  166a» 
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youth  should  be  taught  German  orthography.  "  Should  it  be,"  he 
asks  "from  the  Araadis,  the  pastorals,  Jest  and  Earnest,  Sir  Pontus  or 
Sir  Gallinus,  The  Prison  of  Love,  and  the  like  ?"  This  idea  he  com- 
bats with  all  his  might.  The  young,  he  says,  '^  look  in  such  books 
for  good  and  correct  language ;  and  find  instead,  abominable  stuff." 
^  They  will  therefore  proceed  on  a  much  safer  plan  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Holy  Bible."  To  this  end,  Girbert  gives  a  large  number  of 
words  whose  orthography  needs  to  be  taught  correctly,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  each  having  a  verse  from  Luther's  Bible  given  with  it, 
in  which  it  occurs. 

This  pioneer  work  was  soon  followed  by  Girbert's  principal  one, 
"  7%c  German  grammar  or  art  of  speech  ;  compiled  vnth  the  aid  of 
the  grammars  hereto/ore  printed^  especially  those  of  Johann  ClaiuSy 
Hertzberg^  1687;  Weimar^  after  the  new  method^  1618;  Christ. 
Gueintz,  Ifalle,  1641,  March  24;  Jtistus  Oeorg  Schottelius,  1641, 
July  6  ;  arranged  in  brief  tables^  and  published  in  compliance  with 
many  solicitations,  by  Johann  Girbert,  gymnasiarch  pro  tempore.  In 
the  Holy  Roman  Imperial  city  of  Mulhausen  in  Dueringen,  1653. 
With  privilege  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Printed  by  Johann 
Muter.  Grammar  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  artsJ** 
Such  is  the  long  title  of  this  small  folio  volume.  Around  it,  in  a 
separate  border,  are  printed  the  words,  ^*If  our  youth  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  noble  and  perfect  German  tongue,  they  will  the  more 
easily  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others." 

All  this  indicates  clearly  enough  views  similar  to  those  of  Ratich, 
even  to  the  characteristic  fondness  for  tables.  Girbert  sets  forth  the 
whole  of  German  grammar  in  seventy-eight  detailed  tables.  Many 
things  in  these  are  very  well,  and  others  are  singular  enough.  Thus, 
for  instance.  Table  LXXIII,  treats  of  "variations  in  arranging  words." 
Here  we  are  taught  "how  one  sentence  can  be  expressed  in  many 
different  ways."  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  given,  one  may 
take  an  example  from  Luke,  xvi. ;  "  The  rich  man  died  also."  The 
book  proceeds  to  say,  "This  might  be  expressed  by  a  German,  a  poet 
especially,  in  other  ways,  with  a  nominative ;  as,  *  The  rich  man  also 
laid  down  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,'  or  ^was  obliged  to  leave  this 
earth.' "    Thus  the  sentence  is  tortured  through  thirty-four  examples, 

*  **iK«  DeuUeAe  Orammatiea  oder  Spraehktmst^  au*9  Dtnen  bey  dieter  Zeii  gedruekten 
Orammatieie^  vomemlichtn  Johann^e  Ctoi't,  fferttb.  Anno,  1687.  Vinarienna  turn  newen 
Methodo.  Anno,  16ia  ChrUt.  Gueintxii,  R.  ffal.,  AnnOy  1641.  24  Mart.  Jneti  Oeorg 
Sehotteliit  itnno,  1641,  6  Jul.  Zueammen  getragen,  in  kurtxe  Tabdlen  eingeeehrenki,  vnd 
Dem  vrffenUichen  Liecht  endlichen  uff  mehrmahlickea  Anhalten  vbergeben  wm  Johanne 
Oirberto  Cfymwuiarcht^  p.  t.  In  dee  HeU.  Roem.  Reiehe  Stadt  Mwlhauetn  in  Dneringen, 
Anno,  1663.  Vnter  Churf^etl.  SarJia.  Privilegio.  7>p/«  Johannie  BWeri.  Orammatiea 
iit  der  A^fang  vnd  Grund  aJUr  Kuenete." 
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for  the  six  cases,  until  it  is  dismissed  at  the  ablative  with  these  varia- 
tions: **The  worms  also  ate  their  fill  of  the  rich  man, — The  devils 
have  had  a  good  soup  off  the  rich  man  in  hell  since  he  died."  It  is 
clear  enough  that  there  was  sometimes  at  that  day,  not  only  method 
in  their  madness,  but  often  also  madness  in  their  methods. 

8ehotUUu$. 

The  most  valuable  member  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  in  the 
matter  of  investigating  the  German  language,  was  Justus  Georgius 
Schottelius.*  He  was  bom  at  Einbeck,  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  attended  school  at  Hildesheim  and  Hamburg,  studied  law 
at  Leyden,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  belles-lettres  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  In  1638,  Duke  August  of 
WblfenbQttel,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Anton  Ulrich;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  patriotic  and  learned  duke,  the  collector 
of  the  great  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  Schottelius  now  rose  from  one 
place  of  honor  to  another.  In  1645,  he  was  made  consistorial  coun« 
cilor;  in  1646,  councilor  at  Wolfenbfittel ;  and  suWquently  privy 
councilor  in  chancery,  and  of  justice.  He  was  variously  employed 
in  important  affairs  by  his  prince,  and  remained  in  high  favor  with 
him  until  his  death,  in  1676.f 

In  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1642,  be  received  the  title  of  "The  Seeker."J  Schottelius  belonged  to 
that  band  of  honorable  men  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion of  the  German  father-land,  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
her  greatness  and  splendor ;  and  who  endeavored  to  find  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  German  language,  some  compensation 
for  the  political  disgrace  of  their  century.  But  while  others  were 
contenting  themselves  with  merely  praising  the  German  language, 
Schottelius  applied  himself  with  most  commendable  industry  to  the 
improvement  of  its  grammar.  The  fact  that  he  devoted  such  leisure  as 
was  left  him  by  a  life  of  exacdng  duties,  to  such  a  painful  labor,  alone 
entitles  him  to  high  praise.  Of  the  various  grammatical  works  of 
Schottelius,  we  will  at  present  consider  particularly  only  two,  one  as 
being  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  its  value  for  our  purpose,  as  having  a  connection  with  the 
schools.  Schottelius,  after  having  at  several  times  published  the 
results  of  his  labors  on  German  grammar,§  collected  together  all 

*  I  print  the  name  in  the  form  UMd  by  Bebottelios  himcflf  in  the  title*  of  hie  books. 

t  Reichard'8  ** Attempt  ai  a  hittory  ^T  <*«  Qtrman  Orarnmar,'*  p.  127,  tt  Mq. 

t  Bartbold,  p.  327. 

%"Oerman  grammar.  In  thrt%  bodka  (T^tOmJU  Spntchknnst.  Abgtiheikt  in  Ottiy 
Biehery*  Brantwlek,  1641,  Sro.  ^JmndmeOon  to  the  Oerman  language  (Der  TVnieeken 
Sfpraeh  Binieiiungy    Lfibeek,  1648,  Sro.    **aerman  grammar,  puUiehed  for  the  eeemd 
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the  treasures  of  his  learning  on  the  subject  in  the  work  of  which  the 
following  is  the  somewhat  long,  but  characteristic  title : — 

*^  Complete  system  of  the  proper  German  tongue;  in  which  are  in- 
eluded  accounts  of  its  origin^  antiquity y  purity^  peculiarities^  richness^ 
ineamparabilityy  correctness,  also  therewith  fully  set  forth^  the  grawr 
mar  and  prosody  of  the  German,  and  in  good  part  of  the  Latin  ;  and 
likewise  the  reduplicatiofis,  derivations,  and  introduction  to  the  lan- 
guage;  authors  on  German  manners  and  German  language;  of 
translation  into  German;  also,  the  root  words  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, unth  their  explanations,  and  many  similar  important  matters. 
Divided  into  five  hooks.  By  Justus- Georgius  Schottelius,  Court  and 
Consistorial  Councilor  of  Brunswick  and  Lunehurg,  and  Assessor 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Not  only  with  privilege  from  his  Im- 
perial Roman  Majesty,  bat  also  with  the  special  imperial  approbation, 
as  a  work  of  general  utility  and  eminent  benefit  to  the  German  nation, 
ashy  the  tenor  of  the  Imperial  Privilege  here  following  J^  Bruns- 
wick, printed  and  sold  hy  Christoff  Friederich  Zilligem,  hookseller, 
MJ)C.LXiny\ 

The  book  is  a  stout  quarto,  of  which  the  foregoing  long  title  also 
gives  the  contents ;  except  that  they  are  almost  still  more  a  mixed 
compilation  from  both  new  and  old  books,  than  the  tiUe  is.  Of  its 
five  books,  the  first  contains  ten  '*  Eulogies  of  the  original  German 
language;"  the  second,  etymology;  the  third,  syntax;  the  fourth, 
prosody ;  the  fifth,  seven  different  treatises,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are,  one  on  German  proverbs,  and  one  on  **  Authors  who  have 
written  on  German  history,  nationality  and  language."  The  text  of 
the  book  is  German  and  Latin,  but  so  arranged  as  rather  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  each  other  than  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
somewhat  heterogeneous  appearance  of  the  book  will  the  more  easily 
be  excused  when  we  remember  that  its  industrious  author  could 
devote  to  it  only  such  leisure  hours  as  his  business  left  him. 

Schottelius  differs  from  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  that  he  not  only  endeavors  to  subject  the  language  of  his  day  to 
rules,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  includes  within  the  field  of  his 
labors,  the  history  of  the  German  language.  Here  as  elsewhere  his 
work  is  not  free  from  confusion ;  but  he  can  not  justiy  be  refused 

tIfM  in  1661  (7Vu/«eAe  Spraehkunai  Zum  andertn  mahk  herauagegeben  im  Jahr,  ISBl}," 
Bronswick.  (The  engraTed  title  page  which  precedes  the  aboTe  bae  ^'  Printed  the  tecon^ 
time  at  the  princely  realdence  of  WoUeobtttteU  t66I.  For  aale  at  Brunswick,*'  &c).  8to. 
All  these  are  in  the  library  at  Berlin. 

*  See  the  priTilege  itself,  an  Interesting  document,  on  fo.  8. 

t  *  AUM/Mriicke  Arbeit  Von  der  TeuUchen  Baubt  Sprache,  .  .  .  Autfefertigt  von  Ju»t<h 
Georgia  SkhotteUo^ .  .  .  Braunochweigt  .  .  .  Chriatqf  Friederich  ZiUigem,  Buehhiindier, 
Anko,M,DaLXin» 
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some  merit  He  divides  the  history  of  the  German  language  into 
five  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  the  first  beginbing  of  the  language, 
the' second  with  Charlemagne,  the  third  with  Rudolph  von  Hapsburg, 
''The  fourth  epoch  will  coincide  with  Herr  Luther,  who  implanted' in 
the  Crerman  language  all  its  beauty,  ornament,  impetuousness  and 
exciting  thunder,  relieved  it  of  many  of  its  rugged  inelegancies,  and 
proved  to  the  Qermans  what  their  language  was  capable  of^  if  they 
should  so  resolve.  And  this  tesdmony  to  Luther  is  borne  both  by 
those  who  like  him  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  must  still  be  given 
by  every  one,  whether  he  hate  him  or  love  him,  in  that  particular  of 
the  exemplification  of  the  German  language ;  and  may  be  drawn 
from  observing  how  the  German  language  has  grown  and  become 
polished  and  enriched ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  writings  of  all 
kinds  which  are  every  year  appearing.''  Schottelius'  definition  of  the 
fifth  epoch  is  very  remarkable.  It  shows,  on  one  hand,  as  do  the  last 
words  of  the  extract  just  given,  an  excessively  high  estimate  of  his 
own  period,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  Schottelius  had  an  entirely 
correct  appreciation  of  the  powerful  movement  which  was  carrying 
him  onwards,  and  whose  permanent  efiects  we  ourselves  see  before 
our  eyes  at  the  present  day.  ''The  fifth  and  last  period,"  he  says, 
**may  correspond  with  the  years  during  which  the  Carman  language 
was  freed  from  the  corrupting  practice  of  botching  the  language  with 
ragged  foreign  terms,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  beauty  and 
chastity;  when  also  correct  and  thorough  principles  and  a  method 
have  been  laid  down  for  it,  and  have  gained  favor ;  and  when  a  com- 
plete dictionary  has  been  prepared,  by  whose  aid  all  can  commodiously 
read  and  understand,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
hear  them  spoken  of."*  While  the  German  language  as  presented 
by  Schottelius,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  just  alluded  to,  is 
substantially  the  New  High  German  of  Luther,  Schottelius  still  proves 
himself  acquainted  with  his  predecessor  in  the  field  of  German  gram- 
mar. He  calls  Ickelsamer's  grammar  ''a  good  little  book,  but  some* 
what  too  old  ;"t  and  he  knows  Laurentius  Albertus,;^  Oelinger,§  and 
Johannes  Clajus.|  He  is  closely  related  to  the  followers  of  Ratichius, 
as  a  pupil  of  Joachim  Jungius  at  Hamburg  ;^  and  his  coincidences 
with  Gueintz  are  numerous.  Thus  fiir,  therefore,  Schottelius  is  to  be 
considered  as  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  definitely  fixing  the  New  High 
German  written  language,  had  been  already  done  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    But  when  this  task  had  been  accomplished,  there 

•  Complete  Sjntem,  p.  49.  t  lb.,  p.  19.  t  lb.  pp.  4, 21. 

I  lb.,  p.  4.  lib.,  p.  4.  VGiihr«ter,Jttiigidi,p.828. 
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was  still  wanting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
written  and  oral  language.  Approaches  to  this  knowledge  were  to  be 
made,  however,  bj  the  more  detailed  adjustment  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, the  decision  of  what  was  to  constitute  correctness  and  incor- 
rectness in  it,  and  the  preparation  of  a  more  finished  system  of  its 
grammar.  On  these  subjects  we  find  in  Schottelius  valuable  sugges- 
tions. He  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a 
grammar  of  the  **  High  German  language  f  and  that  this  ^*  language^ 
is  not  a  mere  dialect*  "The  High  German  language"  he  says,  "of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  to  which  this  book  relates,  is  not  a  diale9t^ 
but  the  German  language  itself,  as  learned,  wise,  and  skillful  men 
have  received  and  are  now  using  it^^f  He  expresses  himself  most 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  people  of  Meissen. 
"It  is  also,"  he  says,  "  almost  ridiculous  to  see  one  and  another  per- 
son, especially  if  he  comes  from  Meissen,  fancying  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  judge  and  corrector  of  the  High  German  language  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  dialect."!  Schottelius  perceives  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, that  the  practical  office  of  a  grammar  of  the  High  German  is 
precisely  such  as  was  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Attic  and  classical  Latin,  against  the 
dialects.  With  reference  to  this  point,  he  enters  into  the  celebrated 
controversy  of  the  ancient  grammarians  on  analogy  and  anomaly ; 
selecting  for  himself  a  man  between  the  two,  but  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  anaIogy.§  On  all  these  subjects,  Schottelius  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  speaking  and  deciding  with  learning  and  judgment 
But  this  makes  us  only  the  more  disinclined  to  folloW  him  at  times 
when  he  entirely  mistakes  the  real  character  of  the  language,  and 
estimates  far  above  their  real  value  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  co- 
temporaries  for  the  "  radical  correctness  "  of  it.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  remarks  on  the  harm  which  he  describes  as  having  happened 
to  the  German  language  from  "  the  uncontrolled,  irregular  and  un- 
considered uncertainty  "  of  the  German  language,  "  so  that  up  to  thia 
time  it  has  never  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  complete  and  recognized 
standard,  as  other  languages  have.|  But  we  feel  an  equal  degree  of 
displeasure  where  he  speaks,  just  afterwards,  with  profound  contempt 
of  the  "  vulgar  usage,'*  and  says  that  "  the  vulgar  usages  of  language 
are  taught  even  from  the  cradle,  and  come  as  it  were  of  themselves; 
but  the  pro]>er  language  is  learned  only  by  learned  directions  and  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  reflection."^     For  such  reasons,  the  estab- 

*  Complete  System,  dedication  to  Duke  Aofuet.  t  lb.,  p.  174. 

$  lb. ,  p.  166.   The  remerke  nibeequent  to  thie  are  eleo  very  worthy  of  attention. 
I  lb.,  pp.  10,  U.  IIb.,p  107. 

T  The  alluiion  io  theee  remarka  to  a  aaylnc  of  the  Romana  may  perhaps  modify  iu  harsh- 
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lisbment  of  the  Society  for  UaefulDess  seemed  to  him  far  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  German  language. 
^  The  German  language,"  he  says  in  his  address  to  Ludwig  of  Anhalt, 
"  has  only  ascended  in  its  rightful  honorable  road  to  an  established 
and  perfect  state,  since  your  princely  grace  first  prepared,  in  a  princely 
and  most  praiseworthy  manner,  the  golden  steps  for  such  a  career,  for 
this  most  magnificent,  rich,  and  perfect  language.'^* 

In  his  large  work,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking, 
Schottelius  had  complained  that  the  young  were  so  little  instructed  in 
German.  "But,^'  he  remarks,  **the  scantiness  of  the  instruction 
which  the  young  receive  in  it,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  skill  in  it, 
and  of  power  to  use  their  native  language  purely  and  correctly  in  the 
description  of  excellent,  skillful  or  remarkable  things,  or  to  enjoy, 
praise  and  understand  such  skillful  or  useful  things,  sciences  or  vir* 
tues  as  are  written  in  it,  is  a  matter  which  needs  not  statement,  but 
rather  lamentation/'f  This  same  fact  was  experimentally  ascertained 
by  Schottelius^  friend,  Prof.  Christoph  Schrader  of  Helmstadt,  general 
inspector  of  all  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  lie  writes  to 
Schottelius,  under  date  of  18th  of  June,  1676,  with  expressions  of 
great  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  latter  has  at  last  begun  the  work 
which  he  (Schrader)  had  so  long  been  bogging  him  to  undertake ; 
and  saying  that  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  classical  schools, 
he  was  every  year  observing  that  the  written  tasks  of  the  pupils  con- 
tained almost  more  offences  against  the  German  language  than 
against  the  Latin.  He  therefore  most  earnestly  thanks  his  friend  for 
having  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  his  important  occupations,  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He  proposes  during  his  subsequent 
circuits,  to  strongly  recommend  this  new  product  of  Schottelius'  in- 
tellect and  acuteness,  to  all  U'achers  and  pupils.  For  he  entertains  a 
fixed  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  however 
industriously  they  study  Latin  orthography,  will  devote  themselves 
with  equal  energy  to  that  of  the  German.J  In  the  same  year,  1676, 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  *^A  short  arid  fundamental  introduction  to  or- 
thography and  etymology  in  the  German  language.     Neces»ary  a nd  u»e- 

Mfli.  Whftt  la  correct  in  tbem  tliottld  not  be  uiid«nralu«d.  It  Is  their  extreme  opiniooe 
whioh  eonetitate  tlieir  error. 

*  Complete  Sjretem,  p.  1000.  Ttie  work  of  Behottelhu  ebowo  abundant  evidenee  of  tho 
eitent  to  which  the  loCereata  of  grammatical  inveattceUoo  aaflTered  from  the  effecia  of  each 
perrerted  Tiewa.  He  incladea  the  atrong  Terto  among  the  Irregular  onea,  and  givea  them  la. 
hia  large  work  (pp.  67B-603},  alphabetlcallf  arranged.  Bveii  Id  the  emaller  edition  (of  1876), 
he  aaya,  **  Thua,  the  irregular  German  Tertw  can  not  be  reduced  under  any  certain  rulea,  bat 
muat  each  be  learned  aeparauly.**    (P.  18^ 

t  Complete  Syatem,  fo.  7. 

I  Bee  Schrader'a  Latin  letter  prefixed  to  Uie  raiaUer  work  of  Schottelluat  publWia* 
U78. 
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ful  for  youth  in  school  and  elsewhere.^^*  The  name  of  Schottelius  is 
not  mendoQed  in  the  title ;  but  the  matter  of  the  volume  sufficiently 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  author.f  This  little  work  deals  chiefly 
with  orthography,  including  however  in  this  idea,  correctness  in  de- 
clining and  conjugating ;  and  it  draws  from  the  author's  larger  work 
whatever  is  most  necessary  for  practical  use.  To  mention  the  particu- 
lars of  what  it  contains  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  can  only 
observe  that  one  especial  chapter,  the  fifth,  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  words,  **  respecting  which  some  doubt  or  error  is  liable  to  arise, 
either  in  respect  to  the  sound,  or  the  gender,  or  the  article,  or  some 
other  grammatical  concord.**  In  this  place  we  find  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  orthographical  distinctions  yet  prevailing,  clearly  set  forth ; 
such  as  dass  (conj.)  and  das  (pron.)  ;  Mann  (man,  husband)  and 
man  (they,  in  "  they  «ay."J)  The  same  correspondence  with  modern 
usage  is  found  in  many  of  Schottelius'  rules.  While  therefore  this 
author  is  very  often  only  a  collector  of  rules  which  were  recognized 
before  his  day,  still  we  must  accord  to  him  the  credit  of  having  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  upon  the  more  definite  determination  of  the 
High  German  orthography.  But  how  small  is  the  assistance  which 
this  merit  alone  can  give  to  the  progress  of  the  language,  appears,  in 
spite  of  himself,  from  Schottelius'  own  testimony,  in  the  following 
citation  from  the  preface  to  the  "  Introduction  "  :§ — 

"  As  to  the  requisites  of  Poesy,  or  the  art  of  poetry,  or  the  art  of 
rhyming,  it  is  abundantly  and  clearly  evident  in  the  German  language, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  regulated  metrical  composition  and  good 
German  rhymes ;  and  what  should  and  must  constitute  them.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  regards  the  art  of  speaking  or  rhetoric,  is  now 
well  and  universally  set  forth  throughout  all  Germany,  and  testified 
to  by  all  the  multitude  of  writings,  letters  and  decrees  issued  and 
proclaimed  from  the  imperial,  electoral,  princely  and  other  well  or- 
ganized chanceries  (including  the  numerous  well-printed  books) ;  and 
by  all  their  abundance,  materials,  transactions,  circumstances  and  his- 
tory ;  showing  how  the  art  of  using  correctly  the  beautiful  and  in- 
comparable High  German  language  is  known  throughout  the  whole 

*  The  original  title  is  repealed  In  German,  tIz  :  **Bnvi9  et  fundamentaUa  Manudueho  ad 
Onhographimm  et  Etymelogiam  m  Lingua  Cfermaniea.  Kurtte  und  giikiuUiehe  AtUeitung 
xu  chr  Reeht  Sehreibung  Und  mu  der  Wort  Fofokung  In  der  Teuttchen  Spraehe.  J\tr  die 
Jvgend  in  dm  Sthulen,  und  aonet  Vtberatt  nMzUeh  und  dieniieh.** 

t  In  my  eopjr,  there  la  the  soperllaooa  evidence  of  the  word  "  SehoUelll,"  written  in  an 
ancient  hand  upon  the  tUle  page. 

}  Compare  the  opposite  direction  giren  in  the  orthography  of  Guelnts  (Halle,  1645),  pp. 
47, 48 ;  and  the  repetition  of  It  (making  dot  [coqj.]  and  das  [pron.]  written  alike),  in  the 
editioniof  Halle,  d684,  pp.47-«. 

I  This  opinion  of  the  historian  Is  based  in  part  on  traits  in  the  qoaint  antique  German  stjla 
.of  Schottelins,  which  are  necessarily  lost  in  the  Bnglish.-~<7VaiM{a<or} 
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empire ;  and  showing  ako  how  much  of  ornament,  skil],  power,  and 
elegance,  and  also  how  much  thunder  and  lightning  there  is  in  the 
German  tongue,  if  there  is  only  forthcoming  a  hand  or  a  tongue 
which  is  able  to  develop  these  and  set  them  forth." 

Both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  extract  snffidently  show 
that  even  the  most  genuinely  respectable  grammatical  zeal  will 
deceive  itself  about  its  own  powers,  if  it  attributes  the  prosperity  of  a 
language  or  a  literature  to  its  own  labors.  But  I  would  also  remind 
such  as  may  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  oddities  of  this  **  phrase  of 
the  period  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  German  nation,***  so 
much  despised,  was  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  the  most 
elaborately  adorned  of  the  French  idioms  which  many  German  states- 
men would  substitute  for  it 

StUler. 
Caspar  von  Stieler,  bom  at  Erfurt  in  1632,  led  a  very  changeful 
life.  First  a  physician,  then  a  theologian,  then  a  military  oflScer,  then 
a  privy  secretary  and  court-councilor,  he  finally  retired  to  private  life 
and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  The  Society  for  Usefuloess 
elected  him  a  member  in  1668,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  "The 
Spade.'*  In  1705  the  emperor  Joseph  conferred  nobility  on  him  and 
his  descendants.  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Erfurt,  where  he  died 
in  I707.f  Stieler's  chief  production  is  his  ^Tretuury  of  the  German 
language^'^X  which  he  published  under  his  surname  of  ** Tardy"  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1691.  To  this  he  subjoined  a  ''Brief  manual  of  the 
High  German  grammar."  As  Stieler  has  followed  Schottelios  in  his 
principal  doctrines,  although  with  independent  opinions  of  his  own,  I 
may  discuss  the  work  with  brevity.  His  opinion  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  written  and  spoken  language  are  similar  to  those  of  Schot- 
telius ;  although  his  mode  of  defining  this  relation  is  worth  mention- 
ing. In  his  address  to  elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony,  to  whom, 
along  with  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  of  Brunswick,  his  **  Treasury "  is 
dedicated,  he  alludes  to  the  cities  of  electoral  Saxony  "  in  which  the 
High  German  language  was  auspiciously  bom,  auspiciously  brought 
up,  and  most  auspiciously  adorned  and  ornamented,  and  b  even  now 
daily  receiving  a  renewed  and  increasingly  beautiful  polish ;  I  mean, 
magnificent  Dresden,  sacred  Wittenberg,  and  that  sweetest  of  all 
cities,  Leipzig,  which  from  its  sugary  treasure  of  language  imparts 
such  a  mollifying  influence  to  the  otherwise  salty  Halle,  that  it  will 

*  In  the.  Oerniaa  one  Meqaipcdalian  word,  Tiz.,  ^HtUigm^rninUekmrtkhmmttchtrna' 
HonaperiodenJ*—i  Tranalator.) 
t  Reichard'a  ** Attempt  at  a  iUtfory  if  Ckmum  granmar,'^  p.  299. 
:  »TaUaeker  Spnutkackatx,** 
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never  have  ^ause  to  be  ashamed  of  its  pvpils."  '*  These  excellent 
cities  are  therefore  the  standard  of  aathoritj  for  the  High  German 
language ;  just  as  Wittenberg,  in  particular,  one  hundred  and  seventf 
years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  sta^  of  thii^  by  the  tjransla- 
tion  into  German  of  that  great  book  of  God,  the  Bible."*  But  on 
the  other  hand,  Sdeler  declares  in  his  subjoined  manual,  with  a  cita- 
tion of  Schottelius,  that  the  High  German  is  not  a  dialect  at  all ; 
since  all  the  dialects,  including  even  the  Misnian,  are  not  this  High 
German,  but  contain  erroneous  variations  from  itf  ^  Therefore  we 
set  forth  the  German  language  in  this  book,  not  at  all  as  a  Germar^ 
dialect,  but  as  a  proper  language,  authoritative  throughout  thd  em- 
pire ;  just  as  heretofore  was  the  case  with  the  authoritative  Greek 
language,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  subordinate  dialects, 
neither  Attic  nor  Doric,  nor  .^lic  nor  Ionic ;  or  as  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  and  written  within  the  country  of  Latium ;  or  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  French}  court  dialect,  called  '  la  langve  de  la  cour.^  ^ 

Daniel  Georg  Moihof,  the  well-known  "  Polyhistor,"  (bom  at  Wis- 
mar,  1630,  and  died  at  Lilbeck,  1691,)  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  instruction  in  German.  He  was  the  first  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  history  of  German  poetry  a  department  of  school 
instmetioB ;  an  undertaking  rendered  more  important  by  his  adding 
to  it  a  histoiy  of  the  later  German  poetry.  The  book  in  which  this 
task  was  performed  bears  the  title  **Daniel  Oeorg  MwKofz  instrtte- 
Han  in  the  German  langwigt  etnd  poetry^  their  origin^  progress^  and 
rules.  Wherein  are  treated  aUoy  the  rhymed  poetry  of  foreign 
natkmBy  and  other  mattereC^ 

In  this  book,  Morhof  connects  himself  on  one  hand  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  Martin  Opitz  on  German  poetry,  which  appeared  in 
1624,  and  exerted  a  lasting  iniuence  on  all  who  came  after  him. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  labors  by  which 
Gottsched  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  his  cotemporaries. 
Indeed,  how  unconth  and  rude  soever  some  of  MorhoTs  opinions  may 
appear,  his  work  must  still  be  allowed  to  contain  the  first  rudiments 

•  Fo.  3,  4. 

t  The  pami^  firom  which  I  quote  Ii  made  nnfntellif  ible  In  the  origiDal  hf  an  enror  of  tba 
prcM.    The  point  after  **  Metanlich  **  tnnat  bo  eraaed. 

X  "  Fr9M»i9du  "  in  the  oriflnal  fioe  Iho  article  **/Vaf»««£atft,  md  fYtrntHfrntek,"  in  Uio 
*  Treaaurj.** 

I  **Dimid  Qtorg  Morhtfen  Vhierricht  Von  Der  TnUaiAm  SpraekB  tmtf  Poetie^  tftrm 
Uhnpmngy  fYnigang  und  Lehnmxem.  Wobey  auek  oo»  der  nimemdan  J^oaUrejf  dtr 
Au99iaatdtr  mU  mthren  gthandeU  mrd,**  Kiel,  1682.  I  oae  the  copy  frpm  the  Berlin 
Library. 
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of  the  system  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Herder  and 
bis  followers. 

Morhofs  book  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  "  The 
German  language,"  its  excellence,  antiquity,  derivation,  &c.  The 
second  discusses  ^  The  origin  and  progress  of  German  poetry.*'  This 
is  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  book.  In  it,  Morhof 
first  gives  accounts  6f  the  poetry  of  foreign  nations,  the  French, 
Italians,  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch.  The  French,  he  respects 
uid  over-values.  "We  beghi,"  he  says,  "with  the  French;  which 
nation  may  justly  be  preferred  over  others  for  intellect,  and  capacity 
for  poetry."*  He  however  expresses  independent  opinions  about  the 
poetry  of  other  nations.  But  aside  from  this,  the  mere  possession  of 
so  much  information  of  the  European  poetry  of  that  day  gives 
Horhofs  book  an  important  value.  Morhof  is  the  first  author,  so  far 
as  is  known,  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  Germany ; 
and  his  reference  to  the  greatest  modem  dramatist  is  sufficiently 
curious.  "  John  Dryden,"  says  Morhof,  "  has  written  on  dramatic 
poetry  well  and  learnedly.  The  English  authors  whom  he  quotes 
under  this  head  are  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Beaumont;  of  whose 
works  I  have  seen  none."f  Morhof  follows  his  account  of  foreign 
poetry  with  the  history  of  that  of  Germany,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
down  to  his  own  times.  This  he  divides  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
includes  all  before  Charlemagne ;  the  second,  from  Charlemagne  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  third,  begins  with 
Martin  Opitz ;  ^  because  under  the  guidance  of  Herr  Opitz,  German 
poetry  awakened  again  as  it  were  out  of  the  grave,  and  assumed  much 
more  splendor  than  before."!^ 

The  third  principal  division  of  Morhofs  book  treats  of  ^  German 
poetry  in  itself  considered ;"  and  here  he  introduces  some  account  of 
the  usual  chief  subjects  of  grammatical  works,  orthography,  etymology, 
and  syntax,  proceeding  to  things  more  strictly  poetical ;  such  as  rhyme, 
invention,  epics,  odes,  Ac 

B6diker. 

Johann  Bddiker,  who  was  bom  in  1641,  and  who  was,  from  1673 
until  his  death  in  1695,  oonrector  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  Cdln 
Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  published  in  1690,  a  German  school  grammar, 
with  the  title  ^Principles  of  the  German  language  in  speaking  and 
vfriiingJ*^    The  book  deservedly  met  with  great  success,  especially 

•  P.  164.  t  P.  860.  J  P.  4881 

I  "(Tnm^SStfM  Dtr  Deufehtn  Spracken  Inn  Reden  %tnd  Schniben."  I  hsTe  med  tbe  3d 
«ditioD,  Berlin,  1,709, 8vo. ;  which,  lUiehard  nys  (p.  268)  Is  ODchanged,  except  f  69. 
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in  consequence  of  the  author's  historical  researches.  He  follows 
Schottelius  in  many  matters.*  But  his  book  is  fuller  than  the  small 
outline  of  Schottelius,  and  much  more  convenient  than  his  larger 
work.  His  rules  are  mostly  short  and  practical.  He  gives  the  High 
German  the  same  precedence  over  the  dialects,  which  Schottelius  had 
allowed  it  But  the  superstition  about  the  Misnian  dialect  was  even 
then  very  firmly  fixed,  as  appears  from  his  observation,  (p.  211,)  that 
**The  Misnians  and  Upper  Saxons  come  next  to  it  (the  High  German) 
in  purity  of  expression.^'  But  he  says,  again,  on  (p.  212,)  "One 
bom  a  Low  Saxon,  Marker,  Pomeranian,  Westphalian,  Brunswicker, 
dbc,  can  speak  High  German  with  purity  better  than  those  of  Upper 
Germany.**  Bodiker  lays  special  stress  on  syntax ;  saying  expressly, 
"  Syntax  is  the  principal  part  of  grammar.'^f  His  estimate  of  the 
German  language  is  very  high.  He  values  it  above  the  Greek  and 
Latin,^  because  it  is  "  fuller,  stronger  and  richer."§  The  other  nations 
of  Europe  will  scarcely  agree  with  the  letter  of  our  grammarian's 
assurance  that  '*In  the  last  century  it  (viz.,  the  German  language) 
first  assumed  a  proper  ox>ndition ;  and  during  the  present  century 
(the  seventeenth,  that  is,)  it  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
elegance."]  Bodiker  has  the  utmost  respect  for  Luther's  style,  how- 
ever ;  considering  it  superior  to  all  others.  In  recommending  the 
reading  of  good  German  books,  he  urges  the  study  of  Luther,  above 
all,  upon  the  young.  I  will  quote  the  leading  sentences  from  the 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  important  for  other  reasons.^ 
The  passage  begins,  "  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  reading  and 
speaking  German,  it  is  necessary  to  read  good  German  books.**  And 
the  author  then  proceeds,  in  explanation,  to  add,  "  That  is,  those 
written  in  good,  old,  true,  sound,  strong  German.  And  especially,  as 
has  been  already  said,**  the  German  Bible  is  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose, besides  innumerable  other  benefits.  And  furthermore,  the 
writings  of  Herr  Luther.  The  Imperial  decrees.  The  observations 
of  Goldast  and  of  Londorf.^ft  I  ^^^^  cite  further  only  the  following : 
'^The  good  German  poets  will  all  also  contribute  their  aid.  But  it  is 
proper  that  youth  should  be  warned  against  the  fantastic  dreams  of 

*  See  for  Instance,  p.  96,  et  aaq.^  on  regular  and  irregular  conjugation.  We  find,  again,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  p.  30,  the  present  mie  given  for  initial  capital  letters;  in  contradiction  of 
Schottelius*  Introduction,  p.  30.    BMiker,  (p.  1,)  calls  Schottelius  his  predecesMr. 

t  P.  217,  BOdiker  \iam**WoTtf^t$ng"  for  "syntax,"  like  Schottelius,  (Complete  Qjrstem, 
pp.  691-3,  et  ttq.) 

XV.  W.  IP.418.  I  P.  415.  »P.4U. 

**  Referring  to  p.  40,  where  he  says  of  Luther's  Bible, "  But  there  is  no  better  book  among 
those  in  the  posseasion  of  the  Germans,  than  the  German  Bible,  In  the  translation  of  that 
deceased  man  of  God,  Herr  Luther.  This  is  a  treasure  above  all  treasures ;  and  few  nations 
posse  SB  a  book  so  pure,  clear,  strong,  wise,  powerful  and  moving." 

\\  Compare  what  has  been  said  before  of  Luther  and  the  imperial  decrees. 
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amorous  composition,  and  should  avoid  them  like  poisonous  herbs. 
Especially  should  Amadis,  and  such  corrupting  writings^  be  avoided. 
As  to  romances,  I  shall  shortly  speak  of  them,  in  the  sectaon  on 
prosody.*  I  should  not  so  frequently  refer  to  the  writings  of  Herr 
Luther  if  I  had  not  found  his  German  style  better  than  that  of  any 
one  else ;  tiot  to  mention,  besides  his  language,  his  excellent  Christian 
and  edifying  matter.  The  young  may  well  consider  what  that  excel- 
lent historian  Sleidan  has  said  to  his  praise  in  this  particular :  *  He 
both  very  much  adorned  and  enriched  the  German  language,  and  at- 
tained the  highest  reputation  as  a  writer  in  it* '' 

That  the  excellent  old  German  rector  not  only  recommended  the 
study  of  Luther  to  others,  but  also  disciplined  himself  in  it,  the  reader 
will  readily  gather  from  the  plain  significant  style  of  the  few  extracts 
which  I  have  given,  if  he  will  compare  them  with  those  from  Schot- 
telius  and  Stieler. 

Johann  Leonhard  Friach, 
After  Bodiker  comes  another  Berlin  rector,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  German  language.  Johann  Leonhard  Frisch  was  born 
in  1666,  at  Sulzbach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  attended  school  at 
Nuremberg,  studied  theology  at  Altorf,  Jena,  and  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  lived  an  adventurous  life  of  travel  through  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Holland,  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1698, 
sub-rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey  Friars*  monastery  at  Berlin. 
In  1706,  he  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
he  had  instructed  in  Russian,  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and,  in  1726,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1 74d.f  Frisch  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent grade  from  most  of  those  whom  we  have  thus  far  mentioned. 
His  learning  in  German  philology  was  incomparably  more  thorough 
than  thsct  of  Schottelius ;  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  having 
labored  most  zealously  throughout  a  long  life  in  grammar  and  lexi- 
cology, without  losing  his  intellectual  freedom,  or  falling  into  pedantic 

*  I  can  not  resist  the  temptatton  to  subjoin  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  passage  here  referred 
to.  Oo  reading  romances,  we  And  a  paragraph,  (p.  484,)  with  the  heading,  **  Romaoces  do 
the  yoang  more  harm  than  good."  The  commentarj  which  follows  begins  thus :  **  Rom^n- 
ces  hsTe  never  pleased  me.  They  are  an  abortion,  brought  forth  by  France,  as  was  Amadis 
by  Spain.  There  is  no  poetry,  and  no  true  history,  in  them.  Incredible  and  impomible  deeds 
are  ascribed  to  their  knights,  and  their  women  In  knights'  costume.  Moreover,  they  must  of 
course  all  be  iovers ;  and  they  bring  many  licentious  tricks  to  market.  Then,  their  travels 
are  all  so  confused  together,  ss  if  it  were  always  summer  in  all  countries.  The  knighu  can 
talk  with  everybody  in  every  country,  In  all  languages,  without  any  interpreter,"  Ac. 

1 1  take  these  notices  from  J.  J.  WippePs  life  of  Frisch,  Berlin,  1744, 8vo. ;  and  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  devote  more  space  to  the  life  of  this  remarkable  and  useful  man,  who  applied 
hhnself  with  equal  zeal  to  natural  and  philological  science. 
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habits.  His  great  work  in  his  German-Latin  dictionary,  which  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1741,  in  two  volumes  large  quarto,  far  surpassing 
all  previous  works  of  its  kind.  Our  attention  is  however  at  present 
due  more  especially  to  Frisch's  labors  for  German  grammar  for 
schools.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  results  of  these  labors  were  particu- 
larly extensive  in  his  own  day ;  but  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
best  philologist  of  his  time  entertaining  views  so  sound,  so  wise, 
and  still  so  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  subject  of 
school  grammar.  In  1723,  Frisch  published  a  new  edition  of 
Bodiker's  grammar,  already  mentioned.  Its  title  was : — "7%e  princi- 
ples of  the  German  language^  by  Johannes  B&diker,  rector  of  the 
Cologne  Gj/ncmum  at  Berlin  ;  republished  for  the  most  party  and 
improved  and  enlarged  with  quite  new  remarks,  and  a  full  register  of 
such  words  in  the  German  Bible  as  require  some  explanation ;  also 
with  an  appendix,  containing  an  outline  and  specimen  of  an  authori- 
tative German  dictionary  ;  by  Joh,  Leonh,  Frisch,  Berlin,  Christoph 
Gottlieb  Nicolai,  1723.*'*  This  title  would  indicate,  at  a  glance,  no 
very  great  undertaking.  But  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
paragraphs,  the  matter  will  be  found  very  frequently  to  be  entirely 
new.  Frisch  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  in  bis  preface,  *^  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
author;  for  that  the  material  of  the  books  are  such  that  they  might 
well  have  been  published  under  an  entirely  new  title."!  Frisch's 
principal  subject,  as  with  all  his  predecessors,  is  German  orthogra- 
phy. This  department  of  grammar,  broadly  considered,  enters  into 
all  the  other  departments;  and  especially,  it  often  obliges  us  to 
decide  the  question  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  written  High  German  dialect.  Frisch  very  much  abridges 
Bddiker's  explanations  on  this  head ;  omitting  what  I  have  quoted 
from  the  latter  on  the  Misnian  and  Low  German  dialects,  and  defin- 
ing the  High  German  as  follows : — **  The  High  German  language  is 
not  the  peculiar  dialect  of  any  one  race  or  nation  of  the  Germans, 
but  has  grown  to  its  present  perfection  out  of  all  those  dialects,  by 
the  industry  of  learned  men,  and  from  the  style  adopted  by  the  writ- 
ings of  learned  men  and  by  the  oral  usage  of  many  eminent  persons, 
throughout  Germany  ."J 

•  ^Johannia  VHdiktriy  P.  Qymn.  Siuvo-CoUm,  Red.  Grund-STdlte  der  Teutaehen  Spraehe 
fiUutena  mit  Gan%  andem  Anmerkttngen  und  einem  vSUigem  RegUter  der  Wifrter  die  in 
der  T^ntleehen  Ueberaetsung  der  Bibd  einige  EHSuterung  trfordem  Awth  turn  Ankange 
mU einem  Entwwff  vnd  Mueter  einee  T^euiechen  Haupt-WVrter-Bueha  Verbeeeerl  und 
vermehrt  von  Joh.  Uonh.  rriach.  BerUn,  Verkgta  Chrietcph  QoMieb  Nieolai, 
fiiDCCXXIlL" 

t  Prerace,  fo.  3. 

;  r.  376.    The  former  put  of  tbe  extract  is  nodiker'*,  the  latter  Friacti's. 
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Frisch^B  position  on  the  subject  of  orthography  is  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  superfluities  and  ignorance  of  the  innovators  of  his  time, 
as  to  the  pedantic  champions  of  the  obsolete  methods.  He  is 
especially  earnest  in  insisting  that  thorough  historical  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject.  "  Any  one,"  he  says,  ^  who  has 
not  an  adequate  collection  of  such  materials*  .  .  .  should  re- 
frain from  handling  the  subject ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  be  ranked 
among  those  unlucky  philological  quacks  of  whom  a  long  catalogue 
might  already  be  made  out  For  every  sorry  writing-master  who  has 
barely  mastered  calligraphy,  must  needs  give  rules  for  orthography ; 
not  to  mention  others,  etymologists  with  privately  interested  motives, 
and  vain  self-appointed  popes  in  language.'*!  Improvements  in  lan- 
guage must  be  made  slowly,  and  with  caution  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge. "•  One  who  undertakes  alone  to  carry  this  point  by  storm,"  he 
says  in  another  place,|  '*  will  be  shamefully  repelled  by  those  very 
numerous  persons  who  either  can  not  or  will  not  depart  from  the  old 
beaten  track.  And  those  who  would  proceed  by  storm  commonly  in- 
troduce by  their  ignorance  ten  faults  where  they  detect  one.  Mining 
Js  the  proper  mode  of  assault;  and  the  best  place  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  large  schools ;  where  persons  of  all  ranks  may  be  so  trained  up 
that  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in  aiding  to  introduce  a  reasonable 
usage  than  to  help  maintain  an  unreasonable  old  one.  It  will  suffice 
at  first  to  instill  a  degree  of  indifference  to  pedantic  writing-master's 
rules,  and  to  diminish  the  burden  which  they  have  laid  upon  the 
young  and  unlearned."  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frisch  argues  here  in  favor  of  arbitrary  changes.  '*  Orthography,"  he 
8ay8,§  ^  is  the  noblest  pillar  of  any  language ;  and  therefore  of  the 
German."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  one  of  his  paragraphs ;  and  in  a  very 
carefully  considered  further  statement  of  the  idea  he  says,  '*The 
basis  of  this  pillar  is  commonly  the  principle  that  the  spoken  sound 
is  the  rule  ;  we  must  write  as  we  speak.  But  because  there  are  so 
many  different  German  dialects,  many  of  the  German  foundation- 
makers  have  fallen  into  error  by  concluding,  each  that  the  dialect  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  birth  is  the  only  correct  one.  If 
every  one  were  to  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  write  as  he  speaks, 
there  would  be  as  many  daughter-langnages,  even  in  the  writing,  as 
there  are  countries  and  cities  in  Germany.  A  general  rule  for  writ- 
ten language  has  therefore  been  sought;  and  has  resulted  in  that 
German  language  called  the  High  German.    All  intelligent  people 

« That  Is,  **  thorough  treatlea  on  efjrmologjr,  analogy,  or  other  philological  subjeota,  bj 
whose  meana  a  language  ma/  be  reduced  to  rule  or  iUnatrated." 
t  P.  4a  I  Prelace,  fo.  4.  »  P.  391 
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maintain  that  this  is  the  authoritative  language ;  and  prevent  and 
avoid  all  introduction  of  the  so-called  dialectB." 

General  View  of  the  Inetmetian  in  Oerman^  in  the  SetenUetk  Century  and 
firet  half  ef  the  Eighteenth. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  German  grammarians  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  so  drawn  up  that  the 
reader  can  represent  for  himself  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in 
German  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  during  that  period.  As  I 
began  the  present  chapter,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  will  close  it  with  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  century  and  a  half.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  problem  to  be  solved  during  the  approaching 
period  was  already  shadowed  forth  by  Ratichius  and  his  followers. 
This  was,  the  establishment  of  the  German  language,  in  its  proper 
and  important  place  in  the  institutions  of  classical  learning  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  communication — in  part  at  least — 
iDstead  of  the  Latin.  We  find  a  great  variety  of  attempts  in  this 
direction  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Helvicus  undertook  to 
treat  general,  Latin  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in  the  German  language. 
Harsdorffer,  Schottelius,  and  many  others,  insisted  upon  the  import- 
ance of  instruction  in  German ;  and  foretold  the  time  when  all  learn- 
ing should  assume  a  German  garb.  The  works  of  these  authors  on 
German  grammar,  especially  on  orthography,  are  in  part  rude  and 
pedantic.  They  however  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  day  upon 
them ;  to  establish  in  all  its  details  as  a  written  language,  the  High 
German,  handed  down  to  them  by  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  state  of 
substantial  completion.  The  task  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  was  not  that  of  creative  genius,  like  that  of  Luther,  or 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  their  ootemporaries,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later ;  it  was  one  of  labor  and  drilling,  painful,  wearisome,  often 
vain,  but  on  the  whole  thorough  and  efficient.*  The  individual 
champions  of  this  movement  often  make  a  disagreeable  and  some- 
time even  ridiculous  impression  upon  us,  by  their  pedantic  and  inele- 
gant forms  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  their  writings  are  fre- 
quently the  more  distasteful,  not  only  because  they  have  themselves 
only  half  escaped  from  the  Latin  straight-jacket  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  ged  rid  of,  but  also  because  they  are  often  contaminated  by 
the  foreign  French  phrases  which  were  just  coming  in,  and  against 
which  likewise  they  fought  manfully,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

And  here  also  we  come  upon  a  singular  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the 

*  Compare  the  poeitioD  occupied  by  OpUz  In  the  department  of  German  poetrj. 
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Germans,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  an  old  and  obsolete  state  of 
things,  applied  themselves  to  a  foreign  nation  of  the  Romance  race, 
and  who  had  already  long  before  taken  exactly  the  steps  which  they 
were  themselves  endeavoring  to  take.*  There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of 
German  as  the  language  of  schools  and  learning — Johann  Balthasar 
Schuppius,  who  died  1661.  "Wisdom,"  Schuppius  observes,  "is  not 
bound  up  in  any  one  language  ;  why  should  I  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
know,  love  and  honor  God  in  the  German  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  ?  Why  should  I  not  learn  how  I  can  aid  a  sick  person  in 
German,  as  well  as  in  Greek  or  Arabic  f  The  French  and  Italians 
teach  and  learn  all  the  faculties  and  liberal  arts  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. There  is  many  a  cardinal  and  many  a  great  prelate  in  Italy, 
who  can  not  speak  Latin."f  The  stout  German  nature  of  the  worthy 
Schuppius  preserved  him  from  adopting  much  that  was  French ;  but 
these  remarks  of  his  may  serve  to  explain  many  phenomena  which 
at  first  seem  in  themselves  contradictory.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
French  court  and  the  politics  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  seduced  the  Ger- 
man nobility  into  their  miserable  surrender  to  French  fashions ;  but 
it  was  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  French  had  preceded  us 
in  the  installing  of  their  native  language  in'  its  just  rights,  which  be- 
trayed the  greatest  German  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  greatest  German  princes  of  the  eighteenth,  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Leibnitz,  however,  although  he  wrote 
his  principal  philosophical  works  in  French,  was  the  best  exponent  of 
these  labors  in  behalf  of  the  German  language  which  characterize 
his  century.  To  prove  this  assertion,  however,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  his  "  Humble  suggestions  respecting  the  prac- 
tice and  improvement  of  the  German  language,^^\  When  Christian 
Thomasius,  in  1687,  announced  at  Leipzig  the  first  university  course 
of  lectures  in  German,  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  printed  "  Discourse, 
upon  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  proper  to  imitate  the  French  in  or- 
dinary life  and  conduct  ;*'  which  he  fastened  upon  the  blackboard  as 
his  programme  for  the  course.  But  after  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given,  the  contents  of  this  programme  will  not  appear  very  remark- 
able to  my  reader,  nor  will  he  consider  the  action  of  Thomasius  a 
surprisingly  bold  one,  however  great  its  importance  may  have  been. 

*  Bee  ftbove,  p.  396,  od  Ayentlnoi,  aod  also,  more  particolarlj,  below,  Id  the  eection  on 
OotUched. 

t  *»The  German  Teacher,"  In  the  ^In9trueHv€  writinga  (Lehmiehe  Schrifften)j"  of  Job. 
Balth.  Schuppen,  Franckfiirt-on-the-Malne,  1684.    P.  900. 

X  '*  Unvorgreiffliche  Oedancken^  betreffend  die  Au»VUntng  und  Verbeuervng  der  7^eut9ehem 
Syraehe," 
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He  merely  carried  out  to  campletioD  an  idea  originated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  century,  and  which  had  enlisted  the  labors  of  hundreds 
of  learned  men ;  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  German  language 
into  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  we  find  the  advocates  for  the  Mae  of  German 
in  schools  and  instruction  increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that  what 
was  a  hundred  years  before  a  bold  innovation,  may  now  be  considered 
a  predominant  belief.  Educators  in  all  the  countries  of  Germany 
united  in  the  advocacy  of  this  measure;  the  number  of  German 
school  grammars  became  so  great  that  I  can  refer  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important ;  and  the  official  reports  upon  the  course  of  study 
of  many  classical  schools  shows  the  profound  influence  of  these 
labors.  Whereas  it  had  been  previously  the  custom  to  write  even  on 
German  grammar  in  Latin,  even  the  school  grammars  of  Latin  now 
began  to  appear  more  and  more  frequently  in  German.*  German 
school  comedies  took  the  place  of  the  previously  usual  Latin  pieces.f 
Incessant  practice  in  speaking  Latin  was  no  longer  necessary,  since 
German  had  replaced  Latin  as  a  school  language.  Even  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  innovation  of  Thomasius  rapidly  grew  in  favor.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  crighteenth  century,  the  learned  Johann  Matthias 
Gesner  declared  that  the  able  scholars  in  Latin  had  in  part  come  out 
for  the  plan  of  teaching  German,  in  order  that  the  Latin  language 
might  be  prevented  from  becoming  entirely  corrupted  by  the  half- 
barbarous  set  who  were  defending  it.  "  The  German  language,"  he 
writes,  ^Ms  making  rapid  progress;  and  in  a  short  time  will  be 
decidedly  predominant  At  the  present  time  (1742)  not  even  royal 
commands  can  prevent  the  practice  of  teaching  in  German."| 

I  presume  that  these  observations  have  sufficiently  described  the 
progress  of  the  German  in  the  schools  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  I  can  not  of  course  detail  the  extent  to  which 
each  individual  classical  institution  adopted  its  use ;  but  will  conclude 
this  chapter  by  a  few  instances  of  the  kind,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  it.  In  Halle,  the  adoption  of  it  was  mainly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  that  indefatigable  laborer  for  all  grades  of  education, 
August  Hermann  Francke.  He  found  that  the  students  in  theology 
were  incredibly  ignorant  of  German  orthography.  "  This  defect,"  he 
observes,  **is  commonly  the  fault  of  the  schools,  where  only  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  exercises  is  corrected,  but  the  German  not ; 

*  See  *^  Journal  qf  Edueation^^*  toL  ii.,  p.  371m  ti  $eq.    I  need  not  repeat  at  leDftb  what 
wae  (here  said, 
t lb., p. 009.  lib., p.  000. 
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80  that  octhography  is  not  learned  at  all."*  Francke  induced 
Hieponjinas  Frejer,  inspector  of  the  Halle  Pedagogium,  to  write  a 
worlfp  which  has  been  much  used ;  his  ^^Introduction  to  German  Or- 
tkography^"^  Halle,  l722.f  In  Brunswick/ where  Schottelius  and 
Schrader|  had  already  labored  to  promote  the  use  of  German  in  the 
schools,  Uie  excellent  rector  of  the  Catharine's  school,  Johann  An- 
dreas Fabriciu8,§  oontiaiied  the  enterprise.  In  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion at  Schulpforta,  near  Naumburg,  associate  principal  Salomon 
Hentschel,  found  the  German  of  the  pupils  as  faulty  as  Francke  had 
done  at  Halle.  He  exerted  hinaself  to  remedy  the  evil ;  aad  hence 
resulted  his  **  Fundamental  rules  of  the  High  German  «]anguage,''| 
Naumburg,  1729.  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
two  most  enoinent  German  giammarians  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
aad  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  established  at 
Berlin — Bodiker  and  Frisch.^  At  Hamburg,  may  be  mentioned 
Hermann  Wahn,  associate  principal  of  the  John's  school,  who  pul>* 
lished,  in  1720,  a  German  Orth<^;raphy,  and  afterwards  a  whole  Gor- 
man grammar.**  Upper  Saxony  had  already  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  labors  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  German.  I 
barely  refer  to  Wittenberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Weimar,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Leipsig,  in  the  eighteenth ;  as  well  as  to  what  ha$ 
already  been  said  of  Meissen^ff  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  I  should  here 
mention,  as  of  interest  with  reference  to  the  schools,  the  German- 
Latin  and  Latin-German  Donatus  published  by  Job.  Gottlieb  VorsatZi 
pastor  at  Zeita^  "  for  attaining  the  primary  grade  of  knowledge  iu 
both  these  tongues."|;^  The  report  of  Rector  Feuerlein,  for  1690, 
shows  what  a  strong  foothold  the  German  language  had  obtained  at 
the  school  in  Nuremberg.§§  In  the  extreme  west  of  Germany, 
Johann  Jacob  Schatz,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Trasbach,  on  the 
Mosel,  labored  efficnently  as  teacher  and  author,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  instruction  in  German  in  the  gymnasia. (I     Equal  zeal  for  the 

*  See  the  whole  pasnfe  this  Joarnal,  toL  t.,  p.  448,  and  compare  Schrader'a  ezpreailoiw 
to  SchottelfusiD  1676,  aboTe,  p.  429. 

t  ^^Anweimmg  dtr  TtuUdam  Orthogrt^kie:*    Bee  Its  prdMe,  fo.  2, 3. 

t  See  aboTe,  p.  433. 

f  Compare,  amongst  other  works,  Amarante's  **  Shepherd  and  FUnoer  Or^n^*'  pp.  627— 
836 ;  and  also,  on  Fabrichis  and  ths  others  here  mentioned.  B.  6.  Reiehard's  **Biti9rf  of 
German  Cframmar^**  Hamharf ,  1747. 

I  *^Ormndregdn  der  ^ch-Dtutsehen  Spraeke."  f  See  aboTB,  pp.  437, 4381 

**  The  references  la  the  ^*HUiory  of  Pedagagf^^*  to  the  Ilamkaiv  school  ordlonoee  of 
1731,  will  be  found  on  being  eompared  with  Biurm  and  TroCsendort;  to  indicate  rather  an  act 
Tance  In  the  nse  of  German  than  otherwise. 

tt  The  acVeotiTe  "Misnian  '*  has  been  used.— (TVwMiMMf.) 

OPaMishedatHUdbiufha«ssaandMeinliigeii,1746.    8ro. 

U  See  this  Jounal,  toI.  tII.,  p,  37a 

HHe  pabUshed  *^Tktmmih  and  eosy  method  for  enabUmf  thUdren,  ae  weB  in  pmUk 
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cause  prevailed  in  the  south-east  of  Germany  also ;  and  Austria  con- 
tributed its  contingent  to  the  mass  of  German  grammars  and  or- 
thographies that  now  appeared.  Of  these  I  will  name  but  one ;  the 
^Imperial  German  Orammar^**  of  Johann  Balthasar  von  Antesperg, 
which  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1*747. 

OHAPTIB  m. — GOmOHXD  A]n>  ADXLUNO. 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  German 
grammars,  introductions  to  German  orthography,  German  composition, 
d^c,  increased  in  a  degree  which  was  matter  of  pleasure  to  many,  but 
perhaps  even  of  terror  to  many  others.  The  favorable  feature  of  the 
case  was  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  German  language 
and  German  literature;  the  unfavorable  one,  that  so  many  more 
unfit  persons  than  previously  were  trying  their  fortune  in  this  depart- 
ment Were  I  to  treat  the  period  from  1760  to  1850,  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  previous  ones,  even  the  mere  enumeration  of  titles  of 
books  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  devote  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject But  at  the  same  time,  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  modem 
times  can  not  deny  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  mass  of  books  is 
mostly  very  small.  Good  will  must  too  often  be  called  in  to  make  up 
for  the  defects  in  character.  Accordingly,  any  one  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  task  of  giving  full  estimates  of  these  numerous  works  on 
grammar,  style,  4fec.,  will  often  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
either  passing  a  sentence  more  harsh  than  is  deserved  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  zeal  which  though  ignorant  is  well-intended,  or  of  miUead- 
ing  his  readers  by  some  fiunt  commendation.  And  moreover,  the 
writers  of  this  period  who  are  really  meritorious,  are  in  fact,  known 
at  the  present  day  as  well  as  they  deserve,  and  their  works  are  every- 
where accessible.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  state  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  opinions  should  be  formed  in  these  points,  in  my 
second  book ;  and  in  this  place,  to  go  no  further  than  to  say  as  much 
of  Gottsched  and  Adelung,  the  two  greatest  names  of  the  period  in 
question,  as  may  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  great  revolution 
in  this  department  of  learning,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm.f 

tehoola  at  by  private  iTUtnution,  to  learn  in  a  ehort  time  and  with  littfe  fffmrt^  the  art  of  read- 
ing intdUgentltf  and  writing  pkUnfy  {GrVmdUeke  und  leidite  Methode  Wie  man  oowoM  in 
VJfentUehen  Schulen  ale  ameh  dttreh  Privat' Information  denen  Kindem  die  Kunet  vereUtttd- 
tick  Mu  teten  und  deutUeh  mu  eehrtiben  in  KuHter  Zeit  und  mil  leichter  MV^  beybringen 
mtfge)^"  Ac.    BtidiDgeo,  1726.    8to. 

•  ^KayeerUche  Deuteehe  Orammatik^ 

t  Prom  the  period  from  17G0  to  1836,  many  tiUat  of  books  will  be  found  in  Hofftaum'i 
*^aerman  Philology  (Deuteehe  PhiMogiey*  Breslau,  1886.  And  compare  the  continttation 
of  Reicbard'a  work,  already  often  referred  to,  in  Rttdtfrer'a  **Lateet  adtaneea  qf  Oemumi 
foreign  and  general  grammar  {Neueete  Zuwaehe  der  deuteehen^fremden  und  aBgemeinen 
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Of  course  tlie  new  impulse  received  by  German  literature  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  felt  in  the  department  of  the 
school  course  appropriated  to  the  language.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  occasional  contributions  of  a  few  eminent  writers  to  some  of  the 
earlier  favorite  pursuits  of  German  educators,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  orthography.  Elopstock's  writings  in  favor  of  orthographi- 
cal innovations,  and  Hamann^s  humorous  opposition  to  them,  were 
without  any  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  German  grammar. 
What  I  mean  is,  the  change  produced  by  the  revival  of  our  litera- 
ture upon  the  whole  treatment  of  the  German  language  in  the  higher 
and  middle  schools.  Literary  knowledge,  good  taste,  and  correct 
style,  now  assumed  an  important  place  in  the  schools.  This  new 
fact  may  be  perceived  in  the  introduction  and  increasing  use  of  col- 
lections from  the  best  German  prose  and  poetical  writers,  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  a  public  possessed  of  some  cultivation,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  schools.  In  this  department  also,  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  affords  a  few  pioneers,  but  there  is  a  surpris- 
ing difference  between  their  labors  and  the  vast  mass  of  what  has 
since  been  accomplished  of  a  similar  kind. 

But  the  most  striking  indication  of  the  increasing  estimate  placed 

on  the  German  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  laws  passed  by 

the  different  German  governments,  during  the  second  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century. 

Ootteehed. 

The  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  connections  of  different 

Spraehkunde)."  Leipstf,  1786.  Part  4.  But  I  am  &r  from  inteDdlng  to  underralue  what  Is 
food  in  the  labors  of  a  more  recent  time.  I  shall  hereaAer  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  ser* 
trices  which  Becker,  oofwitbitandfDg  his  errors,  has  rendered.  With  him  should  be  men- 
tioned Herllof ;  whose  **0roiMtf  rulet  qf  Otrman  Slyk  (Chrundregeln  det  dtulaehm  SHU)^** 
Frankfort-on-the-Mainef  1823,  preceded  the  works  of  Becker,  and  was  republished  in  an  en- 
larged form  in  1832,  as  the  second  part  of  a  ^  Syntax  of  the  German  Language."  Among 
those  who  have  labored  to  apply  the  iuTesttgations  of  ilrimm  to  the  use  of  the  school  gram- 
mar of  the  New  High  German,  I  would  place  first  R.  A.  Haho«  **JVeis  High  Qemum  School 
(Grammar yiNetthockdfutoche  Schulgrarnmatiky*  2a  ed.,  Clausthal,  lSa3;  and  ^^Ntto  High 
Chrnum  BUmmtwry  arammar,{Neuhoehdeutoeho  Btementargrammatik^y*  4th  ed.  Clansthal, 
1866 ;  Friedrich  Koch,  ^'German  Qrammar^  (Deutaehe  ChramtnatHt.)"  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1864) ;  F. 
Bauer,  ^OuUineo  of  Xea  High  German  Qrammar.  (Grundxiife  der  Neuhochdeuioehe  Gram- 
fiutttik,)**  3d  ed.,  NOrdlingen,  1863 ;  and  the  writings  of  Kehrem  and  Vernaleken.  The 
well  known  grammatical  writings  of  J.  Ch.  A.  Heyse,  belong  to  a  period  before  that  of  the 
renewal  of  the  foundations  of  German  grammar  by  the  Grimms,  and  also  before  that  of  the 
reform  of  Becker.  Ilsyse's  labors  have  been  materially  improved  by  the  studies  of  his  son 
R.  Heyse.  In  his  own  way,  the  deserving  M.  W.  GOcslnger  r«odered  many  services  to  the 
cause  of  instruction  in  German ;  and  lastly,  may  be  mentioned  the  small  German  irrammar 
by  Otto  Schnize,  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1864.  I  have  thus  mentioned  only  Individuals,  as  exponents 
of  different  methods  of  treating  the  subject.  Each  of  them  will  be  estimated  according  to  ths 
definition  adopted  by  any  one  of  the  problem  of  instruction  in  German.  On  this  head  I  refer 
to  my  second  book.  But  however  great  the  labor  yet  undone  in  the  department  of  German 
school  grammar,  those  who  have  already  done  good  service  In  that  field  should  have  their  due 
share  of  credit. 
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periods  of  time,  the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  sections  and 
captions  by  means  of  which  we  sub-divide  its  current  And  still,  it 
is  not  only  true  that  the  reader  needs  some  fixed  divisions  of  time  for 
his  purposes,  but  also  that  there  exist  in  the  course  of  history,  definite 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  certain  tendencies,  although  some  indi- 
cations of  them  have  usually  appeared  in  advance  of  the  new  epoch 
itself.  These  considerations  come  upon  us  with  especial  force,  when 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  recognize  as  the  foremost  man  of  any 
period,  one  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  possessed  of  any  qualities 
rather  than  genius  and  originality  of  conception.  In  such  a  case  we 
do  not  see  a  creative  intellect,  evolving  new  and  infiuential  conceptions 
from  within  its  depths,  but  merely  a  certain  dexterity  in  comprehend- 
ing what  it  is  that  the  age  demands,  and  in  applying  this  knowledge 
to  its  own  purposes.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  position  held  by 
Oottsched  in  the  history  of  German  literature.  And  his  importance 
as  a  German  grammarian  does  not  depend  upon  great  labors,  of  great 
value  in  themselves,  in  that  department,  but  is  most  closely  inter^ 
woven  with  all  his  literary  work.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion to  busy  ourselves  with  the  details  of  his  writings  on  grammar, 
although  at  the  same  time  our  purpose  will  lead  us  more  carefully  to 
consider  the  relation  between  Gottsched's  grammar  and  hie  remaining 
writings.  Without  therefore  plunging  too  deeply  into  German  lite* 
rary  history,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  this  point. 

Johann  Christoph  Gottsched,  who  was  bom,  in  1*700,  at  Juditen- 
kirch,  in  East  Prussia,  appointed  professor  at  Leipzig,  in  1730,  and 
died  there  in  1766,  enjoyed,  while  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation,  a 
fame  whose  splendor  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  very  loftiest  of 
our  nation.*  If  this  seems  incredible  now,  upon  a  perusal  of  his 
writings,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  very  subject  which  we  are  now  to  discuss.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay,  that  the  philological 
labors  of  the  century  preceding  Gottsched,  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  German ;  and  that 
the  current  of  these  efforts  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger  up  to 
the  period  of  Gottsched^s  appearance.  During  the  same  period,  the 
feeling  also  grew  up  that  German  literature,  in  order  to  gain  an  in- 
troduction into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  must  adopt  its  garb 
more  to  the  taste  prevailing  there  than  had  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  German  authors  of  preceding  centuries.    But  this  prevailing 

*  See  Dansert  **aottteh€d  ond  kia  Hmn  iOfOUched  und  nine  ZeiO"  Leipsig,  1848.  E» 
trects  from  this,  deeerlptite  of  Gotteehed'«  fame  to  the  period  of  hie  renown— certiclnly  a 
■hort  one— ere  In  the  **JlfimicA  LUerary  GatttU  (MVinehner  Odehrtm  Anuiger\"  tMSb 
Ifo.  211. 
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taste  was  no  other  than  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Now,  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  gratifying  both  these  demands,  for  improvements  in  Ger- 
man grammar,  and  for  a  French  character  in  it,  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire with  remarkable  speed  a  great  reputation,  both  in  the  schools, 
which  were  so  deeply  interested  in  studying  German,  and  with  the 
^^  educated  classes,"  who  would  ^nd  their  desired  French  taste  ex* 
hibited  in  German  compositions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  bd 
confessed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  tasks  required  a 
remarkably  high  grade  of  talent  All  that  was  needed  was,  like 
Gottsched,  to  lay  hold  of  the  undertaking  with  confidence  and  deter* 
mination,  to  follow  it  up  with  ceaseless  activity  and  a  zeal  not  to  be 
mistaken  and  indeed  really  praiseworthy,  and  to  secure  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  ones  by  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  philological  societies,  the  protection  of  persons  of 
eminence,  and  other  means. 

Within  this  system  of  various  effort,  the  grammars  of  Gottsched 
assume  their  proper  importance.  In  1748  appeared  at  Leipzig  one 
of  them,  viz.,  *^  Outline  of  a  German  grammar^  on  the  models  0/  the 
bent  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries^  by  Johann  Christopk 
Oottsched,'^*  This  book  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  very  next 
year;  and  a  sixth  in  1776.  Subsequently,  in  1753,  Gottsched  pub- 
lished, for  the  special  use  of  youth,  an  abridged  outline.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  dictatorial  rules  which  Gottsched  is  constantly  laying  down, 
we  find  much  to  praise  in  his  grammar.  He  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  authorities  on  our  language,!  refers  with  apprecia- 
tion to  his  predecessors,!  and  speaks  with  more  judgment  than  many 
would  expect,  of  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  grammarian.g 
His  treatment  of  grammatical  subjects  does  not  contain  much  that  is 
new.  It  is  very  characteristic  that  he  terms  the  strong  verbs,  which 
Schottelius  had  named  ^^  unconformable  ^  or  **  anomalous,'*  in  plain 
terms  *Mrregular  verbs.**  But  he  makes  up  for  this  oversight,  by 
saying,  **  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  notwithstanding  all  tlie  apparent 
irregularities  of  this  inflection,  still  there  is  therein  a  certain  order, 
regulated  by  rules.**]  Respecting  the  High  German  written  language, 
Gottsched  differs  materially  from  the  best  of  his  predecessors ;  indeed, 
here  is  the  rock  upon  which  his  poetical  and  grammatical  dictatorship 
was  wrecked.     He  can  not  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  clear  evidence, 

*  ^^QrufuUegung  eirur  DeuUchen  Spraehkmut,  nmeh  iUr  MuHem  der  beten  SehrifttuUer 
du  xorigtn  und  jetxigen  Jahrhundert9  abgtfoBttt  wm  Johann  ChrUtopk  GottBcheden." 

t  Compare  for  example,  pp.  9, 19, 666,  ef  §eq,    I  quote  from  the  4lh  ed.,  Leipxiff,  1767 ;  thoofh. 
I  fftve  the  UUe  from  the  Ut  ed.,  of  1748. 

)  Preface,  fo.  5.  I  P.  6^  10.  kPiSSl. 
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that  "  the  vulgar  *^  used  the  most  correct  forms  of  expression,  even  in 
the  Saxon  cities  \*  but  he  still  maintains  with  the  most  triumphant 
certainty  of  being  right  that  at  Meissen  and  its  vicinity  is  spoken  the 
best  High  German  ;f  and  that  we  **in  Germany  must  without  doubt 
conjoin  to  the  very  agreeable  oral  dialect  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
electoral  Saxony,  and  of  the  courts  those  grammatical  rules  and 
critical  observations  which  were  made  at  Leipzig  many  years  ago, 
and  have  been  applied  to  the  written  language/*^  Gottsched,  like 
most  others,  thinks  his  own  age  better  than  those  preceding  it.  ''The 
period  of  the  government  of  our  most  illustrious  prince,  Augustus  IL, 
of  Saxony,*'  he  says,§  ^  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
our  language.''!  It  was  Gottsched's  misfortune  to  have  made  this 
complacent  statement  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  which  was 
soon  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

But  all  this  will  not  so  definitely  distinguish  Gottsched  from  his 
predecessors,  as  to  account  for  the  reputation  which  he  gained.  The 
reason  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  manner  in  which  Gottsched 
connected  his  grammar  with  literature.  Thus  it  is  well  worth 
noticing,  that  the  very  title  to  his  German  grammar  says,  "  On  the 
models  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries" — that  is, 
not  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  but  only  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  Thus,  the  long  series  of  grammarians 
who  followed  each  other  in  the  footsteps  of  Lutjier,  ends  with  Gott- 
sched ;  and  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  with  them,  appears  Opitz. 
The  ancient  rugged  forms  of  the  writers  before  Opitz,  according  to 
Gottsched,  may  indeed  possess  more  strength  ;  "  but  fall  far  below  the 
present  style  of  writing  in  agreeableness  and  euphony."*f  "The 
multitude  of  good  writings  published  since  the  time  of  Opitz,  and 
with  which  the  eighteenth  century  especially  has  enriched  almost 
every  one  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gives  to  our  own  times  an  unde- 
niable privilege  to  prefer  its  own  methods  of  syntax  to  the  ancient 
German  ones."**  Into  the  direction  indicated  by  Opitz,  therefore, 
and  into  the  French  taste,  Gottsched  now  desired  to  change  the  whole 
•literature  and  literary  opinions  of  Germany.  The  enterprise  was  of 
.course  doomed  to  shipwreck  upon  the  opposition  of  those  great  Ger- 
man minds,  of  whose  near  approach  Gottsched  had  no  suspicion. 

*  Pp.  3,  404.  t  pp.  «7,  M.  t  p.  408. 

I  That  is,  the  period  from  1094  to  the  middle  of  the  elf  hteentb  century ;  for  it  waa  at  thla 
latter  time  that  these  worda  wen  written. 

I  P.  19.  '  P.  18. 

**  P.  401 ;  and  eompare  p.  BT5.  Gottached^s  praise  of  Luther  in  another  place  ia  of  couraa 
.not  inconsistent  with  these  views.  On  the  close  connection  between  Gottsched  and  Opits, 
seethe  excellent  observations  of  Gerrlnus,  **Bistorytf  German  Poetry,"  vol. 3, (1836)* P- 
a99;  jand  vol.  4sa84(»,  p.  60. 
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But  it  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  literature ;  and  its  conjunc- 
tion of  literature  and  grammar  had  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  the 
upper  grades  of  schools.  The  scope  of  grammatical  instruction  in 
these  was  no  longer  confined  merely  to  spelling  correctly  and  the  use' 
of  the  native  German  language  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  practical 
life,  but  special  attention  was  now  paid  to  good  taste,  to  literary 
criticism,  and  frequently  even  to  actual  composition  in  prose  and 

verse.* 

Adelung. 

The  inheritor  of  Qottsched's  fame  in  the  field  of  German  grammar 
was  Johann  Christoph  Adelung;  who  was  bom,  in  1734,  at  Spante- 
kow,  near  Anklam  in  Pomerani,  studied  at  Halle,  became  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Erfurt  in  1759,  and  taught  privately  at  Leipzig 
from  1763  to  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  at  Dres- 
den. He  died  in  1806.f  Adelung  devoted  the  iron  industry  of  a 
long  life  to  the  task  of  laboring  upon  the  grammar  and  lexicolq|;y  of 
German.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  his  works  on  this  subject 
would  fill  several  pages.  I  will  name  the  most  important  of  them. 
The  ^  Grammatical  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  High  Gerrnxxn 
lanffuage^^l  appeared  first,  in  1774-86;  and  the  second  edition  in 
1793 — 1801.  The  ^German  grammar  for  schools^^^^  first  appeared 
in  1781,  and  its  sixth  edition  in  1816.  The  ^Complete  syitem  of  the 
German  language,  ^^  came  out  in  1782,  in  two  large  volumes.  Lastly, 
the  book  ^On  German  style  ^'^  was  published  in  1785,  and  a  fourth 
edition  in  1800.  Adelung  was  in  most  of  his  writings  a  follower  of 
Gottsched.  Whatever  can  be  said  in  Gottsched's  praise,  is  applica- 
ble to  Adelung  in  a  still  higher  d^ree.  As  with  Gottsched,  so  with 
Adelung,  clearness  and  correctness  are  the  qualities  most  sought  for. 
Like  Gottsched,  Adelung  lays  great  stress  on  taste ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  all  these  particulars  he  surpasses  his  predecessor. 

*  At  a  more  modern  period,  the  lute  lamented  Danzel  endeavored  to  urge  afain  the  per- 
manently valuable  part  of  Gottiched'e  viewa.  Bat  although  bis  book  containa  much  that  la 
valuable,  the  reader  moat  be  on  his  guard  agaiiiat  tta  extreme  ideas.  Bee  the  Munich  **14U' 
rary  Advertiser  iOelehrten  Anzeiger),"  1848,  No.  810,  211.  I  believe  that  the  Introductory 
words  of  thia  section  of  my  own  work  will  secure  me  against  such  an  error.  Gottsched  had 
of  course  predecessors  even  In  his  characteristic  opinions.  As  early  aa  in  the  philologleal 
societies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grammar  and  literary  labor  were  united.  We  may  even 
detect  still  earlier,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Cl^us  and  Oelinger,  references  to  liceratore. 
Still,  it  is  needlem  h^re  to  prove  at  length  that  all  thia  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  style  of 
literary  crlticitm  which  Gottsched  learned  from  llorsce  and  the  French.  The  labors  of  Mor- 
hof,  BSdiker,  and  others,  form  a  transition  to  Gottsched. 

t  JOrdens,  *^JLesieon  tf  German  poeta  and  proeemen  (Lesikm  deuteeher  Dkkter  mm! 
Proeaieteny*    I.  p.  13;  v.  p.  70a 

t  '*  Grammatiwehkritiaehe,  Wtfrierbueh  der  BochdeuUchen  Mundmrt,'* 

I  "Deutsche  SpradUehre  fVtr  aehvlen" 

I  ^Umetandliehe  LehrgebHude  der  VeutseUn  Spraehe." 

t  ^Ueber  den  deuUchen  Styl" 
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And  moreover,  Adelung,  as  Gottsched  bad  done,  devoted  much  labor 
to  the  investigation  of  the  old  German  literature  and  language. 
And  they  both  agree  further  in  this ;  that  there  is  visible  throughout 
all  their  works,  a  consciousuess  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  re- 
markable importance  and  ability  of  their  achievements.  If  either  of 
them  goes  beyond  the  other  in  this  particular  of  a  low  estimate  of 
previous  periods  and  labors,  it  is  Adelung.  There  is  one  important 
point  upon  which  Gottscbed  and  Adelung  apparently  differ;  but  even 
here,  Adelung  has  in  fact  only  completed  what  Gottscbed  had  begun. 
This  point  is  the  question.  What  is  the  High  German  language  ? 
Adelung  himself  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Grottached  had 
asserted  the  High  German  to  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  authors, 
while  he  himself  had  earnestly  combatted  this  opinion.*  But  al- 
though Adelung  was  more  definite  than  Grottsched  in  asserting  that 
language  was  not  a  production  of  authors,  and  least  of  all  of  gram- 
marians, still  expressions  to  the  same  eflfect  are  not  wanting  in  the 
latter.  And  both  agree  in  claiming  that  the  Misnian  dialect  is  the 
proper,  authoritative,  classical  High  German.  Not,  that  is,  the  speech 
of  the  lower  classes ;  Gottscbed  had  perceived  this : — but  that  of 
'^the  upper  classes  of  Upper  Saxony .'^f  This  doctrine  of  course 
brought  him  into  a  violent  opposition  to  the  whole  German  literature 
of  the  new  period,  which  was  now  receiving  reinforcements  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  And  Adelung  misapprehended  the  character  of 
the  times  no  less,  when  he  not  only,  like  others  of  the  grammatical 
school,  looked  with  cautious  wonder  upon  the  great  creations  of 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe,  but  asserted,  completely  possessed  by 
his  delusion,  that  '*  in  respect  to  excellence  of  style,  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  centuryl  was  preeminently  distinguished ;  a  period  during 
which  appeared  in  Saxony  those  good  writers  who  quickly  became 
models  for  all  Germany .'*§ 

There  is  another  important  point  respecting  which  Gottscbed  and 
Adelung  are  strikingly  alike.  This  was,  the  eflfort  which  they  both 
made  to  give  greater  clearness  and  logical  consistency  to  German 
grammar,  by  connecting  it  with  certain  general  philosophical  views, 
which  views  themselves,  as  held  by  the  two  men,  were  closely  related. 

*  Bee  Adelung,  against  Voas ;  in  the  department  of  newa,  In  the  *^New  Leipzig  GautU  tf 
LUeraiurt  iNeuet  Leipsiger  Literaturuihtng),"  March  31,  ISM. 

t  Adelung,  '*  On  German  Style/'  ed.  1786,  i.,  68, 69,  and  in  innumerable  other  placet.  Bee 
especially  the  preface  of  the  **  Complete  System,"  p.  Ivlii.  The  moat  violent  of  the  attacks 
upon  this  view  of  Adelung,  was  that  by  Joh.  Helnr,  Vo«,  In  the  **Jena  Universal  GatetU  of 
Literature  (Jena  Attgem.  lAteratur-Zeitting);"  for  January  and  February,  ISM. 

X  VI*.,  from  1726  to  1760. 

i  '•  On  German  Style,'*  ed.  1786,  i.  23.  And  compare  f  19,  subsequently ;  where  Adelung 
measures  out  to  his  cotemporaries,but  grumbllngly,  some  little  praise. 
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Qottsched  was  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  while 
Adelung  rejected  all  philosophical  '^  sectarianism,*'  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  eclecticism  which  **  preceded  the  prevalence  of  Kant's  system." 
He  says  however,  in  1786,  "Thus,  in  recent  times,  almost  every 
philosopher  of  acuteness  and  intellect  has  his  own  eclectic  system ;  of 
which  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  hypothesis  is  more  or  less  the  basis."* 

This  style  of  philosophy  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  Adelung's  writings,  viz.,  their  clear  and  intelligi- 
ble character.  Lncidity  and  industry  were  his  most  valuable  traits, 
and  I  designedly  make  this  additional  reference  to  them,  for  it  was  to 
them  that  his  works  owe  their  great  influence  upon  the  schools  of 
the  period.  But  a  search  after  the  higher  excellences  of  literary 
composition,  depth  of  thought  and  demonstrative  correctness  of 
fundamental  view,  would  encounter  in  Adelung  only  the  most  dis- 
couraging shallowness.  His  modest  and  incontestably  truth-loving 
nature  told  him  that  language  was  neither  the  work  of  learned  men, 
nor  was  its  original  creation  a  proof  of  mental  culture.f  But  instead 
of  tracing  the  course  of  this  great  work  of  nature  with  that  reverence 
which  is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  Adelung  knew  no  bet- 
ter than  to  utter  constant  complaints  against  the  original  coarseness 
of  the  languages.  These  charges  he  did  not  restrict  to  the  limited 
department  of  mere  ideas,  but  extended  them  to  grammatical  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  sounds  and  the  euphony  of  the  language.  Here,  he 
received  no  aid  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  German  literature ; 
and  no  warnings  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  its 
Homer.  "Coarse,  uncouth,  vulgar,"  are  the  terms  which  at  every 
third  word  he  applies  to  the  language  of  those  people  who  have  not 
made  that  surprising  progress  in  trade  or  science  which  distinguished 
his  much  praised  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
Adelung's  works  show  how  profound  an  influence  such  errors  may  ex- 
ert on  opinions  relating  to  subsequent  periods.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Adelung's  works  will  need  any  especial  proofe  of  these  statements. 
I  will  however  cite  a  few  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  point  from 
Adelung's  writings,  for  the  information  of  those  less  familiar  with 
them.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Germans  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  Adelung  says,  "A  people  so  uncultivated 
could  have  but  few  ideas,  and  those  mostly  material ;  and  their  lan- 
guage must  therefore  be  extremely  poor.  Their  vocal  organs  were 
coarse  and  uncouth ;  and  could  therefore  express  the  few  ideas  they 

*  ^HiHorvqfphilotapkif/oramalBuniaescAiekta  derpkUimpkie  /«lr  Uebhaber).^  Lelpxif« 
1786,  vol.  m  p.  425. 
t  **  Complete  Syiten,**  i.,  7;  **  On  German  Sryle,'*  U  5. 
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had,  only  bj  rough  and  uncouth  sounds.^*  But  would  he  not  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  Gothic  language,  which  had  then 
been  well-known  for  a  long  tinae  ?  This  is  what  he  observes  on  this 
head,  a  few  pages  further:  "As  the  Gothic  language  was  thenf  very 
rough  and  uncouth,  and  destitute  both  of  terms  for  abstract  concep- 
tions, and  of  sufficient  flexibility  in  combining  words  and  sentences,** 
&c.|  Of  the  poets  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Adelung  says,  "  They  were 
entirely  destitute  of  invention,  wit,  enthusiasm,  in  short  of  poetical 
genius/§  Nor  does  Luther,  whom  he  finds  other  reasons  for  praising, 
escape  without  severe  reproof  from  this  strict  judge.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  take  great  pains  in  polishing;  and  approached  as  nearly  as  his 
opportunities  admitted,  to  the  strictly  Misnian  dialect  But  if  he 
had  only  enjoyed  more  leisure  for  the  purpose,  ^  he  would  have  made 
further  progress,  both  in  orthography  and  in  grammatical  correctness. 
For  he  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  former ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  very  many  faults  and  incorrectnesses  have  escaped  his  observa- 
tion, even  in  the  German  Bible ;  which  must  therefore  be  considered 
any  thing  rather  than  a  classic.^*! 

OHAFTEB  lY.— THX  BSOTHXBS  OBDCX. 

A  more  complete  contradiction  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that 
between  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm  and  the  views  of  Adelung. 
As  the  latter  adopted  as  a  basis  for  his  grammatical  labors  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viz^  the  years  1725-50,  so  the 
writings  of  the  brothers  Grimm  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  that  outburst  of  real  poetry  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Goethe  and  his  friends  in  1*760-70.  The  Grimms  did  not,  it  is  true,' 
endeavor  to  establish  the  literature  of  that  period  as  an  infallible 
standard  of  language,  as  Adelung  did  those  of  1725-50;  but  there 
is  a  relation  between  their  principles  and  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
literature  spoken  of,  which  justifies  the  parallel. 

Jacob  Grimm  was  bom  at  Hanau,  in  1785;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  entered  the  university  of  Marbuig,  and  studied  law  under 
Savigny,  the  importance  of  whose  influence  upon  Grimm's  studies  is 
mentioned  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  his  Grammar  to  Savigny.  lu 
1804,  Jacob's  younger  brother  Wilhelm,  born  at  Hanau  in  1786, 
also  came  to  Marburg,  also  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Savigny. 
The  brothers  pursued  their  professional  studies  with  pleasure  and  zeal, 

*  "  Compute  System/'  i.,  18.  t  Vic,  lo  tbe  time  of  Vlfilac 

t  «  Complete  System/'  i.,  23.    There  is  no  difficulty  in  reeogniziof  the  truth  cootaioed  Id 

these  ezpreesions ;  but  the  uniuteUif  ent  nature  of  their  Tiews,  as  taken  in  oonneetlon  with 

other  ezpressioos  by  Adelunf ,  is  none  the  less. 
$Ib.,i.,54.  I  lb.,  i.,  66. 
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but  even  at  this  early  period  found  themselves  attracted  toward  the 
task  of  their  lives,  the  investigation  of  the  German  language  and  an- 
tiquities. After  completing  their  studies  at  the  university,  the 
brothers  resided  in  Cassel,  most  of  the  time  together ;  their  union 
being  however  interrupted  by  the  important  affairs  which  took  Jacob 
Qrimm  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  during  the  years  1814-15-16.  Since, 
however,  Jacob  was  appointed  second  librarian  of  the  library  at  Cas- 
sel, where  Wilhelm  had  already  become  secretary  to  the  library  in 
1814,  they  have  resided  together  almost  uninterruptedly.  In  1820, 
an  honorable  appoiDtment'  brought  them  to  Gdttingen,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  deprived  of  their  places  eight  years  afterwards,  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  to  which  they  had  taken  an  oath.  In 
1841,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  them  to  Berlin. 

I  shall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  works  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
These  have  partly  been  produced  by  them  both  together,  and  partly 
by  one  of  them  individaally.  By  both,  are  the  ^^  Children' i  and 
Home  Stories  J'  the  ^^  German  Legendg^  and  the  ^^  German  Dictionary;^ 
by  Jacob  alone,  the '^German  Grammar,^  ^Legal  Antiquities^^ 
^ Mythology^  and  ^History  of  the  German  Language ;^^  and  by 
Wilhelm  alone,  the  ^Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Ballads,^  and  the 
"German  Heroic  Legends.^^ 

A  full  description  of  what  the  brothers  Grimm  have  done  and  at- 
tempted, would  carry  us  into  very  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  which  we  can  not  discuss  in  this  place  without  quite  losing  sight 
of  our  immediate  theme.  And  yet,  there  is  no  one  in  whose  works 
it  is  less  possible  to  wholly  separate  any  one  phase  of  occupation  from 
the  others.  My  simplest  mode  of  stating  the  necessary  description, 
and  one  which  I  believe  will  satisfy  many  of  my  readers,  is  to  say, 
that  the  brothers  Grimm  belong  to  the  historical  school,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand  Becker,  who  is  of  the  philosophical  school.  But  though 
this  distinction  is  correct  enough,  still  it  does  not  give  much  informa- 
tion ;  for  it  does  not  decide  the  question  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
terms,  historical  and  philosophical ;  terras  with  which  an  endless 
number  of  misconceptions  have  been  connected.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  more  nearly  obtain  the  desired  result  by  citing  from  the  brothers 
Grimm  themselves,  some  of  the  most  definite  of  the  statements 
which  they  have  given  of  their  views  and  methods  of  investigating. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  brothers  Grimm  are  rev- 
erence for  history,  keen  poetic  sensibilities,  and  a  warm  love  for  all 
that  is  German  and  patriotic.  This  respect  for  history,  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  brothers,  is  thus  expressed  in  Jacob 
Grimm's  dedication  of  his  greatest  work  to  Savigny ;  "  I  am  already 
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certain  that  you  will  do  justice  to  my  attempt  to  commence  an  in* 
vestigation  of  our  German  antiquity  from  this  direction,  and  will  ap- 
prove of  my  idea  of  proving  that  grammar  also  establishes  the  in- 
violableness  and  necessity  of  history."*  A  feeling  for  poetry  is  almost 
more  characteristic  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  distinction  from  Gott- 
Bched,  Adelung,  and  their  school,  even  than  the^  views  respecting 
history.  Instead  of  like  them,  everywhere  deifying  conventionalities, 
and  regarding  every  thing  that  is  good  in  language  and  poetry  as 
only  an  evidence  of  refined  culture,  the  Grimms  are  constantly  dis- 
posed to  favor  what  is  original,  natural,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
native  mental  action.  These  tendencies  of  course  implied  the  direct 
opposite  of  Adelung^s  unintelligent  opinions  on  German  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  German  poetry.  This  should  not  however  be  taken 
to  signify  that  the  Grimms  had  that  mistaken  kind  of  patriotism 
which  over-estimated  every  thing  that  is  modern  and  German,  or  un- 
derrated the  excellence  of  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity. 
They  have  expressed  views  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  in  many 
places  and  in  the  clearest  manner.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  dedication 
already  quoted,  has  roost  gracefully  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  native  compositions.  ^ Real  poetry,*'  he  says,  "is  like  a  man  who 
finds  a  thousand  sources  of  pleasure  in  seeing  leaves  and  grass  grow, 
and  the  sun  rise  and  set;  false,  like  one  who  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
and  fancies  that  ho  is  improving  himself  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, or  under  the  sky,  or  on  the  sea  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  is 
there,  his  pleasure  is  probably  far  from  being  as  great  as  that  of  him 
who  remains  at  home,  and  watches  the  apple  trees  blossom  every 
year  in  his  garden,  and  the  finches  pecking  at  them.^'f  The  Grimms 
have  preserved  a  true  appreciation  of  history,  and  for  all  natural 
developments  from  real  life,  instead  of  the  foolish  contempt  which 
superficial  men  have  displayed  toward  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  ancient  times.  They  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
toward  a  just  and  affectionate  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  al- 
though they  have  quite  preserved  themselves  from  the  absurdity  of 
undertaking  to  transplant  those  ages  bodily  into  our  own  times. 
Wilhelm  Grimm  observes  with  much  justice  on  this  point  in  his  brief 
account  of  his  life,  "Only  the  narrowest  mind  could  undertake  to  in- 
vestigate mediieval  history  with  the  intention  of  transplanting  it  into 
the  present ;  but  it  would  indicate  equal  folly  of  an  opposite  kind,  to 

*  Grammar  I.,  p.  4. 

t  Grammar  i.,  p.  7.  I  belieye  I  have  not  Injured  the  meaning  or  the  qaotatlon  by  giving 
onlj  its  positive  part,  and  omitting  the  polemic  reference  to  Ariosto.  The  relations  between 
nature  and  cultiration  will  be  diecunsed,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  instruction  in  language,  in 
my  second  book. 
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endeavor  to  ignore  the  influence  which  the  middle  ages  must  exert 
upon  our  comprehension  and  proper  treatment  of  the  present."* 

As  a  grammarian,  Jacob  Grimm  is  exactly  opposed  to  Gottsched, 
Adelung  and  their  school,  by  not  undertaking  to  lay  down  laws  for 
the  use  of  the  German  language.  His  labors  are  directed  to  the 
object  of  investigating  laws  already  established.  The  remarkable 
discoveries  to  which  this  method  has  led,  are  well  known.  Grimm's 
pioneers  in  his  labors  must  not  therefore  be  taken  to  be  the  gram- 
marians of  whom  I  have  given  some  account,  and  whose  excellence 
lies  in  quite  another  field.  The  materials  for  his  investigations  were 
found  to  some  extent,  though  not  great,  prepared,  in  the  works  of  those 
who  had  before  him  pursued  the  study  of  the  existing  monuments  of 
the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancient  Scandinavian  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  history  of  these  studies,  which  belongs  to  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  is  of 
course  often  connected  with  that  of  the  series  of  grammarians* of 
which  I  am  treating.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  also  constitutes 
a  separate  department  of  learning,  not  properly  to  be  introduced  in  a 
history  of  instruction  in  German.  Grimm  has  at  all  times  acknowl- 
edged whatever  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  his  philological  prede- 
cessors ;  but  as  to  the  relations  between  him  and  the  average  of 
German  grammarians,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to  his 
grammar^ : — 

**  From  the  first  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language  down 
to  Adelung,  a  good  number  of  books  were  written  on  the  subject; 
from  Adelung  to  the  present  time,  a  still  greater  number.  But  as  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  with  these,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  quite 
separated  from  them,  I  must  at  the  outset  declare  why  1  consider  ob- 
jectionable, and  even  foolish,  the  usual  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
theories  of  German,  especially  those  put  forth  and  received  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to  make 
these  books  manuals  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools ;  and  to  recom- 
mend them  even  to  adults,  for  the  culture  and  development  of  their 
powers  of  language :  an  excessively  pedantical  proceeding,  and  one 
which  it  would  require  great  exertions  even  to  make  intelligible  to  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  could  he  now  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Most  of 
our  cotemporary  nations  have  been  wiser  than  we,  in  that  they  have 
not  so  seriously  set  about  making  their  own  language  a  subject  of  in- 

•  Wllhelm  Grimm't  ftatobiography ;  in  the  '^Beginning  of  a  History  of  the  UteraH^  ow- 
tkon  and  ortiotM  qf  Heooo,  from  1806  fo  1S30,  (Orundiago  tu  einer  Beuiaekcn  GeUhrtm, 
Schriftoteller,  und  Kunstkr-Getehichte  wm  Jahr^  1806|  6i«  turn  Jahr^  1830),"  bj  K  W.  Juitl. 
Marburg,  1831.    P.  173. 

t  Grammar  L,  pp.  9, 11. 
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struction  at  scbool.  A  close  investigatioD  will  quickly  reveal  the 
hidden  harm  which  such  inBtruction,  like  all  that  is  superfluous,  brings 
with  it.  My  own  belief  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  free  development  of 
the  organs  of  speech  in  children,  and  violates  a  most  valuable  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  our  speech  shall  come  to  us  with  the  mother's 
milk,  and  be  developed  to  its  maturity  within  the  precincts  of  home. 
Language,  like  every  thing  derived  from  nature  or  habit,  is  an  un- 
known, inscrutable  mystery,  planting  itself  at  first  within  Uie  young, 
and  adapting  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  peculiar  hard  or  sod  tones, 
inflections,  modulations,  of  the  people.  This  habitual  adaptation 
produces  that  ineradicable  sense  of  longing  which  every  man  feels 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  sounds, of  his  own  tongue  fall  upon  his 
ear;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  impossibility  of  learning  a  foreign 
language ;  that  is,  of  learning  it  completely  and  intimately.  Now, 
who  can  believe  that  a  development  rooted  so  deeply,  and  regulated 
by  ft  law  of  nature  so  wisely  economical,  can  be  modified  or  promoted 
by  the  perverted,  stupid  and  misconceived  rules  c^ grammar-masters; 
and  who  does  not  feel  a  sympathy  for  unchildlike  children  and  youth, 
who  speak  a  pure  and  polished  language  perhaps,  but  who  when 
grown  up  can  feel  no  home  sickness  for  their  youth  ?  Ask  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  principles  respecting  the  material,  spirit  and  rules  of 
language  would  certaiuly  differ  far  from  those  manufactured  by  gram- 
marians and  dictionary-makers,  what  he  ever  learned  out  of  Adelung; 
and  whether  he  is  a  follower  of  him  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago,  every 
common  peasant  knew — that  is,  was  daily  practicing — perfections  and 
elegancies  in  German,  of  which  our  best  teachers  in  language  now-a* 
days  do  not  even  dream.  In  the  poems  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
or  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  who  had  never  heard  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  perhaps  could  not  even  read  or  write,  distinctions 
of  substantives  and  verbs  are  observed  with  a  purity  and  accuracy  of 
inflection  and  location,  which  we  must  now  discover  gradually  by  the 
methods  of  learned  investigation,  but  can  not  now  return  to ;  for  the 
language  goes  on  in  its  unalterable  course.  Even  if  I  shall  fail  to 
describe  with  sufficient  truth  the  earlier  peculiarities  and  fortunes  of 
our  German  language,  out  of  such  of  its  early  monuments  as  survive^ 
still  I  am  confident  that  even  a  more  imperfect  representation  of  what 
I  have  had  in  mind,  would  possess  power  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  incompetency  of  all  the  grammatical  rules  which  have  thus  far 
been  so  painfully  elaborated,  even  in  those  simplest  outlines  upon 
which  all  the  rest  must  depend.  And  if  these  theories  of  language 
are  thus  shown  to  be  themselves  all  deception  and  error,  then  there 
will  at  once  be  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  fruits  which  they 
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must  produce  in  our  schools;  and  of  their  necessary  tendency  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  develop,  the  germs  of  th^  natural  faculties  of 
language.  And  it  is  an  observation  both  undeniable  and  of  import- 
ance here,  that  girls  and  women  who  have  been  least  tormented  in 
the  schools,  speak  with  more  correctness,  arraoge  their  words  more 
elegantly,  and  select  them  more  naturally;  because  they  follow  more 
obediently  the  requirements  of  the  nature  within  them.  And  the 
style  of  their  language  will  keep  pace  in  development  and  polish, 
with  their  mental  progress,  of  its  own  accord,  and  of  necessity.  Every 
German  who  understands  his  own  language  in  a  plain,  correct,  com- 
mon-sense manner — that  is  to  say,  without  having  been  taught  it  by 
rules,  is  entitled  to  call  himself,  to  use  the  striking  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  an  independent  living  grammar ;  and  boldly  to  ignore 
all  the  rules  of  the  grammar-masters." 

"If  as  these  views  imply  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  of 
the  native  language  adapted  for  use  at  scJiool  and  at  home,  no  such 
thing  as  a  dry  outline  of  those  simplest  and  for  that  very  reason  most 
wonderful  elements  of  language,  of  which  each  has  lived  for  an  im- 
measurable period  before  arriving  at  its  present  shape ; — it  follows 
that  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  nothing  except  a  strictly  scientific 
one ;  and  either  philosophical,  critical,  or  historical,  according  to  the 
method  in  which  it  is  pursued."* 

*  1\>  avoid  misaDderBtendlDg,  I  add  here  that  I  do  not  andertake  to  g}ve  a  history  of  tb« 
vtady  of  the  ancient  German.  Such  a  one  would  of  coarse  In  this  piece  most  natoraily  di*> 
cuss  the  pupils  and  cotemporaries  of  the  Grimms. 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 


As  Physical  Training — its  principles  and  methods — ^is  at  this  time  receiving 
more  than  ordinary  attention  from  teachers  and  the  public  generally,  in  connec- 
tion with  plans  of  mflitary  education,  we  shall  bring  togetlier  earlier  than  we 
had  intended,  the  suggestions  of  eminent  writers,  with  accounts  of  systema- 
tized exercises,  including  juvenile  and  popular  pastimes,  in  different  oountrieSi 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

There  is  much  of  the  highest  educational  value  in  the  military  element  in 
schools,  including  in  that  term  all  that  is  peculiar  in  studies,  drill  and  disci- 
pline, designed  to  train  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  exigences  of  war,  or  to  culti- 
vate a  mUitary  spirit  and  preparation  among  the  people.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  number  of  juvenile  military  schools,  any  organization  of  cadet-corps, 
however  extensive,  any  amount  of  drill  or  target-shooting,  valuable  as  all  these 
are  for  general  or  specific  purposes,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  physical  cul- 
ture, which  must  begin  far  back  in  the  home,  with  parents  and  nurses,  and  ex- 
tend out  into  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Neither  will  these 
schools,  and  appliances,  and  practices  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe 
scientific  study  and  special  trauiing  which  the  experience  of  every  European 
government  has  found  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  affairs,  for 
the  preparation  of  officers  both  for  the  army  or  the  navy. 

We  hope  to  see  military  drill  and  discipline,  as  well  as  systematic  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  worked  into  many  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  under 
proper  regulations,  and  well-qualified  instructors,  but  not  to  supersede  old-fesh- 
ioned  games  and  sports,  or  to  diminish  the  amount  of  hard  study.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  safety,  play — free  and  varied  as  nature  prompts,  and  all 
young  animals  delight  in,  affords  the  best  exercise  for  little  children  and  young 
scholars ;  and  study,  work,  and  sports,  judiciously  alternated,  constitute  our  course 
of  gymnastics  for  consolidating  the  constitution  of  youth  and  fore-ordaining  a 
manhood  of  prolonged  strength  and  usefulness.  Let  us  have  good  teaching,  and 
enough  of  it, — ^hard  study  and  more  of  it,  with  suitable  alternation  of  subjects  and 
frequent  infusion  of  exhilarating  play  as  well  as  of  systematic  exercises, — ^useful 
work  in  field  and  shop,  with  less  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  office, 
and  more  indulgence  in  outside  and  fireside  recreation, — ^let  us  have  more  and 
better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  more  of  heart  culture,  as  well  as  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  more  exercise  of  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies, 
more  of  the  refining  enjoyments  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  more  of  the 
ennobling  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  daily  practice  of  obe- 
dience, veneration,  temperance  and  oatriotism,  and  we  shall  be  a  healthier  and 
a  happier  people. 


CATECHISM  ON  KETHODS  OF  TEACHINO. 

TBAHBLjlTED  FROM  DIESTSRWEG'S  "ALKAHAO,"  (Jdhrbuch^)  FOB  1855  AND  1856, 

BT  DR.  BBBJfAIfM  WIMIUR. 


I.    iKTurnoNAL  Instruction,  {AnschauungsunierrichQ  by  A.  Diestkrwbo. 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  intuitional  imtntdionf 

To  prepare  the  child  who  has  just  entered  the  primary  school,  for  formal 
school  mstruction. 

2.  What  is  therefore  its  eoctemal position  in  the  course  of  instmctionf 

It  forms  as  it  were  the  bridge  from  the  liber^  of  home  life  to  the  regular 
discipline  of  the  school;  it  is  in  regard  to  instruction,  an  intermediate  between 
home  and  school. 

3.  What  is  to  he  effected  by  it  f 

The  children  are  to  learn  to  see  and  to  hear  accurately,  to  be  attentive,  to 
govern  their  imaginations,  to  observe,  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  speak  distinctly 
and  with  the  right  emphasis. 

4.  With  w?iai  objects  must  this  preparatory  education  deal;  having  in  view  a 
*^ formal"  aim^  hU  no  acquisition  of  knowledge? 

Perceptible  or  perceived  objects ;  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  two-fold  meaning ; 
real  observation  by  the  senses,  especially  by  eye  and  ear, — and  such  manage- 
ment, by  the  teacher  that  the  objects,  their  qualities  and  conditions,  are  made 
vivid  interior  perceptions. 

5.  By  what  do  loe  know  that  its  end  is  attained  f 

By  the  whole  appearance  of  the  children,  and  particularly  by  their  correct 
and  proper  speech  and  pronunciation,  which  can  not  be  valued  too  highly  from 
the  first  beginning. 

6.  What  is  the  beginning  of  this  instmctionf 

After  a  conversation  about  father  and  mother,  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
after  some  directions  concerning  the  mode  of  answering  and  behaving  in  the 
school-room,  the  first  thing  is  to  observe  the  room  and  its  contents.  The  pupil 
is  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  around  him ;  he  must  learn  to  see,  to  name^ 
and  to  describe  exactly,  all  objects  in  the  room. 

*l.  What  must  he  chiefiy  attended  to  from  the  first  day? 

(a)  A  dear,  emphatic  statement  in  complete  sentences.  E.  g.  What  sort  of 
thmg  is  this?    This  thing  is  a  chair,  eta 

(h)  A  comprehenave  view  of  all  qualities  observed  in  an  object,  at  the  con- 
dufflon  of  each  ezerdse.    This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  instruction. 

8.  What  is  the  second  step? 

Observation  of  the  whole  school,  school-house,  road,  village  or  town,  in  their 
external  qualities. 

9.  Thethirdf 

Observation  of  some  of  the  animals  in  the  plaoe^  and  of  man. 
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10.  Wkainextf 

This  depends  on  circumstances.  In  general,  it  maj  be  said,  that  the  result 
of  this  instruction  may  be  secured  by  from  four  to  six  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  year.  The  duller  the  children  are,  the  longer  it  must  be  continued.  It 
may  be  further  extended  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood,  the  trades 
and  employments  of  the  people  in  the  place,  douds,  weather,  wind,  fire,  water, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  etc. ;  in  short,  to  all  objects  accessible  to  real  observation. 
Accurate  contemplation  or  description  of  models  of  mathematical  bodies  may 
also  be  very  advantageous.  The  teacher  should  draw  the  streets  and  houses 
of  the  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  on  the  blackboard ;  he  may  resort  to 
^*  Stabchenlegen,"  (laying  down  small  sticks;  see  IHesterweg's  Kleinkinderachvle, 
(Primary  School,)  fifth  edition,  and  Stangenberger's  book;)  he  may  use  the 
picture  tables;  in  one  word,  he  may  arrange  any  variety  of  useful  exercises  to 
attain  the  important  end.  It  is  least  possible  in  this  branch,  to  prescribe  in 
books  a  regular  and  equal  course  to  alL 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  we  may  repeat,  is  the  way  in  which  the  children 
speak  and  pronounce.  A  teacher  who  is  unmindful  of  this,  prepares  trouble  for 
his  whole  professional  career.  Instruction  in  teaching,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands it,  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  langfuage.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
struction in  grammar;  yet  it  leads  to  the  understanding  of  the  language,  and  to 
attention  to  words  and  expressions  in  general  Not  only  the  nouns,  a<yec- 
tives  and  verbs,  but  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  also,  should  be  managed 
without  the  mention  of  their  names,  but  by  using  practical  examples  of  them. 
It  is  not  the  object  to  explain  these  words,  but  to  use  them  correctly  by  means 
of  a  variety  of  exercises. 

The  best  manuals  for  the  Intuitional  Method  direct  such  instruction,  and  the 
teacher  shows  his  skill  in  the  suitable  choice  of  objects,  and  especially  in  the 
varied  and  attractive  treatment  of  them.  Less  depends  on  the  selection  of  what 
is  to  be  discussed,  than  on  the  way  in  which  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
secured.  If  the  proverb  "  Every  way  is  good  except  the  tiresome  "  be  true  any 
where,  it  is  true  here.  As  soon  as  the  children  get  tired,  the  subject  must  be 
dropped.  Success  depends  entirely  on  the  activity  of  the  children.  This  is 
true,  indeed,  of  all  teaching,  but  preeminently  so  where  knowledge  and  techni- 
cal ability  are  not  aimed  at,  but  only  an  awakening  of  the  slumbering  Acuities, 
a  "formal"  end.  Attention,  liveliness,  a  desire  to  observe,  and  to  answer,  etc., 
are  the  measures  for  judging  of  success. 

If  the  result  is  secured,  i.  e.,  if  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  learning,  the  teacher 
leaves  this  instruction  and  advances  to  study  proper,  which  is  likewise  in- 
tuitional That  is,  he  proceeds  always  f^m  facts,  fi*om  real,  undeniable  and 
undisputable  facta  The  importance  of  this  principle  is  not  yet  enough  under- 
stood, nor  has  the  subject  been  exhausted  by  teachers  or  educators.* 
IL  Instruction  in  Reading,  by  Honoamp. 
Beading  Writing  logeKher  {Sckretb-Lese-  UrUerrichL) 

1.  Shall  Oie  firsi  instruction  in  reading  be  legtm  in  connection  wiPi  Ihe  first 
instruction  in  writing! 

Most  certainly,  for  reading  and  writing  are  most  intimately  connected. 

*  Harder,  in  his  manual,  (Altona,  1863,}  differe  from  these  Tlewt  so  ftr  ashe  maket  this 
Instruction  the  basis  of  real  Instruction,  and  likewise  real  instruction  itself.  **  Bat  where 
matter  dominates,"  sajs  Raliseh,  '*  pedagogical  management  and  general  cultivation  isat  ao 
end ;  for  to  the  teacher,  matter  Is  secondary." 
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2.  Was  instrucUan  in  Vie  former  eqaarcUedfivm  ihe  kUter  in  olden  times  f 
From  ancient  times  writing  was  aooompanied  bj  reading;  but  not  until 

modem  times,  (since  Graaer,)  has  reading  been  connected  with  writing,  in  all  its 
steps. 

3.  Is  (his  method  according  to  nature  t 

It  is  natural,  because  reading  and  writing  are  properly  but  two  different  sides 
of  the  same  thing,  L  e.,  of  the  written  language. 

4  But  is  it  not  easier^  first  to  practice  the  one,  and  not  to  practice  the  oiher^  untU 
{he  greaJter  difficuUies  of  the  former  are  mastered  f 

Quite  the  contrary.  Reading  and  writing  aasist  each  other  mutuaUy,  and 
experience  teaches,  that  the  first  instruction  in  either,  is  made  more  efficient  by 
their  union. 

5.  In  what  way  shall  they  he  connected? 

The  teacher  can  either  (analytically)  view  the  spoken  word  as  a  sound,  and 
then  have  it  (sjmthetically)  represented  by  the  signs  for  the  sounds,  i.  e.,  the 
letters,  in  which  case  writhig' is  i»ior;  or  he  may  first  view  the  written 
(printed)  word  as  a  representation  of  the  sotmd,  (analytically,)  and  then  have  it 
(synthetically)  reproduced  by  pronouncing  or  reading — ^in  which  case  reading  is 
prior.  We  have,  therefore,  either  a  Lese  (readmg)-iSScArA&  {whtmgyMethode,  or 
a  Schreib'Lese-Methode^ — (Writing-reading-method.)* 

6.  What  may  be  said  in  fovor  of  the  reading-ioriUng  method  t 

Writing  always  precedes  reading;  the  inventor  of  writing  did  it  for  reading's 
Mke;  he  wrote  first,  and  then  he  read.  Hence,  instruction  in  reading  must  be 
joined  to  instruction  in  writing. 

7.  What  may  be  said  in  famr  of  the  reading-wriiinff'method  f 

In  answering  this  question  we  take,  not  the  place  of  the  inventor  of  writing, 
but  of  him  to  whom  he  first  communicated  his  invention ;  the  inventor  taught 
him  first  to  read  and  then  to  write,  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  nature,  we 
must  proceed  now. 

8.  Which  method  is  to  be  preferred  f 

It  is  nearly  indifferent,  either  in  regard  to  subject  or  result,  whether  we  put 
the  pupil  in  the  more  artificial  place  of  the  first  inventor,  or  in  the  more  natural 
place  of  the  first  pupil. 

9.  What  rules  must  be  observed  in  the  adoption  ofeitherf 

Reading  and  writing  must  always  be  intimately  connected ;  the  elements  of 
the  word  must  be  found  by  analysis,  and  made  the  basis  of  study ;  and  only  such 
words  and  syllables  must  be  read  and  written,  as  have  a  meaning  for  the  puplL 

*  Reading  is  alwaya  analytical,  writing  synthetical ;  but  the  method  of  teaching  may  be 
different.    If  reading  be  separated  from  writing,  the  proceeding  may  be  ' 

(1.)  Synthetical ;  where  the  letter  is  given,  and  with  it  either  (a)  the  name  of  the  letter  with- 
oat  the  Boand—bttehstabirmethode^  spelling  method;  or  (b)  the  sound  (jtaut)  of  the  letter 
without  the  nAme—iautimtethode,  phonetic  method ;  or  (c)  the  sound  and  the  name  of  tha 
letter,  spelling  and  phonetic  method  combined,  (IF%iii^'«,  iTaswratt's;)  or 

(2,)  Analytical ;  where  the  pupil  reviews  the  written  (printed)  matter  as  a  whole,  that  be 
may  resolve  it  into  its  elements.  The  whole  is  (o)  a  proposition  or  sentence,  (Jacotot's 
method ;)  (6)  a  word,  (Oedike's  method :)  or 

(3,)  Analytico-synthetlcal ;  the  child,  to  become  prepared  for  reading,  Is  made  to  resolve 
sentences  into  words,  words  into  syllables,  syllables  into  sounds,  and  then  the  teacher  pro- 
eeeds  by  the  combined  method.  See  Jaeobi's  book  on  these  methods ;  also  Honcamp's 
**Voli99chuley  No.  10,  p.  20. 

In  the  Schreib'Lese  Melhode,  (and  vice  versa,}  it  is  well  to  give  abo  the  name  of  the  sound 
and  letter. 
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10.  i^  it  not  requiring  too  much  of  a  chUdf  who  has  not  yd  mastered  (he  mechanical 
part  of  reading^  to  ask  him  to  fhink  of  (he  conienis  and  understand  what  he  reads  f 

Not  at  all ;  for  word  and  idea  are  one,  and  apeaking  and  thinking  are  not  to 
be  disconnected.  "  Given  the  word,  to  think  of  its  meaning,"  is  not  an  opera- 
tion whicli  the  pupil  has  to  learn;  he  does  it  of  himself  and  has  always  done  it 
But  to  speak,  without  joimng  an  idea  with  it,  the  pupil  has  to  learn,  and  that 
too  in  order  to  unlearn  it  afterward  with  much  trouble. 

1 1 .  Why  is  it  important  never  to  read  meaningless  syUabUs  anduninieUigible  words  f 
Because  the  pupil  will  read  in  future  as  he  is  taught  to  read ;  therefore,  he 

ought  to  get  accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  seek  in  all  that  he  reads  a  proper 
idea.  Every  tiling  not  essential,  particularly  all  that  would  embarrass  the  first 
instruction,  should  be  put  off  to  a  later  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed 
from  the  easier  sounds  to  the  more  difficult,  for  the  child  pronounces  all  with 
equal  facility ;  but  it  is  good  to  begin  with  the  easier  letters,  so  far  as  their 
form  is  concerned,  for  example,  o,  i,  s,  £ 

Beading  by  itoe^. 
Reading  may  be  divided  into  (1,)  mechanical;  (2,)  logical,  (intelligent,)  and 
(3,)  sesthetical,  (feeling.) 

12.  Are  these  grades  stiricUy  to  he  kept  asunderf 

No ;  reading  must  never  be  merely  mechanical,  without  regard  to  the  under- 
standing; with  logical  readmg,  mechanical  ability  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be 
advanced;  nor  should  reading  eier  be  without  feeling;  and  with  eesthetical 
readmg,  both  the  mechanical  and  the  logical  processes  should  be  practiced. 
The  first  belongs,  in  a  common  school,  to  the  lowest  dass;  the  second,  (logical,) 
to  the  middle,  and  the  third  to  the  highest  class,  i  e.,  they  are  preeminently  to 
be  attended  to  in  those  classes. 

1 3.  Wherein  consists  the  mechanical  abUiiy  of  reading  t 

In  a  quick  survey  of  the  written  or  printed  matter,  and  in  the  ability  of  repre- 
senting a  row  of  letters  by  the  right  sounds,  syllables  and  words. 

14.  Bow  is  this  ability  best  acquired? 

By  fi^uent  class-reading,  which  must  alternate  with  single  readmg,  so  that 
the  former  is  always  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  must  serve  as  a  model. 
Single  words  and  sentences  are  to  be  repeated,  until  they  are  readily  pronounced. 
The  teacher,  by  his  accompanjring  voice,  directs  as  to  right  pronunciation  and 
accentuation. 

15.  Wherein  consists  logical  reading? 

In  that  the  understood  contents  of  a  piece  are  emphasized  in  conformity  with 
that  understanding. 

16.  When  does  thepupU  understand  the  conienis? 

When  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  meaning  of  their  relations 
in  the  sentences. 

17.  When  does  he  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

When  he  knows  the  signification  of  the  derived  and  compound  words  by  the 
meaning  of  their  elements,  and  when  he  well  distinguishes  between  the  proper 
and  the  figurative  meanings  of  the  same.  / 

1 8.  Should  the  exercises  in  the  formation  of  words^  and  such  as  hdp  to  understand 
the  rhetorical  figures^  be  practiced  in  the  reading  lesson? 

They  should  be  combined  with  grammar,  and  occur  in  the  reading  lesson 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  words. 
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19.  When  does  ihe  pupil  understand  iha  rdaiioM  ioifhin 

When  he  knows  how  one  oonoeption  (of  a  word)  refers  to  another;  the  diifer- 
ent  oonceptions  (words)  to  the  speaker;  one  idea  to  another;  and  the  different 
ideas  to  the  speaker.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pupil  to  understand  these  relations 
without  having  a  oonscious  insight  into  them.  An  analysis  of  the  conceptions 
and  expressions  belongs  to  the  grammar,  not  to  the  reading  lesson,  in  order 
not  to  spoil  the  pupil's  enjoyment  of  the  contents,  etc.,  etc.  (The  rest  has  moi^ 
particular  reference  to  the  German  language.) 

III.    ABiTHiasTic,  (Reehen^VfUerrichi,)  BY  A.  Debstbrweo. 

1.  Whai  has  brought  arUhmetie  inio  (he  common  school  f 

The  wants  of  daily  life — ^material  necessity.  Its  introduction  was  historically 
the  first  of  those  which  caused  a  change  in  the  organiiation  of  schools.  (Raba' 
nus  Maunis,  in  the  ninth  century,  recommended  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
because  they  open  mysteries,  because  the  Bible  speaks  of  pyphering  and 
measuring,  because  we  learn  by  it  to  measure  the  ark  of  Noah,  etc) 

2.  Jb  this  the  only  reason  why  Ote  present  common  school  teachers  retain  this 
instruction,  and  consider  it  indispensably  necessary? 

Not  at  all  They  have  recognized  in  the  right  treatment  of  number,  and  of 
its  application  to  daily  life,  an  excellent  discipline  of  the  mhid;  the  formal 
object  is  added  to  the  material  one. 

3.  Row  do  they  compare  in  vaiue  f 

The  formal  object  has  the  preference  \  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  subordinate ; 
the  development  of  the  mental  powers  is  in  evely  school  the  chief  point  But 
they  do  not  exclude  one  another;  quite  the  contrary.  The  formal  end  ia 
attained  just  so  far  as  the  matter  to  be  understood  is  worked  through. 

4.  What  motives  decide  on  the  choice  and  a^anyement  qf  the  mailer  f 

First,  the  "  formal "  motive ;  i.  e.,  regard  to  the  mental  nature  of  the  children, 
the  laws  of  human  development;  and  especial  regard  to  the  individual  nature 
of  the  learner;  next,  various  external  circumstances— differences  of  place  and 
time,  and  of  schools.  The  first  motive  is  universally  the  same;  it  dictates  the 
managemeni  of  the  number;  the  second  directs  the  application  of  the  number, 
or  oalculation. 

5.  Bow  far  ought  aU  to  advance  in  arithmetic  f 

The  maximum  can  not  be  stated ;  nor  the  minimum  either,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  formal  development  It  remains  to  point  out  the  material  mini- 
mum, and  this  requires  every  child  to  be  able  to  solve  the  common  problems  of 
every  day  life.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  that  all  scholars  should 
reach  the  same  point 

6.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  prescribed  rules  and  formulas  t 

They  are  to' be  entirely  annihihited.  No  operation,  not  understood  in  its 
reasons,  should  be  performed,  or  learned.  The  scholar  must  be  able  not  to 
demonstrate  mechanically  each  operation,  but  to  give  the  simple  reasons  which 
justify  it  to  the  mind.  The  right  deductions  ttom  the  nature  of  the  number  and 
of  its  relations,  are  to  prove  its  correctness. 

7.  Wherewith  must  instruction  in  arithmetic  begin  f 

With  the  numbering  of  real  objects,  (cubes,  little  rods,  fingers,  eta) 

8.  What  indudive  means  are  neodemployedfCmd  how  long  is  their  use  continued  f 
The  teacher  next  proceeds  to  the  use  of  artificial  means,  as  lines^.  points, 

typheriog  rods,  Pestalozzian  tables,  eta,  and  continues  to  pcMtice  the  simple 
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changes  of  number  with  them,  until  the  pupil  has  a  perfectly  dear  idea  of  Hk* 
nxunbers  and  of  their  quantiUe& 

9.  What  next? 

The  teacher  advances  to  the  use  of  figures. 

10.  WTiatisihetreatmmiofthenimtberjWiihtmdwUhauiJi^ 

The  latter  always  precedes  the  former;  the  written  or  slate  arithmetic  eyery 
where  foUows  mental  arithmetic.  Not  only  does  the  cultivating  power  of 
arithmetic  lie  in  the  insight  into  the  relations  of  number,  but  also  the  wants  of 
practical  life  demand  preeminently  skill  in  mental  arithmetia 

11.  Upcm  what  chiefly  depends  that  skiUt 

First  on  the  ability  in  handling  the  decimal  principle,  {Zehnerffeseiz ;)  then  on 
the  ability  to  compare  and  analyze  numbers. 

12.  J3bw  do  the  exercises  with  so-caJkd  "imre,"  a/nd  with  applied  marnbers, 
compare  t 

The  former  always  precede ;  application  presumes  ability  in  treating  the  pure 
number.  This  being  attained,  questions,  problems  and  exercises  follow ;  together 
with  denominate  numbers,  and  their  application  to  life. 

13.  Are  the  exercises  with  numbers  from  1  to  100  to  come  in  order  ofkr  ihefovsr 
rttkSj  (addition^  svbtraciiont  muUiplicaiion^  division  f) 

No.  All  operations  ought  to  be  performed  successively  with  these  numbers; 
the  regulated  uniformity  of  the  operations  comes  later.    (Grube,  Schweitzer,  etc.) 

14.  ShaU  fradionai  arUhmeOc  he  entirely  separated  from  instruction  in  wJiole 
numbers  t 

No.  No.  13  forbids  it,  and  makes  it  impossible;  even  considered  in  itself  it 
would  be  improper. 

1 5.  WJiich  points  must  be  distinguished  in  practiced  problerns  t 
First,  the  understanding  of  the  words. 

Second,  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  statement,  or  of  the  thing  required 
to  the  thing  given. 

Third,  the  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  unknown  number  depends 
on  the  number  given. 

Fourth,  the  finding  of  the  unknown  number  from  the  given  number;  that  is, 
the  calculation,  oral  or  written. 

1 6.  What  has  the  teacher  to  do  in  these  four  processes^  when  the  pupU  can  not 
proceed  of  his  own  strength  f 

In  the  first,  the  understanding  of  the  words  and  thmgs  in  their  relations  must 
be  explained,  and  often  directly  given. 

In  the  second,  what  is  required  must  be  well  distinguished  fi'om  what  is 
given;  the  propriety  of  the  question  must  be  accurately  considered. 

The  third  point  is  to  be  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  from  the  teacher. 

The  fourth  is  an  affair  by  itself  and  is  the  pupil's  concern. 

An  exercise  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory,  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  explain 
these  four  points,  one  after  another,  orally,  and  without  any  aid. 

The  teacher  leads  by  questions,  (by  analysis ;)  the  pupil  proceeds  by  synthesis. 
The  former  proceeds  from  what  is  sought,  the  latter  from  what  is  given. 

17.  How  isiaientfor  arithmetic  to  be  recognized? 

Besides  what  has  been  said  in  No.  16, — ^by  the  independent  invention  of  ncir 
methods  of  solving  the  problems,  of  peculiar  processes,  eta 

18.  In  what  way  may  umifarmiiiy  in  arithmetical  instruction  be  gained  f 

By  solving  each  problem  rationally,  according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  th« 
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lomerical  relationa  oocarring  in  it,  and  conaeqoently,  without  admitting  anj 
•xteinal  rule  or  formula,  which  on  the  oontrary  ought  to  result  ftt>m  the  subject 
itself  Uniformity  lies  in  the  rational,  transparent  treatment,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  form.  Good  rules,  etc.,  are  not  indifferent,  but  they  must 
follow  the  observation  of  the  thing. 

19.  Whkh  is  the  most  minp^  natural  and  appropriaU  form  of  managing  the 
prohlema  exiemaOyf 

Not  the  doctrine  of  proportions;  it  is  too  artifidal,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
common  school;  nor  the  chain  role,  etc.  The  best  form  in  slate  arithmetic  for 
the  common  school  is  the  so-called  ^^Zweisats^^  the  fractional  fonn,  {hrvchform,) 
which  every  where  requires  reflection.  (Scholz.) 

20.  What  ia  the  vaiue  of  the  so-catted  '^proofs"  and  ahbrmalwnaf 

The  proo&  are,  with  a  rational  method,  superfluous;  the  latter  are  of  little 
valua  A  well  guided  pupil  finds  them  out  himself  and  i(  m  the  highest  class, 
some  of  them  are  pointed  out  to  him,  their  origin,  and  thus  their  correctness, 
must  be  demonstrated  at  the  same  time.* 

lY.    GsoMSTRT,  {Baumiehre^)  bt  A.  Dibstkbwbo. 

1.  Jb  geometry  required  in  (he  common  school  f 

No  doubt,  for  it  teaches  the  forms  in  which  eveiy  thing  appears;  the  shape 
of  matter  and  the  laws  of  those  forms ;  the  laws  of  space  and  of  extent  in  space ; 
the  dependence  of  magnitudes  and  forms  on  each  other. 

2.  Why  is  such  knowledge  considered  as  a  requisite  for  general  cuiHvaHonf 
Because  the  whole  mass  of  bodies,  the  universe,  as  well  as  man,  exists  in 

space ;  because  without  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  space,  man  would  be 
ignorant  of  that  appearance  of  things  which  belong  to  their  inmost  nature; 
because  geometry  teaches  how  to  measure  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  which 
knowledge  is  very  necessary ;  because  without  it  man  could  not  divine,  that  the 
distance  and  size  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  could  be  determined ;  and  because 
he  would  even  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  own  abode,  and  of  the  mathe- 
matical, L  e.,  fundamental  qualities  of  the  same.  All  this  is  consequently  requi- 
site for  general  human  cultivation,  not  to  speak  of  its  practical  value,  as  well  for 
female  as  male  education,  and  therefore  for  the  conmion  school,  the  school  of 
the  people.  Without  it,  not  the  most  indispensable  part,  but  an  essential  part, 
of  education  is  wanting. 

3.  What  elements  of  geometry  are  to  he  taught  in  the  oommon  sehooit  and  in 
general  whaiparts  of  it  may  be  considered  there? 

Space  admits  of  "intuitive,"  (anschauUche,)  and  a  demonstrative^  {begr^ffif" 
maessige^)  observation. 

The  intuitive  faculty  of  man  perceives  immediately  objects  in  space,  bodies  in 
their  qualities  and  forms;  with  the  sense  of  touch  he  perceives  what  opposes 
him  in  space,  the  body  and  its  external  form ;  the  sense  of  sight  assists  him,  by 
determining  extent  and  distance,  and  by  comparing  and  measuring  them. 
These  are  operaflons  of  external  intuition.  The  intellect  abstracts  the  diferentia 
of  the  bodies,  and  fixes  the  pure,  mathematical  form ;  and  thus  aids  the  interior 
pure,  or  mathematical  intuition.    Moreover,  the  logical  intellect,  perceiving  the 

*  No  achool  can  do  wltboDt  an  arithmetical  tex^boolL  Hence  it  eofllced  to  five  here 
tiie  principles.  Theae  contain  the  meaatare  bj  which  we  hare  to  judfe  of  the  valae  of  the 
•axt-boolL 
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depei^enoe  of  magnitodes  on  each  other,  their  mutual  oonditiona,  the  inferenoo 
of  the  oue  from  the  other,  deduoet  and  comdudei. 

The  intuitiye  part  of  geometry  ia  Uiat  elementaiy  part  which  is  proper  for  the 
coDDLmon  Bchool  But  thereby  is  not  meant,  that  the  papiia  should  not  learn  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  on  the  other;  this  even  can  not  be  avoided,  it  oomes 
of  itself;  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ability,  quicker  and  deeper  with  one 
than  with  another,  and  one  school  will  make  more  progress  in  it  than  another. 
But  the  power  to  be  immediately  employed  is  the  faculty  of  observing— first, 
the  exterior,  and  then,  and  preeminently,  the  interior.  The  oondusionB  con- 
nected with  that  observation  result  therefrom  spontaneously;  the  intellect  works 
without  being  ordered.  Therefore,  in  geometry,  as  every  where — a  fact,  igno- 
rance of  which,  causes  much  merely  repetitious  and  lifeless  teaching,  as  well  as 
intellectual  dependence  and  immaturity — the  teacher  ought  to  lead  the  scholar 
to  immediate,  true  and  vivid  perceptions. 

The  strict  or  Euclidean  geometry,  with  its  artificial  proo&,  is  not  fit  for  the 
oommon  school,  nor  does  it  prosper  there. 

4.  What  ia  more  parHcularly  the  mtJbjed  of  geometrical  insirucUon  in  ihe  peopktf 
school  f 

The  qualities  of  (mathematical)  lines,  surfaces  and  solids. 

5.  What  method  iaiobe  pursued  with  it  t 

The  point  of  starting  is  taken  in  the  physical  body ;  and  from  this  the  mathe- 
matical one  is  as  it  were  distilled. 

The  order  of  single  precepts  or  propositions  is,  as  has  been  said,  as  much  as 
possible  geneHooL  Pedantry  and  anxiety  are  here,  as  every  where,  prejudidaL 
The  method,  always  intuitive,  requires  originality,  L  e.,  the  evolving  of  every 
thing  learned  from  some  thing  preceding;  aims  at  inunediate  spontaneous 
understanding  of  one  thing  through  the  other. 

6.  What  is  (he  immediate  purpose  of  this  instrucUon  t 

To  understand  the  qualities  of  lines,  plains  and  bodies;  to  measure  and 
calculate  them. 

1.  What  instruments  are  used  by  the  pupil  f 

Pen  and  pendl,  for  drawing;  compass  and  scales,  for  measuring;  the  usual 
measures  of  lines,  surfaces  and  bodies,  for  calculating. 

Y.    Natural  History,  bt  Ed.  Hiktseb. 

1.  What  method  shoutd  he  used  in  teaching  natural  history  t 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil  by  means 
of  the  material  development  of  the  object  The  method  is,  therefore,  essentially 
a  process  made  by  the  teacher.  Since  there  can  be  but  one  sach  development, 
there  can  be  but  one  method. 

2.  W?uch  is  that  true  method? 

The  one  true  method  is  named  firom  the  principle  contained  in  it;  it  is  the 
developing  method. 

B.   Wherein  consists  this  developing  method? 

In  development  there  are  three  steps;  observation,  (ansehSuungj)  oonoeption, 
(vorsteQung^)  and  generalization,  (begriff,)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  method. 
Every  where  teaching  begins  with  facts^  and  therefore  in  this  case  with  the 
observation  of  natural  objects.  Of  these,  hidividual  action  and  growth  must  be 
shown,  and  the  general  law  of  nature  thence  inferred.  In  this  way  and  only  in 
this,  the  pupil  is  taught  according  to  nature,  since  he  proceeds  fix>m  immediate 
observing  and  knowing  to  perceiving  and  understanding. 
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4.  Whatmodeofieach4ngi8iobeu9edf 

That  one  which  deyelops  by  qaestiomng,  (diefragend'entiokkeldnde.) 

5.  Is  this  mode  practicable  in  aU  Otree  courses^  {set  dawn  by  Htntxe  dtewhere 
with  regard  to  the  capability  of  ^  scholars)  t 

In  the  first  course,  questioning  is  predominant;  on  the  second,  ^^dervortragj^ 
I  e.,  proper  teaching  and  explaining  must  be  joined  with  it;  on  the  third 
again,  qnestioning  predominates.  In  all  good  instruction  questioning  is  pre- 
dominant; and  with  it  conversation  with  the  whole  class. 

6.  Whai  have  we  to  think  cf  lecturing  f 

Lecturing  is  no  form  of  mstruction  at  all ;  it  is  a  rocking  chair  for  teacher  and 
papDs;  the  former  has  easy  work,  whilst  the  latter  stare  and  dream. 

7.  What  ottgTU  lobe  required  of  the  papUst 

Their  first  and  chief  object  must  be  to  learn  to  see  right ;  then  follows  right 
reproduction ;  and  the  necessary  result  is  right  understanding. 

8.  Wliaiis  the  value  of  learning  by  heart?  , 

In  all  instruction  nothing  must  occur  which  is  not  understood,  and  merely 
learnt  by  words.  One  iact  well  understood  by  observation,  and  well  guided 
development,  is  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  thousand  words  and  sen- 
tences learnt  by  heart  without  understanding.  A  well  guided  pupil  has  nothing 
to  learn  by  heart  particularly;  what  is  understood,  is  remembered  for  life. 

9.  ShaU  the  pupil  use  a  textrbookf 

For  natural  history  It  is  useless.  The  good  teacher  does  not  depend  on  it, 
the  bad  one  has  a  good  means  to  cover  his  inability,  and  the  scholar  has  nothing 
but  a  dry  skeleton. 

The  teacher  must  have  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  collections,  and, 
if  possible,  a  microscope. 

10.  What  must  the pupU  do  at  hornet 

Write  out  and  draw  what  has  been  treated  in  school — in  proportion  to  his 
time — ^in  a  brie^  concise  and  neat  manner.  Besides,  the  well  directed  pupil  will 
voluntarily  and  eagerly  occupy  himself  with  nature,  look  with  interest  and 
intelligence  at  plants^  stones,  etc.,  and  collect  them. 

11.  Ebw  does  an  able  teacher  distinguish  himself  in  this  study? 

1%e  able  teacher  takes  pains  with  his  school  every  where,  and  particularly  in 
this  branch;  all  energy,  punctuality  and  vivacity,  must  be  applied  here,  if 
instruction  is  not  to  be  a  dead  and  dry  mechanism. 

12.  WTuii  distinguishes  a  painstaking  {strebsamen)  teacher? 

The  able  teacher  is  found  out  at  school,  the  painstaking  one  at  home.  There 
are  certain  branches  which  are  soon  done  with.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with 
natural  history ;  he  who  is  devoted  to  it,  must  follow  its  own  path  of  progress. 
The  teacher  must  never  cease  to  study,  to  make  excursions,  experiments,  col- 
lections, etc.,  to  search,  to  listen,  to  observe  and  investigate. 

13.  What  characterizes  the  inspiring  (ffeistanregende)  teacher  ? 

He  is  distinguished  by  a  happy  development  of  sound  talents,  love  of  study, 
and  devotion  to  his  vocation.  By  force  of  application  every  one  may  acquire 
the  necossary  knowledge,  for  nature  is  every  where.  If  the  able  teacher  shows 
himself  at  school,  the  painstaking  teacher  principally  at  home, — ^there  flows 
fix)m  the  inspiring  teacher  every  where  something  that  indeed  can  not  be  com- 
pletely gained  by  study  and  application;  but  an  earnest  will  accomplishes  a 
great  deal  Besides,  it  is  true,  that  as  under  the  hands  of  Midas  every  thing 
was  changed  into  gold,  so  in  the  hands  of  an  inspiring  teacher  every  thing 
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becomes  enlivened.  As  the  creatiye  mind  eyeij  where  works  attractlyelj,  so 
particularlj  in  natural  history,  zeal,  application,  lore  and  devotion,  spzisg  up 
spontaneously  in  the  pupils. 

VL    Natural  Philosophy,  by  A.  Diestkewio. 

1.  ShoM  wxiurcU  phihm)phy  U  studied  in  (^  - 
Certainly.    Shall  the  children  in  the  common  school  learn  nothing  of  weather 

and  wind,  of  thermometer  and  barometer,  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  air,  of 
raui  and  snow,  dew  and  hoar-frost,  fog  and  clouds,  lightning  and  thunder? 
shall  they  see  the  aeronaut,  travel  by  steam,  and  read  telegrapliic  news,  without 
knowing  the  how  and  the  why  ?  Sliall  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  constituents 
of  food,  and  of  the  process  of  their  stomachs  and  their  lungs  ?  Or  is  it  sufficient 
to  read  of  all  this  in  the  Reader?  He  who  answers  those  questions  in  the 
affirmative^  is  either  himself  an  ignoramus  or  a  misanthrope,  and  he  who  affirms 
the  last  knows  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  real  knowledge  is  acquired. 

2.  What  do  we  begin  with  t  and  when  does  iht  proper  instrucUon  in  naiural 
philosophy  commence? 

As  every  where,  with  showuig  single  phenomena,  with  intuitive  contemplation, 
with  oral  representation  of  what  has  been  observed,  and  reflection  thereupon. 

We  begin  with  it  in  the  intuitional  instruction  of  the  lowest  class.  The  in- 
struction in  geography  and  natural  history  develops  further  the  faculty  of  intui- 
tion,  and  in  the  highest  class  the  proper  instruction  in  this  branch  commences. 

3.  On  whai  portions  of  natural  philosophy  are  we  to  lay  stress  f 

On  all  such  as  belong  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  within  the  pupil's 
sphere ;  the  knowledge  of  the  most  common  things  is  the  chief  point 

By  this  principle  we  make  our  choice ;  we  omit,  therefore,  all  that  is  remote, 
invisible,  and  incapable  of  being  made  visible;  all  that  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  mathematical  proofs;  and  keep  within  the  field  of  immediate  observa- 
tion, stops  with  those  things  which  every  one  may  know  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  show  such  things,  as  are  not  obvious,  by  experiments  with 
simple  and  cheap  apparatus. 

4.  WhiOt  method  is  to  be  used? 

To  say  nothing  of  the  regard  for  the  individual  quality  of  the  pupil,  the 
method  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  way  in  which  man 
naturally  acquire^  his  knowledge.  Every  where  man  is  surrounded  by  natural 
phenomena;  they  happen  before  his  eyes.  These,  therefore,  must  be  opened,  in 
order  to  observe  apprehendingly,  to  remember  what  has  been  observed,  to  fix 
the  succession  of  phenomena,  and  what  is  conmion  in  a  series  of  similar  ones; 
not  only  to  learn  the  fects,  but  also  the  laws  by  which  they  happen,  and  finally, 
by  reflection,  to  discover  the  hidden  causes. 

Natural  philosophy  belongs  to  the  inductive  sciences,  i  e.,  to  those  which 
begin  with  the  knowledge  of  single  facts,  abstract  ftom  them  the  law  of  the 
process,  and  then  in  inverse  order,  deduce  the  phenomena  firom  the  causes. 

The  way,  therefore,  prescribed  by  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  history  of  natural 
philosophy,  is,  that  which  proceeds  from  observation  and  experience  to  rule  and 
law,  if  possible,  advancing  to  the  cause,  (the  so-called  regressive  method.) 

5.  Whai  is  the  aim  of  this  instruction  f 

The  knowledge  of  the  most  essential  phenomena,  by  which  man  is  surrounded, 
and  the  ability  to  explain  them,  that  is,  to  state  in  a  simple  way  their  causes. 

Most  important  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that  refers  to  weather,  and  we  expect^ 
therefore,  firom  a  graduating  pupil,  correct  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
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What  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  different  months  of  the  year? 
Which  is  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  in  our  countiy,  and  when  do  they 
usuallj  occur?  What  is  the  corresponding  state  of  temperature  in  other  coun- 
tries? What  are  its  causes?  How  do  the  Winds  originate,  where  do  the/ 
come  from,  and  go  to?  What  are  the  principal  currents  of  air  on  the 
globe?  Then*  causes?  What  weather  is  caused  bj  the  winds  in  our  country? 
To  which  winds  is  our  country  chiefly  exposed,  and  why?  Origin  of  fogs  and 
clouds  ?  What  is  dampness  ?  What  causes  rain  ?  These  and  similar  questions 
come  so  near  home  to  man,  that  it  would  prove  enormous  dullness,  if  he  did  not 
ask  them  himself  and  reflect,  on  answering  them.  No  doubt  that  jsuch  stupidity 
is  still  frequent;  but  no  one  will  doubt  what  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
common  school  in  the  premises. 

YII.  ASTBONOMY,  BT  A.  DiESTEBWEG. 

1.  Is  instruction  (ibaui  the  nature  of  the  universe  about  astronomy^  eocpedientf 
Most  certainly ;  we  require  the  same  fit>m  every  man.    To  any  one  who  does 

not  admit  that  this  is  requisite,  I  address  the  following  questions:  Has  that  man 
an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  of  his  relation  to  both,  who  is  ignorant 
of  astronomy?  or  even,  is  he  a  man?  No;  he  is  like  a  brute  confined  to  a 
narrow  sphere,  and  has  not  even  learned  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  upright 
stature,  and  of  his  sense  for  the  universe,  the  eye ;  he  has  not  enlarged  his  Ac- 
uity of  observing  beyond  the  smallest  compass,  satisfied  the  inborn  desire  of 
knowledge,  developed  his  intellect ;  he  might  be  compared  to  a  mole  that  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  light.  We  justly  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky ;  we  despise  him,  if  he  has  n^lected  an 
opportunity;  we  blame  indignantly  whatever  would  prevent  his  acquiring  that 
sublime  and  elevating  knowledge. 

2.  What  should  every  body  know  of  the  universe  f 

He  should  know  of  mfinite  space,  its  laws,  the  qualities  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  of  our  solar  system,  the  relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  the  position  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  same,  its  rotations  and  all  that  result  therefrom,  as 
years,  seasons,  day  and  night,  in  short,  the  substance  of  popular  astronomy. 

3.  Edw  is  ihepupU  to  leam  thist      ' 

By  observation — not  by  books;  for  from  these  we  get  empty  words,  hollow 
notions  and  phrases;  books  may  at  best  assist  the  preceding  instruction,  but 
they  can  never  replace  it — ask  among  the  "  educated  "  people,  what  ideas  they 
have  in  this  respect,  though  they  have  heard  of  all  and  can  talk  of  all.  The 
true,  vivid  and  moving  ideas  of  the  great  subjects  in  question  are  exclusively 
acquired  by  an  intuitive,  developing  instruction. 

4.  Whai^  therefore^  is  the  teacher  to  dot 

He  stimulates  the  pupil  to  observations ;  he  makes  him  conscious  of  what  has 
been  observed,  by  illustrative  questions  and  conversations;  he  draws  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sublime  phenomena  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night;  he  talks  over  with 
him  such  observations  as  can  be  made  daily  all  the  year  round  on  sun  and  stars ; 
he  fixes  these  observations  in  good  order,,  and  in  dear,  well  defined  propositions. 
This  is  the  first  step.  Scientifically  expressed,  the  pupil  advances  to  the  pomt 
of  view— of  what  appears  to  the  senses— of  spherical  astronomy. 

This  point  being  attauied,  considerately  and  firmly,  (we  must  know  first  what 
appears^  before  we  leam  what  is,)  then  reflection  follows,  whether  the  things 
really  are  such  as  they  appear.  The  pupil  advances  firom  appearance  to  essence 
or  nature.    This  step  is  very  important,  not  only  in  astronomy,  but  in  aU 
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tnings,  and  astronomji  for  the  yerjr  reason  that  it  furnishes  the  clearest  and 
greatest  example  of  this  important  progress  in  human  education,  is  of  inestima- 
ble value.  The  pupil  learns  the  nature  of  the  things ;  his  perceiving  is  raised 
to  knowing.  Disorder  becomes  order,  varietj  uniformity,  and  chaos  rule  and 
law.  One  power  reigns  in  the  universe,  eveiy  thing  obeys  his  laws,  and  every 
where  there  results  order,  harmony,  development,  life;  and  each  heavenly 
body  becomes  a  part  of  the  universe  in  its  infinite  sublimity  and  brightness 

It  is  worth  while,  not  only  to  hear  or  to  read  of  that,  but  to  know  and  to  un- 
derstand it.    The  pupils  now  advance  to  theoretic  and  tlie  physical  astronomy. 

At  last  there  commences  the  construction  of  the  whole,  at  least  of  our  solar 
system,  out  of  tlie  centre.  From  the  beginning,  instruction  proceeds  from  the 
periphery,  from  the  point  on  which  the  pupil  stands;  tlie  individual  is  himself 
the  centre^  around  which  every  thing  is  grouped,  and  to  which  every  thing  is 
referred ;  the  observation  is  mbjecUve.  Afterward,  it  is  made  ob^ive^  and  man 
recognizes  himselij  the  human  race  and  the  globe,  as  a  part  of  the  infinite 
universe. 

6.  What  has  the  teacher  to  attend  to  more  particularly  t 

This  necessary  instruction  being  still  uncommon,  we  may  give  here  several 
suggestions: 

(a)  He  excludes  every  thmg  that  can  not  be  brought  to  sight. 

(b)  He  goes  always  firom  observation  and  experience  over  to  reflection  and 
deduction.  Astronomy  is  an  inductive  science ;  hence  teaching  follows  the  in- 
ductive method.  The  teacher  does  not  '*  dociren,*^  (teach  or  lecture,)  he  guides ; 
he  does  not  say  one  single  sentence  that  could  not  be  found  by  the  pupils  them- 
aevee;  for  such  as  can  not  be  found  by  them — except  historical  notices — are 
not  fit  for  them. 

(c)  He  fixes  the  results  in  the  most  definite  and  pregnant  expressions. 

(cQ  He  brings  the  tliuigs  observed,  thought^  spoken  of,  to  view  on  the  black- 
board, and  directs  the  pupils  to  similar  representations.  But  he  does  not  begin 
with  drawing,  this  is  secondary  to  the  finding  of  perceptions.  He  employs 
every  where  the  pupil's  imagination ;  astronomy  is  an  excellent  means  to  lead 
it  on  a  sure  and  safe  way.  Drawing  proves  the  correctness  of  the  ideas,  therefore 
it  should  not  precede.  If  the  pupil  makes  a  correct  drawing,  it  is  the  surest 
proof  of  his  having  viewed  and  reflected  right 

(e)  He  abstains  throughout  firom  any  use  of  models,  (telluria^  lunaria,  etc.) 
They  serve  afi^rward  as  proo^  but  they  may  be  entirely  done  without.  Who 
uses  them  in  the  beginning,  is  wrong ;  who  requires  the  pupils  to  transfbr  that 
which  is  represented  by  those  models,  to  the  universe,  requires  what  is  impos- 
sible ;  nobody  succeeds.  The  value  of  models,  even  pf  the  best,  is  very  much 
confined.  They  show  the  apparent  things  better  than  the  real ;  but  even  for 
the  former  they  are  not  necessary.  The  teacher  may  sometimes,  by  means  of 
fik  larger  and  smaller  globe,  a  candle,  eta,  represent  every  thing  needed. 
But  the  perception  and  representation  of  what  is  going  on  in  space,  even  with 
0hut  eyes,  is  what  is  indispensable,  because  it  is  the  principal  thmg.  Whoever 
does  not  succeed  so  far,  does  not  really  know  or  understand. 

He  who  wants  to  know  more,  may  read  my  "Astronomical  Geography,"  (AstrO' 
nomiache  Geographic^)  fifth  edition,  Berlin,  1855,  1^  thaler.  (We  may  add,  that 
Ibis  book  of  Diesterweg's  is  universally  considered  as  a  master-piece  of 
«i©tbod,— Ed,) 
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"VTIL    QBoanAPHT.    By  Abbbnbops. 

1.  Whai  are  (he  principles  on  which  the  present  Tnefhods  of  teaching  geography 
mrebasedf 

Thej  are  intimately  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  education.  Some 
consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  from  a  general  view  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
gfun  at  first  a  general  outline^ — a  scaffold,  by  means  of  which  the  building  may 
be  gradually  constructed  in  all  its  details, — ^and  this  m  such  a  way  that  the  pupil 
shall  remam  always  conscious  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole, 
and  that  the  latter  itself  shall  gradually  be  made  more  and  more  perspicuous  in 
all  respects. 

Others  think  that  the  beginner  should  first  be  led  into  a  sphere  commensurate 
with  his  faculties,  near  to  him  and  capable  of  being  surveyed  by  his  bodily  eye ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  made  familiar  with  it,  in  order  to  sharpen  his  sight  and 
tongue  for  the  later  geographical  perceptions,  and  the  intellect  for  the  relatioiu 
more  and  more  complicated.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  boundaries  of  this  field 
should  be  gradually  extended,  to  give  his  growing  powers  more  extended  exer- 
cise, until,  at  last,  in  the  highest  grade  of  his  studies,  the  whole  earth  is  con- 
sidered in  all  its  various  relations.* 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mere  observing,  hearing  and  speaking 
of  geographical  matter,  does  not  give  thorough  knowledge ;  that  it  is  requisite 
to  appeal  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  pupils  themselves,  and  to  cause 
them  gradually  to  complete  drawn  or  pictured  representations  of  the  localities 
studied.  This  method  they  say  is  not  only  m  harmony  with  the  juvenile  inclina- 
tion to  such  work,  but  gives  an  indelible  knowledge  of  what  is  pictured,  par- 
ticularly of  its  relations  of  form  and  surface ;  which  will  serve  as  a  solid  basis 
for  all  further  instruction. 

On  these  three  foundations  rest  the  ideas  of  the  geographical  methods  now  m 
use, — the  analytical,  synthetical  and  constructive,  (drawing,)  method,  each  of 
which,  in  practice,  admits  of  various  modifications. 

2.  W?uU  are  (he  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  analytical 
method  t 

One  advantage  that  should  not  be  undervalued  is,  that  it  designedly  keeps  in 
view  the  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  whole,  so  that,  fh>m 
the  beginning,  all  discontinuance  of  the  perceptions  is  avoided.  It  most  carefully 
regards  especially  the  topical  and  physical  elements,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
graphic  representation.    It,   however,  has  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  it 

*  Raunfwr,  in  his  **Contribytioiu  tc  Ptdagogy^'^  Imi  a  valuable  chapter  on  teaohing  foography, 
which  will  be  found  entire  in  Barnard's  *'Jimeriean  Jokmal  of  EdHeation^**  Vol.  VIII ,  p.  111—132. 
He  guards  teachers  against  the  tiw  frequent  or  extreme  application  of  Rousseau's  suggestions,  that 
the  walks  of  children  should  supply  lenons  for  mafi-drawing  in  the  school-room,  lest  the  schol- 
ars begin  to  look  on  themtelTes  as  peripatetic  ieseone,  and  get  a  dislike  to  geographical  reading  and 
study.  He  advises  the  use  of  the  map  of  the  oity  or  town  in  which  scholars  reside,  aa  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  maps  and  even  the  globe.  He  advises  that  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers,  as  they  help  to  fix  the  great  facts  of  history;  and  of  eitiea, 
a»  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  men..  Their  sitee  seldom  change;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
name  of  a  city  once  great  end  flourishing  never  disappears  from  the  earth  orfVom  human  history. 
The  poetic  aide  of  this  study  should  be  cultivated ;  and  the  reading  of  tvavela,  and  of  the  newt  ol 
the  day,  and  the  transactions  of  commerce,  should  be  associated  with  it. 
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forces  upon  the  pupil  the  perception  of  the  whole,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  jet 
able  to  comprehend  it  fiiUj ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  understand  the  general 
relations  of  climate,  soil,  produce,  eta  It  is  impoeable  to  carry  the  beginner 
along  at  once  in  all  the  collateral  studies,  e.  ^.,  in  natural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  these  elements.  Many  things  consequently 
remain  an  imdigested  mass,  gathered  and  retained  merely  in  the  hope  of  future 
imderstanding. 

3.  By  whom  has  ihe  omaiyHcaX  meihod  been  particularly  recommendedt 

The  *' philanthropist,"  Guts-Muths,  has,  in  his  "Essay  on  methodical  instruc- 
tion in  geography,"  (VerswJi aner MeOwdik des  geographischsa  Unkrrichta^  1845,) 
exclusively  advocated  the  analytical  method,  which  is  also  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  scientific  worka  (See  Berghaus,  Boon,  Kalkstein,  Rode,  Barth, 
Viehoff,  etc.)  Some  have  attempted  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  analysis,  by 
dividing  the  material  into  appropriate  courses. 

4.  In  what  respect  lias  the  syntheUcal  meOiod  of  teaching  geography  unquegiUm- 
dyle  vahiA. 

In  that,  according  to  correct  principles  of  pedagogy,  a  small  and  easily  com- 
prehensible space  is  treated  at  the  outset;  that  the  most  "concrete"  things^ 
easily  understood  by  the  children,  form  the  ground-work  of  further  instruction : 
that  these  small  districts  or  parts  are  by  this  method  made  vividly  distinct 
wholes,  the  gradual  extension  of  which,  and  its  increasing  variety,  are  well 
accommodated  to  the  graduid  development  of  the  pupil's  mind.  The  subjects 
and  relations  thus  learned  are  at  the  same  time  the  elements  of  all  geographical 
instruction.  Moreover,  by  this  method  the  pupil  gains,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  in  an  orderly  way,  a  desirable  &miliarity  with  his  native  place  and  country; 
and  in  case  the  extent  of  his  studies  has  to  be  curiailed,  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  would  be  omitted,  rather  than  those  with  which  the  scholar  and  his 
life  are  closely  connected,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  most  important  to  him. 
This  method,  likewise,  admits  of  laying  out  definite  courses.  However,  the 
strict  and  complete  carrjring  out  of  it,  would  lead  to  an  improper  extension  of 
the  field  to  be  gone  through,  and  might,  by  tiresome  repetition,  cause  other 
disadvantages. 

6.  Who  advocate  (he  ayrUhetical  method  t 

Charles  Ritter,  (see  Guts-Muths,  BHUoihek;)  Henning,  "Guide  to  methodical 
instruction  in  geography;"  {Leiifaden  zu  emem  methodischen  unterricht  in 
der  geographic^  1812;)  Harnisch,  "Geography,"  (WeUkunde;)  Diesterweg, 
"Introduction  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,"  {Anleitung  zu  emem 
meChodischen  unterricht  in  der  geogrogf>hie;)  and  Ziemann,  "Geographical  instruo- 
tion  in  the  burger  schools,  ((hographische  unterricht  in  BOrgerschvkn^  1833.) 

6.   Whai  is  to  he  thought  of  a  oomJbvMUion  of  these  two  methods  f 

Strict  consistency  in  either  of  them  leads  inevitably  to  many  inconveniences. 
Tlierefore,  we  must  either  follow  one  in  the  main  and  make  all  kmds  of  excep- 
tional uses  of  the  other,  or  contrive  to  combine  them  judiciously.  It  is  a  great 
concession  made  to  the  synthetical  method  by  the  analytical,  that  the  latter 
should  permit,  as  introductory  to  the  proper  geographical  course,  a  preliminary 
one,  to  include  observation  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  objects ;  drawing  easy 
sketches  of  the  school-room,  house,  garden,  etc.;  mstniction  m  measures  of 
length  and  breadth,  (if  possible  hi  the  open  air ;)  experiments  in  sketchhig  the 
neighborhood  from  an  elevated  point,  with  estimates  of  area  by  eye,  on  a  small 
scale,  (for  children  of  1-8  years;)  and  geographical  mstniction  on  the  native 
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country,  (provinoo  or  state,)  with  an  occaBional  exposition  of  the  elementary 
geographical  conoeptiona.  Bormann,  who  tries  to  oombine  the  best  parts  of  the 
two  methods,  makes  the  first  described  preliminary  course,  (somewhat  modified, 
and  with  the  addition  of  obserrations  of  the  most  simple  phenomena  of  the  sky,) 
h\a  first  course ;  giving  in  the  second  a  view  of  the  globe,  with  instruction  upon 
its  principal  imaginary  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  them,  with  a  general  view  of 
Europe,  and  a  particular  one  of  Germany ;  advancing  in  the  third  course,  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  Germany,  followed  by  a  view  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean and  extra-European  countries.  Such  a  combination  may  be  considered  as 
appropriate  and  practical ;  still  it  is  not  the  only  one  possible. 

T.   W?uU  are  the  advarUages  of  the  conaimctive,  (drawing^)  method  t 

The  drawing  method  proposes^  by  construction  of  maps,  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  such  construction,  before  all  regular  teaching,  to  Aimish  the  basis 
and  means  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  It  places  especial  value  on  the 
creative  activity  of  the  pupils ;  and  upon  such  an  impression  of  the  pictures 
drawn,  that  this  may  be  indelible  and  vivid  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  form  the 
foundation  on  which  future  geographical  teaching  shall  rest  The  accuracy  and 
strictness  which  this  method  gives  in  fixing  and  enlarging  the  forms  is  unques- 
tionably very  valuable,  for  very  much  depends  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  forms.  A  designedly  and  gradufd  advance  from  the  most  general  ground- 
forms  to  the  more  correct  contours,  and  filling  them  out  afterward  with 
details  of  surface,  is  quite  correspondent  with  pedagogical  principles.  This 
method,  however,  requires  Sax  too  much  -  in  the  way  of  accurate  memory  of 
numerous  localilies  laid  down.  Geography  contains  still  many  other  things  of 
essential  value,  for  which  there  would  scarcely  remain  sufficient  time  and 
interest 

8.  How  is  (his  construcHve  meOiod  usually  carried  oui  in  detaUf 

Agren,  general  text-book.  Part  1,  Physical  Geography,  (AUgemeines 
Lehrbueh:  physische  I>rdbeschreibung,)  Berlin,  1832,  would  first  have  the 
maps  of  the  two  hemispheres  drawn,  on  a  planispherical  projection.  Some 
characteristic  points,  (capes,  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,)  are  then  to  be  fixed  and 
joined  by  straight  lines,  to  gain  a  sort  of  ground-plan  of  the  area.  The  formation 
of  the  coast  comes  next,  and  afterward  the  parts  of  the  surface  are  put  in, — all 
by  fixed  and  defined  rule&  This  method,  therefore,  distinguishes  between 
description  of  the  coast  and  of  the  surfiice. 

Kapp,  "Course  of  Geographical  Drawing,"  (Lehrgang  der  Zeichnendea 
Erdkundej)  Minden,  1 837,  takes  the  square  form  as  a  basis,  and  likewise  assumes 
some  characteristic  points  in  the  same,  which  he  joins  at  first  by  straight  lines, 
until  successive  corrections  give  the  right  representation. 

Elloden  rejects  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  right  map.  According  to  him 
it  must  be  drawn  accurately  fix>m  the  very  beginning  by  aid  of  some  determining 
lines. 

Canstein  takes  neither  the  whole  geographical  net  of  lines  nor  the  form  of  a 
square ;  but  any  convenient  geometrical  figures,  as  triangles,  rectangles,  circles, 
etc.,  and  uses  but  few  meridians  and  parallel  circles.  He  admits  no  copying, 
nor  does  he  aim  at  strict  accuracy  in  all  determinations  of  boundaries  and 
directions. 

Lohse  keeps  to  the  normal  directions  of  the  rivers;  has  copies  made  from  a 
given  model-drawing,  and  requires  a  memory  of  what  has  been  drawn. 
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Oppermann,  "  Guide  to  Geographical  Instruction,''  (Xetf/euien  zum  geographiB- 
dim  wUerriehl^)  gives  the  pupils  the  right  maps,  ready  made,  in  accurate 
contours,  has  these  contours  painted  over  in  the  succession  in  which  the 
countries  occur  in  the  lessons,  and  then  the  detuls  of  the  surface  put  in. 

Kloden's  method,  (see  above,)  seems  to  be  the  best  On  the  plan  of  Bormann 
and  Vogel,  the  pupils  have  skeleton  maps,  with  the  chief  positions  alreadj 
marked,  (see  the  maps  of  Vogel,  Freihold,  Holle,  eta,)  and  gradually  draw  the 
correct  maps. 

9.  To  what  limiiaiians  is  (he  constructive  method  suHbjed  in  (he  common  schools  t 
The  drawing  of  maps,  (by  which  must  not  be  understood  mechanical  copy- 
ing,) can  not  of  course  begin  until  the  scholars  have  skill  in  drawing  genenUly 
sufficient  to  construct  a  relatively  correct  map  with  some  success.  But  g^eo- 
graphlcal  instruction  itself  can  not  be  put  off  until  that  time ;  therefore,  draw- 
ing maps  can  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning,  but  must  take  its  place  in  a  higher 
grade.  Again,  unless  geography  is  to  occupy  all  the  study  and  leisure  time  of 
the  pupils  with  making  neat  maps,  not  entire  atlases^  but  only  a  few  maps, 
can  be  drawn,  (that  of  the  native  province  and  country,  of  one  or  another 
country  of  Europe,  of  Palestine,  eta;  but  scarcely,  with  advantage,  the  two 
planispheres.)  At  school,  there  is  not  time  to  draw  every  thing,  and  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  better  used  in  other  things,  since  map-drawing,  an  excellent 
aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that  instruction  itself. 

10.  What  is  the  proper  introduction  to  teaching  geography  t 

It  must  be  preceded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  with  the  geographical  objects  there,  a«  well  as  by 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  maps,  and  thus  of  elementary  conceptions,  for  the 
sake  of  conversing  on  the  same ;  else  the  pupil  can  not  understand  clearly  nor 
advance  successAilly. 

11.  What  is  the  vaiue  of  a  preliminary  course^  ( VorcursuSj)  intended  exdusivdy 
for  explaining  the  fandamentai  conceptions  f 

Those  conceptions  are  indispensable ;  but  to  bring  them  all  together  in  an  es- 
pecial course  and  to  premise  them  to  further  instruction,  is  a  pedagogical  mistake, 
more  inexcusable,  in  proportion  as  the  course  is  more  extended  and  abstract 
In  the  same  measure  as  instruction  proceeds,  the  detail  and  quantity  of  accurate 
geographical  notions  may  increase.  But  the  beginning  is  sufficiently  taken  up 
by  the  first  and  most  general  of  them,  which  are  to  be  immediately  applied. 
Excessive  and  premature  expansion  is  injurious  instead  of  usefbl.  Much  more 
is  to  be  gained  by  actual  observation  of  the  elements  of  the  neighboring  land- 
scape, with  a  view  of  frequent  application  afterward. 

12.  What  are  the  practical  details  requisite  in  geography  f 

There  is  much  to  be  observed,  compared,  understood,  deduced,  combined, 
impressed,  represented.  These,  therefore,  must  be  cared  for,  in  teaching.  The 
means  of  observation  ought  to  be  used  in  manifold  ways,  in  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  image  of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  countries,  and  to  illustrate  and 
fix  the  same  by  all  sorts  of  proper  comparisons  of  the  portions  treated. 

The  teacher's  statements  should  be  clear,  careful,  stimulating,  graphic,  and 
definite;  ought  to  leave  the  map  only  exceptionally;  and  should  be  adapted  to 
fix  the  image  in  the  pupil's  mind.  He  must  show  how  to  draw  conclusions 
ttom  given  natural  conditions,  to  infer  elements  fVom  given  relations,  to  transfer 
the  relations  of  the  neighborhood  to  distant  countries,  and  to  combme  partial 
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noiionB  into  a  whole.  So  fiy,  the  teacher*8  work  is  substantially  thai  of  com- 
mnnication.  Mere  reading,  or  miintemipted  talking,  does  not  in  the  least 
aooomplish  the  right  work  of  gec^^phical  instruction. 

The  next  important  object  is  drilling,  by  a  repeated  review  in  the  same  order, 
or  by  an  appropriate  course  over  similar  fields,  by  exhibiting  sufficient  represent- 
ations of  objects  which  can  be  impressed  only  mechanically,  by  imaginary 
travels  with  or  without  the  map,  by  drawing  maps  from  memory,  by  written 
answers  to  principal  questions,  etc  Hence,  it  follows  that  teaching  geography 
requires  manifold  efforts,  and  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  geographer  and 
an  able  teacher,  to  be  very  successful. 

1 3.  Wfud  position  in  geographical  instruciion  is  due  io  reading  from  (he  map  f 
At  present  it  is  no  longer  sufficient,  with  text-book  in  hand,  to  merely  point 

on  the  map,  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  book, — situation  and  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, beds  of  rivers,  chams  of  mountains,  places  of  cities,  etc.  The  teacher 
must  know  how  to  read  maps,  and  to  teach  them;  i  &,  not  only  to  describe  what 
figures  and  in  what  order  and  connection  they  stand  on  the  map,  but  to  translate 
the  map,  line  by  line,  into  the  real  world,  in  order  that  this  be  fmthfully  impressed 
in  the  mind,  to  be  at  any  time  reconstructed  fix>m  it  He  must  understand  the 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  map,  and  know  how  to 
exhibit  them  in  an  orderly  and  appropriate  way,  as  we  read  a  book.  In  reading 
a  book,  it  does  not  suffice  to  find  out  the  letters,  to  comprehend  the  single 
words  and  their  conceptions,  but  the  whole  idea  must  be  clearly  understood  and 
reproduced.  The  study  of  Jthe  map  ought  to  render  a  great  deal  of  the  usual 
contents  of  the  geographical  text-books  quite  superfluous,  that  thQ  pupil  may 
not  ding  slavislily  to  the  dead  letters  of  the  text-book,  but  may  depend  on  the 
lively  picture  of  a  good  map.    (See  Bormann  and  Sydow  on  reading  maps.) 

14.  Whai  is  the  value  of  the  "  comparative  method  "  of  teaching  geography  f 

If  the  material  were  such  that  all  parts  of  it  should  be  learnt  quite  separately 
from  each  other,  it  would  not  be  worth  whUe  to  use  this  method;  for  the  gain 
in  mental  cultivation  would  be  small.  But  since  numerous  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  many  countries,  it  is  natural,  even  for  externally  fitcilitating 
the  understanding,  to  try,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  countries,  to 
know  the  nature  of  both  countries  and  the  effect  of  those  conditions  on  nature 
Situation,  boundary,  mze,  elevation,  watering,  climate,  produce,  population, 
means  of  commerce  and  travel,  etc.,  and  many  other  subjects,  are  suitable  for 
comparisons.  The  comparison  itself  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  object, 
induces  more  acute  observations,  memory,  reflection,  a  sagacious  detection  of 
differences,  and  becomes  thus  an  efficient  means  of  cultivating  the  mind.  It  is 
this  which  makes  geography  a  refreshing  as  well  as  scientific  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  since  the  mastering  of  a  more  or  less  extended  scientific  apparatus  in 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  However,  even  in  a  small  sphere  and  at  the  first 
beginning,  these  comparisons  may  be  used,  and  then,  as  the  studenVs  horizon 
gradually  expands,  they  will  become  more  various,  attractive  and  mstructive, 
and  will  preserve  the  mind  fhmi  that  fiugmentary  and  mechanical  learning,  by 
which  the  end  can  not  be  attained. 

15.  What  success  may  he  expected  from  geographical  pictures  f 

Maps  are  but  symbols  of  real  nature :  they  represent  by  a  hieroglyphic  type 
a  number  of  natural  elements  for  large  territories,*  without  being  able  to  represent 
correctly  the  real  olijects  of  small  areas.  But,  a  well-designed  and  sufficiently 
copious  collection  of  vivid  and  correct  pictures,  on  an  appropriate  scale,  well 
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colored,  oontaining  monntains,  Talleys,  pltuna,  xiYera,  woods,  prairies,  fields, 
houses,  bridges,  ships,  men,  animals,  etc.;  or  a  choice  collection  representing 
the  cooperating  elements  of  nature  in  the  most  various  places,  in  all  zones, 
would  be  in  a  high  degree  instructive  for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Then  the 
eye  might  survey  the  whole  landscape  of  natural  and  human  life  in  its  mutuality 
and  connection,  and  would  bring  near  the  characteristics  of  the  most  distant 
countries ;  nearer  than  is  possible  by  the  most  vivid  description  in  words  with  the 
map  only.  For  beginners,  such  pictures  would  be  distracting;  but,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  instruction,  nothing  could  be  more  usefiiL  They  would  en- 
liven the  oral  descriptions,  and  their  impression  would  endure  for  life.  With 
this  conviction,  some  editors  of  maps,  (see  YogeVs  Atlas,)  have  renewed  the 
illustrations  of  maps,  common  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  by  no  means 
merely  for  mere  ornament,  and  have  added  marginal  designs  from  the  natural 
history  of  the  world.  Even  in  mathematico  and  physico-geographical  maps, 
(see  Bergfaaus*  Physical  Atlas,)  this  idea  is  made  use  of 

1 6.  What  is  (he  value  of  the  sthcdUed  characteristic  pictures^  (Chabacterbildeb?) 
It  maybe  said,  briefly,  that  the  geographical  Charojcierbilder^  I  e.,  character- 
istic representations  or  descriptions  of  certain  districts,  afford  a  sensible  view  of 
the  real  life  of  nature,  by  developing,  as  upon  a  single  characteristic  locality 
of  the  globe,  by  the  use  of  elements  found  elsewhere,  with  some  modifications, 
the  totality  of  this  life  in  its  various  respects  and  relation&  By  a  well-selected 
succession  of  such  representations,  the  sections,  as  it  were,  of  a  picture  of  the 
whole  earth,  are  given,  and  may  afterward  be  joined  into  a  whole.  If  they  are 
written  ably  and  sensibly,  they  have,  besides  their  geographical  importance,  a 
great  influence  on  Aesthetic  and  linguistic  education.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  near  or  distant  countries  are  to  be  chosen,  since  the  latter  contain  the 
greater  number  of  unknown  things ;  but  practical  teachers  will  prefer  to  begin 
with  what  lies  nearest^  and  must,  therefore,  be  most  important  for  every  one ; 
as  moreover  this  material  contains  enough  to  be  learned  by  a  beginner.  (See 
VogeFs  and  Grube's  "  Chara^terbQdery) 

17.  Whai  position  should  he  aUowed  to  the  geography  of  civUizaHony  (cuUurge<h 
graphief) 

It  is  not  the  earth,  with  its  life,  but  man  upon  it,  with  his  life,  which  is  most 
interesting  to  man.  The  former  interests  us  only  on  account  of  its  intimate 
oonnection  with  the  latter.  To  explain  this  connection  is  the  difiBcult  problem 
of  ^  culture-geography;'*  which,  for  working  out  all  the  most  different  influences 
of  life  and  nature  into  a  transparent  and  ingenious  whole,  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  power,  and  has  its  place,  if  anywhere,  only  at  the  end  of  geo- 
gn^hical  instruction.  Several  movements  of  the  human  race  must  be  discussed 
previously,  and  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  them  is  probably  in  all  cases 
very  doubtful  with  scholars  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it. 

1.  Guts-Muths,  (Versuich^  <fcc)  Weimar,  1845.  See  above,  No.  3,  analytical 
method. 

18.  Whxd  works  on  meffiodie  instruction  in  geography  are  partictdarly  wm(h 
considering  t 

2.  LUdde,  "Methods  in  Geography,"  {Die  mefhodik  der  Brdkunde,)  Mag^ 
debnrg,  1842.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  wants  of  common  schools,  but  gives 
academic  instruction. 

3   Zeune,  "The  three  steps  in  Geography,"  (Die  drei  stufm  der  erdkunde^ 
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Berlin,  1844^  aims  at  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Btrictlj  scientific  mstraction 
on  the  basis  of  a  natoral  view  of  the  earth,  (in  opposition  to  the  historical ;) 
which  character  also  predominates  in  Zenne's  Gcm. 

4.  Henning,  '*  Guide  to  methodical  instruction  in  geography,*^  {Leitfaden  heim 
methodMcben  wUerridU  in  dor  geographies)  Iferten,  1812.  See  Pioneers  of  the 
qmthetical  method,  No.  5. 

6.  Ziemann.    See  above,  No.  6. 

6.  Gk)rbrich,  "  Introduction  to  geographical  instruction  in  common  schools,** 
(AfUeHung  zum  erdhundlichm  Vhterrichi  m  dsr  VoOcaKhtde,)  Wien,  (Vienna,) 
1853.    A  synthelioal  method ;  plain  and  dear. 

*l.  Otto,  '*  Universal  method  of  geograpMcal  instruction,  "(J.S^em«tfleme(7^Mit% 
dea  geographiaehen  UrUerrichts,)  Erfurt,  1839.  Adheres  to  Guts-Muths,  but 
uses  the  advantages  of  the  synthetical  method. 

8.  Agren.    See  above.  No.  8 ;  constructive  method. 

0.  Kapp.    See  No.  8. 

10.  Ganstein,  "  Attempt  at  a  fi^e  delineation  of  the  physical  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  by  a  simple  method  of  construction,"  (AfUeHung^  die  physiachen  Erdraume 
miUelei  einfacher  Oorwtrudion  aus  fireier  Band  tu  entwerfen^)  Berlin,  1835.  See 
No.  8. 

See  also,  the  introductions  to  Hamisch's  "WettX»9u2e,"  and  Diesterweg*s 
^^Rheiiyprovinzen;"  the  essays  in  Mager^s  pedagogical  *'J?«vtte,"  1840  and  1841; 
in  the  ^*  SckulblaU  der  pravim  Bmndenburgj"  184*7  and  1850;  m  Low's  peda- 
gogical ^^  Monaiachrifl,^*  1847;  in  the  programme  of  Bender's  Institute,  in 
Weinheim,  1850;  m  the  General  School  Gazette  of  Darmstadt,  1845;  (see 
Finger^  "Instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  native  country,"  (Uhterricht  in 
der  Eeimathkunde^)  Lei^gs  1844;)  in  the  pedagogical  "t7aAr««&erieA4,"  of  Nacke 
I.,  in.,  v.,  YIIT.,  1846-^3.  A  historical  exposition  of  geographical  methodology 
is  found  in  Zeune*s  "Views  of  the  Earth,'*  (ErdanncfUeUj)  and  a  compilation 
of  the  "  Latest  views  upon  geography  and  their  application  to  school  instruc- 
tion," (Neuesten  Anaickien  wm  der  Erdkunde  vnd  ihrer  Anwendung  auf  den 
8(Jiubmierrichi,)  in  Lichtenstem's  book  with  that  tiUe. 

19.   WTiai  hooka  on  maihemaUcal  geography  are  (heheatf 

1.  Diesterweg,  "  Astronomical  geography  and  popular  knowledge  of  the 
Heavens,"  {Aatronomiache  geographie  undpoptddre  Eimrndskwnde,)  BerUn,  1855. 
5  editions.    The  best  of  alL 

2.  Wiegand,  "Principles  of  mathematical  geography,'*  {Grundriaa  der  maOi/a- 
moHachen  geographie^)  Halle,  1853.    Practical  and  good. 

3.  Brettnor,  "  Mathematical  Geography,"  {Maihemaiiache  geographie^)  Breslau, 
1850.    Quite  practical  and  popular. 

The  chapters  concerning  mathematical  geography  are  excellent  in  Raumer*s 
"  Manual  of  Universal  Geography,"  {Lehrbuch  der  aSgemeinen  geographie^)  Leip- 
zig, 1848;  in  Boon's  greater  geographical  work,  "The  earth,  its  races  and 
states,"  (Erd,  Vdlker^  und  Siaaien-kunde ;)  and  in  Berghaus* "  Rudiments  of  Geogra- 
phy, in  five  books,"  {Cfrundriaa  der  geographie  tn  fui^  Buehem^)  Breslau,  1840, 

Of  books  on  popular  astronomy,  very  good  ones  are  Kaiser's  "  Starry  Heav- 
ens,** (Siemenhifhmel^)  very  clear;  Littrow*s  "Wonders  of  the  Heavens,** 
{Wunder  dea  Himmela;)  Stem's  "Knowledge  of  the  Heavens,"  (Ewmdahmde;) 
Schuke's  Astronomy;  Madler's  Popular  Astronomy;  Hartmann's  Urania;  and 
Ally's  and  Brande*8  Lectures  on  Astronomy. 
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20.  What  hooka  on  phyHcaX  geogrx^y  may  lie  reoommendedf 
Berghaua,  Boon,  Baomer,  Rougemont,  Kalkstein,  Gujot,  Gats-Muths,  Ewald, 
Somenrille,  Reuschle,  K.  Y,  Hoflbaanii,  W.  Hoffinaim,  Scbouw ;  besides,  the 
"  CJiaraderhilder  "  of  Grube  and  Vogel,  and  shorter  works  by  Viehoff;  Corne- 
lius, Ball,  Buff;  Atzerodt,  Gambibler,  Gude,  eta 

2 1  What  iexirbooks  on  political  geography  cure  the  most  popular  f 
The  number  of  politico-statistical  geographies  is  enormous.  As  most  promi- 
nent, we  may  name  those  of  Yolter,  Boon,  Schacht ;  as  very  common,  those  of  Bor- 
maim,  Daniel,  Selten,  Yoigt,  Yolger,  Seydlitz,  K.  A.  Hofihiann,  Zachariae,  Stein- 
Horschehnann ;  as  shorter  ones,  those  of  L&ben,  Stahlberg,  Mobus,  Ohlert, 
Petersen;  as  very  good,  those  of  Bhode  and  Barth;  as  larger  ones,  those  of 
Ungewitter,  Blanc,  Wappaens,  W.  HofTmann,  etc 

The  new  discoveries  are  found  in  Froriep^s  "  Almanac,"  (Jahrbuch ;)  in  Berg- 
haus'  Jahrbuch;  in  LOdde's  "  Gazette  of  Geography,"  (ZeUschrift  fur  Erdhjmd^]) 
in  Gumprechfs  Zeitschrift;  in  Petermann's  "Contributions,"  " Mittheilungen." 

22.  WTiat  works  are  there  upon  Geography  of  the  native  country  t 

Not  so  many  as  might  be  expected.  For  the  geography  of  Prussia,  Schneider, 
Schmidt,  Uvermann,  Yossnack,  Natzmer;  for  that  of  Germany,  Guts-Muths, 
Hoffmann,  Winderlich,  Billig,  Curtmann,  Vogel,  Duller,  etc. 

23.  Which  maps  are  the  best  t 

The  wall-maps,  (wandkarten^)  of  Sydow,  Boost,  K.  Y.  Hoffmann,  Stillpnagel, 
Grimm,  Holle,  Winkelmann,  eta;  the  hand  and  school-maps  of  Sydow,  Berg- 
haus,  B.  and  TIl  lichtenstem,  Yolter,  Stieler,  Bauerkeller,  Grimm,  Eiepcrt, 
Kutscheit,  Winkelmann,  Roost,  Glaser,  Wagner,  Piatt,  HoUe,  Yoigt,  Gross, 
Yogel,  Schuberth.  For  physical  geography,  Berghaus'  Physical  Band  AHaSj 
and  his  Schulatlas^  are  dassical;  and  Bromme's  Atlas,  to  Humboldt's  Kosmos, 
yery  good.* 

IX.    HinoBT.  BtAbbenbodb. 

1.  What  are  (he  maierial  conditions  reqnisite  to  make  history  an  important  means 
of  mental  cultivation  t 

The  material  ought  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  standing 
and  wants  of  the  pupil,  to  be  formed  into  a  well-systematized  whole,  and  to  be 
so  used  in  teaching  that,  by  its  vividness  and  truth,  as  well  as  by  its  attractiYe- 
ness  for  the  juvenile  mind,  it  may  arouse  and  strengthen,  improve  morally, 
prepare  the  pupil  worthily  for  practical  life,  and  nourish  in  him  a  Christian  spirit 
Of  course,  the  character  of  the  nation  to  which  the  pupil  belongs,  is  prominently 
to  be  considered. 

2.  What  personal  conditions  influence  the  cultivating  power  of  the  study  of 
history  t 

As  the  totality  of  the  pupil's  individuality  requires,  in  historical  oonstroction, 
great  regard,  and  as  very  much  depends  on  the  tact  with  which  his  mental 
powers  are  nourished,  so  the  efffect  of  history  on  his  mind  depends  even  more 
on  the  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher.  Unless  he  possesses,  together  with 
the  requlate  extemid  skill,  a  sufiSdent  knowledge  of  history,  true  piety,  and  a 

Nora.  Especial  rtvlewtof  a  ton$  Dumber  of  boeii  and  mapa  are  tn  Nacke'a  **  EdaoaUoaal 
Annual,"  {Ptdagog.  JahrteberickU)  I.,  III^  V.,  VII.,  and  in  Klfiden'a  review  of  mod«m 
maps  to  the  *  School  Gazette  of  Brandenburf,"  {SchulNatt  dttprvoint  Brandenburg;^  IMS 
and  1816. 
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noble  heart;  and  imlefB,  besidea  being  a  man  of  veracity,  he  has  acquired  comkA' 
enlions  impartiality  and  the  drcomspect  calmnem  of  a  dear  judgment^  he  caa 
not  hope  that  his  pupils  will  experience  the  cultiyating  power  of  histoiy, 

3.  What  are  ihe  leading  (Jiaractenstica  of  (he  pr(^ 

The  most  essential  of  these  materials  are,  a^  the  political,  nnder  certain  modi- 
fications, particularly  that  of  the  native  country;  b,  history  of  civilization,  mider 
some  limitations;  particularly,  that  of  the  Christian  church.  Though  the  ma- 
terial chosen  under  either  of  these  heads  may  be  throughout  kept  asunder,  and» 
in  fact,  has  been  so  very  often  in  historical  works,  yet  an  appropriate  combina- 
tion of  the  two  for  construction  must  be  recommended,  since  they  supplement 
one  another  usefully,  and,  in  practice,  admit  quite  well  of  this  mutual  compensa- 
tion. Our  Qcrman  youth  need,  above  all,  the  history  of  G^ermany,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  the  attention  sliould  be  fixed  on  the  ecdesiastical,  sdentifio^ 
and  artistical  development,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  nations.  Which  of  the  two  sides,  and  in  what  proportion,  is  to 
predominate,  depends  on  the  particular  wants  of  the  pupUs:  still  the  history 
of  the  church  is  of  especial  value. 

4.  What  are  (he  principles  of  teaching  history  in  echool  f 

Historical  instruction  requires  in  all  cases  a  narrative  form.  In  proportion  to 
age  and  ability,  the  narrative  will  have  the  character  either  of  biography  and 
monography,  or  will  represent,  in  chronological  order,  definite  groups  of  histori- 
cal &ctB  in  their  interior  connection ;  without  any  exaltation  of  the  authors  of 
the  events  very  high  above  the  common  level  of  life.  In  either  case  the  teacher 
may  choose  an  ethnographical,  or  a  synchronistical  order.  The  pragmatical 
method,  right  and  important  in  itself  has  in  most  cases  at  school,  an  unsatis&o- 
tory  result,  even  in  higher  schools;  since  even  the  well-prepared  students  of  the 
gymnasia^  (colleges,)  want  the  maturity  of  life  which  must  aid  the  pragmatical 
understanding,  finally,  the  method  of  universal  history  is  quite  unsuitable  to 
schools. 

5.  Eow  have  (hose  principles  been  pradtcaUy  used  and  expressed  hOherto  t 
History  has  been,  fi'om  the  most  ancient  times,  written  and  taught  in  all 

forms.  It  has  been  a  monumental  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  whole  nations 
and  privileged  individuals.  Each  ancient  people  has,  out  of  a  certain  necessity, 
written  and  taught  its  own  history, — some  classically, — ^fbr  all  time.  Besides, 
modem  nations  have  taken  hold  of  the  history  of  other  countries,  particularly 
of  old  Greece  and  Home,  and  reflected  them  in  the  mirror  of  their  own  percep- 
tion ;  they  have  created  the  representation  of  a  history  of  the  world, — general 
history.  This  has  led  to  teaching  general  history,  either  connected  with  that  of 
the  church  or  separate  firom  it  The  almost  exclusively  "scientific"  method  of 
treating  the  same  in  writing  and  teaching  made  it  suitable  only  for  such  as  wanted 
a  "  scientific,"  (collegiate^  eta,)  education.  Others  neither  could  nor  should  learn 
it  But^  mnoe  a  common  mdination  to  aoquire  historical  knowledge  has  sprung 
up^  in  consequence  of  a  more  general  education  in  better  schools,  it  suffices  no 
longer  to  oonfine  this  instruction  to  the  disciples  of  science,  nor  to  satisfy  with 
general  notices  firom  history.  The  people^  even  in  the  lowest  dasses,  willr— and 
Bhould— partake  of  it  This  has  led  to  manifold  and  suooesaftil  attempts  to  find 
a  suitable  way  of  treating  history,  and  to  give  the  conmion  school  a  share  in  it» 
profits. 

Several  popular  and  practical  methods  of  teaching  history  have  arisen,  whidi, 
thot^h  difl^ering  in  many  respects,  agree  very  much  in  theis  fimdamentaL  ideai. 
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¥he0e  me&ods  may  be  ^Bstixigiiifihed  first,  aa  being  chieflj  reetricted,  the  one  to 
Uographiiaa  and  monographical  narrationB,  the  otherto  the  natural  and  ieimpani 
connection  of  historical  eTonts.  In  the  former  caae  the  chief  persona  and  eyenta 
to  be  spoken  of  are  at  first  arranged  bj  beginning  torn  modem  times  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  retrograde  order  to  certahi  primary  epochs,  in  order  to  review  the 
wh<^e  afterward,  fit>m  these  points^  more  thoroughly,  by  descending  in  tiie 
natnral  order  of  time.  Or,  the  most  important  phases  of  the  development  of 
national  and  political  life  are  made  the  centres  of  an  arrangement,  by  groups, 
which  treats  the  fiMts  and  persons  that  are  the  types  of  that  development, 
through  all  time,  in  definite  periods,  and  only  occasional  side-looks  are  cast  on 
cotemporaneous  events. 

In  the  other  case,  either  the  historical  material  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  divided,  according  to  its  nature  in  the  different  ages,  amongst  angle 
naitions,  (ethnographicaUy,)  fi:x>m  their  rise  till  their  fidl ;  or,  all  nations  are  treat- 
ed ffide  by  side  at  the  same  time,  in  periods,  (synchronistically,)  in  order,  on 
airiviiig  at  each  new  epoch,  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  development  of  the 
whole  human  race. 

In  both  cases  it  is  either  the  history  of  the  native  country  or  the  general  his- 
tory of  civilization,  or  that  of  the  Christian  church,  by  which  the  point  of  view 
is  regulated,  and  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  laid. 

6.  WhatareiheadiKMtageaoflhehiograpTucalmeihodf 

As  long  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  arouse  the  historical  sense  of  beginners, 
and  while  these  are  not  so  &r  advanced  as  to  understand  the  general  state  of  a 
nation,  since  their  mterest  for  individuals  preponderates,  so  long  it  is  quite  natn- 
ral and  profitable  to  Jom  all  history  substantially  with  the  biography  of  the 
representative  chief  men,  at  the  same  time  with  which  the  outlines  of  the  chief 
events  may  be  surveyed.  Even  at  a  later  stage,  the  biographical  element  has  a 
high  value,  since  it  may  give,  along  with  narratives  of  individual  experience, 
especial  relations  of  the  general  development  of  events,  such  as  facilitate  their 
understanding  and  enlarge  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  hidden  mo- 
tives of  fiicts  are  not  laid  open  to  the  historian,  until  he  has  looked  sharply  into 
the  particular  life  of  the  leading  and  codperating  hidividuals,  who  either  receive 
or  help  to  give  the  character  of  their  time.  We  may  add  the  general  human 
interest  excited  by  personal  experiences  of  life,  and  the  moral  influence  exerted 
on  susceptible  minds.  Dry  generalities  and  outlines  can  of  course  never  exdte 
such  a  lively  interest  as  good  biographical  narrations. 

7.  What  are  (he  dbjecHoneio  (he  exduHve  nseofihe  Inographieal  meOiodf 

A  mere  succession  of  separate  biographies  will  never  diow  the  real  course  of 
the  general  development  of  history;  they  are,  even  the  best,  mere  fragments 
and  portions,  but  not  history  itself  in  its  inner  moral  connection.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  the  outward  life  of  historical  persons,  as  suf&dent  fer  beginners, 
is  indeed  generallynot  difBcolt;  yet  it  is  so,  in  a  high  degree,  to  enter  into  their 
inner  life  and  character,  whence  all  their  actions  originate.  It  presupposes  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  so  much  self-denial  and  impartiality,  re- 
quires such  an  expanded  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  material  for  understsnd- 
ing  motives,  that  it  is  as  rare  to  find  good  bfDgnH[)hie8,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  those 
conditions  combined  hi  one  man.  The  usual  biographies  swarm  with  genenditiet 
;nnd  partial  judgments. 

8.  What  is  Ihevdkte  of  9ie  regressive  method  f 

.^Striotiy  speakfaig,  tiie  regresrtyie  method  is  Ihe  preferable  one  fbr  historical 
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resmrch.  Vadng  the  eventSf  it  inqmres  into  their  immediate  causes,  and  goea 
back  to  the  remoter  ones,  in  order  to  reconstmct  pMIosophically  the  history 
which  has  been  developed  aooordlng  to  a  higher  and  divine  plan.  So  fiir  as  the 
HMthod  of  research  is  to  be  represented  by  the  method  of  teaehmg, — as  it  som^ 
times  has  been  required,— the  regressive  proceeding  is  correct;  besides,  it  ia 
formally  practicable  withont  difficulty.  But  it  is  contrary  to  the  process  of  Ua- 
torical  narration,  and  beguis  almost  necessarily  from  characters  and  epochs  of 
modem  times,  by  far  too  complicated  for  beginners,  and  such  as  to  prevent 
usually  the  combhiation  of  truth  with  popularity.  Beddes,  this  method  could 
be  applied  only  at  the  beginning,  and  would  soon  necessarily  pass  over  into  the 
dironological  one. 

9.  Sow  fiur  is  (he  <^ir(moli)ffioai  method  f^^ 

The  historical  events  develop  ^emselves  in  time;  the  natural  course  of  the 
latter  is,  therefore,  both  badc-ground  and  frame  of  the  former,  since  it  constitutes 
the  thread  of  the  narration.  Time  facilitates  comprehension,  remembrance,  and 
comparison  of  historical  movements ;  it  marks  best  the  sections  and  epochs  of 
deretopment,  favors  tiius  the  rudiments  of  historical  instruction,  and,  in  general, 
is  indispensable.  History  may  be  treated  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  with 
beginners^  or  with  advanced  scholars;  but  the  succession  of  time  must  be 
necessarily  cared  fbr. 

10    Under  what  circumstanoea  is  (he  eOmographdeai  method  euUdble  t 

After  the  primary  course,  which  lays  the  foundation,  (biographical  and  mono- 
graphical,)  has  been  finished,  and  a  second  one  has  led  nearer  the  more  general 
oonneetion  of  the  chief  movements  in  history,  then  it  may  be  usefol  to  pursue 
the  history  of  the  prominent  modem  nations,  ethnographically,  from  their  first 
rise  until  th^  present  state.  In  andent  history  it  is  a  matter  of  course  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  in  the  ethnographical  way,  because  those  nations  have  led  for  a  long 
time  a  separate  lifo,  and  after  a  victorious  conflict  with  neii^hboring  nations  have 
mei^ged  them  in  their  own  Ufb. 

11.  Wh(a  are  the  diffieuttiee  of  the  grrmping  methodt 

The  idea  of  pursuing  material  similar,  by  hiterior  connection,  through  all 
centuries,  and  of  Joining  it  into  a  whole,  is  in  itself  well  enough.  But,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  it  requires  an  unusual  knowledge  of  particulars  in  the  devel- 
opment cf  nations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  is  too  hard  for  the  juve* 
Bile  mind.  It  may  be,  that  many  things  can  be  omitted,  or  at  least  treated  sepa- 
rately as  a  matter  of  secondary  interest ;  but,  it  is  questionable  wliether  they 
would  be  advantageous  with  reference  to  tiie  whole.  Besides,  the  hard  problem 
must  be  solved  of  conneeting  finally  the  single  parts  of  development  into  a 
totaHty. 

l^is  method,  even  for  the  espedal  history  of  a  nation,  the  German  for 
instance,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  but  these  would  increase,  if  it  should 
be  applied  to  all  other  dvilized  nations.  For,  by  its  nature,  it  lays  tiie  diief 
stress  on  the  development  of  dvilization,  and  displays  but  on  sudi  points  the 
eharaeteristie  picture  more  fhily,  when  it  is  desirable,  firom  a  national  and 
patriotic  point  of  view.  The  entire  plan,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been 
practically  carried  through. 

13.  Wkm  hoe  the  eyndiromstieal  method  ib  riffM  p^ 

Synchronism  is  not  suitable  for  begmners.  It  requires  an  advanced  standhig^ 
to  view  the  contents  of  entire  periods  of  the  development  of  nations,  and 
nnderatandingly  to  pursue  the  gradual  progress  in  it    To  whoever  is  not  able 
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to  smrey  that  progrees  in  its  degrees,  and,  when  arrived  at  a  remaricaUy  hig^ 
point,  to  bring  afterward  the  different  conditions  of  other  nations  to  view,  inter- 
weaving them  with  the  fimner  picture^  and  thns  to  compose  a  totality  of  those 
intermixed  developments,  to  him  a  synchronistical  treatment  of  history  renuuns 
sterile.  Therefore^  scarcely  even  the  pnpils  of  the  first  dasSy  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  can  be  considered  as  sulBciently  prepared  Sar  it. 

It  may  be  said  the  entire  modem  school  has  unanimously  recognized  it  as  the 
best  and  most  suitable  for  beginners.  For  this  grade,  nearly  all  modem  methodic 
histories  contain  only  such  material  as  is  fit  for  biographical  instruction.  In 
higher  schools,  a  biographical  course  has  been  arranged  in  the  lowest  dasse^ 
and  approved  everywhere  by  the  authorities. 

14.  W?io  has  recommended  the  regressive  methodf 

Br.  Kapp,  in  his  general  work,  "Scientific  school  instruction  as  a  whole,** 
{der  wissensckafUiche  SckulurUerrichi  dls  ein  Ganges^  Hamm,  1834^  is  one  of  the 
first  Dr.  Jacobi  has  reconunended  it,  especially  for  the  history  of  the  native 
countiy,  "  Outlines  of  a  new  method,  ^"  ((TrtMu&fi^  dnnsr  neuenmethode,  e<&,) 
Kilmberg,  1839. 

15.  What  islheoriffin of  (he  chronohgicai  meOiod  f 

From  time  immemorial  scarcely  any  other  method  has  been  used  in  Germany 
than  this;  now  joining  synchronism,  now  following  the  ethnographical  principle. 
Until  this  hour  it  prevails  in  the  minority  of  schools,  of  classical  histories,  and 
of  text-books  on  history.  It  has  been  modified  by  many  competent  historians 
and  teachers,  for  the  various  purposes  of  elementaiy,  burgher,  and  real  schools^ 
and  gymnasia.  Some  introduce  it  by  mythology,  others  by  a  biogn^hical 
course.  Some  give  the  first  place  to  ancient  history,  others  to  national  history; 
others,  again,  attempt  to  suit  the  various  wants,  by  a  particular  partition  of  the 
material,  by  all  sorts  of  principles  of  treatment|  by  accommodation  to  the 
different  stages  of  life,  or  by  raising  certain  historical  pictures,  (charaderbiUar,) 
above  the  general  course  of  history. 

16.  Wliohas  tried  to  iniroduoe  (he  grouping  methodf 

Stiehl,  (now  privy-counselor,)  has  proposed,  in  a  little  book,  "Instruction  in 
the  history  of  our  country  in  the  elementary  Bchools^"  {Jkr  vakrUmdiMhs 
Geschichtsunierricht  in  vnsem  Elementarschtden,)  Coblenz,  1842,  to  promote  in* 
stmction  in  the  history  of  the  fiitherland  by  a  vivid  transfer  into  the  midst  of 
national  life,  by  historical  &cts  grouped  around  a  national  calendar,  with  the 
exclusion  of  systematic  chronology,  and  by  presenting  the  coherent  material 
well- wrought  together  in  one  mould;  besides,  making  the  whole  more  firuitftd 
by  commmunicating  important  patriotic  documents  and  like  beet  patriotic  songg. 

In  a  different  way,  Dr.  Haupt,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  "  History  of  the  Wodd,  on 
Pestalozzi^s  principles,*'  (WeltgeschicfUe  nach  JPestdkxafs  grufids&bsenf  etc^) 
Hildburghausen,  1841,  recommends  a  grouping  of  the  entire  histoiy  after  certain 
categories  of  the  material,  (home^  society,  state,  nation,  religion,  sdenoe^  and 
art,)  in  each  of  which  the  suitable  material  of  all  time  is  oomparatiTely  placed 
beside  eadi  other. 

17.  Wk(U  are  the  most  recent  tendencies  coricerning  historic^ 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  mterweave  clftssical  sentences  and 
good  historical  poems,  in  order  to  viviQr  historical  instraction  by  dramatizing  it, 
and  so  impress  better  the  chief  epochs,  especially  of  natural  histoiy,  by  story 
and  song.    On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  concentration,  various  combinationa 
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wifh  geography,  natnnd  knowledge  and  religion,  and  even  with  the  hymn 
book,  are  reoommended.  An  endeavor  has  also  been  made,  to  simplify  the  ma- 
terial for  oommon  wants,  by  cotthig  off  the  less  ferffle  portions,  particularly  of 
national  history,  and  to  compensate  for  this  by  entering  deeper  into  some  chief 
diaractenB  and  events.  This  has  fixed  attention  more  and  more  on  historical 
dkWYKferMZefer,  which  are  now  in  varioos  works,  at  the  teacher^s  command,  to  be 
used  diiefly  for  a  good  Christian  and  national  education.  Particularly,  it  is 
endeavored  to  view  more  doeely  the  civilization  of  nations,  especially  of  one's 
own ;  to  give  more  Christian  and  dogmatic  matter ;  to  introduce  the  youth  rather 
more  hitothe  historical  development  of  the  social  orders  'and  classes  than  into 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  to  find  one^s  own  account  hi  the  execution.  For 
each  of  these  tendencies,  respectable  voices  have  been  heard. 

18.  WJuU iatohe  ihoughi  of  (heae  tendencieaf 

It  is  a  pedagogical  mistake  to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  The  teacher  of 
history  must  abstain  from  teaching  at  the  same  time  catechism  and  natural 
•  sdences;  they  do  not  belong  to  history.  Further,  the  hymn  book  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  guide  for  instruction  in  national  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obscure  origin  of  many  songs  in  it  To  mterweave  many  sayings  of  a 
celebrated  man,  even  to  make  it  sometimes  the  centre  of  the  narration,  may  be 
qidte  suitable.  It  may  be  very  effective  to  celebrate  a  great  hero  or  event  of . 
history,  besides  elevating  and  improving  description  by  a  good  song  also.  But, 
more  important  Is  it  to  simplify,  and  to  enter  deeply  into  the  chief  points,  and 
therewith  to  nourish  earnestly  a  patriotic  and  religious  sense, — which  may,  no 
doubt^  be  much  i^ded  by  good  national  '^characterhildery  A  prominent  regard 
for  the  orders  of  sodety  is  not  only  diflBcult  but  even  not  without  danger.  To 
save  better  care  than  hitherto  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  avoid 
subjective  tendencies,  particularly  hi  modern  history,  Will  be  approved  by  all 
sensible  persons. 

19.  ffowfar  i8  geography  to  he  cared  for  in  teaching  history? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  combine,  after  a  definite  plan,  all  hui 
torical  with  all  geographical  instruction,  have  nearly  &iled.  The  common  way 
in  which  it  is  done  now,  is  either  to  premise  to  the  history  of  the  various  nations 
and  states  the  related  geographical  matter,  or  occasionally  to  insert  it  in  fVag- 
ments.  In  this  way,  of  course,  geography  has  not  its  degree;  because  for  many 
geographical  objects  there  are  no  points  of  reference  and  connection.  Further, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  at  every  time  only  the  corresponding  geogra- 
phy of  that  period,  so  that  a  comparison  with  the  geography  of  the  present 
time  would  be  needed, — a  necessity  that  has  always  great  difficulties  for  young 
people.  The  plan  by  which  certain  geographical  sections  alternate  with  histori- 
cal ones,  (the  former  analytically,  the  latter  chronologically,)  no  one  would 
consider  as  a  praiseworthy  combination.  In  whatever  way  it  is  done,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  the  geographical  field  of  history  as  dear  as  possible. 
Instruction  in  history  can  neither  be  tied  to  a  specific  plan  of  teachmg  geogra- 
phy, nor  can  it  aim  at  an  appropriate  and  complete  finishing  of  the  latter.  The 
same  is  true  vice  versa. 

20.  Wkaiie  (he  vakte  of  historicai  poetry  in  teaching  higtmryt 

So  fiu*  as  historical  poetry  keeps  wlthhi  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  its  artistical 
g!oriflcatiott  of  characters  and  deeds  is  unquestionably  of  high  viJue,  and  th* 
appropriate  use  of  it  can  not  be  too  much  recommended.  But,  as  soon  as  ft 
leaves  truth,  and  idealizes,  poetically,  the  historical  persons  and  their  exploits,  it 
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IB  no  longer  of  importanoe  for  instraction,  even  if  the  poema beof  great poettod 
value. 

21.  Why  are  (he  hiatoricai  deUeg  to  vaktdbie  f 

It  may  be  aaserted,  without  hesitation,  that»  without  fixing  the  daJbsB,  instruction 
and  a  ready  knowledge  of  history  is  impossible.  As  long  as  the  pupil  is  not 
yet  conscious  of  the  dis^ction  of  time  in  its  practical  worth,  the  genersl  outlines 
of  the  historical  event  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  oonadousness  is 
awake,  the  event  and  person  must  be  connected  with  the  date,  in  order  that  the 
former  may  be  better  remembered,  better  undeivtood  in  its  position  of  time^  and 
better  distinguished  fi^om  related  phenomena.  The  dates  aze  the  most  simple 
monitors  of  memory,  and  can  never  be  entirely  omitted,  though  they  ought  to 
be  limited  for  children,  and  sometimes  to  be  made  round  numbers^  for  the  sake 
of  memoiy.  They  help  to  regulate  the  material  in  the  easiest  way,  and  join  the 
natural  development  of  events;  nay,  a  sensible  arrangement  of  them  often  aids 
the  understanding  of  related  events  better  than  long  expositions  could  do. 

22.  What  is  the  didactic  vcdue  of  good  hiaioricd  j^kburea,  ma^  and  icMeg  f       < 
In  teaching,  very  mvLotx  depends  on  making  histoiy  intuitive  and  lively.    It  la, 

therefore,  desirable  to  aid  the  oral  address  by  appropriate  meons.  Such  are  histori- 
cal pictures  and  tableaux,  since  they  represent  often  the  historical  action  more 
clearly  in  one  moment  than  the  most  copious  description  by  words.  Of  course^ 
'  they  must  be  true  and  of  artistical  worth.  Historical  maps  aid  best  the  percep- 
tion of  the  geographical  extent  of  a  historical  transaction,  and  often  afford  the 
most  natural  representation  of  its  results  upon  the  position  of  nations  and 
states  to  one  another  on  the  globe.  Tables  &cilitate  both  a  short  review  of  the 
chief  events  in  chronological  and  synchronistiGal  order,  and  a  firmer  impression 
ou  the  memory,  by  bringing  to  view  the  rise,  fusion,  separation,  and  fiiUing  of 
nations,  etc  Also  they  can  best  represent,  in  side  columns,  the  difi'^^ent  move- 
ments of  development  at  the  same  time  in  state,  churcn,  science,  and  art. 

23.  In  what  respects  does  private  reading  further  historical  knowledge  f 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  treat  in  school  every  thing  desirable  for  youth,  it  is 
veiy  important  that  appropriate  reading  in  private  should  assist  to  complete  the 
historical  knowledge.  It  is  indispensable  ibr  a  more  detailed  fiuniliarity  with 
the  chief  characters  and  events  of  the  world  or  the  country.  Fortunately,  the 
desire  to  read  histoiy  is  as  natural  as  it  is  common  among  youth ;  and,  even  to 
a  more  advanced  age,  there  is  no  better  occupation,  in  leisure  time,  than  historical 
reading. 

24  Wliat  hooks  treat  upon  Vie  methods  of  teaching  history  f 

a.  Peter,  *^  Historical  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasia^"  {Der  Oeschichlsm^ 
ierricht  afaf  Gymnasien,)  Halle,  1849. 

b.  Loebell,  "  Outlines  of  a  method  for  teaching  Histoiy  in  the  Gymnasi%" 
(Chrunda&ge  einer  Methodik  des  Geschichtsunterrichis  a^fden  Oymnasien,)  Leipzig^ 
1847.    This  work  suggests  a  careful  partition  of  the  material 

a  Miguel,  *' Contributions  to  the  study  of  Biography  in  the  Gymnasia,'' 
(Beiirage  zur  Lehre  vom  Biographische  unterricht  amf  Qymnasien,)  Aurich,  1847. 

d.  C.  A.  Mtmer,  "Historical  Instruction  in  the  Schools,"  {Uher  dm 
Geschichtswiterrieht  aurf  Schulen^)  Dresden,  1836.  A  veiy  thorough  treatise^ 
recommending,  among  other  things,  the  biogn^hieal  method. 

e.  Arnold,  "On  the  Idea,  Actuality,  Ac,  of  History,"  {Uber  die  Use,  dm 
Wesen,  etc^  der  Oeschu^)  Koenigsberg,  L  n.,  1847.  (See  the  histoiy  of  the 
world.) 
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I.   DBPIMITIOMS. 


«« Tn  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  representation  and  fom,  gives  us  s  fealing 
for  beauty,  grace,  form,  and  ajmmetrjJ^—HanHieh, 

Drawing  is  a  mode  of  representiDg  solid  foroui  by  lines  upon 
surfaces. 

A  drawing,  as  a  result  of  artistic  labor,  has  either  a  purpose  out- 
side of  the  art — such  are  mechanical  drawings,  plans,  anatomical 
drawings,  <&c — or  it  is  executed  for  its  own  sake ;  as  are  landscapes, 
fruit  pieces,  <fec.  In  the  former  case,  their  purpose  is  principally  one 
of  material  usefulness  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  executed  with  an  en- 
deavor after  a  beautiful  external  form ;  and  are  thus  a  representation 
of  the  ideal.  But  those  of  the  first  sort  do  not  exclude  the  beautiful, 
for  every  object,  without  any  exception,  can  be  beautifully  represented. 

Material  forms  are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  either  geomet- 
rical, or  irregular. 

Various  species  of  drawing  are  practiced  ;  as, 

1.  Linear  drawing,  which  gives  only  an  outline  of  the  object  ;f  and 
shaded  drawing,  in  whicli  surfaces  are  shaded. 

2.  Geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  The  first  represents 
objects  in  their  correct  relative  proportions  as  to  magnitude ;  the  sec- 
ond, as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  geometrical  delineation  of  one 
side  of  a  body  is  called  an  elevation ;  that  of  its  plan,  a  ground-plan. 

8.  Free  drawing  and  sketching ;  either  with  or  without  the  use 
of  rule,  compasses,  &c 

4.  Copying,  or  drawing  from  another  drawing ;  drawing  from  na- 
ture, or  of  real  objects ;  imaginative  drawing,  or  drawing  of  things 
conceived  of  by  one^s  self;  of  which  the  two  former  are  of  things  as 
they  are  directly  seen,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  based  upon  the 
vision  of  real  things. 

In  all  drawing,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  are  em- 
ployed ;  as  are  also,  in  drawing  from  memory,  the  faculty  of  concep- 
tion, and  in  drawing  from  imagination,  that  faculty. 

*  TraDBlited  from  Dietterweg's  **WegtDeiatr." 

t  Many  peraona  iaclQde  in  linear  drawiof,  drawioc  by  the  aid  of  Uie  eonpasMB  and  niter. 
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n.  tCOPK,  OBJIOT,  AND  IMPORTARCI  OV  INITIIUCTION   IN   DtAWmO. 

InsiruotioD  in  drawing  should  include — 

1.  Ezercbes  in  undemtanding 

a.  Form,  in  itself, 

b.  The  beautiful  in  form. 

These  constitute  culture  of  the  eje  and  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing 

a.  What  lies  immediately  before  the  student ;  as  in  copying  and 
drawing  from  nature ; 

6.  What  has  heretofore  been  before  him ;  as  in  drawing  from  mem- 
ory and  from  imagination. 

These  constitute  the  education  of  the  hand  in  the  service  of  the 
eye ;  and  culture  of  the  memory,  the  imagination,  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

From  another  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  as  follows : — 

1.  Exercises  in  drawing  lines,  angles,  and  geometrical  figures,  as  a 
basis  for  all  studies  in  drawing ;  that  is,  elementary  drawing. 

2.  Exercises  in  representing  objects  of  all  kinds,  or  applied  drawing. 
The  chief  advantage  of  drawing  is  the  culture  of  the  various  powers 

which  it  calls  into  action. 

Trainmg  of  the  eye  and  hand. — The  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
made,  and  of  what  man  has  made,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
apprehension  of  the  forms  of  things.  Form,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  And  who  will 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  is  important?  God,  who 
has  made  such  various  works,  and  has  given  us  the  power  of  accom- 
plishing and  being  conscious  of  our  own  culture,  must  prefer  not  to 
have  us  go  blind  through  the  world.  And  to  open  a  child^s  eyes, 
not  only  to  the  forms  of  nature,  but  to  those  of  the  world  of  art ;  so 
that  he  can  apprehend  and  remember  not  only  the  form  of  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  the  course  of  a  river  or  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  also 
the  architecture  of  an  edifice,  the  construction  of  a  machine,  or  the 
plan  of  a  city,  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  training  of  eye  and  hand  which  drawing  furnishes,  is  a  means 
of  acquiring  this  power.  Not  only  do  we  become  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  of  what  we  draw,  but  the  work  of  drawing 
sharpens  our  observation  of  the  forms  of  what  we  do  not  draw. 
Thus,  drawing  afifords  a  knowledge  of  the  material  worid. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  acquire  the  power  of  representing  forms  to 
others  in  a  visible  manner.  This  is  a  power  of  universal  importance. 
A  few  lines  will  often  do  more  than  a  long  description. 

Training  of  the  eye  and  hand  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
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merely  as  a  means  of  knowing  wbat  there  is  in  the  world,  and  of 
representing  that  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  of  great  use  to  many  kinds  of  artisans  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  little,  &c 

Training  of  the  canceptive  faculty, — Without  this  culture,  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  forms  of  the  vbible  world  is  not ' 
possible.  Through  its  exercise,  the  pictures  are  represented  to  the 
mind,  from  which  the  imagination  develops  new  forms.  And  without 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
progress  into  the  limits  of  the  supersensual,  the  abode  of  religion. 

Training  of  the  eense  of  beauty. — ^This  introduces  us  to  that  uni- 
vernal  pleasure,  that  enjoyment  exclusively  possessed  by  none,  which 
is  derived  from  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art 

£very  roan,  it  is  true,  is  to  some  degree  fitted  by  nature  to  perceive 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  further.  He 
whose  sense  of  beauty  is  not  trained,  loses  infinitely.  Take  for  in* 
stance  the  first  example  that  occurs  in  actual  life.  A  journeyman 
travels  through  a  city  full  of  beautiful  architectural  works.  He  goes 
stupidly  in  at  one  gate,  and  out  at  the  other;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  beauty  for  him.  The  buildings  which  he  passes  by  neither  have 
any  present  interest  for  him,  nor  will  they  hereafter  be  remembered 
except  as  masses  of  stone,  rising  high  in  the  air,  hollow  within,  ac- 
commodated with  doors  and  windows,  alike  in  one  place  and  another, 
and  erected  merely  from  the  necessity  of  security  against  wind  and 
weather,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  suppose  another  and  better  edu- 
cated journeyman  passing  through  the  same  city.  How  much  delight 
will  he  receive  through  his  cultivated  artistic  faculties  ?  He  will  lin- 
ger for  hours,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  before  each  building ;  and 
will  go  forward,  stored  with  wealth  of  Dew  studies,  and  remembering 
all  his  life  with  delight  those  impressions  of  his  journey ing-years. 

The  connection  of  culture  in  the  beautiful  with  culture  in  morals  ia 
clear.  In  the  recognition  and  the  feeling,  the  loving  and  doing  of 
the  beautiful,  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  tendencies  toward  debas- 
ing and  sensual  enjoyments,  find  a  countervailing  power.  The  vir- 
tues especially  developed  by  the  study  of  drawing  are,  persevering 
industry,  love  of  unobtrusive  right  action,  order,  purity  and  decency.* 

A  brief  quotation  from  Goethe  may  conclude  this  introduction. 

*  Frederic  the  Grett  Qted  to  recofDize  his  apldiers  loof  afttr  they  had  led  the  army,  by  th« 
good  order  cf  their  bouKea.  An  ioatructor  la  drawing  mifhl  do  the  like.  A  boy  who  had 
attended  whool  where,  among  other  thiofa,  he  had  been  obliged  to  learn  the  greateit  oeatncM 
U»  writing  and  drawing,  broyght  about  at  hie  return  home  a  moat  beneflcial  reform  io  the  es« 
l^mtl  Uff  of  the  whole  fuiulj,  by  the  vigor  with  whleh  he  oppoeed  any  dtficlency  ia  cIcooU 
oe«  ftod  order- 
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The  importance  of  inttrootion  in  drawing  as  a  part  of  eduoation,  will  beat  ap- 
pear when  we  oonaider  that  bv  means  of  that  aoqnireroeni  we  gain  an  increase  of 
beaotiful  and  noble  pleasures  deri?ed  ftom  the  external  world.  The  whole  realm 
of  forms  and  oolors  opens  to  him ;  he  acqaires  a  new  mental  organ ;  he  reoeiirea 
the  most  delightful  ideas,  and  learns  to  reoognize,  to  respect,  to  love  and  to  enjoy, 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

Upon  considering  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  of  its  yarious  practical  advantages,  we 
shall  find  that  it  includes  no  small  number  of  qualities  directly  valua- 
ble as  educational  influences,  both  formal  and  material ;  and  that  it 
is  accordingly  an  important  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  common 
schools ;  which  is,  the  bringing  of  the  child  to  what  is  beautiful,  true, 
and  good.* 

*  The  hundreds  who  frequent  s  public  muaeum  can  soc  sit  comfortably  io  a  liquor  sbop  j 
and  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a  direct  contraet  between  men  raised  by  art  to  the 
level  of  demigods,  and  men  degraded  by  brandy  to  the  level  of  hemttu.—**Enghmd  in  1885," 
by  Fr.  von  Raumer. 

The  more  recent  reforms  m  education  make  this  depirtment  of  culture  a  universal  benefit, 
no  longer  to  be  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect.  And  to 
tnis  end,  the  primary  school  must  provide  that  the  eyes  of  Us  pupils  are  trained,  their  hands 
practiced  in  certainty  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  and  their  feeling  for  beauty  awakened  and 
cultivated.  In  this  manner  an  Important  service  will  be  done  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  manulactaring  operative.  The  farmer  who  cau  draw,  will  be  far  less  th« 
victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  or  of  designing  enemies,  in  setting  out  lands  and  woods,  in  divi- 
ding meadow,  arable  land,  gardens,  in  adjusting  his  tools,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ing, hedging,  and  irrigation.  One  who  is  undertaking  tu  build,  whether  from  pleasure  or 
necessity,  can,  if  his  school  instruction  has  enabled  him,  judge  correctly  by  the  preparatory 
drawings  of  the  taste,  strength,  arrangement,  and  convenience  of  the  proposed  edifice,  esti- 
mate materials  and  cost,  and  thro  save  himself  and  his  architect  much  vexation  and  now  and 
then  a  lawsuit.  A  wealthy  patron  of  the  arts  will  thus  be  enabled  to  understand  better  the 
works  of  artists,  to  estimate  thus  more  correctly,  and  to  value  more  highly  and  remunerate 
more  fairly  the  artists  themselves.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  person  who  would  not  de- 
rive benefit  from  this  most  desirable  study.  It  has  also  a  moral  value  which  is  far  from  con- 
temptible. Young  persons  who  have  learned  to  draw,  will  in  that  way  occupy  many  vacant 
hours  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  In  idleness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  The  re- 
sult of  this  can  not  but  be  beneficial  in  families ;  and  when  the  young  have  themselves  grown 
up,  and  are  themselves  fathers  and  mothers,  the  benefit  will  be  still  greater.  But  individuals 
as  well  as  families,  will  reap  similar  advantages  from  It,  through  its  efficiency  io  averting 
many  harmful  and  prejudicial  Influences.  Any  occupation  of  a  regular  nature,  and  fitted  to 
employ  hours  of  recreation,  is  a  rich  source  of  pure  and  quiet  pleasures,  elevating  both  to  the 
mind  and  the  feelings.— Wirtb.  in  the  ^Untpenai  Swin  School  Oatette,"  voL  li.  p.  8, 9. 

But  setting  aside  all  questions  of  mere  practical  usefulness,  and  therefore  passing  by  the  In- 
quiry in  what  and  how  many  human  avocations  drawing  is  useful  and  necessary—aside  from 
all  this,  we  know  of  scarcely  any  prsctice  of  more  comprehensive  Influence  than  drawing. 
Instruction  in  it,  in  connection  with  that  in  the  iatukional  knowledge  of  geometrical  Ibrroa, 
has  an  influence  in  stimulating  and  conjoining  those  two  great  elements  of  life,  receptivity 
and  productivity,  uneqoaled  by  any  other,  so  far  as  regards  material  existence.  It  makes 
demands  upon  eye  and  hand,  upon  mind  and  heart ;  and  aflbrda  a  methodical  culture  in  ae* 
curacy,  neatness,  and  in  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  of  beauty.  It  ofTers  the  most  efllcient  ot 
all  aids  to  instruction  in  namral  history,  neural  science,  geography,  writing,  and  mathemat 
lcs.->Dr.  Zehiicke,  in  **Meekleri&urg^  Sehooi  OazetU,"  vol.  1.  p.  3. 

Drawing  is  not  only  a  suitable  occupation  for  the  young,  but  sharpens  the  vision,  trains 
the  hand  for  writing  and  other  dslioateemploymenU,  gives  practice  in  observation  and  quick 
neas  of  apprehension,  aflTords  a  store  of  instructions  and  ideas,  develops  the  faculty  of  order 
and  the  sense  of  beauty,  gives  activity  and  cheerfulness,  and  is  absolutely  indispensable  In 
many  occupations.— Zerrenoer's  **Prine(pleo  of  Education  and  Jnotmetion."  Editioa  of 
1838. 
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To  aid  in  the  actual  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  purpose  of 
drawing.  If  without  it,  it  can  not  be  completely  and  in  all  respects 
solved,  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  study  are 
beyond  doubt  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing;  and  only  unavoidable  deference  to  still 
higher  necessities  can  exceptionally  justify  a  temporary  omission  of  it 

The  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  true,  argues  against  this  opinion. 
In  far  the  majority  of  the  common  schools,  no  instruction  at  all  is  given 
in  it.  Calligraphy  is  practiced  with  zeal  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  time ;  a  multitude  of  names  of  Asiatic  rivers  and  Brazilian  apea 
are  committed  to  memory ;  and  the  most  abstract  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  taught  But  no  care  is  taken  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  the  sphere  of  phenomena  lying  immediately  around  them,  and 
to  fit  them  better  for  real  life,  by  means  of  drawing.  The  unpractical 
nature  of  the  German  mind  is  one  reason  for  this  ;  another  is,  that  the 
Pestalozzian  principle  of  a  harmonious  development  of  the  funda- 
mental human  faculties,  has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  not  only  not 
gained  in  currency,  but  actually  lost.  Whether  this  last  fact  is  the 
result  of  our  inability,  light-mindedness  and  want  of  judgment,  or  of 
the  truth  that  every  idea  has  its  periods  of  brightness  and  obscurity, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  others.  To  return  to  the  practical  view 
of  the  subject  The  French  are  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  more 
judicious  than  we.  There  the  law  enforces  the  teaching  of  drawing 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.* 

HI.   APPUCATJON  or  TBI   OENBRAL  PRINCIPLBt  OP   INSTROCTION   TO   DRAWING. 

A.     Outline  of  the  Proper  Exereitet  for  the  Common  School. 

1.  Both  elementary  drawing  (of  lines,  angles,  geometrical  figures^) 
and  applied  drawing  must  be  practiced ;  the  former  as  a  \'ery  neces- 
sary substructure  for  the  latter,  on  the  principle  of  beginning  with  the 
elements ;  and  the  latter,  because  the  forms  of  the  world  around  us, 

*  The  Royal  Government  of  Magdeburg,  in  a  circular  order  to  the  common  and  burgher 
•chools  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  of  April  0^  1847,  reproves  the  negteet  of  it ;  which  ia  tlM 
more  eurprising,  inaamoch  aa  there  ia  acarcely  to  be  found  one  eehool  inapector  who  ia  not 
convinced  "  that  drawing,  which  ia  in  Itaelf  an  occupation  appropriate  for  the  young,  and 
of  an  innocent  character,  sharpen*  the  rlaion,  quickens  the  hand,  tralna  the  aftention  and  tba 
apprehension,  conducts  to  intuitions  and  to  Ideas,  devdopa  the  faculty  and  the  sense  of 
beauty,  prevents  tedium  and  idleness,  and  is  of  great  pedagogical  importance ;  and  who  does 
not  know  how  many  neeupafions  require  a  knowledge  of  drawing ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  such  rapid  progress  is  made  in  all  Industrial  pursuits,  drawing  ia  a  study 
ats^luteiy  indirr^i***^'®  "  ^^^  ^^^  circular  ad<is,  ^'It  is  very  true  that  at  present,  many 
Ibirgs  are  studied  in  our  burgher  and  common  schools,  and  In  many  ways.  But  it  Is  aJso 
true  that  all  such  studies,  whenever  they  exceed  what  Is  Deceasary,  should  not  be  permitted ; 
and  that  therefore  the  achool  department  has  long  been  endeavoring  to  fix  the  proper  limits  to 
(he  fleld  of  study  r  and  that  for  a  study  so  important  as  drawing,  the  necevary  time  mutt  b« 
found. 
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without  comprehendiDg  and  representing  which  neither  the  formal 
nor  the  material  object  of  drawing  will  be  reached,  are  almost  always 
not  plane  figures,  but  solid  forms. 

The  educating  power  possessed  by  elementary  drawing,  is  not 
doubted  even  by  its  opponents.  Nor  does  it  deserve  the  common  ac- 
cusation of  dryness  and  wearisomeness,  if  properly  commenced  and 
continued.  Experience  shows  that  boys  find  an  especial  pleasure  in 
dividing  an  angle  into  three,  four,  or  more  equal  or  proportional  parts, 
in  constructing  an  equilateral  triangle,  an  octagon,  a  circle,  &c 
Many  maintain  that  the  fundamental  forms  should  be  practiced  only 
in  real  drawing—  in  drawing  actual  objects.  But  this  would  destroy 
a  portion  of  the  expected  advantages ;  for  besides  the  fundamental 
forms,  all  the  collateral  work  which  drawing  from  nature  requires, 
must  be  repeated  exactly  as  often  as  the  fundamental  form ;  usually 
without  any  benefit.  An  equilateral  triangle  must  be  drawn  cor- 
rectly, not  merely  once — for  chance  may  bring  that  about — but  twenty 
times ;  which  would  show  that  chance  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
that  certainty  of  execution  has  been  obtained.  But  who  would  need 
to  design  twenty  times  over  the  whole  decoration  of  which  the  trian- 
gle may  form  a  part  ? 

2.  In  applied  drawing,  exercises  in  drawing  by  hand  and  out- 
line sketching,  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing,  copying  and 
inventive  drawing,  should,  none  of  them,  be  wholly  omitted.  But  as 
a  general  rule,  the  drawings  in  all  these  departments  should  be  linear 
only,  and  not  filled  out  by  means  of  any  shadowing. 

The  practice  of  free  off-hand  drawing  is  evidently  indicated  as  nec- 
essary, by  both  the  formal  and  material  purposes  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  This  formal  purpose  requires  as  great  a  variety  of  stimuli 
as  possible.  These  can  not  be  conceived  of  without  free  off-hand 
drawing.  In  respect  to  the  material  objects  of  drawing,  the  pupil 
who  restricts  himself  to  outline  sketching,  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
representing  a  very  large  number  of  forms  which  could  well  be  pro- 
duced in  free  off-hand  drawing.  But  there  should  not  be  such  an 
omission.  Instruction  should  be  in  accordance  with  nature ;  and  this 
requires  that  the  perceptions  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the 
whole  world  of  nature  and  art. 

With  reference  to  the  other  kinds  of  practice,  may  be  mentioned — 

a.  Reasons  for  practicing  outline  drawing. 

The  great  accuracy  which  this  requires,  affords  a  peculiarly  good 
practice  of  hand  and  eye,  and  has,  in  particular,  great  value  as  a  train- 
ing to  observant,  judicious,  and  provident  activity.  Any  one  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  go  about  with  circular  and  ruler,  square 
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and  pencil,  is  muQh  readier  at  apprehending  than  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  them.  Many  objects  in  practical  life,  also,  can  not 
be  drawn  except  in  outline. 

b.  Reasons  for  practicing  copying. 

1.  The  requirements  of  actual  life  demand  it. 

2.  A  harmonious  culture  of  the  artistic  faculties  is  impossible  with- 
out practice  in  copying ;  and  this  both  with  reference  to  the  technics 
of  art,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty.  Such  a  culture 
doubtless  requires  in  particular  that  the  pupil  should  accurately  com- 
prehend a  large  number  of  given  forms.  But  the  mathematical  part 
of  drawing  implies  much  less  apprehension  than  representation,  and 
even  this  only  according  to  fixed  and  very  simple  relations.  Drawing 
from  nature  again  aflfords,  more  especially,  training  in  apprehension ; 
and  the  subjects  selected  may  be  as  difficult  as  is  desired ;  but  still, 
only  a  relatively  very  small  field  of  forms  can  thus  be  introduced  into 
the  common  school  for  actual  apprehension  and  representation.  In 
drawing  most  animals,  for  instance,  there  would  be  very  much  disci- 
pline for  both  eye  and  hand;  yet  animals  could  hardly  be  made 
models  for  drawing  in  the  common  schools.  The  taste,  again,  would 
be  very  much  cultivated  by  the  study  of  classic  architectural  orna- 
ments ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  go  to  Cologne  or  Strasburg  to 
draw  those  there,  not  to  mention  crossing  the  Alps.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  copying  becomes  clearly  obvious. 

c.  RecLsons  for  drawing  from  nature  ;  geometrical  (elevations)  and 
perspective. 

1.  The  pupil  improves  in  power  of  apprehending  the  various  forms 
around  him,*  and  in  remembering  them. 

2.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  understand  perspective  drawings  imme- 
diately upon  seeing  them. 

3.  There  are  frequent  occasions  in  actual  life  when  it  is  important 
and  even  necessary. 

4.  As  an  immediate,  free  and  independent  mode  of  reproducing 
what  the  eyes  perceive,  it  has  an  entirely  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
pupil,  , 

5.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  perspective  introduces  the  pupil 
to  an  entirely  new  world  of  ideas  and  thoughts ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
such  an  occurrence  can  not  be  without  influence  upon  his  general  in- 
tellectual development. 

These  reasons  in  favor  of  perspective  drawing,  founded  both  upon 
the  formal  and  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  in  drawing,  are  not 

*  **lt  Ib  aalonMMiig  how  idmij  deeeptiom  remain  UDditcoT«ml  without  the  pnietico  of 
this  art,  and  how  inTariablj  we  eee  otherwiie  thaa  u  we  eoppoie."— Oi^/o. 
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without  weight.  There  can  be  no  complete  instraction  in  drawiog 
without  that  in  perspective.  If  perspective  has  hitherto  found  little 
or  no  favor  in  our  common  schools,  the  reason  is,  partly  the  undenia- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  and  partly  the  lack  of  time^  room 
and  apparatus.  It  can  therefore  perhaps  never  be  a  universal  study. 
But  in  all  schools  where  space  and  time  are  not  too  limited,  at  least - 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  make  a  beginning  in  perspective. 
Some  details  on  this  point  will  be  given  below. 

d.  Reasons  for  practicing  inventive  drawing, 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  beautiful  already  exists  in  the 
child,  and  shows  itself  in  innumerable  ways.  We  must  develop  it  if 
we  desire  to  avoid  a  one-sided  culture. 

2.  It  is  certain  that,  as  Otto  says,  this  independent  creation  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  elevates  the  pupil  to  a  consciousness  of  the  rays  of  that 
divine  creative  power  which  appears  in  the  human  imagination. 

8.  Practical  life  often  calls  for  ability  to  arrange  or  construct  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  Many  mechanics  could  not  get  on  without  the  fac- 
ulty of  inventing  beautiful  forms.* 

e.  Reasons  for  and  against  drawing  with  shaded  surfaces, 
aa.  For. 

1.  It  affords  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  as  found  in  the  world 
without ;  that  is  to  say,  of  one  distinct  aspect  of  the  phenomena  •f 
objects. 

2.  It  relieves  the  pupil  from  his  dissatisfaction,  upon  comparing  hit 
unshaded  sketches  with  the  common  shaded  pictures,  and  discover 
ing  his  own  to  be  comparatively  incomplete. 

66.  Against 

1.  It  is  of  but  little  value,  in  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  out 
line  drawing,  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  objects  in  nature  and 
art.  Light  and  shade  change  continually,  while  outlines  are  more 
permanent 

*  Althougb  I OM  th«  word  "  ioventive  "  lo  an  eotirelj  general  manDer ,  the  term  ofeourM 
naturally  applies  to  the  lovention  of  symmetrical  figures  from  modifications  of  the  funda* 
mental  mathematical  forms.  1  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  such  exercises 
should  be  r^ected  on  aeeonnt  of  the  lack  of  reality  in  such  figures. 

Tho^e  who  doubt  whether  such  figures  can  be  called  beautiful  at  all,  seem  to  doubt  also 
whether  the  habit  is  to  be  approved  which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries,  of  using  such 
forms  on  walls,  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  hangings,  cupboards,  Ubles,  furniturci  carpets, 
table-cloths,  book  covers,  embroidery  patterns,  and  in  a  hundred  other  such  ways.  But  the 
fact  that  these  objects  do  certainly  exist,  and  that  other  similar  ones  continue  to  be  designed 
and  used,  so  that  the  figures  in  question  do  In  fact  have  a  relation  to  rtal  otyects,  Is  a  SQtDc 
lent  reason  for  not  omitting  them  firom  instruction  in  drawing. 

Otto  states  the  necessity  of  the  three  principal  departments  of  drawing,  viz.,  copying,  draw 
ing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  drawing,  as  follows:  **  Drawing  from  visible  bodies  train* 
especially  the  eye ;  drawing  forms  kept  befbre  the  mind  by  the  imagination  and  produced  by 
it,  and  still  more  the  work  of  imsgining  them,  trains  the  imaginatkni ;  and  the  copying  of 
pictures  already  executed,  the  sense  of  beauty." 
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2.  For  STXch  drawing  as  is  required  in  practical  life  it  has  some* 
times  no  value,  and  at  other  times  a  very  subordinate  one. 

3.  If  not  very  well  prepared  for  and  very  well  managed,  it  fre- 
quently produces  a  bad  effect,  and  thus  obstructs  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  instead  of  promoting  it ;  and  even  renders  the  minds  of 
immature  scholars  obscure  and  stupefied. 

4.  It  wastes  time  needed  for  other  most  indispensable  exercises.* 
These  reasons  on  both  sides  indicate  that  this  department  should 

be  studied,  but  that  its  practice  should  be  confined  within  somewhat 
close  limits.  Only  remarkably  talented  and  industrious  pupils  should 
be  permitted  to  pursue  it,  and  then  not  unless  they  have  prepared 
the  way  by  a  thorough  practice  of  outline  drawing.  Those  collec- 
tions of  copies  for  drawing  are  quite  unpedagogical,  in  which  every 
thing  is  shaded,  even  from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunately  there 
are  so  many  such,  that  more  proper  points  are  too  often  entirely 
omitted. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  common 
schools  the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  applied  drawing, 
free  off-hand  drawing,  outline  sketching,  copying,  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  inventive  drawing,  the  next  inqury  is, 

B.     The  relation*  of  these  different  departmente  of  practice  to  each  other, 

1.  Elementary  drawing  is  the  basis  for  all  the  others,  and  is  there- 
fore the  first  step. 

2.  Perspective  drawing  from  nature  is  tlie  most  difficult,  and  there* 
fore  should  constitute  the  last  or  fourth  stage. 

Want  of  elementary  practice  has  an  astonishing  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  results  in  perspective  drawing.  This  latter,  moreover, 
requires  a  certain  maturity  of  the  whole  man ;  and  it  is  also  less  im- 
portant for  ordinary  use  than  the  other  kinds.  And  in  the  small 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  learned  at  the  common  schools,  it  can  have 
but  a  small  influence,  relatively,  in  developing  the  sense  of  beauty. 
All  these  considerations  indicate  that  perspective  should  be  the  last 
department  taught. 

3.  Outline  drawing  is  not  to  be  taken  up  with  the  elementary 

*  The  shading  is  eerUinij  a  maia  reason  why,  in  ao  large  a  share  of  the  common  schoobt 
notwithstanding  all  the  time  spent  in  drawing  lessons,  the  people  do  not  learn  to  draw.  As 
soon  as  Johnny  has  practiced  lines  and  oatlines  for  a  few  months,  he  is  given  a  large  frait* 
piece,  a  group  of  anini«le«  a  landscape,  or  a  head,  to  shade.  The  oatline  is  very  quickly  exe- 
cuted, for  (he  circle  is  used ;  and  ^  the  circle  is  on  purpose  for  drawing  outlines ;"  and  on  he 
goes,  with  his  shading.  For  twenty  or  fony  lessons,  he  sits  scratching  vacantly,  humming 
and  thoughtless,  until  the  wonderful  work  Is  completed.  Then  It  is  glazed  aad  framed,  la 
handed  all  round  at  the  examination,  stared  at  and  bepraised  by  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand it,  and  our  young  hero,  who  can  not  draw  a  right  angle,  nor  sketch  a  window,  and  who 
has  no  idea  of  beauty  of  form,  receives  a  prize.  At  home,  they  hang  op  the  picture  with 
graat  ceremony,  **  in  everlasting  remembrance,"  in  the  best  parlor.    Poor  Johnny  ! 
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course,  but  should  come  later,  immediately  before  drawing  in  per* 
spective  from  nature,  except  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  geometry,  and  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  purely  geometrical  figures.  It  thus 
should  constitute  the  third  step,  or  last  but  one. 

On  the  subject  of  practicing  outline  drawing  in  the  elementary 
course,  opinions  differ.  Ramsauer  says  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable waste  of  time  to  work  with  ruler  and  circle  before  the  eye  and 
hand  gain  firmness.  Hippius  directs  a  whole  series  of  elementary 
exercises  with  the  ruler,  before  beginning  free  off-hand  drawing. 
Most  teachers  of  drawing  are  of  the  opposite  opinion  to  this.  We 
incline  toward  the  side  which  experience  seems  to  have  indicated, 
namely,  that  of  the  majority. 

4.  Between  elementary  drawing  and  outline  sketching  is  the  place 
for  free  off-hand  drawing,  applied  to  actual  objects ;  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  second  place. 

5.  Having  thus  determined  upon  four  principal  departments,  the 
question  will  come  up,  Where  does  copying  come  in ;  and  elevations ; 
and  inventive  drawing  ?     We  answer : 

a.  Inventive  drawing  has  already  been  practiced  in  the  elementaiy 
stage.  But  the  pupil  must  always  be  made  master  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  works ;  he  must  have  seen  specimens  of  inventions  of 
the  sort  which  he  is  expected  to  make. 

The  child  can  not  develop  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  from  himselfl 
Some  of  the  Pestalozzians  have  erred  to  an  unspeakable  extent  on 
this  point.  Never  was  a  more  unpedagogical  problem  proposed  than 
that  of  J.  Schmid,  for  beginners — "Make  a  beautiful  combination  of 
isolated  points  T 

But  where  the  imagination  has  been  set  in  action  by  examming 
models,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  experiments  in 
invention,  for  which  reason  we  have  admitted  it  as  above.  For  it  is 
certainly  according  to  nature,  to  begin  to  develop  the  different  phases 
of  the  artistic  faculty  in  children,  from  even  the  very  point  where 
they  begin  to  spring  out  We  must,  it  is  true,  have  regard  to  the 
old  motto,  "aVbn  multa  sed  muUum;^  in  order  that  we  may  not,  in 
avoiding  one-sidedness,  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  studying  too 
many  things  at  once. 

b.  Drawing  from  nature,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  making  simple 
elevations,  may  be  practiced  during  the  second  stage*  For  those  just 
beginning  it  is  too  difficult,  principally  on  account  of  the  usually  nec^ 
esaary  reduction  to  a  diminished  scale. 

c.  Copying  may  be  commenced  in  a  very  easy  way,  as  soon  as  a 
good  beginning  is  laid  in  elementary  drawing* 
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All  the  preceding  details  may  be  grouped  as  follows,  in  a 

General  Scheme  for  Jnstruetion  in  Drawing. 

First  GradCy  or  Elementary  Drawing ;  and  in  connection  with  it, 
Inventive  Drawing  and  Copying. 

Second  Orade^  Application  of  free  off-hand  drawing;  including 
Copying,  Geometrical  Drawing  from  nature,  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Third  Grade,  or  Outline  Sketching;  with  a  continuation  of  Copy- 
ing and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Fourth  Grade,  Perspective  Drawing,  exclusively. 

This'plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  as  relates  both  to  the  pupil 
and  to  the  subject. 

C.    Direction*  for  further  practiee  in  the  different  departments, 

OimBRALLT. 

The  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  the 
succession  and  connection  of  the  various  departments  of  practice,  are 
applicable  also  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  materials  for  each 
separate  one. 

It  is  therefore  necessary, 

First,  To  draw  various  fonns.  For  if  the  instruction  given  is  to 
communicate  any  formal  culture,  the  cliild  must,  as  lias  been  said, 
comprehend  its  entire  scope.  It  is  an  error  to  choose  artiticial  forms 
only,  or  natural  forms  only.  The  teacher  utterly  misapprehends  the 
character  of  the  common  school,  who  causes  architecture,  or  tools,  or 
fiowei's,  or  landscapes,  either  of  them  exclusively,  to  be  drawn.  The 
pupil  does  not  see  either  of  them  exclusively ;  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  common  school  to  educate  especially  for  any  one  occupation 
such  as  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  cabinet-maker,  potior,  (kc. 

Secondly,  It  is  the  universal  rule  to  begin  with  wiiat  is  easy,  and 
to  proceed  from  that  only  with  great  caution.  Now  the  easiest  part 
of  drawing  is  that  with  right  lines ;  not  perhaps  where  the  fewest 
lines  are  used,  but  where  the  relations  of  lines  and  }tng!<>.s  arc  easy  of 
comprehension.  Of  the  regular  forms,  for  instance,  an  easy  one  is 
the  regtilar  octagon ;  and  a  difficult  one,  the  regular  pentagon.  Ir- 
regular forms  are  easy,  if  they  are  derived  from  regular  ones ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-circle;  but  difficult  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  nose,  ear,  hand,  ^c ;  all  animals ;  most  flowers  and  fruits ;  all 
trees ;  most  tools,  A«.  Thus  many  of  the  designs  most  frequently 
given  to  children  as  elementary  exercises,  are  entirely  improper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  great  care  muat  be  taken  not  to  be  led  astray  by  such 
titles  as  "  The  Little  Flower  Draftsmauy^  ^Elementary  Exercises  in 
lAindscape  D  rawing  ^^  ^Studies  of  Animals  for  Iudusti*ioa!s  Botfly  <kc 
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The  principiil  disadvantages  of  selecting  too  difficult  subjects  to  be 
copied  are,  waste  of  time,  diseouragemeut  of  the  pupils,  or  else  vanity 
and  overestimate  of  their  powers.  And  in  schools  where  there  are 
several  classes,  a  teacher  who  proceeds  in  a  thorough  manner,  will 
find  himself  cast  into  tlie  shade  by  this  faultj  mode  of  proceeding  by 
his  colleagues. 

**  But  the  children  will  not  work  well  at  eas}*  exercises."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  true.  They  want  to  make  a  great  picture,  of  the 
market-place  at  Leipzig,  and  that,  if  possible,  during  the  great  Easter 
fair;  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa;  St.  Genevieve;  the  battle  of 
Katzbach,  &c.  But  it  will  not  do  to  permit  this.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  bring  the  children,  by  a  course  of  instruction  unbroken,  and 
yot  interesting,  appropriate,  attractive  and  not  wearisome,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  find  their  pleasure  in  solving  with  certainty  the  pro- 
blems laid  before  them,  instead  of  in  their  extent,  so  much  the  more 
zealously  should  we  labor  to  accomplish  it. 

But  even  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  order  of  problems 
will  not  avail,  unless, 

Thirdly^  The  pupils  receive  the  necessary  explanations  and  assist- 
«ince.  Here  failure  is  frequent.  Perhaps  the  pupil  is  set  to  copy  a 
flower.  He  begins  at  once,  at  one  of  the  extreme  points ;  and  goes 
on  to  draw  leaves,  anthers,  petals,  pistils,  dec,  one  after  another,  as 
zealously  as  possible,  down  to  the  minutest  parts  and  details.  After 
long  and  cartful  labor,  his  flower  is  finished  ;  an  excellent  flower,  but 
unfortunately  quite  diflferent  from  the  original.  There  are  schools 
where  drawing  is  practiced  in  this  manner,  year  after  year.  But  how 
easily  would  the  pupil  have  accomj^lished  his  work  in  the  case  pro- 
posed, if  ho  had  at  first  been  taught  how  to  see  the  blossom  correctly. 
The  fundamental  form  would  have  been  laid  out  perhaps  by  three  or 
four  points ;  and  all  the  details  would  then  have  fallen  into  their 
places  of  themselves. 

It  must  be  plainly  said,  that  in  most  drawing  schools,  instruction 
in  intuition  and  apprehension  is  unjustifiably  neglected.  Many  teach- 
ers have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  of  which  the 
Judicious  Brauer,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Free  Apprehension^  has  ob- 
served, **  Before  «any  figure  is  drawn,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
seen  or  understood  in  all  its  parts  and  relations."  Here  is  a  principal 
reason  why  so  little  progress  is  commonly  made  in  this  study. 

But  supposing  that  all  the  conditions  hitherto  laid  down  have  been 
•complied  with ;  then,  histly  and 

Fourthly^  It  must  !>e  strictly  required  of  the  pupil,  that  he  draw 
«rell ;  that  is,  correctly  and  with  entire  neatness.    No  botching  or 
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working  over,  indistinclDess  or  fanciful ness,  smearing  or  rubbing, 
trifling  or  talking,  will  accomplish  ibis.  The  whole  of  the  pupiPs 
power  must  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  exerted  upon  his  work. 
It  is  only  by  this  means  that  drawing  will  become  the  important 
educational  instrumentality  that  it  may  be  made. 

Working  in  company  is  much  to  be  recommended.  The  task  may 
be  given  out,  the  mode  of  performing  it  stated,  and  then  followed  at 
the  same  time,  from  point  to  point,  by  all.  This  trains  to  intelligent, 
orderly  and  regular  labor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  that  all  poesi- 
ble  means  should  also  be  tried  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  and  to  conciliate  their  love  of  it. 


I.  Elementary  Drawing. 

a.  Should  elementary  drawing  follow  geometry,  or  geometry  draw- 
ing ?  Neither,  and  for  this  reason ;  that  the  order  of  study  of  the 
two  subjects  must  often  be  very  different  Geometry  considers  the 
triangle  before  the  square ;  while  in  drawing,  many  squares  may  be 
considered  before  many  triangles  are.  And  much  that  pertains  to 
geometry  is  of  no  importance  to  drawing.  For  it  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  portion  of  geometry  which  is  of  use  in 
drawing,  is  studied  during  intuitional  instruction,  and  therefore  long 
before  drawing  is  commenced.  Such  points  are,  ability  to  recognize 
a  right  angle,  a  square,  a  circle,  &c.  I  find  no  use  in  connecting 
geometry  with  drawing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  'to  repeat  while 
drawing  the  fundamental  forms,  that  part  of  geometry  which  relates 
to  them.  This  will  aid  in  thorough  comprehension  of  the  case,  and 
is  to  be  recommended. 

h.  There  are  elementary  exercises  which  consist  in  drawing  right 
and  curved  lines  by  the  children  together  by  beat,  large  free  lines,  if 
possible  with  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  These  exercises  are 
of  great  importance;  they  should  be  practiced  at  the  same  time  with 
such  others  as  require  the  closest  care,  and  where  therefore  Uie  pupil 
is  working  more  by  himself  and  in  detail.* 

c.  Exercises  in  estimating  the  lengths  of  such  straight  lines  as  may 
be  found  at  hand,  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may,  from  time  to 

*  The  opposition  of  niftoy  of  Peter  Scbonid's  pupils  to  thit  claai  of  exereiaet,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  much  less  violent  Ramsauer  says.  '*  Brief  and  deiSnito  orders,  and  prompt  and 
uninterrupted  work  according  to  them,  regulated  by  keeping  time,  will  accomplish  an  infio- 
its  amount  of  good  in  acquiring  any  kind  of  manual  skill  whers  practice  is  the  thing  required. 
While  on  this  point,  a  word  should  be  aaid  of  the  applied  art  of  writing.  Markwordt.  of  Ber- 
lin, practices  much  hi  large  free  strokes.  A  great  part  of  the  so-ealled  *  Amerirsn  method  la 
writing,'  also  consists  of  large  free  movements  in  unison  ;  and  f  he  results  are  so  evidently 
good,  that  the  sjstcm  is  dally  coming  more  into  use." 
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time,  l>e  introduced  between  the  drawing  exercises  proper,  but  sliould 
not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  In  arranging  the  subjects  for  practice,  the  objective  and  subjec 
tive  order  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  united.  According  to  tli€ 
purely  scientific  or  objective  arrangement  of  the  fundamental  forms, 
the  equilateral  triangle  should  come  before  the  rectangle;  but  in 
drawing  the  order  should  be  difterent,  because  the  latter  is  much  the 
easiest  to  draw.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pentagon  and  octagon.  A 
course  of  instruction  arranged  with  reference  to  subjective  principles 
may,  it  is  true,  at  first  seem  disorderly  rather  than  orderly ;  but  a 
more  acute  vision  will  discern  the  "  red  thread  *'  which  leads  through 
the  whole. 

2.   Copying, 

a.  Subjects  beautiful  in  themselves  should  be  selected  for  copying. 
For  example,  a  finely  formed  vase  should  be  selected  rather  than  a 
common  kettle.  The  faculties  used  in  drawing  will  be  as  well  trained 
by  one  as  by  the  other,  while  the  former  is  of  greater  value  in  devel- 
oping the  sense  of  beauty. 

6.  For  beauty  of  execution,  only  the  very  best  designs  are  suffic- 
iently good ;  those  only  moderately  well  done  can  not  go. 

c.  For  the  purpose  of  working  in  classes  together,  the  use  of  de- 
signs large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  whole  class — those  made  to  be 
hung  up — is  much  to  be  recommended.  An  industrious  teacher  ?nll 
even,  if  necessary,  prepare  such  himself. 

It  is  still  more  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  design  on  the 
blackboard.  Hippius  says,  "The  children  can  see  the  drawing  con- 
structed ;  can  watch  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it ;  and  can  obtain 
more  thorough  ideas  as  to  apprehension  of  objects.  They  should 
themselves  proceed  to  imitate  these  drawings,  which  should  be  suited 
to  their  capacities,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  manipulation  of  the  work 
should  be  such  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  children ;  the  teacher 
locating  in  the  proper  places  the  necessary  initial  points,  in  a  careful, 
I  had  almost  said  a  learner-like  manner.  When  the  figure  on  the 
blackboard  is  complete,  it  should  be  analyzed,  and  understood  both 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  relations  of  itself  to  its  parts  and  of  the  parts 
among  themselves.  After  this  mode  of  intuitional  study  has  been 
sufficiently  practiced,  the  teacher  should  again  go  through  with  the 
process  of  drawing  the  ^gare^  as  it  were  in  bis  thoughts,  by  dictating 
the  work  point  by  point.  At  the  same  time  he  should  pass  round 
among  the  benches,  directing  and  assisting  wherever  necessary,  re- 
proving or  praising,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  all  the  pupils  in  cheer 
ful  activity. 
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cf.  Even  when  the  children  draw  each  by  himself,  after  small  sep- 
arate originals,  they  should  often  be  made  to  draw  their  copies  on 
B  larger  or  smaller  scale,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in  freedom  of 
conception. 

«.  With  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  purpose  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  it  will  be  better  for  the  pupils  to  sketch  many  objects 
with  few  strokes,  than  to  occupy  the  same  time  over  a  few  drawings, 
more  elaborated.  But  these  latter  should  not  be  entirely  excluded. 
The  best  mode  is  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  some  larger  work, 
and  to  draw  between  or  along  with  these  many  sketches  not  so  much 
finished  in  detail  as  full  of  meaning. 

/.  For  copying,  more  reference  should  be  had  to  the  sex  of  the  chil- 
dren than  was  the  case  in  elementary  drawing.  Thus,  architectural 
subjects  should  be  chosen  for  the  boys,  and  beautiful  vases  for  the 
girk ;  weapons  for  the  former,  flowers  for  the  latter,  Ao.  One-sided- 
ness  in  selection  should,  however,  be  avoided.  The  girls  should  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  higher  departments 
of  architecture,  and  the  boys  the  characteristics  of  leaves  and  fruit 
In  short,  to  repeat  the  principle  once  more,  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
forms  which  the  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  to  comprehend. 

8.  Inventive  Dravfing. 

a.  This  may  be  practiced  both  upon  spontaneous  conceptions  and 
upon  real  things.  In  either  case,  the  pupil  may  be  required  either  to 
complete  a  design,  to  decorate  it,  to  vary  it,  or  wholly  to  invent  it. 
For  instance, 

1.  Ideal  representations.  Completion — ^to  draw  the  whole  of  some 
figure  from  half  or  a  third  of  it  Decoration — to  ornament  a  rectan- 
gle with  lines  all  converging  to  its  center.  Variation — to  change  a 
regukr  octagon  into  an  irregular  one.  Entire  invention — to  draw  a 
group  of  equilateral  triangles  and  decorate  them  at  pleasure. 

2.  Real  objects.  Completion — to  draw  a  window,  having  one 
quarter  of  it  given.  Decoration — to  ornament  a  design  for  a  table 
top.  Variation — to  change  a  quadrangular  window  into  one  with 
curved  lines  at  the  top.  Invention — to  design  a  beautiful  trellised 
gate. 

The  usual  order  of  these  exercises  should  be,  first,  free  representa- 
tions of  real  objects,  together  with  drawing  mathematical  figures. 
Completing  a  design  is  usually  easier  than  decorating  it,  and  that 
again  than  varying  it;  while  absolute  invention  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  these 
prmdples. 

h.  Occasionally  an  entire  class,  or  at  least  a  section  of  it^  should 
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work  together  at  ioTention.  I^  for  instance,  the  problem  is  to  decorate 
a  square,  the  children  may  step  up  to  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  and  wwk 
upon  a  square  drawn  upon  it  This  will  furnish  manj  opportunities 
for  remarks,  aDd  the  inventive  faculties  of  each  pupil  will  ben^t  all. 
e.  Sometimes  the  pupils  should  merely  sketch  their  ooneeptions 
without  completing  them ;  and  the  teacher  maj  then  oritieise  the 
sketches.  In  this  waj,  several  designs  maj  be  sketched  at  one  lesson* 
The  slates  tnaj  be  soraetimes  exchanged  s(bout  in  such  a  manneri 
that  each  pupil  can  see  the  designs  <^  all  the  others. 

d.  Invented  designs  which  are  to  be  finished  in  detail,  should  be 
approved  in  outline,  to  prevent  expending  houis  of  the  pupil's  labor 
on  a  design  whidh  may,  perhaps,  at  last  be  rejected. 

4.  Drawing  from  Naturt. 

First,  as  to  geometrical  drawing  from  nature. 

a.  Either  actual  objects,  such  as  ar^  about  the  children,  should  be 
drawn,  such  as  doors,  gates,  trellises,  floors,  windows,  cnpboardsi 
stoves,  monuments,  ^c,  or  there  should  be  used,  as  Otto  very  judic- 
iously recommends,  an  apparatus  on  purpose,  by  means  of  which  all 
torts  of  figures  can  be  set  up  together,  on  h  ledge  on  the  blackboard. 
The  drawing  may  either  be  of  the  natural  size  or  on  a  reduced  scale. 
Id  the  latter  case,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
justly  estimate  the  relative  sizes  of  the  reduced  objects. 

b.  Just  at  this  point  it  is  of  espedal  importance  that,  in  the  begin* 
ning  espedally,  much  work  should  be  done  ih  common.  Before  the 
children  put  pencil  to  paper,  they  must  fix  upon  all  the  relative  di- 
mensions, not  by  means  of  a  mere  cursory  viek  of  the  object,  but  of 
a  careful  survey  of  it  It  should  be  a  point  of  honor  to  come  as  nea^ 
as  possible  to  correctness.  When  all  the  estimates  hare  beeil  tnade^ 
the  teacher  may  name  the  dimensions  before  the  class ;  and  then  they 
may  proceed  to  draw. 

e.  This  is  a  very  appropriate  place  foi*  tasks  to  be  performed  at 
home.  "  Draw  the  front  of  your  fathei^s  house ;  the  windows  of  the 
sitting-room,  &o.  1  will  take  occasion  to  compare  the  drawings  with 
the  originals.'*    And  so  on. 

About  this  time  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  perspective  draw- 
ing,  perhaps  somewhat  as  follows :— * 

a.  Practice  the  children  iii  seeing  rM  objects  ib  a  perspeetivd 
manner.  This  is  ndt  yery  difficult,  and  has  the  advantage  of  showing 
the  pupil  what  perspective  is,  even  if  he  does  not  beeohie  able  to  draw 
on  its  principles. 

b.  Perspective  may  be  taught  by  copying.  Perspective  d^igtia 
may  be  given  to  be  eopied,  arranged  in  a  progressive  manner,  and 
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iB8truction  on  tho  Iftws  of  perspective  may  be  given  at  the  same  time^ 
This  is  the  method  of  Soldan,  Warmholz,  and  others ;  and  is  not 
liable  to  any  weighty  objections. 

c.  Exercises  both  on  copying  and  seeiDg  should  be  practiced. 

d.  Drawing  from  real  objects  should  be  practiced,  either  by  section 
of  the  class  at  once,  or  singly. 

Drawing  is  of  course  a  more  useful  exercise  than  mere  seeing ;  and 
drawing  from  real  bodies  is  better  than  from  another  drawing.  And 
it  is  better  to  display  the  article  to  be  drawn  conveniently  upon  a 
table  for  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  scholars,  than  to  elevate  it 
somewhere  for  the  whole  class  to  draw  from. 

The  circumstances  must  govern  in  each  particular  case.  I  would 
however  have  some  exercises  in  seeing,  in  every  school  where  draw- 
ing is  practiced  at  all.  I  add  a  few  hints  for  such  as  have  proceeded 
far  enough  to  draw  real  bodies. 

a.  To  complete  the  shading  of  what  is  drawn  should  be  uncondi- 
tionally forbidden.  The  common  school  has  no  time  for  this,  if  the 
children  are  to  be  made  at  all  acquainted  with  perspective. 

b.  The  subjects  should  not  be  too  difficult ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
plaster  heads,  landscapes,  groups  of  animals.  The  principal  thing  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  comprehend  and  represent  with  ease  the  sim 
plest  perspective  appearances. 

c.  The  children  should  not  be  troubled  with  difficult  theories  of 
perspective,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  restricted  to  the 
brief  rule,  *'Draw  what  you  see."  Some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  perspective  is  indispensable  for  the  moderately  and  less  capable 
pupils,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
in  seeing  in  a  perspective  manner. 

A  These  laws  of  perspective,  however,  should  not  be  given,  but 
discovered.  It  is  wrong,  for  instance,  to  tell  a  pupil  that  a  circular 
surface  or  thin  body  can  be  seen  as  a  straight  line,  and  then  to  hold 
it  up  to  him  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  it. 

e.  The  most  practical  possible  application  should  be  made  of  the 
principles  which  lie  within  the  scope  of  the  common  school.  These 
should  be  joined  to  the  exercises  on  cubes  and  prisms,  for  instance,  a 
drawing  of  a  chimney,  a  chest  of  drawers,  an  open  door,  &c. ;  and  the 
best  scholars  may  afterwards  draw  a  house,  a  bridge,  a  gateway,  &c« 

5.   Outline  Sketching. 

a.  The  common  school  is  not  the  place  for  designing  pillars,  capi- 
tols,  and  similar  architectural  constructions.  They  belong  to  the 
industrial  school.  The  business  of  the  common  school  is  limited  to 
this :  1.  Geometrical  construction  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures ;  2, 
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The  application  of  these  to  the  drawing  of  simple  sketches  and  ground- 
plans. 

b.  Great  skill  may  be  attained  in  this  kind  of  drawing,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  with  the  aid  of  the  simple  instruments  which  the  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  use.  Without  using  these,  the  practice  would 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

c.  The  use  of  the  circle  and  ruler  must  be  industriously  practiced, 
in  order  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  it.  Many  simple  problems 
should  be  given  out  for  using  them ;  as,  for  instance,  to  draw  four 
angles  one  after  another,  each  half  as  large  as  the  preceding ;  to  mag- 
nify to  many  tiroes  its  own  size,  &c. 

cf .  As  to  selecting  subjects  for  ground-plans  and  elevations,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service : — 

1.  Select  for  drawing,  a  plan  of  the  school  garden ;  the  church- 
yard ;  of  some  building,  as  the  church ;  an  elevation  of  the  school 
house,  &c, 

2.  Let  the  children  copy  some  plans,  ground-plans,  elevations,  &c., 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  doing  such 
work. 

8.  Let  each  pupil  himself  make  out  some  such  plans,  ground-plans 
or  elevations  of  his  father's  house  or  garden,  &c, 

D.     Courw  6f  Study. 

This  is  rather  to  indicate  one  mode  of  arranging  the  work,  than  to 
be  followed  to  the  letter. 

1.  Common  schools  of  three  classes, — Drawing  should  be  practiced 
only  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  not  in  the  lower.  It  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  children  of  at  least  three  different  grades  are  always 
to  be  found  in  each  class ;  so  that  divisions  must  be  made.  More 
than  two  such  divisions  are  usually  too  many,  as  experience  indi- 
cates. Thus  each  class  will  have  a  two  year's  course,  and  each  pupil 
will,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  study  where  the  whole  section  works 
together,  go  twice  through  one  of  the  halves  of  the  course. 

a.  Middle  class. — ^Here  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the  capacity  and 
industry  and  progress  of  each  pupil  to  determine  which  half  of  the 
course  he  shall  go  twice  through  with.  The  course  should  be  as 
follows : — 

First  half— 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Lines,  angles,  the  easiest  divisions  of 
lines  and  angles,  the  rectangle,  isosceles  triangle,  square,  rhombus, 
rhomboid,  equilateral  triangle.  Straight  and  curved  lines  together, 
by  beat. 
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5^.  Copying.  The  fdmplest  forms  with  straight  lines,  partly  repre- 
ientations  of  real  things,  partly  variations  of  fundamental  forms* 

8.  Invention.  The  easiest  exercises  in  completing  and  varying 
forms ;  usually  to  be  executed  in  common. 

4.  Beginning  of  estimating  dimensions ;  usually  of  those  where  one 
of  the  dimensions  to  be  estimated  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
others. 

6.  Examination  of  the  model  drawings. 

Second  half-^ 

1.  Elementary  drawing.  Continuation  of  the  division  of  lines  and 
angles.  The  regular  hexagon.  The  regular  octagon.  Different 
curves  on  straight  lines,  and  half  and  quarter  circles.  Irregular  poly* 
gons;  waving,  serpentine  and  spiral  lines;  the  circle,  ellipse  and 
oval.     Curved  strokes  together,  by  beat 

2.  Copying.  In  the  first  half  year  of  designs  with  straight  lines 
only ;  in  the  second,  of  those  with  curved  and  crooked  lines.  The 
straight  lines  should  always  be  in  simple  combinations ;  the  curved 
ones  in  connection  with  straight  ones;  and  easy  flowers  and  fruit 
given  only  to  the  most  capable  of  the  children. 

3.  Invention.  Tasks  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  no  designs  of 
real  objects  yet  to  be  permitted. 

4.  Drawing  from  nature.  Very  easy  elevations ;  and  only  to  be 
practiced  as  a  secondary  exercise. 

5.  Study  of  modtil  drawings. 

6.  Estimating  dimensions;  partly  with  and  partly  without  the  use 
of  the  legal  measures  of  size  and  distance. 

b.  Upper  class, — Here  the  scheme  must  be  a  little  more  carefully 
arranged.  I  suppose  the  children  to  draw  in  perspective  only  during 
the  last  year  of  school,  and  then  during  both  lessons ;  so  that  their 
copying  and  inventive  drawing  must  be  done  at  home.  The  children 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  again,  should  form  one  section,  (Section  1,) 
and  those  of  eleven  and  twelve  another,  (Section  2.)  Then  the  in- 
struction for  the  year  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Easter  to  St  John's  day.  For  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing ;  exerdses  in  copying  and  invention.  Section  1,  perspective ;  first 
beginning. 

2.  From  St  John*s  day  to  Michaelmas.  Section  2,  off-hand  draw- 
ing ;  copying,  invention,  elevations.    Section  1,  perspective,  continued. 

3.  From  Michselmas  to  Christmas.  Section  2,  ouUine  sketching ; 
geometrical  constructions ;  but  for  the  girls  instead,  off-hand  drawing. 
Section  1,  perspective,  further  continued. 

4   From  Christmas  to  Easter.    Section  2,  ouUine  sketching;  ground- 
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pUnSy  and  in  off-hand  drawing;  copying,  ioTentioo,  elevations.    Seo- 
tion  1|  perspective,  concluded. 

0b9ervatiQn$  on  th$  foregoing  plan. 

1.  In  the  first  quarter,  Section  2  is  so  employed  that  the  teacher 
may  busy  himself  mostly  with  Section  1,  where  his  aid  will  be  quite 
indispensable.  And  in  Section  2,  also,  the  exercises,  in  copying  es- 
pecially, can  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  each  individual  scholar. 

2.  In  the  second  quarter,  Section  2  will  have  advanced  &r  enough 
to  work  by  themselves  for  say  half  an  hour  together.  That  time  may 
thus  be  spent  in  introdocing  Section  2  to  the  department  of  drawing 
elevations.  The  pleasant  summer  days  will  be  found  quite  suitable 
for  drawing  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  pupils,  while  unoccupied  during 
vacation,  may  execute  many  drawings.  Toward  the  end  of  this  quar- 
ter. Section  1  may  be  set  at  drawing  easy  buildings  in  perspective,  in 
the  open  air. 

3.  The  third  quarter  will  find  Section  2  busily  employed  with  circle 
and  ruler.  The  pupils  of  twelve  years  old,  who  are  going  over  the 
ground  a  second  time,  will  be  able  to  assbt  those  of  eleven,  so  that 
the  teacher  will  get  time  to  do  some  open  air  work  in  pleasant 
autumn  days  with  Section  1.  But  if  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
leave  Section  2  alone,  he  may  take  them  out  also  and  let  them  sketch 
elevations. 

4.  When  winter  comes  round  again.  Section  1  will  be  employed 
again  in  the  house,  in  learning  something  of  drawing  bodies  bounded 
by  lines  not  straight  Section  2  will  take  up  off-hand  drawing  again, 
in  the  departments  of  copying  and  invention ;  and  some  ground-plans 
may  also  be  drawn. 

5.  The  exercises  in  copying  and  invention  should  continue  what 
was  begun  in  the  middle  chiss,  but  not  too  rapidly. 

For  copying,  pictures  of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments  and  characteristic 
animal  forms  may  be  gradually  introduced.  The  inventive  drawing 
may  be  in  part  of  imagined  forms,  in  part  from  real  objects.  No 
teacher  who  pursues  his  subject  with  a  really  vivid  interest,  can  fail 
to  find  abundance  of  materials  for  lessons  and  models. 

2.   Common  schools  of  ttoo  classes. 

a.  Lower  class.  If  the  pupil  remains  ^y^  years  in  this  class,  he 
should  draw  during  the  Ust  two.  Thus  we  shall  have  pupils  of  eight 
and  nine  yeare  of  age,  in  one  section ;  so  that  each  will  go  twice  over 
the  yearns  course.  The  course  should  include  all  the  first  half  of 
what  was  prescribed  for  the  middle  class  of  a  school  of  three  dasaes* 

b.  Upper  class.    Here  there  are  many  difficulties.    I  shall  sup- 
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pose  two  Boctioiift  k>  be  formed ;  one  of  the  pupils  of  ten  and  eleven, 
and  the  other  of  those  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  so  that  each  section 
shall  go  twice  throi]^h  the  coarse.  The  lower  section  should  draw 
what  was  directed  for  the  upper  division  of  the  middle  class  in  a 
scliool  of  three  classes.  The  first  division  may  alternately  draw  in 
perspective  one  hour,  and  in  the  next  partly  make  outline  sketches 
and  partly  work  at  copying  and  inventing.  There  are  many  disad- 
vantages in  this  arrangement,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  a 
better  one  which  was  not  too  intricate ;  and  our  pedagogical  literature 
afibrds  very  little  aid  on  this  subject. 

3.  Common  Mchools  qf  one  class. 

Nothing  can  here  be  done  in  perspective.  The  pupils  should  draw, 
from  their  tenth  year  upwards,  in  two  sections.  The  course  of  study 
should  be  that  for  the  middle  class  of  the  sohod  of  three  classes ; 
except  that  the  children  should  learn  something  of  outline  sketching 
during  the  last  half  year  of  their  schooling.  Some  of  the  better 
scholars  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  copy  some  of  the  exercises  laid 
out  for  the  middle  class. 

£.    Miscetlanenus  Ohsertaii^ns. 

1.  Beware  lest  the  instruction  in  drawing  educate  the  children  in 
falsehood.  Where  every  drawing  which  is  shown  at  an  examination 
is  more  thai!  half  done  by  the  teacher,  or  by  his  assistants,  such  a 
result  is  certain  to  follow.* 

2.  The  purely  technical  exercises  of  off-hand  drawing  should  chiefly 
be  done  on  the  slate;  but  copying,  elevations,  finished  inventive 
drawings,  Sec,  on  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  economical,  but  then 
pains  should  also  be  taken  to  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  repeated 
examinations  of  what  they  have  drawn  by  care  and  industry.  It  is 
always  unpleasant  to  children  to  see  a  piece  of  work  which  is  care- 
fully finished,  thrown  away  at  last. 

3.  Avoid  all  luxury,  especially  in  poor  neighborhoods,  in  pencils, 
paper,  &c  The  children  should  understand  the  necessary  truth  that 
man  must  always  learn  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  simplest  means. 

4.  It  is  not  judicious  unsparingly  to  cross  out  every  ill  done  work 
from  the  pupils  drawing  book,  for  this  may  frequently  destroy  in  a  mo< 
ment  the  work  of  many  laborious  hours,  besides  disgracing  the  book, 
as  the  children  say.  Only  evident  idleness  should  undergo  so  severe 
a  punishment 

*'  Act  booeitly  \  Let  your  •zamlnatioo  be  a  proof,  ooC  of  what  yoar  powen  as  an  artiat 
are,  but  of  what  70a  can  do,  as  a  teacher,  throofh  the  efforts  of  your  pupils.  Honor  truth ; 
ami  she  will  honor  thee  in  tvunL"—Hippius 
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5.  The  strictest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  children  sit  cor- 
rectly while  drawing;  for  carelessness  in  this  particular  will  very 
easily  lead  to  crookedness  in  weakly  children.  It  is  a  great  evil  for 
the  pupil  even  to  turn  constantly  towards  the  right  hand  to  look  at 
the  design  to  be  copied.  A  consdentious  teacher  will  use  every 
means  of  avoiding  such  habits. 

6.  The  pupils  must  be  protected  from  too  bright  sunshine,  by  cur- 
tuns  or  some  equivalent  means. 

7.  All  conversation  should  be  strictly  forbidden  during  the  drawing 
lesson.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  looking  oflf  from  the 
work  which  is  inseparable  from  whispering,  interferes  with  and  de- 
feats the  comprehension  of  the  design  and  success  in  reproducing  it 

8.  The  frequent  use  of  India  rubber  is  decidedly  to  be  prevented. 
This  is,  in  manj  schools,  practiced  to  a  miserable  extent;  no  drawing 
being  finished  without  having  been  rubbed  out  in  every  part,  nobody 
knows  how  many  times.  Instruct  the  pupil  in  a  truly  elementary 
manner,  teach  him  to  apprehend,  make  him  work  with  attention  and 
care,  and  away  with  the  India  rubber  I 

9.  Whatever  work  is  given  to  the  children  to  be  done  at  home, 
must  invariably  be  shown  and  examined  when  completed. 

10.  If  possible,  let  the  most  skillful  pupils  be  employed  i 
ants  in  instruction. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin 
in  1690,  and  of  theEeal  School  by  Hcckerin  1747,  has  formed  an  important 
branch  of  instruction,  not  only  in  profci»s:onal  and  technical  schools,  but  in  insti- 
tutions of  general  culture,  of  the  highest  and  lowest  grade.  In  the  classical  and 
scientific  schools,  in  the  trade  schools  and  iiirther  improvement  schools,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  wo  are  sure  to  find  its  place  in  the  programme  of 
studies.  In  1831,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  special  regulation  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  was  revised  by  the  same  authority  in  18C3,  with  sug- 
gciitions  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  following  Regulations  for  instruction  in  Drawing  in  tlic  Gymnasiums  and 
Trade  Schools  of  Prussia,  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
(Von  Muehler),  October  2,  1863 : 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
fonns  an  cs.sentinl  part  of  the  prugrammc  of  superior  schools. 

Kxperience  h:is  aemonstratcd  that  the  actual  state  and  results  of  instruction  in 
this  branch,  as  well  as  the  development  of  scientific  teaching,  and  the  condition 
of  art  and  industry,  require  a  revision  of  the  regulations  of  March  14,  1831. 
With  the  advice  of  the  royal  academies  of  fino  arts  of  Berlin,  Dusseldoif,  and 
Koeni.u:sbcr^  and  of  the  provincial  academic  councils,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  tricil  experience,  the  following  regulations  have  been  proscribed : 

1.      PROOBAMME   FOK  GYM9A9IUSIS. 

1.  Instniction  hi  drawing  in  gymnai^iums  is  given  in  four  classes  or  consccu* 
tivc  courses,  the  trade  sc>hool  constituting  the  fifth  class. 

Independent  of  this  division  of  courses,  pupils,  as  far  as  local  convenience 
permits,  shall  bo  classed  in  special  divisions,  according  to  their  capacities  and 
progress. 

Lower  Class: 

2.  Elements  of  the  theory  of  drawing;  lines  of  different  directions,  and  dimen- 
sions in  various  combinations.  Drawing  of  straight  and  cun'ed  lines  without 
model. 

In  the  first  coui'se,  that  steadiness  of  hand  is  not  to  be  expected,  wliieh  is 
necessary  for  drawing  lines  and  circles  with  the  perfection  attained  with  the  use 
of  instruments. 

Second  Class: 

3.  First  elements  of  perspective,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  ruler  and  com- 
pass if  necessary.  The  pupils  may  draw  after  models  of  wood ;  the  apparent 
changes  of  aspc^'t  to  which  oodies  are  subject  must  he  explained ;  also  the  effect 
of  light  on  the  surface  of  bo<1ies,  and  the  shading  of  solids,  beginning  with  those 
with  plane  surfaces.  The  models  are  to  be  turned  successively  to  the  right  or 
left  and  placed  at  various  distances  from  the  pupil. 

Moreover,  in  this  class  fi-ec-hand  drawing  afler  engravings  is  entered  upon,  ad- 
vancing to  parts  of  the  face  and  to  entire  heads,  giving  at  first  only  contours  and 
slight  indications  of  shade. 

Third  Cfass: 

4.  Advanced  exercises  in  free-hand  drawing  after  models  and  plaster  casts,  or- 
nam'^nts,  leaves,  parts  of  the  human  body ;  copying  engravings  is  to  be  continued, 
and  landscape  drawing  to  be  begun. 

Progressive  derclopment  of  perspective ;  drawing  from  models  in  various  posi- 
tions and  at  various  distances.    Theory  of  the  vanishing-point. 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
tural design. 

Fourth  Class: 

5.  Free-hand  drawing  after  engravings,  arabesques,  animals,  heads,  and  com- 
plete figures ;  more  difficult  landscapes. 

Drawing  from  busts,  full  heads,  use  of  stump  and  drawing  with  two  crayons. 
Perspective  continued  to  drawing  apartments  and  groups  of  difficult  objects  not 
presenting  too  great  difficulties* 
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21.      FBOGBAMXB  FOR  TBADE    8CHOOM. 


6.  The  four  preceding  classes,  comprising  the  course  of  a  gymnasinm,  are  aloo 
tlie  first  four  classes  in  the  trade  schools,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  in  the 
latter,  firec-liand  drawing  is  taught  to  pupils  of  tlie  superior  classes,  together  with 
linear  drawing  (ruler  and  compass),  Iw'gmning  in  the  third  class,  'ilie  method 
of  projections,  on  a  plane  or  in  elevation,  is  thcoreticallv  and  practically  exposed, 
ana  extended  much  farther  than  at  the  gymnasiums,  \^-Lile  a  greater  number  of 
hours  also  nre  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  clause?.  Be^-ond 
this,  the  trade  schools  add  a  special  fifth  class  to  the  course  pursued  at. the  gym- 
nasium. 

Special  or  Fifth  Class : 

7.  Continuation  of  free-hand  exercises ;  problems  from  perspective  and  the 
theory  of  shadows,  with  scientific  explanations ;  exercises  in  linear  drawing  ac- 
cording to  the  special  profession  of  each  pupil ;  elements  of  topography. 

8.  ^  a  close  to  the  instruction  in  drawing,  ]  olytechnic  scbco's  can  impose 
proofs  of  capacity  upon  pupils  leaving  the  institute : 

1.  Linear  Dratcing. — ^A  geometrical  or  prospective  rrojcction,  including  con- 
struction of  shadows,  simple  objects  in  architecture,  mcc-nanics,  or  other  branches. 
This  proof  implies  the  supposition  that  pupils  of  the  superior  course  of  a  poly- 
t.chnic  school  are  able  to  trace  back  any  graphic  representation  to  its  elementary 
geometrical  construction ;  that  they  are  familiar  with  dcscripiive  geometry,  with 
the  theory  of  shadows  and  of  perspective,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  practiced 
in  designmg  architecture  and  macnines,  without  having  completely  exhausted  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  branches. 

2.  Free-hand  Drawing. — In  this  branch  ihc  individual  disf  o^it*on  of  each  pupil 
should  be  considered  ;  their  inequality  in  this  respect  does  not  admit  of  a  fonnal 
programme  as  definite  as  that  for  linear  dn.wing.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
should  be  able  to  draw  with  the  free-hand,  arabesques,  landscapes,  animals,  heads 
and  entire  from  engravings,  and  various  objects,  including  shaded  heads  from 
models  in  plaster,  and  prove  their  comprt'hen>ion  of  the  principles  involved. 

3.  Drawing  of  plans  and  topographical  drawing  must  also,  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree, become  familiar  to  the  pupils 

To  this  programme  are  appended  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Instruction  in  drawing  should  proceed  gradually  from  the  most  easy  to  the 
most  difficult  studies,  avoiding  that  pedantic  monotony  which  weakens  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  and  passing  lightly  over  isolated  details,  accustoming  tlic  student 
at  an  early  period  to  consider  the  whole.  There  is  no  want  of  excellent  models 
for  the  first  courses  in  instruction  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  should 
sometimes  make  his  own  models  that  the  pupils  may  see  tne  method  of  construct- 
ing them.  In  the  beginning  the  entire  class  should  be  engaged  in  the  same 
problems  in  order  to  better  sustain  their  attention  and  to  elevate  and  stimulate 
their  zeal. 

2.  The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  superior  schools,  partica- 
larly  in  gymnasiums,  embraces  also,  besides  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  himd, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  for  the  Ixsautiful.  Pupils  will  learn  by  progressive 
exercises,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  characteristic  forms  of  objects,  and  to  properly 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  the  master-pieces  of  plastic  art. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  is  the  most  important  exercise  at  the  g}'mnasium,  and 
the  course  should  correspond  with  the  indications  of  the  programme,  without  be- 
coming purely  mechanical ;  but  should,  on  the  conti-ary,  be  pursued  with  the 
object  of  elevadng  the  student  to  spontaneous  and  intelligent  reflection.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  by  the  beginner  without  previous  theoretical  and  practical  ex- 
planations. -The  education  of  the  mind  must  accompany  that  of  the  hand ;  the 
latter  can  produce  only  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  eye  sees  incorrectly  without 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  Tho  copying  hand  is  not  on!y  an  instrument  in 
the  service  of  the  eye,  but  the  auxiliary  of  a  reasoning  mind. 
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To  attain  this  object,  it  is  pnrtienlarly  important  that  the  instructions  should 
not  be  Mmited,  as  is  often  done,  to  the  mere  copjnng  of  engravings,  a  system  from 
which  science  and  method  are  almost  always  excluded.  Drawing  from  engrav- 
ings alone  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  becanse  the  object  to  be  reproduced  is  always 
too  near ;  and  it  will  happen  that  pupils,  after  following  a  course  in  drawing 
through  several  years,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  correctly  even  a  chair  or  any  other 
simple  body. 

4.  Experience  shows  that  most  pupils  leave  the  gymnasium  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession after  the  third  or  fourth  class,  for  which  reason  the  complete  drawing 
course  for  a  gymnasium  has  been  so  organized  that  the  pupil  can  ac(iuirc,  Itefore 
he  leaves,  besides  some  skill  in  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  the  theory  of  making 
plans  and  elevations  as  well  as  the  elements  of  perspective ;  in  short,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently familiarized  with  the  principles  of  design  to  pursue  the  course  by  them- 
selves, if  their  vocation  requires. 

In  gymnasiums  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  compass  in  architectural  design  is  re- 
served for  the  higher  classes. 

The  education  of  the  »Jthct!c  sense,  aimed  at  in  all  the  other  literary  studies 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  also  assisted  by  the  study  of  models  from  the  antique,  and 
pupils  in  the  higher  classes  should  be  mtide  familiar  not  only  with  the  classic 
antiquities,  but  also  with  some  of  the  master-works  in  sculpture  and  architecture 

5  The  polytechnic  schools,  by  the  terms  of  their  organic  regulations  and  to 
respond  to  their  object,  should  initiate  their  pupils  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
nature,  science  and  ai-t,  by  giving  due  importance  to  the  instruction  in  drawing. 
By  it,  pupils  should  become  accustomed  to  obsen-ation,  in  order  that,  by  pene- 
trating mathematical  forms,  they  may  be  able  to  find  and  recognize  them  in  all 
the  natural  combinations  into  which  they  enter,  and  to  determine  their  peculiar 
and  external  characteristics.  The  better  they  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
more  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  will  develop  itself  within  them. 

6.  If,  for  the  object  of  polytechnic  schools,  linear  design  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  programme,  it  is  not  with  tlie  desire  that  free-hand  drawing  be  neg 
lected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  l)e  cultivated  in  an  earnest  and  methodical 
manner,  always  connected  with  instruction  in  perspective.  It  is  rcconimcnded  to 
add  it  to  the  plan  of  the  fifth  class,  and  if  thought  proper,  to  the  preceding 
courses,  in  connection  with  lessons  in  natural  science,  and  to  introduce  as  a  model 
the  skeleton  of  the  human  l)ody. 

Before  commencing  linear  drawing,  properly  so  termed,  the  pupil  should  have 
acquired  skill  in  fiTce-hand  drawing.  This  branch  may  begin  in  the  third  class, 
with  the  theory  of  projections,  since  perspective  has  been  a  subject  in  preceding 
classes,  and  may  be  continued  with  the  theory  of  shadows. 

7.  Instiniction  in  dniwing  should  not  generally  pass  the  limits  assigned  in  the 
programme  of  the  school ;  its  object  is  not  to  form  artists,  but  to  exercise  pupils 
in  tlie  elementiiry  principles  of  art,  in  the  understimding  of  form,  in  surcness  of 
eye,  in  tlie  habit  of  estimating  proportions,  and  in  steadiness  and  skill  of  hand. 
Copying  landscape  studies  is  often  dispensed  with  in  higher  classes,  as  the  time 
and  labor  spent  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice,  and  be- 
cause both  teacher  and  pupil  are  easily  deceived  by  productions  of  this  sort. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  studies,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  needs  of  instruction, 
rather  than  to  method  and  assthetics. 

9.  Besides  a  collection  of  studies  and  models,  it  is  indispensable  that  superior 
schools  should  be  provided  wth  a  well-lighted  ha!l  8i)ecinlly  adapted  to  this  in- 
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strnction,  where  suitable  objecto  fur  observation,  the  copies  of  characteristic  and 
celebrated  works  of  art,  busts,  ornamenU,  fragments  of  architecture,  etc.,  will  be 
the  best  decorations.  The  daily  contemplation  of  these  mo<leIs  will  contribute 
Ciisentially  to  the  development  of  the  faculties  concerned  in  drawing. 

SCHMIDT*8   METHOD. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt  received  a  pension  from  the  government  ia 
acknowledgement  of  the  services  rendered  the  schools  and  thi;  country  by  a  new 
method  of  drawing  introduced  by  him  into  the  Royal  Real  School,  and  tanght 
by  him  to  the  teachers  of  the  trade  school  and  of  the  city  normal  school. 

In  this  method,  pupils  begin  by  drawing  from  geometrical  fonns,  made  in  wood 
or  plaster,  of  a  squai'c  pillar  (seven  and  a  Iialf  inches  high  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  its  square  section),  a  niche,  and  a  low  cylinder.  Tliu  square  pillar  sep- 
arates in  joints,  affording  a  cube  and  parallclopipeds  of  diffircnt  heights.  Tho 
hemisphere,  which  caps  the  niche,  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  concave  surface 
of  its  cylindrical  part.  Each  of  these  models  afford  a  graduated  scries  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  solids,  and  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  of  shadows.  This  is  accompani«.d  with  some  of  tho 
more  simple  rules  of  shadow  and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  follow  from 
natural  objects,  and  from  works  of  art,  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  the  direction  of  his  taste.  An  account  of  this  method 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Bochc's  description  of  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 

DUBVIS'    METHOD. 

Tho  method  proposed  by  M.  Alexander  Dubuis,  of  giving  the  human  head, 
or  bust,  which  presents  only  very  general  masses,  or  features ;  after  this,  another 
bust,  with  some  additional  indications  of  the  head ;  then  a  third,  in  which  tho 
details  are  more  numerous  and  more  decided ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth,  in  which 
the  details  are  according  to  nature.  These  four  busts,  each  placed  in  diflfcrcnt 
positions,  presenting  four  successive  stages  of  the  same  figure,  is  in  use  in  some 
public,  as  well  as  private  drawing  schools. 

DRAWING   IN   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

Although  drawing  receives  some  attention  in  the  common  schools,  and  the 
teachers  arc  systematically  trained  for  this  purpose,  its  scope  in  Prussia  is  far 
more  restricted  than  in  schools  of  tho  same  class  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtcmbei^. 
By  the  " Regulativ"  of  1854,  drawing  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  "must  not  go 
beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the  linear  representation  of  simple  objects,"  and 
in  the  ordinary  one  class  elementary  school,  it  must  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
simplest  free-haind  drawing  from  flat  examples.  Practically,  it  is  not  carried,  as 
in  the  best  Bavarian  schools,  into  elaborate  penmanship,  tasteful  as  well  us  accu- 
rate map-drawing,  ornamental  designing,  and  the  culture  of  the  sense  of  Iho 
l)eautiful  generally.  Nor  is  it  applied  in  the  common  schools,  as  in  Wurtcm- 
berg,  to  the  industrial  details  of  the  future  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is  reserved  for  the  adult,  or  supplementary  schools,  and  to  tho 
trade  and  art  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  directions  as  to  the  system  of  teaching  drawing  in 
in  this  class  of  schools,  we  introduce  a  very  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Ilcntschel  for  Dicsterweg's  "  Wegioeiser"  a  manual  wliich  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  common  schools : 


INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

BT   DR.   ■.  BUmCHBL. 


I.   DBFINIT10N8. 

Br  singing  we  understand  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  as  ac- 
complished by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  suo- 
oession,  melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

8.  Loudness  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation ;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  th<» 
church,  solo,  choral,  &c.,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  is 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music 

Several  of  the  faculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself^  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  ia 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memoiy,  the  imagination^,  the  fiincy^ 
33 
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and  tbe  sense  of  beauty.  And  in  reproducing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  be  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondly 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  aesthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  faculties;  the  latter,  by  the  flEmcy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musical 
faculties,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  tbe  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  a 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  tbe  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  tbe  singing  is  in- 
tended to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
faculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  "Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven;  for  they 
'have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it." 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
^pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
.art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great;  its 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

*  **The  most  jojoag  of  Joys,  music."— JTZoptfocifc. 
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humblest  roof,  if  tlie  occupants  only  know  how  to  introduce  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  weary;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  outward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  Qod.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  exdtement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  ^  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings,'^ and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen  ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  lands 
mournfully  sing  a  departing  song;  a  Christian  congr^tion  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord ;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

•  A  rouurkaUc  InataaM  vf  thte  nalure  to  related  in  Sotaubert's  "  Bigtoty  '^  tJU  Botdy"  of 
Um  preacher  KUhM  of  Berlin,  who  wu  freed,  bjr  Utteoing  to  a  devotional  Mog.  from  an  ag* 
ODisinf  fear  of  an  apparently  necetaarj  operation  upon  his  eye ;  a  result  which  alao  liad  foch 
alMToMkle  Indoence  upon  the  eye,  that  the  operation  was  found  unnesessary. 

**  And  I  can  testUy,"  says  Luther,  **  which  also  experience  demonstrates,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  Ood,  nothing  is  so  good,  aad'so  highly  to  be  praised  and  fiuned.  as  mmic ;  asd  that 
for  ths  reason  that  it  is  a  controller  of  all  the  movements  of  the  hqmaa  heart,  aad  has  such  a 
power  over  it,  that  men  are  often  governed  and  overcome  by  it.  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustics,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  yet  account  for  the  kctihat  we  feel  pleasure  In  hear* 
inf  elKirds,  ahd  displeasure  at  discords.  We  know  that  mnsical  tones  tre  produced  by  regu- 
lar atmoq)heric  vibrations,  and  that  all  vibrations  of  aliquot  parts  chord.  If  two  or  mors 
tones  sound  together,  either  the  atmospheric  waves  oohicide  and  etreagtbso  eaeh  othsr,  or 
they  obstruct'  ahd  destroy  each  other.  These  promotions  or  obslruetions  evidently  eommu^ 
nicate  themselves  through  the  ear  to  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind,  in  one  case  in  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleasant ;  in  the  other,  In  a  manner  ob- 
structing it,  and  therefore  unpleasant.  The  ILni  of  these  two  kinds  of  Impressions  we  call  a 
consonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  dissonance  or  discord.  By  the  use  of  bofh,  the  artist  com* 
munlcatee  to  us  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  in  an  immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  solving 
of  dissonances,  which  concludes  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicates  that  ezdtement  which 
alwsys  follows  the  conversion  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  this,  acoustics  can  not  at  present  tell  na  Music  has  not  only  selentifie  bat 
psychological  abysses :  and  no  psychologist,  even  though  Ifkewlse  learned  In  art,  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  them*  But  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  Into  purs  fceling, 
into  the  feeling  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  Inner  nature  with  the  workl  of  sovnd,  exists.  "  It 
Is,"  says  Prof  Oraasmann  of  Stettin.  In  his  excellent  treatise  on  **  Jeonfffes,"  (fltstthi,  ISBT,  p. 
25,)  >*  the  Joyful  or  sorrowftil  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  ourselves  in  a  tmly  pliysleai  and 
real  manner ;  and  again,  it  is  the  pulse  of  our  own  heart,  the  deepest  longingof  our  breast,  which 
Ukes  full  possession  of  nature,  and  is  given  back  again  to  us  through  musical  tones ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  no  k>ngrr  Individualised,  bat  sunk  sgain  within  ibe  depths  of  the 
universal  life.  Tliis  most  secret  and  profound  emotioo  within  us,  by  a  woaderfkl  iqrn|Mthf  , 
arouses  even  the  leasl  stlmuhibie  portions  of  our  nsture,  and  leads  us  hito  Joy  or  grief.  Inso- 
much that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  most  secret  tremors  of  the  soul ;  as  if  nature 
were  celling  to  us,  *  I  understand  thy  profoundest  desires ;  1  partake  of  thy  pleasure  and  thy 
sorrow.' " 
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heart  cries  out  of  £he  depths,  in  lowly  penitence.  Song  is  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sity to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  story 
of  '*  John  the  Soap-boiler,"*  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity.! 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.|  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
tiie  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

a.      CBAKACTIR,  rOEPOtl,  IHrORTAllCI,  AND  MBCBmTT  OF  UMTRDOTION  Uf  mtQINa. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  the  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  wlU  quote  one  similar  case  from  mj  own  czperieoce.  la  each  of  the  rooms  of  a  school, 
Uie  class  was  In  the  habit  of  beflDOinf  their  daily  worlc  with  a  short  roominf  soDf .  The 
minf  ling  of  differeDt  tunes  and  modes  sounded  ill  without ;  and  as  circumstances  did  not 
permit  all  the  classes  tji  be  assembled  together  for  a  common  mominf  deTotional  ezerdss,  It 
was  decided  that  only  one  class  should  sing  at  a  time,  each  in  its  turn,  a  prayer  being  offered 
In  each  of  the  other  rooms.  But  after  a  short  time  all  the  pupils  petitioned  fiir  the  restore 
tion  of  the  old  custom,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  begin  their  work  without 
singing. 

t  ^  When  Christianity  bad  awakened  the  life  of  the  feeUngs,  and  had  supplied  It  wHh  tha 
toftiest  ideals  of  existence,  humanity  could  find  only  in  music  a  suiBcing  mode  of  expression, 
and  thus  was  gained  a  new  Christian  art."— *'J?tfAe(ie«  o^  Jlfutic,"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1837. 

}  "  By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  It  operates  most  powerfiiUy 
upon  the  character."— JToeAer^t  "Musie  in  the  Churth.** 

f  Klopstock  said  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  "ManeiOee  H^nm^"  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  ;  for  that  be  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  Germansi  What  then  might  bt 
said  of  KSrner,  Amdt,  Scbenkendorf;  and  others  1    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 

•«  Fight  without  song 
Can  not  be  ttrong." 
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They  Becnre  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imagiDations  and  thoughts ;  and, 
ae  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
ftwcy,  and  the  aesthetio  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  Acuities,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  esthetic  (acuities,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
devel<^Md  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  tlie  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifierence  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  short,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  new. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 

* ''  Miuic,  bj  Us  rhythm  and  time,  imbues  the  feelings  with  a  rsgulated  harmony.  So 
hlfhiy  did  the  Greeks  Talne  mosic,  and  in  so  many  ways  did  they  practice  it,  that  the  ex- 
pression a  **  musical  man"  was  cquiTalent  to  ours  of  a  **  cultiTated  man."  They  therefore  be- 
stowed  the  ejUremest  care  upon  this  study,  which  was  designed  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  habi* 
tuda,  readiness,  openness,  circumspection,  and  a  most  powerful  mental  discipline.  "  Pedth 
gogy  OS  a  tyatem,"  {Die  Plktagagik  da  Sy§tem,}  by  Dr.  Karl  Roaenkrans.  1841 

t "  A  choir  is  lilce  an  association  of  brochera.  It  opens  the  heart ;  and  in  the  streanu  ef 
ioqg  thej  led  themselres  to  haye  but  one  soul  and  one  heart."— JETerrfcr. 
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And  Ustly  ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  iDstniction  in  siDging^ 
bj  developing  the  pupiPs  faculties  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  melody  in 
speaking,  renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  efforts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practiced  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schoob. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriately 
quote  the  following  authoritative  opinions: 

Mmio  is  a  means  of  oolture  so  healthful  for  sanae  and  soul,  so  powerfallv  |nn>» 
motive  of  virtoe  and  godlinesB,  that  we  are  bound  to  train  oar  yoath  in  it  with  oon- 
■oientiooniesB  and  dignity,  aeal  and  peraevenmoe.  Naoiu. 

Musk  may  be  oonsidered  a  department  of  mmi's  intellaotiial  life,  wbicli  be  mm 
not  omit  without  restricting  and  weakening  himsdf.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual 
endowments  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  become  oonscioas  of,  and  joyfnl  in  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Man. 

Even  if  the  young  are  unable  to  attain  to  any  impottant  grade  of  artiatie  power, 
musio  deeerves,  on  account  of  its  eduoational  value,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  tne  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  Natoet. 

HI.      AFPUCATION  or  THE  GKNBaAL  rRINCIPLEt  OF  INSTRUCTION   Of  BINODIO. 

A.     Two  Courses;  their  relation. 
The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (eflBcient  in  the  study  itself.)     These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  &c. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin* 
eiples,  and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance, 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

3.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  course  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  thesA 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other!  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing ;  and  for  a  long  period  together ;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  down 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  concladed  for  weeks  and  mootfas ;  which 
would  violate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  singii:^  course,  and 
also  the  first  relative  to  the  elementary  course. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  course,  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  impo8sibl%  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child's  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left^  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
*'  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  T'  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  *'  God 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

•  At  the  M^rtin'd  Foundation  in  Erftirt,  m  appears  by  the  RheoMi  ^*Gasette,"  (RheinUekt 
UUtter^)  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  ionga  are  learned  bj  rote,  without  notes;  that  is  to 
■af,  wiflioiit  anj  artistic  and  methndieal  gradation  In  their  order.  It  is  stated  a  ilttle  ftirther 
•n  (p.  986,)  that  the  director  of  that  Institution  often  spends  as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  search- 
ing and  referring,  and  jears  In  corresponding,  to  find  a  soitable  song  or  melody,  *'  because  ha 
nborfflntes  the  rellgkraa  instruction  entirely  to  that  In  singing;"  snd  ** rejects  all  songs 
wbieh  vn  not  good  In  tejrt  and  melodj,  in  every  particular."  I  would  Inquire  how  long  his 
researches  and  his  correspondence  would  be,  tf  he  should  have  referencsi  in  addition  to  any- 
thing  like  systematic  progress  1 
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To  this  I  may  reply : 

The  problem  which  the  child  mast  solve  in  order  to  sing  with 
proper  expression,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  choral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  ?  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupils  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
Uow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  close  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatisfactory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 


^^F^ 


t 


r^B^ 


How  bright  -  ly    glows    the  mom  -  ing      re^ 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  iit,  Uie;  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  wbiie  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  tb«  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  '^  mechanical"  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

*  The  retah  of  mj  obMrrationt  apon  more  than  a  thousand  pupila  of  the  moat  Tarloua 
agm  and  gradea  of  d«veIopmant,  is  as  folkiwa : 

Memory  of  toneat  is  dniTeraal. 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  without  any  clear  intnttlon  of  tones,  is  quite  firequent. 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certAtntj  Id  it,  quite  rare. 

And  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  bj  the  following  extract  from  the  *<  Rheniah  Cfamn9t" 
(Vol  X.,  No.  3,)  of  an  article  on  instruction  in  singing,  hj  Karow  :  "For  singing,  as  well  as 
for  music  generalij,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  these, 
whateyer  his  efforts,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compute  that,  of  the  ainging  classes  in  the 
schools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found ;  of  eighty  children,  ten  will  become  Tery 
skillful  and  competent  singers;  twenty  others, not  distinguished,  but  still  competent;  fiTS 
•nd  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  will  depeni 
upon  the  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselTes  with  the  notes,  but  will  sing  only  by 
nr :  aod  the  remaining  fire  will  be  unable  to  sing,  being  defectire  in  ear  or  Toice,  or  both." 
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and  where  dois  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  C,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely^  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  law^  of 
their  connection: — ^he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  £; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too  I  The  truth  is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knt>wledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  it! 

B.     ContenU  and  Management  of  the  two  Couroeo  conoidered^  further. 

I.     Generally :  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision.  The  repre- 
sentation of  sounds  by  notes  is  the  method  most  obvious  to  the  eye, 
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and  therefore  unconditioiuillj  to  be  preferred, 
two  modes  of  writing  an  air; 


Compare  Uie  following 


'^0    5 1    ^— '■ 


i 


^ 


^ 


[JW^ 


rrQ 


Those  ezceptionallj  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
rhythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year^  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance ;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  tlie  melody.  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  often  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afibrd  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  eadi  note, 
before  be  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  Q,  not  in  that  of  C, 
which  is  in  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

b.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  is  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 
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m  poBsible;  or  if  that  has  not  been  the  case,  should  at  once  be  made 
fio.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  m  form  Dor  in  aubstanoe; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  positively  injurious.  One  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause ;  dec. 

In  eveQT  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representatioui  observance  of  the  dy*- 
namic  marlcs,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects ;  Firstly,  the  problems^  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment ;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  difficult  is  sisleoted  for  practice;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  pupil  can  arrange  .the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacher. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  inter?al  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  them,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correctly. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 

thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict* 

ness,  that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.    This  pro* 

ceeding  will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 

him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.    Once  more,  therefore^ 

endure  nothing  erroneous !    Every  thing  depends  upon  this.    He  is 

a  forlorn  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 

whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 

because  ^*  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling."    That  proverb,  fika 

many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it ;  and  he  who  can  not 

apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.    To  such  I  would 

say:  It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walk;  it  is  by 

walking. 

Rulet  for  practice. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  tbe 
following : 
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1.  Unless  the  contrary  is  strictly  prescribed,  sing  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  voioe.  It  is  a  great  fault  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  ne^er 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.     That  will  be  worth  three.  nngingp-Iessons  a  we^. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say : 

No  instrument.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.    In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstances. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing part-singing ;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  piano-forte,  or  of  a  small  school -organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  ^c 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  eapeUa.  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

8.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  d^c,  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  &c,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  baud ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enunciation 
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wliile  singing  is  oertainlj  one  of  the  second  rank.  Nothing  will  avail 
toward  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  use  zealous  and  unintermit- 
t;ng  strictness  with  the  children — ^no,  first  with  himself,  and  after- 
wards— with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  diildren — in  the 
•nnnciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sung  in  the  school.* 

II.     In  particular ;  and 

a.  Elementary  course.    This  should  include 

aa.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmonic  relations  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  will 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music. 

bb.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic^ 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone-  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exercises  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious classification  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  8.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  rest,  "Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short.*'  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  &c. 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  include 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonia  Harmony,  even  in  ita 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new.  view  of  music. 

.  3.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 
4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 

*  There  was  a  little  girl  who.  In  a  aonr  to  Spring  which  ahe  had  learned  to  aehool,  sanf 
•*  A  Moor  oat  of  hia  shell,  springs  out  the  tender  shoot,"  {Bin  Mohr^  ^^  Instead  of  «*  Up" 
•sonft  oat  o(  Ac.,"  {EmpoTf  4*0.,)  and  when  toid  that  the  latter  was  the  correct  word,  ahe 
answered  that  her  teacher  knew  best  about  that. 

Again ;  a  boj  was  asked  what  thej  sang  In  school,  and  said,  **  T*ke  Chanddhr^**  (Her 
KroHimehitr  ;)  haying  caaght  that  sound  instead  of  the  word  '*  Scale,"  (.Tonleiter.) 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  unpedagogical ;  wholly 
tubjectively,  impoasible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pnrsue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  of  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject,  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant.  If,  for  instance,  the  time  be  f ,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  first,  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


P 


^ 


And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  instance, 


5 


P 


4   4   4 


-& 


Rise      up    from  your      pil-low,  for      cock-crow      is        past  I 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  necen- 
sary  to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoetical.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  studying  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
mu8i(%  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
coon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythnt' 
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The  cUldren's  minds  develop  all  parts  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhjth* 
mic  ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  be  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  be  played,  while 
the  children  beat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
be  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  be  told  them, 
and  its  representation  shown. 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  singing  by  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
voice-exercises  should  be  given. 

8.  The  harmonic  element  should  be  as  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
duced so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  thb  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  th^  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these  : 

L 


^m 


i 


-*h^ 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  wh}'  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first|  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  mnuoal 
chords : 


I. 

L 

V. 
IV. 

I. 
I. 

. 

I. 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

I. 

V. 

L 

IV. 

L 

I. 

.IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
out  by  means  of  actual  intirition.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirely  useless.  The  children  must  hear  the  chords  and  their  suo* 
cessions.  For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  living  organ ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale— with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  creMcendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  The 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  <fec  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  E\}^  £,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupils'  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  oonstrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  after  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  innumerable  errors.  If  Nageli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

b.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  l^d  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  airs  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  wiU  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  sliould  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.t  

*  The  melndeon,  perhaps,  in  an  American  achooL— 7Vim«. 

t  "  The  simplest  enjojmeat  and  the  aimplest  IniCniMion,  an  en!iTened  and  reinforced  by 
sinfcing ;  and  what  we  even  fM  to  accomplish  by  Instmction  In  Ikith  and  morals,  m^  be 
Uofht  by  song/'— Goe/Ae,  WOhelm  MeUler*9  Wander- Yean. 

A,t  the  Rauhe  Haua  near  Ilambuiv,  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  singing.    Credible  reporters 
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JKnging  is  intODded  to  enliven,  ennoblei  and  cheer  the  whole  of 
DHUd'a  life.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  yaryiog  relations  to  nature,  other 
men,  and  God.  With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 
dren, instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  faith,  love^ 
and  hope  of  Ghristiaps.  And  on  every  occasion  of  sdbool  life  when 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 
church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's  birthday,  ^c,  singing 
should  be  employed.  In  our  day,  the  liturgical  element,  in  which 
singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  reli^ous 
purposes  into  schools.  This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at;  and  may  be 
of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  little  eingrag  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra* 
ting  an  organ,  Sue  This  might  be  done  without  difficulty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  coo6ne  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  little  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music  Materials 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  tJiing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Besides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  d?c  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  ihe  artistic  effect  of  trans* 
porting  the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  4n  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

Firsti  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  f  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
medium  of  chorals.     For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

detcrlbe  the  jiidieloiis  mode  in  which  Mr.  Wlchem  makei  vee  of  R  it  prayer  and  labop,  ex* 
hortation  and  admonition,  at  aerioua  and  cheerAil  oecaaiona.  and  aorrow  cod  Joy,  ao4of  tiM 
importaut  good  which  he  thus  accompliahea. 
*  Theae  correapond  to  our  usual  church  psalmodf .— TVone. 
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purposes.  Of  them,  abo,  I  sboold  exclude  some  kinds,  nz :  1.  All 
songs  of  particular  rocations,  except  war-songs,  and  for  their  proper 
localities,  mountain  songs  and  sea*songs.  2.  Songs  for  occaoona 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  Kfe ;  si^ch  as,  ^  Up  I  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  to  Switzerland  ;*'  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  8.  All  songs  which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  *^Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon^trees 
bloom?''  4.  Love  songs*  5.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug* 
gestion  of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thirty 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  five,  to  incite  to  good  company ;  three 
soldier's  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic ;  five  romantic 
historical;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers*  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

8.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  warthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject.* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment by  grown  persons  also.  Moraliadng  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticular, are  bad,  and  always  will  be;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  Ac. ;  such  as, 

^*  Open  brothers,  ear  and  heart, 
Unto  teaohinga  ^ 


"  Our  dfljly  work  ia  done  at  length : 
Now  (br  a  joyofoi  game! 
Pleasure  for  working  givea  oa  strength, 
And  Btrengthena  all  tke  frame." 


*  **  Motwithfltandinf  the  (treat  Dumber  of  aonge  for  tke  yoan;,  yet  hot  wery  few  of  fhem  are 
•really  adapted  for  oaa ;  partly  oo  aeoooiit  of  their  lankf  aad  aplritleii  naelodlea,  and  partly, 
;and  capeelally,  on  account  of  onealtable  words.  •  •  •  •  The  text  of  a  soof  most  be 
^adapted  to  the  young,  clear  and  plain,  joyous  and  rlTid ;  equally  remored  from  watery  and 
feeble  sentlmenmUty,  and  fnm  a  stapid  JnmWe  of  morals  wttd  pknmt§,"-4ltem9ridi  \f  As 
UwtmhTg  Education  Society, 

As  music  Is  variously  tauf  ht  and  practiced  In  the  teachers'  seminaries,  many  young  teach 
•era some  to  belief  e  that  it  is  an  sasy  thing  to  oompoas  for  Staging  flo  they  proceed  with 
igreat  oonfidenee  to  make  ssotsls,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  powlMe  haeCs  t« 
ifntrodnce  their  compositions  Into  a  church  or  a  school.  Great  erlls  afe  to  be  spprehended 
lUiisi 
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Some  valuable  observations  upon  this  pseudo-poetiy  are  to  be  found 
in  Franz  Horn's  **  Forte-piano,^  and  Hiecke's  ^Instruction  in  German 
in  the  German  ^ymnasia^  {Der  deuteche  Uhterricht  atif  deutechen 
ffymnasien,) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  music,  we  can 
not  be  too  mistmstful,  in  paiticolar,  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  be  appropriate,  mnst  be  both  objectively  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  salted  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.    On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further. 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
penods. 

h.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  "Peat  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  Wiih  older  children  the  case 
is  different;  they  may  sing  in  parts;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa.  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possible.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
iJtos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per- 
severance. 

The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed.  chArs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  sodeties  are.  Forget  not  the 
children ! 

•  In  an  ejetenchrely  OMd  collection  of  800111,  the  <*  Atatcr*!  ClMnMi  la  tte  Fteyoclitttz,*'  it 
to  be  found,  set  to  an  Advent  bymn  I  In  the  nine,  **  CfarleC  a  gardener,**  it  set  to  the  doett 
from  TitQi,  (*  In  friendablp'e  armi  ;**  whieb,  ae  a  rtrlewer  In  the  "JSbiilA  Cfemum  Meatngtr^" 
{thtddmiUAtr  Botm^  my,  **fltg  like  a  theatrical  eoetume  on  a  clergTman." 
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55.  In  sclioob  where  only  the  children  can  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  various  errors^ 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  unison ;  secu- 
lar songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  especially 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts, 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  paitSy 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  choral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts ;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

The  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these : — 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren in  that  particular. 

3.  It  does  not^  like  singing  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest, 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register,  which  is 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear* 
ing.*  But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  singing 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  liturgy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only ; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  fiivorable  circumstances.! 

e.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  effect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
some  one  person,  th^  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
should  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music 

•Genbttch,  Herder,  Rinck,  MiUiliae7»B.  Klein,  and  the  profond  Nlgeli,  hare,  I  belier*, 
■carcely  set  any  children's  * odcs  Id  more  than  two  parts.  Their  Matcments  of  the  reaaoos, 
hqweyer,  are  not  sufficiently  lucid. 

t  There  are  Tery  various  opinions  ou  this  point,  and  I  know  that  many  persona  diflbr  firoB 
me.    But  I  have  many  authorities  on  my  side. 
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5.  Care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  tbe 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  oughf 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itselfl  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entire  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  contrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientzsch  and 
Erk.  If  circumstances  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  tfec 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  period  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
potes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afford.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanadon* 

C.      IlltTlVCTION  HI  imOllfO,   in  CWHMON  WHOOLS  or  THIEK   CLABBB8.t 

(Two  boon  of  smging  in  each  olaaB,  weekly.) 

1 .  Xtftoer  Cla§$. — (Fonr  half  honii.)  In  each  half  hoor ;  Elementary  Bzercisea, 
ten  minutefl ;  Songs,  twenty  minnteik 

3.  MiddU  C2m«.— (Two  foil  honn.)  Firtt:  Indispenmble  information  aa  to 
the  notee,  and  for  practioing  aongi;  together  with  repetition  of  songs  previously 
learned.    This  during  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

•  *'Iii  order  that  the  exeeotlon  of  eomporitlont  may  be  as  little  as  ponible  Interrapted  or 
hindered  by  Ifnoraoee  or  hesitation,  and  that  no  perplexity  may  Intofere  with  the  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  singer,  and  thus  preTent  the  laccMsrui  training  of  his  feelings."— J^el£. 

t  Vis.,  of  a  three  yean'  coarse. 
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Nextf  ID  each  hour ;  Vocal  Exerdaes,  ten  miiiiibea ;  other  Elementary  SxeroiBeB| 
twenty  minatea;  SoDga,  thirty  minntea. 

3.  Upper  C/a«0.--(Two  full  houra.)  Fint :  OontbuatioD  of  the  fondamentak 
of  written  muaio,  and  repetition  of  aonga  tin^dy  learned.  Thia  during  three  or 
four  weeka. 

Theriy  daring  each  hour ;  Vocal  Exeroiaea,  ten  minntea ;  other  Elementary  Ex- 
erciaea,  twenty  minntea  \  Bonga  thirty  minntea. 

DetaiU  on  <&•  o&ova  painU. 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  coarse  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  Und  simple  eonnected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  lond  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  ^. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  Tocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


^^ 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  *^The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first"  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  ah,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacber  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


p: 


^ 


gz~cr 


3Jl 


^ 


m 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  ^  summer 
comes,"  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  '*  sum-mer,"  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  bat  su*«mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  &c.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it ;  it  is 
a  ^  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  dass,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 
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played  or  sung  by  the  teacher.    The  following  may  serve  as  an 
eiample: 


Oh  bow  oold   the     WMther*s     growiof«       And  Um  ikj  all  cloud -ed  o*er. 


From  the  North  fieroa  windi  are  blowiiig.    And  the  ion-«hiiM*s  teen  no  note. 

First  the  words  should  be  repeated  to  the  class,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  mispronunciations  should  be  corrected ;  and  the  words 
*'o'er,"  "north,"  "fierce,"  <fec.,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  then 
announces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  AH  are  attentive.  He 
pUys  the  first  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times ;  the  children 
beating  time,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  softly.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone;  and  then  the  children  sing  it  by  Uiemselves,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  sing  the  second 
or  third  G  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  cold," 
or  make  the  first  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  <fec ;  all  of 
which  errors  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  sometimes  all ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  sing  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  song  may 
be  learned.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  'training  will  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  song,  wherever  they 
are.    What  more  could  be  desired  ? 
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b.  Middle  dan. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  by  devoting  from  foar 
to  six  weeks  to  a  yery  simple  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  mih 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  tmg 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  lor  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  faculties  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements  ?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fall,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grad»> 
tions  or  jumps. 

8.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various ;  thirds,  fourths,  fifUn, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.    But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  <kc. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  Ac 

1,  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  half. 

8,  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
IS  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  Ac  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  f  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  f  two,  for  f  three,  for  f 
OX,  or  sometimeB  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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propriate  portioDS  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
t&en  played,  while'the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  know  the  names  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  fathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

RuUt  for  winging  fr^tie; 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  far  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

S.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exertions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged — especially  those  who 
ate  In  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

8.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  foils  them,  play  them  the 
tdr. 

4.  Part  of  them — ^to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more— only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  musio 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  should  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifUi  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  oould  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  N&geli : — 
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Qold-en    eve-ning       eimt  How    art    thoa    so    bright? 


Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  first 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  "  Dot- 
ted eighth;  sixteenth,  rising  second;  fourth,  rising  second;  fourth, 
fiiilling  second,  &c^  &c.  f  ending  with  '*  fourth,  rising  fourth ;  half, 
falling  third."*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  may  be  sung. 
The  child  rep  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  sufiBciently  well  trained.  That  is^  if 
they  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  year's 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  la,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  song, 
weU ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  lest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  mek>dy 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  wptten  under  the  music 

This  practice  is  for  the  kst  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  first 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  eomprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
eoune  has  particular  reference  to  the  devel<^ment  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  This  mensaration  of  the  Interralt  It  of  the  gretteit  tmportaoee ;  at  leaA,  my  own  esperi- 
MM  aliowB  that  for  the  mitforltsraf  papUa  it  ia  thtrimpleftaBdaareatwayof  Ifanliic  toaing 
traly.  It  la  an  excellent  thing  when  a  papll  feeb  the  key  ao  well  aa  to  be  able  to  atrike  the  In* 
teirala  correctly  by  taking  the  notea  In  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  Bat  thia  power  wlH  tall 
hUn  aa  aoon  aa  tbt  niehMly  pa«ea  a  Hltia  hcyood  the  llmhaof  Che  atanplait  juvanlla  vngk, 
and  even  within  thoae  limiu  will  be  moeh  confuaed  by  a  modulation.  In  theie  caaea,  If 
the  pupil  la  not  practiced  in  the  aort  of  knowledge  of  the  Interrala  referred  to  in  the  text,  ha 
will  grope  about  in  a«  uncertain  manner,  aa  la  the  caae  with  too  many  who  alng  by  figurea. 
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tetraohordfl  (c,  d,  e,  f;  and  g,  a,  b,  c:)  then  altogether,  usually  with 
the  sound  a,  b,  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly,  (the  latter  i$ 
much  the  most  difficulti  but  is  very  important ;)  and  always  beating 
tine  (with  two,  three,  fi>ur  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  his 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  couree  together  witii  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

e.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the'sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  tl^y  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  times 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones. 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  fix)m  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  nam^  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
0,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi* 
tones  may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afforded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin« 
ary  to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
course  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  class. 
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I  maj  properly  give  an  instance  of  the  instruction  in  singing  of 
the  upper  class ;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


eaE 


^m 


*oJ'\ri 


Deck  th«    walli   with   wreaths  ijf   llowcn,     And  eonse  -  cnte  to    God    tli* 


tfzs 


I 


^ 


"T? 


■^ 


houri.         And    let      the 


tar        al  - 


bloom. 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
signature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
8.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a;  a;  rising  fourth,  d;  rising  third, 
f  sharp;  falling  second,  e;  falling  second,  d;  rising  second,  e  ;  rising 
aecond,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  <fec.  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  f  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  Ac.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes  I  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  after  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  bj  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
,be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  int^rvab,  even  if  only  bj 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  that  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
eave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himself. 
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Cak  we  hope  for  a  coodtisiye  discussion  of  school  discipline? 

Many  teachers  have  occupied  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  discussion  on  it  We  have  not  thought  proper  to  devote 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  the  8am< 
with  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics ;  and,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  still  a  consequence  of  it  The  true  didacticist  is  also 
a  disciplinarist ;  he  who  holds  clear  views  as  to  instruction,  does  the  same 
as  to  discipline;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciplines  well;  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  according  to  the  andent  but  often  forgotten  opinion, 
"  disdplines." 

These  views — ^which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — were  not  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  way  of  teaching  was  recognized  as  the  sole  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  well,  and  "  teach  '* 
well,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  mention 
a  name  whose  reputation  will  not  be  injured  by  it)  was  Schleiermacher, 
at  the  Gray-friars*  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin-;  and  such  were  many  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
Indude  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  different  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge — 
namely,  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  according  to  the  rational  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  term — since  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schools. 
•As  far  as  his  capacity  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  far  do  his  edu- 
cating power  and  efficiency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  posi- 
tions in  this  book  will  agree  with  this  assertion.*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 
other. He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.    It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

*  Compare  this :  **  DiseipUne  ia  not  ttio  wt  of  rewarding  and  pauiahiog,  of  making  puplla 
•peak  and  be  silent ;  it  fs  tbe  art  of  maklag  them  perform,  In  the  moat  appropriate,  eaa7,and 
oaefalmanner,  aU  the  datiea  of  the  lehooL"  The  definition  of  "  school  discipline,"  bj  tbe  ' 
CJonference  Boelety  of  Capellan,  (see  aboTS,)  Is  eftdentlj  too  broad.  "^The  elementarj 
■ehool  ooght,  by  the  spirit  roling  wHhln  It,  and  by  lu  insiruetioD,  so  to  operata  upon  tha 
ehUdren  that  they  shall  receive  a  preparatioo,  adapted  to  their  ages  and  capacities,  for  teia> 
poni  and  eteraal  life." 
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which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  ancient  **  schoolnuister  **  has 
nowadays  advanced  to  the  grade  of  "teacher."  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  activity  the  observation,  industry,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  language,  capacity  for  independent  action,  and  self-control  of 
his  pupil ;  all  his  fibculties,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  That  is,  he  directs,  oorrects,  and  disci- 
plines him,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  attends  school.  Here, 
order,  propriety,  morality,  good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  com- 
ing, going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  his  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  school ;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  intellect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  strong ;  who,  just  as  Schiller  composed, 
philosophized,  and  labored  as  a  character,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  with  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disciplinary  means 
therefore  concentrates  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical — and  consequently  also  with  disciplinary— power 
and  skill.  The  principle  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  teacher,  while  bestowing  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  outside  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  must  adjust  his  views  and  practice  as  to  them,  and  must 
cause  his  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  school, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  subjects  of  this  kind,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  of  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  dowh 
what  another  builds  up.  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  subject  ? 
Their  name  is  legion — ^but  we  will  refer  to  a  few. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  one 
coming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

2.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  their  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lessons. 

8.  Exercises  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  singing  or 
prayer,  or  both,  but  briefly.  One  stanza  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro- 
gressives  have  all  or  half  of  a  hymn  sung.  But  the  object  of  singing  is 
to  be  a  stimulus  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  class,  at  his  post;  not  to  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  all,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  all, 
as  one  man. 

5.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  forefinger  or  right 
hand,  not  the  arm :  one  to  be  selected  to  answer. 

*  Curtmann  ffivea,  as  the  principal  rcquieltea  of  a  teacher  as  dlacipHoarian,  wi 
loTa  of  order,  coDtistency,  and  fairneH. 
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•.  Such  one  to  stand  up  tnd  speak  in  a  dear,  distinct,  definite,  strong 
inanner.  No  error,  stammering,  slowness,  half-answer,  or  slothfbl  an- 
swers to  be  allowed.    No  tening--^at  school-pest !    Why  ? 

7.  For  repetition,  the  pnpils  to  toaye  their  places ;  not  otherwise.  The 
teacher  who  always  needs  this  means  of  stimulating  the  attention  is  fond 
of  ease,  or  a  feeble  teacher. 

8.  Recognition  of  ^yery  endeavor  after  saccess,  according  to  the  amount 
of  effort,  even  if  the  results  are  small  Snch  recognition  encourages; 
while  blame,  especiallj  if  undeserved,  is  prostrating. 

9.  No  moralizing.  Qive  brief  and  dear  orders,  laconic  praise*  and 
*  blame.    The  laconic  teacher  is  the  best 

10.  Patience  with  the  feeble,  nnweariedness  with  those  who  try,  per- 
emptoriness  with  those  who  do  not  do  all  they  can. 

11.  The  pupil's  eye  to  follow  his  teacher  as  a  planet  the  sun,  or  as  a 
satellite  its  planet  This  must  happen  of  itself;  or  else  it  is  a  made-up 
action,  and  valueles&t  Erect  but  not  stiff  carriage  of  the  body,  the  feet 
to  be  kept  still,  the  hands  off  the  table. 

12.  Pupils  to  leave  school  quietly  and  orderly,  before  the  teacher,  with 
a  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home. 

Will  this  dozen  of  hints  be  suffldentf  Must  we  instruct  the  teacher 
how  the  scholars  should  behave  when  a  stranger,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
school-inspector,  ^.,  visits  the  school  f  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parents  ?  or  how  to  punish,  with  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  questions?  Where  should  we  end?  Those  desiring  inform- 
ation on  those  points,  should  study  the  books  already  named,  on  school 
disdpline,  especially  that  of  Dobschall.  As  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  first  thing,  and  to  be  replaced  by  nothing  else  whatever,  and  guides 
into  all  truth,  so  does  a  right  spirit  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  should  endeavor  after.  Without 
it,  all  else  is  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  the  fire  will  consume.  With  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  although  "man  errs  so  long  as  he  strug- 
gles "  it  is  true ;  but  he  wfll  not,  on  the  whole,  ever  fail  of  the  right 
way.  Experience  purifies  and  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  all 
"Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same ; ''  and  this  is  true 
both  of  delinquent  schdars  and  of  disdplinary  teachers.  "  No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  all."  What  one  man  applies  with  success,  will  fiul  in  the 
hands  of  another.  There  is  no  reotipt-book  for  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand cases  which  arise  in  discipline.  "What  the  understanding  of  no 
wise  man  sees,  childlike  feeling  will  practice  in  simplicity."  These  teach- 
ers are  bom  rich.    Others  learn  from  them,  by  their  example,  by  observ- 

*  Praiae,  that  it  the  approtetiou  of  mmm  retpeoMd  penon,  {Lmdari  a  viro  Imudato,}  He- 
▼atM  the  loul,  and  enconrafea  a  to  nobla  muMmtntt,  Sea  Jaan  Pan!  Rtehter'a  »£ffe,"  III., 
13 :  '*  ETen  the  preatetC  mluda,  howcrer  much  coiaeloaneM  of  power  and  wlf-rellaiiM 
they  may  have,  Mill  ninrUiMa,  mu  from  their  yonth  up,  feel  the  need  of  an  eocoanging 
recornition  of  their  talenta,  and  of  the  euccmftil  appUcalion  of  tbem.  The  eetlmate  of  eth- 
ers it  indiepeniable  to  a  man'e  eorreet  appreeiation  of  hie  own  worth."  Brery  teeeher  who 
edu€MU»  should  continually  remember  thia.    The  Bamborger,  Gnrlitt,  la  a  model. 

t "  A  made-up  educated  man  !■  the  moat  foolloh  crcatve  nnder  the  ■on."— (Betttna.) 
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ing  them.  '*  Demonstration  goes  beyond  stndy."  The  best  work  is  done 
bj  a  firm  character,  a  will  directed  toward  good.  To  this  end  hare  we 
^*  Moses  and  the  prophets.'*  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  A  right  spirit  leads  to  right  thoughts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  latter. 

Of  means  of  punishment^  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  at  alL  They 
are  mostly  useless  and  unnecessary ;  where  the  instruction  is  of  the  right 
character,  i.  a,  adapted  to  nature  and  to  the  subject  The  pupil  should 
study  in  the  school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprieties ;  where  it  is  not,  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishments,  but  without  ifae 
result  desired.  For  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun- 
ishment But  both  punishment  and  delinquency  are  ayoided  by  love  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  love  of  the  workf  must  be  produced  by  the 
work  itself  A  consciousness  of  constantly  growing  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  their  deyelopment  The  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  method  of 
education,  t  Where  this  is  not  so,  but  where  the  two  do  not  coincide, 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educating,  but 
only  instructs — communicates  knowledge — ^there  there  is  no  real  educa- 
tion. Those  not  clear  on  this  point  should  study  the  work — ^which  I  can 
not  sufBciently  recommend— of  Weiss,  ^^Ej^ferUneeB  and  CowMtiU^ 
(Erfahrungen  und  jRath»chlage^  2d  toL  The  result  of  his  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  concentrated  in  the  following  statement  "  In- 
struction, in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fitness  for 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powers  of  the  student,  as  a  being  of  senses 
and  reasoning  powers,  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  full  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  of^  and  means  of  ope- 
rating on,  all  the  mental  faculties  and  their  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  only  as  a  stimulus, 
should  proceed  from  actual  observation  of  objects  qf  intuition,  and  should 
from  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
this  method  only  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  study  excited,  and  the  understanding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  alike  cultivated,  and  consequentiy  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  education.  "§ 

*  The  right  of  puoishing  minon,  and  of  applj^ng  necaMuy  coMCraint  to  them,  oeeds  im 
ntablishment.  The  mean*  uaed,  however,  should  be  of  eoch  a  kind  that  it  may  be  certain 
that  ^  the  pupil,  if  he  were  to  ezpreas  a  reaMoable  conTiction  on  the  eubjecti  would  approra 
them."->Rottectc  -'Publie  Seienee^"  1.,  p.  140. 

t  Young  teachers  are  most  concerned  about  discipline,  because  they  do  not  understand 
Instruction.  And  most  very  learned  men,  not  understanding  ths  latter,  do  not  understand 
the  former.  If  they  should  acquhre  a  knowledge  of  methods,  they  would  learn  discipline  at 
the  lame  time.  This  is  exemplified  at  the  teachers'  seminaries.  Where  their  pupils  ar« 
made  skillful  in  instruction,  they  prosper  in  all  things. 

X  Pleasure—enjoyment— ^sympathy— in  rsalitles,  Is  the  only  real  ezistenee,  and  the  only 
means  of  making  reaiitiee  known.    Ail  else  Is  Tain,  and  wasted  time.— (Goethe.) 

( I  will  add  to  the  above  an  extract  from  the  work  of  a  powerful,  thoughtful,  and  experi- 
enced woman— (Tinetle  Hornbergi  **  T%mfkt9  on  Education  and  Jnatruetitm^topeciaVy  tftk» 
FiemaU  Ses."    (Gedamiten  (Iter  Erxithung  und  Unterrieht,  beoondero  des  WeiUiehen  Of' 
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ADDIT10NAf«. 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  brief  one.  The  following  propositions  maj 
perhaps  serve  as  useful  themes  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  Fichte  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  **  Orations  to  the  German 
Nation^^  (JSeden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation^)  Leipag,  1824,  p.  62. 

'*  Even  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  morals 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessary,  still  this  love  is  the  uniyersal  condition  and  form  of  the  moral 
will;  and  accordingly  this  species  of  intellectual  training  is  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  training.*^ 

2.  A  good  teacher  must  always  maintain  his  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand ;  although  it  is  a  secondary  object,  and  not  a  primary  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

3.  Discipline  is  an  adjustment  fW>m  without;  cultivation,  from  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  civilization.  Neither  discipline  nor  any  particular  de- 
gree of  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbarousness. 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplined  and  civilized. 

4.  *'*'  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  purely 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his  science,  strictly  within  his  objective  method,  this  is  pure 

cJUaoAte.)  Berlin,  1845  EntUn.  A  work  which  I  urgently  recommend  to  parente  and  teacb- 
crt.  P.  262:}— ''I  would,  on  the  contrary,  for  my  own  daagbtera,  (i  Ifhad  themjeeaiich 
the  world  over  for  a  good  teacher,  and  would  rather  they  woald  remain  deficient  in  any 
thing  elM  than  in  thia.  For  If  1  ahould  ancceed  In  obtaining  a  good  iDsCructreeB,  In  my  aenae 
of  the  term,  I  ahould  alao  have  obtained  a  good  educator.  But  here  alao  I  come  Into  open 
opposition  to  Herr  Schalz.  He  pronouncea  it  an  error  to  take  as  qrnonymoaa  the  ideas  of 
*  Art  of  Education '  and  *  Art  of  Inatniction.'  With  reference  to  the  male  sex,  I  will  expresa 
no  opinion  on  this  point,  altbnagh  I  entertain  a  distinct  one.  But  it  is  my  conviction— and 
one  not  to  be  shaken— thai,  for  girls,  no  di«ti notion  can  be  made  between  these,  but  that  each 
la  ittdiaaolubly  implied  in  the  other.  This  is  no  theory  constructed  by  me  in  the  air,  over 
my  writing'desk ;  it  is  the  result  of  twenty  years*  praetieo--of  an  experience  which  can  not 
be  aanlbilated  by  the  aeutest  discussions  of  the  learnedcst  men.  But  what  is  that  which  Is 
•alied  education  1  I  will  permit  Herr  Schulz  himself  to  answer.  It  is  *  To  guide  and  accus- 
tom young  minds  to  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  to  propriety,  modesty,  and  ele- 
gance.' I  will,  for  the  present,  accept  this  definition,  though  It  ia  too  narrow  for  me,  and 
ander  K  would  inquire  of  my  own  past  pupila,  whether  moat  of  the  advantages  included  un- 
der it,  whieh  tbey  gained  through  me,  did  not  proceed  from  the  hours  of  instruction.  I 
liave  already  had  oral  or  written  testimony  from  many  of  them,  that  that  very  species  of 
instruction  which  Herr  flchnis  thinks  us  (women)  unfit  to  give,  vis.,  religious  Instruction,  ex* 
erelsed  an  Influence  upon  their  views  and  foelings,  to  wliicb  they  principally  owe  whatever 
of  good  there  is  In  them,  and  which  is  still  an  active  and  efflcient  principle  within  them.  It 
waa  especially  during  the  Instruction  which  I  gave  my  pupils  In  religion,  (I  called  It  Instruc- 
tion in  Christian  duty,)  in  history,  mythology,  natural  history,  4tc,  that  I  found  oppor- 
tunities of  awnkening  io  them.  In  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  natund,  and  adapted  tn 
their  eapacities.  ideaa  upon  the  glorious  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  of 'woman  in  partic- 
ular, upon  the  holiest  duties  of  both,  upon  the  great  happiness  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the 
service  of  what  is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  upon  the  Inestimable  value  of  a  truly  ehlldllke 
relation  to  God,  upon  real  bnman  greatness  and  virtue,  npoo  that  most  diiScuH  and  rare  art, 
of  living  a  beautiful  and  noble  life— in  a  word,  upon  all  that  concerns  the  true  worth  and 
happiness  of  man ;— ideas  whoae  germs  lie  slumbering  within  mo9t  minds,  but  whloh  are 
often  not  strong  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  the  birth,  but  demand  a  Socrates  to  i 
I  and  bring  them  forth  Into  the  clear  llgtit  of  iotillligent  fireedom." 
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iostructioD ;   as  in  the  aniversities,  Ac*' — Pro£  Braubach,  in  ^Ma^er'^ 
JReview;'  Kay,  1848. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  All  instruction  has  an  educating 
effect;  is  at  least  intellectually  educating;  that  is,  it  renders  definite  the 
thinking  faculties,  and  gives  consistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectly upon  the  wilL  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  would  be  a 
mere  mass  of  notifications,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  instruction. 

6,  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  qualities, 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  love  to  the  vocation  and  the  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfillment  of  duty,  fiiithfulness  in  small  things, 
and  from  them  love  of  justice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — ^^Adr 
dreusB  and  £k%ay%^^^  {Eedm  und  Aufaatste^)  Erlangen,  1843,  p.  286 — has 
some  very  true  and  acute  remarks. 

^*  The  reputation  of  strict  fairness  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon- 
ditional impartiality,  is  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  efficient  school 
discipline.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  teacher  must,  from  the  first,  be  so 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repu- 
tation, as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  him  in  the 
practice  of  entire  justice  and  impartiality.  Ho  must  absolutely  have 
entire  freedom  to  manage  his  pupils  variously,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent individualities ;  and,  both  in  punishing  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  considerations  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  being  obliged  to  apprehend  a  charge  of  partiality. 
He  must  have  reference  to  variety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education ;  (for  if  two  persons  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  observed, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political ;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom." 

6.  The  schod  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  the  various  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
instruction  require.  Any  one  violating  these  latter,  or  not  applymg  bib 
individual  &culties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish- 
ment  Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying.  The  school* 
boy  lies,  usually,  to  escape  firom  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  woric, 
forgetfUlness,  Ac ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  cL 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  firom  punishment  is  legion. 

AH  delinquencies  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  its  requisites. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  apart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  is  correct;  neither  excludes  the  other.  The  educator 
will  prefer  the  latter;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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km  jndidoiu.  Tba  niMSiires  punned  may,  in  the  former  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  biblical  admonitioii,  **  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order ;  '^  in  the  latter,  to  the  tezt^  **Train  np  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

7.  All  school  punishments  are  pedagogical;  that  is,  they  are  intended 
to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
inadmissible ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  to  an  offended  God.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themselves  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
and  with  his  own  oonsdence,  by  sorrow  and  improvement 

That  the  more  strictly  religionist  {iogmumnU  itrengglatiUge)  or  or- 
thodox and  pietist  teachers  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  is  a  feet  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  God'a  m^festy  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No 
such  view  ought  to  be  expressed,  even  in  the  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
is  the  case,  must  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judge.  Man  has  no 
voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequently  should  he  have  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  feults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  with  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  sees  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminal  And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adults 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  "  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  m  hardened  devils,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures.*** 

8.  "  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.**  Many  laws,  many 
transgressions.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  one,  to  read  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachers.  See,  for  instance,  the  little  woric,  ^^DUeipUns  in 
ik$  Common  School^^^  (Die  Zucht  in  der  VoUatehuU^)  by  Raimund  Her- 
manu2,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Seminary  at  £ttlingen,  in  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Garlsnihe  and  Freiburg,  1848.  Herder,  pp. 
48.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fond  of  admonishing  and  moralizing.  In 
this  work  we  find  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-books,  fte.  All  pure  supererogation  t  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  army  of  advice.  And  quere^  oan  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rulea ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils?  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  oonoluston  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
fashicMi,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  Lied?  the  rod.  Lazy?  the  rod.  Struck  some- 
body? the  rod;  ftc.,  Ac    Tmijwn  perdrix/ 

9.  The  Gregorius  Strike-haids,  in  their  day,  used«  "  as  their  dafly  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thundering  voice,  a 
litany  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  hazel  stick.  See 
Schlez*s  ''€frefforiui  Strihe-hard^^*  Ac.,  {Oregmtu  SMaghart,  ite.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1818.    8d  ed.,  p.  12& 

•  ThB  PmuUm  OtttUne  tf  a  Nem  Code,  and  itt  ROatUnu  to  the  RMm  Country,"  {Dot 
pmmoioeko  Enhturf  ehur  neven  Oeootagebung^  und  tin  Vorhaltm  nmn  MHnlande.)  Bf 
OottfriMl  Ihiden.    Bonn,  1643.   Weber.    flSpegef. 
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The  eleTenth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  bodk^  (which  are  the  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  man/  passiwiati  teacheva 
''Opposites  illnstnte  each  other.*" 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  bow  work,  im  which  t)us  svljeot  ia 
discossed  in  an  able  manner;  viz.,  ^^ School  DioeipUns.  SytUmatned  in 
a  nmpleplan  a$  a  9eunt}fieMy  arrm^ed  department  ftf  hwuledgo;  and 
Iri^y  and  generally  dieeueeedjrom  the  moral  paint  of  ei^tv,  wXk  direct 
rrferenee  to  the  practical  neede  qf  the  teacher,^  {Die  Behuldieeiplin,  Ale 
toiesenechaftlieh  geordnete.  Eunde  in  ein  eii^achee  Syetem;  weammengo* 
faeet  und  one  eittliehem  Oeeichtepunhtenfiir  die  unmittelbare  SchtUamte' 
praxie  hire  und  ^Jfereichtlieh  dargeetelU,)  ^  K.  Fr  ScbndL  Berlin^ 
1850.    Wiegand.    12S  pages. 

ix.    FLAN  or  DwraooTioN  nr  a  sohool.* 

The  plan  of  instraction  (  Unterriehteplan  oder  Lehrplan)  of  a  school 
inclodes :  designati<Hi  of  the  matter  to  be  stadied ;  its  dfyision  into  tho 
different  grades  and  classes ;  fixing  the  time  to  be  dcToted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  day,  honr,  Ac  The  scheme  for  the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
(Lehtion$'Und  SUinden-plan,)  and  is  a  sabordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instniction  sometfmes  contains  more, 
sometimes  less.  It  may  omit  any  reference  to  method,  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  teachers ;  or  it  may  confine  itself  to  general  indications,  or 
may  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  may  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  study,  &c.  It  should  include,  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  (Lemplan,)  at  least  one  for  working  (Arheiteplan  ;) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  separate  study  how  to  do  his  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself,  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  containing  scTeral,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  giren  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memorizing,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
writing ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  Ac  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  our  day ;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  from  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefiy  as  possible,  on  the  chief  p<^ts  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  drawing  a  plan  of  instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  all  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  entirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  is  to  select  the  studies.  These  are  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  classical, 
ftc.,)  and  its  purpose.    This  is  the  first  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  is,  to  lay  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  them  shaO  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

*  The  plan  of  (utruction  to  the  mo«  important  part  of  the  echool  ordinance  or  echool  ref* 
vlatione ;  which  laat  Inchide  the  detennlnatloti  of  all  matten  retaHnf  to  the  eeboolf  aa  grade 
of  loetltatloii,  aothorlUea  and  teachera,  tltnation,  leea,  Taaatloa,  Ac  B«t,  aa  theae  aiv  ad- 
jueted  bjr  local  r^[iilationa,  and  ueuallx  by  the  authoritlea  themaelTei,  waahall  herac 
oonehrea  merely  to  the  plan  of  inetroction,  with  which  the  taacbcr  ia  coaeenudL 
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if  fhem  to  each  clasa,  by  balf-jears,  or  (which  U  hetter)  hj  years.  The 
oest  courses  are  arranged  hy  years.  The  whole  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
jeamed  by  one  class,  that  is  within  one  year,  is  the  year^  tadc  for  tiie 
class,  and  must  be  mastered,  In  order  to  proceeding  into  the  next  dass. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  carry  the  specification  down  to  weeldy  tasks ; 
it  will  better  for  the  teacher,  during  each  week,  to  ha^e  regard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturally  require  some  years*  experience  to  be 
ible  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  aceurately  in  Ihis  way.  The  indirid- 
ual  character  of  the  teacher  wHI  also  modify  the  distribution.  One  will 
be  unable  to  accomplish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  convenience' must  be  si^ordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  vena.  We  can  not,  however,  in  this  place,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  personal  peculiarities. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  the  various 
dasses  and  years  is  called  the  course  of  study  (Lehrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  particular  is  the  furthest  proposed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  school. 

The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  various  classes 
proceeds  backward  from  this  point,  having  reference  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  being  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed furthest  point  Subject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  contents  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instance  without  refer-: 
ence  to  any  other  studies  to  be  pursued  by  the  class  during  tiie  same  time. 
Only  when  the  extent  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  Che  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  this  point  Further  actual  experiment 
will  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  will  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  kc,,  are  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  one.  In  this  world  every  thing  is  temporary.  We  are 
all  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  all  our  institutions  and  works, 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  approp^ate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-morrow  comea  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  else.  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  living.     "  Only  the  living  have  rights." 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be  made  most  prominent ;  those 
less  so  may  follow  after. 

h.  If  the  time  and  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  former,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  be 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  considered  idong  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smallest,  are  Iteligion,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
and  Singing.    Those  not  absohitely  necessary  are  all  others ;  such  as  real 
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stodieSy  called  also  studieB  in  usefiil  knowledge,  knowledge  of  fonns. 
drawing,  Ac  The-  useful-knowledge  studiea  may,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
nected  with  reading,  and  studies  out  of  the  reading-hook. 

e.  Whateyer  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  study  must  have  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Rdated  subjects  must  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  above  laid  down.) 

e.  In  each  successiye  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  exerted, 
not  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  success- 
ive method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  arrangement 

In  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  study,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  Ulustration)  in  Arithmetic, 
1st,  numbers  from  1  to  10 ;  2d,  from  10  to  100,  &c. :  in  Geography,  A, 
preparatory  course — ^hpme  geography ;  B,  geography  proper — including, 
1st,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  physical  geography,  8d,  political— as, 
a,  of  Europe,  h,  of  Africa,  &c. 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  oz 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scientific  or  didactic  The  former 
considers  the  subject  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  the  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymnasiast,  &c.  Here,  also,  the 
method  followed  makes  its  appearance:  whether  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  fr^m  parts  to  a  whole ;  or  genetic,  de* 
ducing  one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  single  sounds  (analytic ;)  or  from  sounds  up 
to  sentences  (synthetic ;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schools. 

8.  As  to  division  into  dasses,  and  distribution  of  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  following  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers;  and  only  one  where 
possible. 

h.  Always  one  principal  teacher,  or  class-ordinary,  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci* 
pline,  Soc 

e.  A  class  system  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  than 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  (Faehijfitem.) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

e.  The  most  skillfhl  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes^ 
and  the  next  most  skillful  in  the  highest 

/  A  less  skillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

g.  No  one  should  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  dasib 
The  good  of  the  sdiool  must  be  considered  before  private  preferences^ 
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4  With  respect  to  time  tlie  following  prineipleB  mftj  be  stated  :^ 

A  Studies  and  classes  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  redistributed  io 
various  ways  among  the  teachers.    Variety  is  refreshing. 

b.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  should  be  devoted,  not  to  that  study 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  j^Mt  tone 
to  master  them.  For  example :  religious  instruction  is  more  important 
than  all  other  instruction;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  should  be  devoted  to  it  The  influence  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Every  true 
teacher  is  a  religious  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  discon- 
nected  from  others.  v 

e.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intense  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  be  paid  to  a  proper  inter- 
change  of  subjects. 

d  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
well  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

€,  The  lesson-bill  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  will  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  several  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  studies  must  be  entered  for  each  hour  as  permit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  ti&e 
rest  are  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  In  the 
latter,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  fitmi 
among  which  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  of  each  individual  school  There  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

*'  Yourself  is  the  man ;  *'  **  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  given  tune  than  that  two  divisions  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  fr«quently  decisively  power- 
ful, and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  must  be, 
not  what  could  be  done  if  the  ease  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  modified?  Instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
things.  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  his  efforts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school 

6.  The  plan  for  working  {ArMUplcin)  should  define  for  eadi  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  ahready  observed,  which 
must  be  fixed  for  each  study  on  each  day.  The  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  in  this  arrangement  may  be  gathered  ftoat  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  obfeet  which  many  ignorant 
parents  desire  to  obtain  for  every  hour ;  a  point  which  the  teacher  should 
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nerer  concede  to  then^-but  becsase  this  metliod  of  study  promotM 
progreBs,  derdops  the  pnpil'a  self-reliance  md  power  of  independent  ef- 
fort, and  assists  him  in  mastering  his  materials.  The  lessons  must,  aeoord- 
ingljr,  be  careAifly  wfleetedf  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

h  The  younger  and  less  capable  the  pupils  are,  the  less  able  are  Hamy 
to  study  by  themselves  at  home. 

c.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leaTe  it  to  the  Utter  himself;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will 
not  be  competent  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his 
mind  fUUy  awake,  he  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  time 
akme,  amongst  the  interferences  or  fatigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousands  of  scholars,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents,) from  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  home  inflict  upon  them. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  studying  in  pain  and  misery  ?  How  does  it  rob 
the  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  qK)rts 
and  in  the  cheerful  company  of  his  parents  I  Therefore,  all  labor  at  home 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  opposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  for 
girls  Q)  is  the  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
sider  at  present  is,  Are  these  hours  of  study  at  home  indispensable  ?  Can 
they  be  omitted?  (God  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  will  thank  us 
for  it) 

4.  The  work  for  the  studies  at  home  must  be  previously  mastered  in 
the  school. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself. 
The  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  themselves  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this  I  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  how  to  memorize,  prepare,  recite,  write  a  composition,  solve  » 
problem,  &c,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  work  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  friend  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  flogging-masters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torture-masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  Che  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  tortnns. 

A  The  scheme  or  pkn  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — ^Monday,  Tuesday,  && ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day—"  Written  Exercises'*  and  "  Oral  Exerdses." 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  busmess  d  the  Sunday ;  viz.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
•of  Thursday  should  be  somewhat  simikr. 

The  oral  and  written  exerdses  should  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

On  ihe  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  be 
•delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school  Both  are,  of  course,  the  resuH  of  the  ripest  con- 
sideration of  the  assodated  teachers.  It  may  contain  a  list  of  ^e  books 
•viuflh  each  pupil  wanak  fiTOcure. 
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Instead  of  ftirther  remarks,  we  riiall  add  one  or  two  examples,  but  still 
.not  as  models ;  every  lesson-bill  and  plan  of  working  must  be  an  indi- 
vidual work. 

PLAN  or  WORK  fOa  riPTU  CLAW  or  A  IBMINAar. 
{Boy»  qf7to%  yean.) 


TO  VUPAKH  AM9 

Df  wmiTDifl^ 

««AILT. 

1 

Monday. 

Arithmetio. 

From  Bible  historr. 
Reading  from  reading-book. 
Learning  a  hymn. 

a* 

Tuesday. 

Work  in  German. 

i  Stanza  of  hymn,  or  some  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

2 

Wednesday. 

PenmaDship. 

1  Reading;  lesson. 

1* 

Thoraday. 

ArithmeUo. 

Biblical  history. 
Reading  lesson. 

-| 

2i 
2 

Friday. 

Work  in  German, 

Stanxa  of  hymn,  or  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Saturday. 

Penmanship. 

Memorize  from  reading-book. 

1 

2 

PLAN  OF  WORK  FOR  THIRD  CLASS  OF  A  BRMINART. 
CBoyg  ^  10  to  11  ytmr:') 


T<m 

1                    ** 

tM  wmiTni«. 

1 

1         i 

aRA£i.r. 

1 

1 

1 

Monday. 

Arithmetio:    some  prob- 

lenw. 
One  drawing. 

1 
1 

Geography :  a  task  to 

learn  or  repeat. 
German  :  to  learn  a  poem. 

4 

Tuesday. 

French:   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetio:  problems. 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin :  memorizing  from 
grammar. 

2 

Wednesday. 

French;  translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

i 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin:  preparing  a  lesson. 
Religion :  memorize  a 
text  or  stanza. 

2} 

Thursday. 

German :  a  compo8itk>n. 

H 

Latin :  memorize  from 

grammar. 
Geography :    memoriie  a 

task. 

poem. 

2» 

Friday. 

French:  translatk>n  from 

SohiiHin. 
Arithmetic:  problems. 

i 
\ 

Latin :  preparing  lessons, 
or  grammar. 

stanza  or  text 

3 

Saturday. 

French :  translatieB  ftvim 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin:  preparing  leMona. 

I* 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methodfl. 

Tiie  selection  of  school-books  is  sometimM  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
sometimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom— 
which  may  run  into  arbitrariness — and  the  utmost  deflniteness,  there  are 
many  different' degrees.  Sometimes  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  officers ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig- 
nates a  number  among  which  the  teachers  may  select,  ^,  ^. ;  among 
an  which  intermediate  plans,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prussia 
seems  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails ;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  entirely 
stationary  in  respect  of  improvement  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it. is  a  useful  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  books  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  others 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shall  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  courses;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Kohlrausch*s  Biblical  History  is  taken, 
during  the  first  year,  from  §1  to  §26,  inclusive ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  &cilitated. 

As  to  methods,  most  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction should,  in  this  respect,  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  is  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  metiiod,  &c 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribe.  If  it  is  true — and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it? — that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  must  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  injury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  aUB  based  npon  investigation 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objects.  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  laws  must  prevail 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of 
it    Of  the  four  combinations, 

1.  Good  teacher  with  good  method ; 

2.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
8.  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 
i.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  2  and  8  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Nos.  1  and  4  are  mere  tautologies.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  a  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off,  fhe  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instructing  mind  itself.  If  the  idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  ««M  9er$a,  it  is  implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  man- 
ner, but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Such  a  mannar,  pattern,  or  wooden  regulation,  how  useful  soever,  will 
certainly  never  make  good  instruction  out  of  bad;  tliej  do  not  even  de- 
sire to  be  mentioned  at  alL  They  belong  to  mere  manner,  as  do  all  other 
merely  external  matters,  and  may  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  in 
either  case. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  great  attention  to  methods,  ei- 
ther because  they  have  to  be  arbitrary,  or  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are.*  They  have  probably  accustomed  themselves 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  (commonly  that  of  prdection,}  and 
now  find  this  very  convenient,  or,  aa  they  say,  ^*  practical."  They  say, 
**I  find  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  me."  Granted;  but  what  does 
this  prove  for  the  value  of  their  method?  How  do  the  pupils  find  it  to 
agree  with  them  ?  Will  the  object  of  instruction  be  attained  f  These  are 
the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  desire  to  destroy 
that  freedom  which  the  teacher  must  ei\}oy,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it ;  but  this  free> 
dom  must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  the 
principle  that  "Such  is  my  good  pleasure."  Nor  can  I  assent  to  Pust- 
kuchen*s  doctrine,  that  **The  important  matter  is  the  result;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  former  must  be  definitely  required ; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  fl'ee  choice."  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  daim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  of  it,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  holds  good,  "  In  things  neces 
sary,  unity ;  in  things  doubtftil,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity."  There- 
fore, there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  strait-jackets  and  go-carts,  but 
only  as  confirmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  themselves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  Lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
eral regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
abready  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  instruction ;  and,  gen- 

*  *'  A  protefft  has  be«n  made,  on  ttrictly  rapn-nataFilkrt  or  ntlonallat  and  thus  quite  one- 
sided grounds,  afainet  apeelal  Inatruction,  afainat  a  general  methodology ;  ai  heing  that  *  by 
which  the  power  of  each  body  of  teachers  is  brolcen  down,  and  their  most  important  Indl- 
Tidoalities,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  them,  are  nentrallsed.'  But  the  inquiry  may  Tery 
properly  be  made,  What  power  1  what  IndiTidnalitiesI  ForaO  powen— the  most  distinct 
IndlTidnalitles-Hdways  hsTs  submitted,  and  always  do  submit,  themselTes,  in  all  places  and  at 
all  times,  to  a  higher  will,  to  anlTsrsal  laws,  with  a  free  obedience  which  makes  them  loftier 
and  freer."— Kapp,  p.  79. 
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erally  speaking,  only  as  ttie  general  conception  of  sach  externals  as  mast 
be  regalated  in  order  that  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  instniction 
may  be  made  as  certain  as  possible.  In  some  points  the  teachers  must 
be  agreed.    Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  should  define, 

€k  How  the  books  shall  be  held ;  whether  ad  Hbittim^  or  on  some  one 
model,  Ac 

5.  Before  what  time  the  pupOs  must  be  present;  and  after  what  time 
not  admitted,  &a 

e.  Where  thej  shall  assemble. 

d.  Whether  (hey  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

e.  Whether  they  shall  rise  up  or  not  when  answering  a  question. 
/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  any  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

h.  What  measures  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  perform  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

i.  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  ftc. ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  in  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  little  importance ;  they 
are,  howeyer,  in  fiict,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  theni 
many  schools  are  ruined.  In  education,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  He  will,  with  religious  earn* 
estness,  apply  himself  to  great  things,  and  to  apparently  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  obstacles ;  wifl,  by 
means  of  foresight^  watchfulness,  and  careful  supervision,  escape  the 
painfhl  necessity  of  inflicting  frequent  punishments;  and  will  every 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  carefhl,  and  intelligent  father  of  his  pupils. 
He  win  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  laws,  regulations,  and  rules, 
but  within — ^in  the  souL  "Salvation  comes  from  within."  "Words  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act" 

8.  Literature. 

1st.  Plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J.  F.  Sluymer,  (Lehrplan  Jur  YolJ»- 
9chulen^  mit  torttiglieher  BerHchnehtigung  der  Pravinz  PreuBMn. 
Ausgearleitet  von  J.  F,  Sluymer,)  2d  ed.,  Ednigsberg,  1847.  Gr&fe 
ft  Unzer. 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instruction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  dividon  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  ftc.,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  he 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end ;  the  furthest  point  to  be  attained.  He  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes;  names  proper  worin,  both  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  further  cultivating 
themselves ;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  Ixs.  A  very  usefltl  and 
judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  dose,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school. 

2d.  Outline  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  common  schools,  (BntwHr/einet 
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Vht&rrichUplane$  fiar  VoUuehuUn.)  By  R.  Kirsch.  Leipzig,  1840 
Reclam. 

Already  referred  to* 

8d.  Brief  plan  of  instraction  for  the  common  schools,  as  a  guiile  to  the 
surer  attainment  of  their  objects.  By  several  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  by  A.  M.  Glaussen.  {KuTzgrfauU 
«r  Lehrphm  far  VollMehulm  ah  Wegweiier  tur  sicherem  Brreiehr 
ung  ihres  Zielei.  Bntwcr/en  von  etliehen  Sehulm&nnem  und  mit  einem 
Arkangen  iiber  Schuldiuiplin  herausgegeiben  von  A,  M.  Olatusen.)  2d 
ed.,  improved.     Oldenburg,  1844.    Stalling.    Pp.  50. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipzig  in  1842.  A  picture  fh>m  life. 
{Die  B6rgenehule  in  Leipng  in  Jahr  1842.  Ein  Bild  nock  dem 
Leben.)    By  Di*.  YogeL    Leipzig,  Barth.    Pp.  152. 

This  work  describes  the  organization  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipzig.  May  such  a  picture  soon 
be  possible  of  all  our  larger  cities  I 

6th.  Ordinance  for  the  Real  Schools  of  Meiningen  and  Saalfeld.  (Ord- 
nung  far  die  BeakehuUn  eu  Meiningen  und  Saa^eld,)  Meiningen, 
Gadow.    Ppw  76. 

A  model  of  completeness  as  an  ordinance  for  these  schools :  oontaining» 
1.  Cbtssiflcation  of  schools;  2.  Plan  of  instruction ;  8.  Regulations  as 
to  service  of  teachers ;  4.  Regulations  for  examinations. 

'  There  appeared,  In  1829,  aft  Bchwelnif  (Scheri  publiaher,}  my  own  "  Plan  of  Instruction 
for  the  Eimnentarjf  School  at  Mtro^**  {Vnterricktoplan  dor  lOementaroehMUn  in  JfVn.) 
Pp.68.    A.D. 


MAK  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATIOK. 


IVTXODUCTIOX. 

ThA  fti&;6oe  of  edacatUm  is  man,  in  ngtxd  to  body  and  soul,  in  Yob  undenlopedy 
imperfect  state. 

The  aim  of  education  is,  to  promote  his  mental  and  physical  abilities,  in  a 
manner  harmonious  with  nature,  in  order  that  the  object  intended  by  nature  may 
be  reached  as  perfectly  and  as  certainly  as  possible. 

This  presupposes,  above  all  things,  the  existence  of  natural  abilities  in  man; 
that  these  abilities  can,  and  should,  be  developed ;  and  that  this  development 
must  be  effected  in  harmony  with  a  certain  general  high  aim,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  the  development 

The  science  of  man,  his  natural  abilities,  and  the  natural  development  of 
the  same  towards  a  detennined  highest  aim,  t.  e.,  Psychology  and  Anthro- 
pology, forms  the  most  neoessaiy  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  education,  and 
its  first  part  or  division. 

MAN  AS  THB  SUBJXCT  OV  EDUGATIOZT. 

I  The  philosophic  observer  distingaisfaes  in  man,  as  the  subject  of 
education,  at  once  two  parts,  viz :  bo€fy  and  soul ;  and  between  these 
two  parts,  a  difference,  as  well  as  a  harmony  and  cooperation.  Con- 
sidered each  by  itself,  the  parts  appear  not  only  to  be  different,  but 
in  seeming  opposition  to  each  other.  Considered  in  union,  they  ap- 
pear not  only  as  being  naturaUy  and  designedly  made  for  each  other, 
but  as  the  two  necessary  factors  to  the  product  called  Ufe^  each  com- 
pleting the  other,  and  each  in  want  of  the  completion  of  the  other ; 
each  one  influenced  by  the  other,  and  influencing  the  other  in  return ; 
and  both,  although  thought  of  as  separable,  in  reality  insepaoable, 
and  acting  always  in  union. 

However  accustomed  science  may  be  to  separate  body  and  soul, 
it  is  &r  more  important  for  the  educator  to  conceive  and  observe 
them  in  their  inseparable  reciprocal  action,  and  in  his  educational 
work,  never  to  operate  upon  the  one  without  due  consideration  of 
the  other. 

The  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  all  the  outwardly  directed 
activitj  of  the  latter.    The  former  is  composed  of  th^  same  chemi- 

Tnuulated  from  Dr.  SIMM'S  JBnitkmigdekM,  hj  ProC  Beagil,  Stite  NMmal  SdMwl,  Tp4- 
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cal  Bubstanoes  wbich  form  the  whole  remaining  visible  world.  An 
uninterrupted  assimilation  and  return  of  the  particles  from  the  sur- 
rounding world,  or  a  continual  change  of  matter  is  the  oonditioii 
of  its  existence,  and  of  all  its  actiyities.  With  the  discontinuance 
of  this  change  of  matler  m  At  bodj^  ite  life  becomes  extinct. 

Entirely  different  is  it  with  the  mouL  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
change  of  matter,  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  body  becomes  an 
entirely  new  one,  containing  not  a  single  fibre  from  the  former, 
the  soul  retains  uni^  and  eaiUinu^  0f  e<m$ciMU9U8$.  This  single 
fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  materialistic  assertioii, 
that  the  soul  is  only  a  product  of  the  physical  organism.  If  it  were, 
its  consciousness  also  would  aecessanlj  change  with  the  chai^  of 
the  particles,  by  whose  eiM>peratiim  ii  should  be  originated^  Thus 
the  soul  must  be  considered  as  endowed  with  reaUty^  camiatuff  amd 
independent  {ndividtiality. 

But  hoto  does  the  soul  communicate  with  this  material  organ  T 
How  is  it  able  to  infiuenee  and  to  move  it?  Why  is  it  that  tha 
tody  so  perfectly  answers  its  wants?  And  what  beoomes  of  the 
soul  after  having  lost  this  material  organ  by  death  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  at  all  times  occupied  the  minds  of  the  greatest  thinkers, 
without  being  definitely  and  conclusively  answered  yet  The  dif- 
ferent answers  made  from  time  to  time  to  these  questions,  form  the 
cBfferent  systems  of  spirituafism,  materialism,  and  that  of  the  real, 
organic  incorporation,  (die  organ%9^e  Vereinigung ;  Fichte).  An 
extended  treatment  of  these  systems  does  not  belong  here.  To  the 
demands  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  education,  neither  the  system  of 
spiritualism  of  Leibnitz,  with  its  predetermined  harmony,  answers ; 
nor  modem  materialism  with  its  denial  of  the  independent  exisfenee 
of  the  soul,  and  its  continuance  after  death.  The  philosophie  edu- 
cator must  adhere  to  a  real  connection  of  body  and  soul,  and,  at  tiie 
same  time,  to  a  real  difference  between  both,  if  he  means  to  act  upon 
both  with  efficiency  and  a  hope  of  success; 

If  we  compare  man  with  other  organic  beings,  we  should  seek  fi>r 
the  specific  superiority  of  the  fiirmer,  not  so  much  in  the  natnre  of 
his  body,  as  a  whole  or  in  parts,  but  rather  hi  the  nature  xsi  his  seal; 
for  the  body  is  always  more  or  less  only  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
culiar type  of  the  soul.  If,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  an  organ 
consists  in  this,  that  it  answers  perfbctly  its  purpose,  then  the  body 
of  anitnals,  in*its  kihd,  is  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  man.  Only  se 
fiuPAi  the  soul  of  man  stands  speeifically  higher  than  the  soul  of 
animals,  does  it  need  for  the  expression  oi  its  peculiar  type  adiffiui* 
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entlj  devised  and  a  relatively  mora  perfect  brgan.  Now,  the  specifio 
diaracteristic  of  the  soul  of  man  is  self-ooksciouskess  ;  i.  e.y  the 
afailitj  to  make  its  own  thinking,  fbelingy  and  Tolition  the  subject  of 
reflection. 

A  soul  endowed  with  self-consciousness,  and  conseqnentlj  with 
rational  thought  and  self-direction,  is  called  mind. 
•  The  soul  of  the  animal  possesses-  eonsdousMUy  but  not  9elf"can>' 
sciausness  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  mind.  We  maj  attribute  to  an  animal 
an  uneonsctotu  reason  '(instinct),  but  it  never  is  conscious  of  it,  or 
applies  ii  with  self-consciousness.  Man  alone  possesses  the  ability  to 
devebp  himself  to  a  truly  mental  being.  Man  is  not  bom  with 
self  consciousness;  much  less  can  we  speak  of  his  innate  under* 
standing)  Innate  reason,  innate  memory,  innate  potwer  of  volition^ 
eio.  All  these,  afterwards  so  decidedly  predominating,  character- 
istic activities  of  man,  must  be  considered  as  the  products  of  de- 
V€k>pment  For  this  reason,  those  activities  do  not  manifest  them* 
selves  at  the  beginning  at  all,  and  afterwards  by  different  persons, 
and  at  different  degrees  of  development,  in  such  a  different  manner. 

But  the  pouihilUy  that  these  powers  (reasonable  thinking,  volition, 
etc)  €an  be  developed  in  the  soul  of  man  in  connection  with  self-oon- 
sciousness ;  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  development,  they  musty 
sooner  or  later,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  human  soul,  constitutes  man's  superiority,  that  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  be  caUed  a  reasonable  thinking  being,  and  justifies  his 
taking  rank  above  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  such  devebp- 
ment ;  for  this  development  presupposes  an  originally  different  or- 
ganizatba. 

AH  activities  of  the  human  soul  can  be  reduced  to  two  innate 
elements,  which,  however,  always  act  in  perfect  cooperation,  namely: 
first,  the  ability  to  receive  and  to  be  influenced  by  impressions  made 
by  outside  objects,  u  e.,  receptivity  ;  and  second,  the  ability  to  direct 
itself  towards  the  objects  of  the  ontetr  world,  in  order  to  make  them 
the  object  of  its  activity,  t.  «.,  ipMtatteitjf.  The  cooperation  of  both 
elements  produces  in  the  soul  of  man,  coHOfptums,  emotions^  and 
de$ire$.  Conceptiofos,  emotions,  and  desires  resuh,  therefore,  from 
three  different  activities  of  the  soul,  different  only  by  the  differ- 
ing relations  of  the  two  factors. 

The  soul  of  man  is  active  in  this  threctfold  manner  from  the  very 
fint  moment  when,  through  its  receptivity  wad  spontaneity,  it  enters 
into  intercourse  with  the  external  worid.  This  activity  is,  how- 
ever, in  its    first   attempts,  very  weak,  extensively  as  well  as 

se 
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intensiyelj— it  is  almost  bejond  the  boundaries  of  observatioiu 
But  it  grows  eyeiy  day^— indeed,  every  moment.  It  is  the  iden* 
tical  process  which  we  observe  in  the  physical  growth  of  every 
plant  and  animaL  It  is  a  gradual  increase  of  strength.  Every 
progress  contains  the  germ  of  further,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  for- 
mer, progress.  At  every  moment,  new  productions  of  the  activi^  of 
the  soul  are  added  to  the  former,  and  become  thus  again  the  material, 
the  means  of  more  fruits.  However  gradually  and  constantly,  and, 
as  regards  single  momenta,  imperceptibly,  this  process  of  develop- 
ment progresses,  nevertheless  certain  stages  or  periods  in  it  can  be 
distinguished,  which  exhibit  decided  characteristics.  These  periods, 
or  characteristic  stages  of  development,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  regard  to  education.  For,  while  they  exhibit  to  the  edu- 
cator the  nature  of  his  pupil,  from  a  new  point  of  view  each  time, 
they  teach  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  windings  through  which  the  de- 
velopment of  his  pupU  goes  onwards.  And,  as  in  every  one  of  these 
periods,  every  mental  power  assumes  a  peculiar  position,  and  as  only 
by  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other  in  each  stage,  is  its 
peculiar  value  determined,  the  educator  learns  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular value  which  belongs  to  every  one  of  these  powers  in  eveiy 
moment  of  time,  and  at  all  the  periods  of  development 

Thus  will  the  educator  be  kept,  on  {he  one  hand,  from  overrating 
any  single  mental  faculty,  which  might  lead  to  a  hurttul  prefer- 
ence of  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  underrating  any  fac- 
ulty, which  might  lead  to  its  injurious  neglect.  These  principal  stages 
of  development  or  periods  of  education  are  so  distinctly  stamped  and 
imprinted  that  language  has  long  afforded  designations  for  them. 
In  our  own,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  certain  periods  are  distin- 
guished— (1)  childhood,  (2)  boyhood,  (3)  youth,  (4)  manhood,  (5) 
old  fi^e.  To  the  first  three  of  these  b  assigned  the  work  of  system- 
atic education.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  these  stages  of  development ;  they  fiow  ahnost  imperceptibly 
over  into  each  other.  Mere  limitations  of  time  cannot  define  them 
exactly,  since  development  progresses  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes 
slowly.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  collect  the  essential  signs  or 
tokens  of  each  stage,  into  a  characteristic  picture,  indefinite  enough, 
in  regard  to  time,  to  admit  all  ordinary  variations  in  development. 

The  whole  life  of  man  can  be  divided  into  earfy  age,  middle  age^ 
and  M  age.  Of  these,  only  the  early  age  is  the  real  period  of 
education.  It  comprises,  first,  the  ehUdhood^  which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  firet  Mldhood  (until  the  end  of  the  third  year)  and 
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in  the  second  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  seventli  year) ;  second^ 
the  hoyhoodj  which  ends  with  the  foorteenth  or  fifteenth  year ;  and 
third,  the  age  ofyouth,  which  ends  with  the  twenty-second  or  twenty- 
third  year. 

Far  more  important  than  exact  dirisioh  of  time,  is,  however,  the 
discovery  of  the  characteristics  of  eadi  one  of  these  periods  of  devel- 
opment. These  are  given  by  llie  history  of  the  development  of  man, 
as  experience  places  it  daily  before  onr  eyes. 

The  first  sign  of  life  of  a  new-bom  child  is  its  hrecctking.  With 
this  it  enters  into  an  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  particularly 
with  the  air,  that  subtle,  mobile,  all-penetrating  and  all-surrounding 
elastic  fiuid,  which  is  destined  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  man's 
lifb  fh)m  his  first  breath  to  the  last.  But  the  opening  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wholly  friendly  one,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  bitter  cry  with  which  the  new-bom  child  greets  its 
new,  unaccustomed  position.  This  cry  is  always  more  or  less  a 
painful  or  impatient  act,  and,  in  every  case,  is  caused  by  outside  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  child^s  first  involuntary  and  unconscious  reaction 
against  any  fbreign  intervention — its  first  protest  agunst  any  attempt 
to  treat  it  as  a  mere  thing.  Of  course  its  friends  consider  this  first 
utterance  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  receive  it  with  great  joy,  and  con- 
clude from  its  greater  or  less  power,  upon  a  greater  or  less  vital 
strength. 

But  besides  the  air,  there  are  other  imponderable,  and  even  more 
subtle  elements  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  bring  their  never  ceasing 
infiuenoes  to  bear  upon  the  new  stranger,  such  as  electricity,  mag- 
netism, light.  Immediately  observable,  however,  is  only  that  of 
light.  The  eye  of  the  new-comer  is,  by  this  singular  phenomenon, 
involuntarily  and  irresistibly  attracted,  but  also,  dazzled  by  its  ex- 
cess, repelled.  Particularly  plain  is  the  attractive  power  of  the 
light,  if  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  child  in  the  centre  of  surround- 
ing darkness ;  if  it  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one  point,  as,  fer 
example,  the  light  of  a  candle.  Henoeferth  it  is  the  lur  and  the 
light  which  exercise  the  greatest,  most  decisive,  and  most  extensive 
educational  infiuence  upon  the  child.  The  former  opens  not  only 
the  Innga,  and,  through  them,  tiie  voice,  but  also  the  ear,  that  most 
important  channel  to  the  child's  mind.  The  latter  developes  the 
eye,  and  presents  to  the  child  the  wonders  of  the  visible  worid,  which 
in  return  are  destined  to  unfold,  and  gradually  to  enlighten  the  inner 
world  of  the  child.  Unhappy  the  child  to  whom  Nature  has  inexo- 
rably closed  these  two  doors  in  such  a  manner  that  they  never  can 
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be  opened  hy  light  and  airl  -  And  jeky  also^  io  sadx,  still  otlier  doors 
or  org^ans  are  open,  whict^  aX  le«9t  partiallj,  fluppljr  the  want  of  sight 
and  bearing. 

However  great  the  power  of  the  outer  world  may  be  in  its  in* 
fluence  upon  the  joung  chiU,  it  is,  nevertheless,  soon  observable, 
that  under  and  throngh  this  yeiy  influence,  the  mental  power  of  the 
child  becomes  stronger  every  daj,  imtU  it  has  gained  freedom,  oon« 
sciousness,  and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  eye,  at  flrst  overpowered  and  dazzled  bj  the 
Ught,  graduaUj  becon^es  accustomed,  not  only  to  endure  it,  but  to  use 
it  at  pleasure  for  seeing  Henceforth  it  no  longer  follows  involun- 
tarily the  attraction  of  the  strongest  light,  but  it  chooses  the  objects 
which  it  wishes  to  see  in  the  Hght  The  hand,  at  the  beginning 
wholly  inactive,  and  afterwards  groping  insecurely  about,  learns  to 
serve  the  eye  by  seizing  what  the  eye  beholds.  The  voice,  at  first 
nothing  but  a  monotonous,  involuntary,  irregular  cry,  commences  to 
become  the  expression  of  definite  desire,  by  naming  what  the  eye  be- 
holds and  the  hand  grasps.  Thus  come  order  and  hannony  into  the 
actions  of  the  child.  It  proves  the  existence  of  a  soul  which  gives  di- 
rection and  aim  to  the  eye,  hand  and  voice,  and  causes  the  movements 
of  these  physical  orgax^  to  appear  at*  the  same  time,  as  activities  of 
the  soul.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  devel^ 
opment  of  body  and  soul  ought  to  progress  symmetrically,  and  should 
never  be  divided,  and  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  separate 
it  in  the  first  period  of  development.  The  growth  of  the  limbe^ 
the  gradually  growing  hardness  of  the  bones,  as  yet  still  ebfl,  the 
expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  development  of  the  brain, 
the  breaking  through  of  the  milk  teeth,  etc,  are  all  phenomenn 
which  concern  the  soul  of  the  child  no  less  than  its  body.  They,  con- 
dition and  attest  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  growth.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  manifest  in  the  gradually  increasing  activity  of  the 
senses.  The  highest  senses,  t .  e^  those  which  are  for  its  highest 
mental  development,  namely,  sight. and  hearing,  are  just  the  ones 
which  develop  themselves  first  in  the  child,  and  fVimish  thus  for  its 
menial  development,  the  first  contribution  of  indalculable  importance ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  senses,  namely,  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell,  develop  themselves  much  later,  and  reach  still  later 
the  necessary  freedom^  It  is,  again,  the  mind  of  the  child  which 
causes  fv  quicker  developpient  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
because  the  mind  is  prinotpaBy  occupied  with  the  aistivity  of  these 
senses,  and  keeps  them  thu^  in  condtaat  exercise.    This  fact  ex- 
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plains  clearly  wby  the  mental  deyelopment  of  a  child  is  slower  and 
kept  back,  if  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting ;  and  also  whj,  in 
consequence  of  an  originallj.deflcient  mental  receptivity,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  peroeptiTe  powers  progresses  skiwlj  and  imperfectly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  cretins. 

In  propoition  as  the  actiyity  of  the  senses  is  developed,  the  per- 
ceptive powers  also  grow.  The  more  definite  the  activities  of  the 
senses,  the  more  definite  and  clear  are  the  conceptions  of  the  child. 
Every  sense  contributes  by  its  activity  to  the  extension,  clearness,  or 
correction  of  the  conceptions.  Extension  and  correctness  in  these 
can,  therefore,  not  be  gained  otherwise  than  through  a  constant  ex« 
ercise  of  the  senses  in  correct  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  and  by  the  direction  of  each  sense  upon  the  proper  objects 
of  perception.  Every  perception  made  through  a  sense,  exercises 
not  only  the  physical  organ  as  well  as  the  perceiving  soul,  but  leaves 
also  in  the  latter  an  impress  which  alone  enables  the  soul  to  recall, 
that  is,  to  remember,  previous  perceptions.  Without  these  impres- 
sions or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  the  latter  would  be  incapable  of 
renewing  within  itself  former  perceptions,  or,  rather,  the  feeling 
attending  them.  The  fact  that  the  repetition  by  the  senses  of  the 
same  observation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same  perception,  facili- 
tates the  reproduction  of  the  latter,  would  be  inexplicable  without 
this  suppositbn.  These  impressions  or  traces,  however,  must  pos- 
sess a  certain  «trength,  in  order  to  be  lasting  and  capable  of  a  re- 
production. The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  all  those  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses  which  we  have  made  in  a  state  of  absence 
of  mind.  These  disappear  within  us,  «.  s.,  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
our  mind  strong  enough  for  reproduction.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  impressions  or  traoee  retained  in  the  soul,  become  strength- 
ened by  a  repetition  of  the  same  peroeption :  hence  comes  the  popular 
idea  and  e;xpression — ^<^^o  impress  something  upon  the  memory  by 
frequent  repetition.''  A  conception,  however,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  reception  of  the  characteristics  of  a  perception  into  the  unity  of 
consciousness.    This  unity  of  consciousness  is  mediated  by  language. 

The  importance — ^the  indispensableness  of  language  for  the  form- 
ation of  clear  conceptions,  and  particularly  for  retaining  and  re- 
newing the  same,  arises  from  its  tnfinenoe  in  developing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  child.  Thus  language  appears  among  the  earliest 
means  of  education*  Language  is  the  trpe  cement  between  the 
soul  of  the  child  and  everything  else  which  is  destined  to  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  action  with  it    Language  leads  the  soul  of  the  child  out 
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of  itself,  and  makes  of  the  soul  an  actiTe  participant  in  surround* 
ing  nature,  and  in  the  w<M*ld  of  man.  But  language  also  coodacts 
the  whole  outer  world  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  child,  and  makes 
it  the  inReparahle  property  of  the  souL  Without  language  there  is  no 
distinct  conception;  without  distine^on  and  clearness  of  concep- 
tions, there  is  no  durable,  solid,  lasting  seizing  and  retaining,  and, 
therefore,  no  secuiitj  and  deamess  in  further  application.  Thus 
is  language  in  regard  to  extensiony  dearness,  durabilitj,  reliability, 
and,  consequently,  for  the  whole  education,  and  the  value  of  re- 
membrance and  power  of  thinking  the  first  necessary  condition. 
With  language,  the  mental  life  of  the  child  grows  visibly.  The 
first  words  which  the  child  stammers  with  consdousness,  introduce 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  into  human  society.  It  b  the 
first  self-active  step  with  which  it  passes  the  barrier  of  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  Correggio*s  exclamation — ^  I,  too,  am  a  painter."  The 
child  seems  to  feel  this  itself.  It  does  not  become  tired  of  repeat- 
ing its  first-learned  word  over  and  over  again.  And  as  it  has,  even 
earlier,  heard  and  understood  many  words,  withoat,  however,  being 
able  to  pronounce  them,  its  linguistic  progress  goes  on  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  This  progress  is  such  that  a  child  with  ordinary  abili- 
ties is  able  to  speak  its  mother-tongue  in  its  second  year  as  well  as 
it  is  needful  at  this  period.  What  immense  progress  is  gained  with 
the  mastery  of  language  for  the  entire  mental  development  of  the 
child!  We  can  speak  with  it  and  instruct  it  by« speech.  AH 
communications,  all  exhortations,  all  reprimands,  all  warnings^ — in 
short,  all  instruction  and  education  is  henceforth  connected  with 
language.  Henceforth  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  prindpally  a 
life  in  and  with  language.  It  grows  with  the  latter,  and  y(e  can 
say,  ^  The  child  (and  everybody  else)  knows  just  as  much  as  it  has 
words  to  express,**  with  more  correctness  than  «  We  know  only  what 
we  have  in  our  memory,"  as  we  oflen  say. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  what  an  important  position  the  per- 
ceptive power  occupies,  as  regards  the  entire  mental  development  of 
the  child.  For  language  is,  first  of  all,  the  expression  of  the  con- 
ceptions. Without  it,  feeling  and  volition  would  renudn  undevel- 
oped. The  formed  conception  is  the  light  which  gives  to  feeling 
deamess,  and  to  volition  certainty.  And,  if  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  proper  development  of  the  power  of  volition  (the  will) 
and  the  emotion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prindpal  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  forming  definite  conceptions 
upon  which  the  first  and  greatest  care  of  the  educator  should  be 
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bestowed,  because  without  it,  volitioii  lacks  self-conscious  strength, 
and  the  en^tional  nature  is  wanting  in  quiet  clearness.  Concep- 
tions (intuition,  idea,  thought)  is  the  bridge  by  means  of  which 
alone  the  educator  can  not  onlj  penetrate  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  pupil,  but  also  be  able  to  exercise  a  truly  educating  influence. 

Without  a  properly  developed  power  of  forming  definite  concep- 
tions, the  emotions  and  volition  (will)  are  mere  playthings  of  foreign 
influences,  and  thus  continually  in  danger  of  being  abused  and  misled 
by  bad,  but  mentally  superior,  men.  With  the  proper  development 
of  this  power,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  will.  Only  he  who  hiows  can  be  really  free.  Desire 
receives,  after  all,  its  full  strength,  its  true  value,  t.  e.,  becomes 
free  will,  when  it  is  enlightened  and  governed  by  knowledge. 

The  development  of  the  conceptive  faculty  commences  with  in- 
tuition (amchauung)  which  will  lead  to  Melf-itUuitiony  which  calls 
forth  seif-conecioueneee.  Intuition  of  external  objects  consists  in  a 
total  apprehension,  the  limiting  and  distinguishing  of  certain  outside 
influences  which  belong  together,  and  which  operate  simultaneously 
upon  our  senses.  This  necessarily  leads  to  the  comparison  of  one 
object  with  another.  Aft^r  the  child  has  learned  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral objects  from  one  another,  and  is  conscious  of  the  difierence  be- 
tween them,  the  next  step  is  )o  distinguish  its  own  *^  self"  from  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world.  At  first  this  is  done  in  a  similar  manner 
as  it  distinguishes  one  object  from  another.  This  is  proved  by  the 
&et  that  children  at  tins  period  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per- 
son. But  soon  after  this,  the  child  recognizes  in  his  own  self,  in 
his  whole  condition,  in  his  volition  and  his  experiences,  no  longer  an 
extern  object,  but  something  internal :  it  learns  to  distinguish  its 
own  *^  self,*'  not  only  from  all  outer  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it 
eonfronts  the  latter  as  an  independent  power,  t.  e.,  no  longer  as  an 
object,  but  as  a  subject  endowed  with  self-determination,  {lence-i 
forth  the  child  speaks  of  itself  in  ihe  Jirst  person.  This  is  the  dawn 
announcing  the  rising  sun  of  self-consoiousness^  As  ^  general  thing, 
this  glorious  conquest  of  growing  development  is  gaipcd  in  the  third 
stage  of  life,  or  youth. 

The  picture  or  delineation  drawn  thus  far,  comprises,  no  doubt,  the 
most  interesting,  most  important,  and  most  remarkable  period  of  life« 
It  is  interesting,  like  every  beginning  of  an  endless  progress,  because 
here  everything  yet  lies  8iii^;ile  and  clear  before  our  eyes,  and  can,  as 
to  origin  and  progress,  be  observed  and  pointed  out  It  is  import- 
ant, because  in  this  seemingly  insignificant  beginning  are  nevorth^-i 
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less  iacluded  and  prepared  aH  further  developments  and  theend«  It 
is  the  fandamental  sketch  or  outline  from  which  nature,  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  stnictnre,  no  more,  or  veiy  seldom,  deviates.  It  is  re- 
markable, because  the  receptive  and  reconstructive  powers  in  no 
other  period  manifest  themselves  in  such  an  astonishing  manner,  in 
both  the  physical  and  psycholo^cal  organism.  The  emotional  na- 
ture and  the  will  develop  themselves  in  the  child  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  perceptive  Ifocultj.  Emotions  consist  originaUj  in  the 
sensations  produced  by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  We  call  them 
pleasant  if  they  satisfy  our  natural  appetencies,  and  unpleasant  if 
they  do  not  satisfy  them. 

Every  sensation  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  presupposes,  thtre- 
fore,  an  impulse  in  the  child,  which  announces  a  want  and  calls  for 
its  satisfaction.  At  the  beginning,  our  impulses  and  wants  are  ex- 
tremely simple,  calling  for  little  more  than  life  and  motion.  The 
wants  of  the  child  are,  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  free  motion.  The  most  simple  means 
answering  this  purpose,  satisfies  its  appetency,  and  produces  in  it 
a  sensation  of  the  pleasant.  The  child,  however,  does  not  remain 
in  this  state.  Jts  appetency  and  its  wants  grow  daily.  The  naore 
wants  the  child  has,  the  more  wiEful  it  will  become.  These  wants 
are  multiplied  partly  by  nature  itself,  but  also,  alas !  by  a  wrong  ed- 
ucation, by  means  of  an  artificial  multiplication  of  (he  same.  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  case  it  is^more  difiicult  to  satisfy  the  child,  and 
that  it  must  often  have  unpleasant  perceptions,  which  again  in  turn 
excite  its  opposition,  and  thus  may  result  in  moroseness,  willfulness, 
an4  obstinacy. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  confine  these  wants,  as 
much  as  possible,  within  the  bounds  set  by  nature,  but  also  to  satisfy 
them,  if  they  are  within  these  bounds,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
child  a  pure  feeling  of  that  which  answers  best  the  real  demands 
of  nature.  By  an  unnatural  increase  cf  wants,  as  well  as  by  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  real  needs  of  the  child,  impulse  and  emotion  be- 
come perverted,  education  is  made  more  difficulti  and  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child  takes  a  wrong  direction. 

The  more  difficult  period  of  life  is,  however,  the  now  following 
second  period  of  childhood,  the  boyhood  or  girlhood. 

Henceforth  the  newly  inaugurated  contact  with  the  outer  world  is 
extended  to  an  unlimited  degree.  Hardly  is  the  child  able,  in  the 
crowd  of  impressions  which  rush  in  upon  it  every  moment,  to  retain 
his  balance,  and  to  keep  united  the  exterior  with  his  interior  woiid 
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by  means  of  speech.  H(yirever,  widi  the  increase  of  these  impres- 
sions, grows  also  its  strength  to  receive  and  to  retain  them*  With 
a  thousand  feelers  the  soat  of  the  child  reaches  out  in  the  world. 
Like  a  bee  it  flies  from  flower  te  flower,  and  rocks  itself  in  the 
unbounded  atmo3phere  of  perception,  feeling,  and  desire.  There 
commences  a  contest^  as  it  were,  a  etmg^e  of  the  soul  of  the  child 
with  the  outer  world.  Every  impression  presenting  itself  is  re« 
ceived,  but  not  every  one  becomes  the  property  of  the  child's  souL 
Those  impressions  which  are  not  completely  mastered  by  the  soul 
of  the  child,  disappear  again^  either  witlnnit  leaving  a  track  behind, 
or — and  this  is  most  likely  the  case — they  affect  unconsciously  the 
perceptive  faculty,  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  the  emotions, 
whether  for  gain  or  loss.  From  this  it  fallows,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  impressions  made  al  this  period  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  child  upon  the  latter,  should  be  closely  watched  and  controled. 

The  external  weapons  of  the  child  in  this  contest,  are  the  senses. 
Its  internal  weapons  arc,  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of  forming 
conceptions,  the  memory,  and  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  become  stronger  by  such  unceasing  exercise. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  thot  the  child  learn  to  make  a 
proper  u^e  of  its  senseS;  particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
Yet  more  important  is  it,  that  the  chQd  u  kept  in  constant  practice 
in  proper  attention,  observation,  distinguishing,  and  comparing.  The 
child  still  lives  in  this  period,  principally  in  sensual  perception 
(Ansekattung,)  Real,  individual  objects  (the  concrete),  form  as  yet 
the  child's  world.  But  the  impressions  oflfered  by  the  external  world- 
always  change  their  form  more  and  more,  as  the  mind  of  the  ohild 
reflects  upon  them  ;  they  are,  by  means  of  the  imagination,  repro* 
duced,  partly  true  to  nature,  partly  in  new  fantastic  combinatians. 
Therefore  the  predilection,  in  this  age,  for  stories,  (particularly 
Mmhrehen,)  the  pleaaure  in  pietures,  especially  in  such  as  leave 
much  scope  for  imagination  ;  therefore  the  great  inclination  to  sudi 
plays  as  are  a  dramatic  imitation  of  domestic  and  social  relations, 
and  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  imagination.  Recall  in  your 
mind,  the  plays  of  girb  witli  their  dolls,  and  those  of  the  boys  with 
their  soldiers.  But  the  powers  of  the  child  become  gradually 
stronger.  In  the  activity  of  the  soul,  choice  comes  more  and  more, 
and  finally  freedom.  All  attainments  and  efibrts  become  more  con- 
scious) more  independent  of  the  exterior  world,  or  use  the  latter  as  a 
means.  The  impulse  to  'action,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was  naere 
desire  for  mechanical  imitation,  becomes  the  desire  for  attainments 
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which  may  govern  the  objects  of  the  eztenud  world.  It  u  also  here, 
again,  the  power  of  perception  which  exercises  a  predominating 
influence  upon  the  whole  mental  progress,  relativelj  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  the  external  world.  After  the 
child  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  the  i^prehension  of  such  pictures 
of  the  exterior  world  as  are  perceivable  hj  the  senses,  t.  «.,  in  a  con- 
scious exercise  of  the  hcnlij  of  forming  sensuous  perceptions,  then 
again  in  the  repetition,  combination,  and  comparison  of  the  same, 
bj  me^ms  of  the  imagination,  in  view  of  certain  considerations,  then 
the  next  step  is,  the  separation  of  the  essential  from  the  accidental 
qualities  of  an  object,  and  the  collection  of  the  former  into  the 
unity  of  consciousness,  ».  e.,  iks  formation  of  ideas*  With  this,  the 
child  enters  a  new  world,  in  which  it  is,  as  a  thinking  being,  destined 
to  become  always  more  at  home,  u  e^  the  world  of  idea*.  Hence- 
forth it  looks  at  the  objects  of  the  exterior  world  differently.  It 
looks  not  only  at  the  single  individual  object,  which  influences  di- 
rectly its  senses,  it  embraces  a  vast  number  of  similar  objects,  and 
combines  these  many  individualities  into  one  whole.  The  idea 
formed  thus  (based,  it  is  true,  upon  intuition — sensual  perception 
Ansehauung — but  being  itself  no  intuition,  but  a  pure  act  of  think- 
ing) is  collected  into  the  unity  of  a  ''  word,"  by  which  it  recognises 
the  whole  as  its  mental  property.  It  is  evident,  that  by  this  mental 
activity,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  government  of  the  mind  over 
the  exterior  worid.  The  proud  word  put  under  linnieus'  picture — 
^  Deus  creavit,  Linnaui  dispoeuit^  is,  in  this  sense,  true  of  every 
man  awakened  to  independent  thought.  But  ako  the  language  of 
the  child  has,  by  this  mental  process,  gained  new  strength  and  new 
copiousness.  Just  so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  the  domain  of  con- 
crete perceptions,  it  was  necessarily  poor,  for  it  was  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  direct  intuition  of  the  senses.  It  was  only  able  to 
name  what  the  child  had  seen,  heard,  felt,  smelt,  or  tasted.  For 
more  than  that,  indeed,  the  child  had  no  occasion.  It  had  enough 
to  do,  to  find  its  way  within  this  circle,  and  to  impress  upon  its  mind 
the  lessons  in  language  which  it  received  from  its  surroundings. 
But  now  the  child  is  upon  a  higher  standing  point,  from  which  it 
overlooks  a  more  extended  circle.  It  systematizes  its  knowledge  ac- 
ooiding  to  a  law  which  lies  within  kself.  It  increases  and  extends  its 
language  as  well  as  its  ideas,  from  withm.  It  no  longer  takes  lessons 
in  language  simply  from  the  external  worid,  but  it  is  its  own  teacher, 
t.  e.,  it  forms  ideas  spontaneously  and  devises  words  by  which  to 
expiess  them.    It  speaks  and  thinks  in  ideas  which,  from  the  most 
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simple  abstractions,  always  ascend  to  higher  ones,  and  which  in- 
crease their  contents  by  analysis,  and  their  compass  by  synthesis. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  progress  described  thus  far  could  take 
place  in  this  manner  only  in  the  beginning,  u  «.,  in  the  very  first  de- 
velopment of  human  lai^age  at  large.  The  child  in  our  days  finds 
an  already  developed  language.  Its  earliest  and  greatest  task  is  only 
to  fJEuniliarize  itself  with  the  same,  in  a  manner  that  it  becomes  its 
native  or  mother  tongtie  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is, 
that  it  becomes  the  source  of  its  ideas,  and  the  means  of  its  mental 
clearness.  It  cannot  do^  and  need  not  to  do  much  for  this  purpose. 
It  finds  every  thing  prepared,  and  it  becomes  accustomed  to  give 
to  its  ideas  the  same  names  as  those  do  who  surround  it.  Most 
names  for  higher  classes  of  ideas  the  child  hears  earlier  than  it 
is  able  to  find  their  true  meaning  in  a  synthetical  manner.  It  hears 
and  retains,  for  instance^  much  earlier  the  name  "  tree'*  than  "a/Tp/is 
<re0,"  or  any  particular  kind  of  apple  tree.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  always  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  ideas,  u  e.,  obtain  perfect  deamess,  it  has  to  proceed 
analytically  (from  the  general  to  the  specific)  rather  than  syntheti- 
cally. In  the  main  points,  however,  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  conceptions,  the  compreheosion,  and  the  language  of  the  child, 
is  also,  in  our  time,  similar  to  the  original  one,  described  above,  with 
the  only  difference,  however,  that  the  language  already  developed 
fiudlitates  and  accelerates  the  formation  and  fixation  of  his  ideas. 
This  must  be  ^o,  as  the  whole  process  is  based  upon  general  psy- 
cliological  principles.  The  mental  progress  of  the  child  consists, 
therefore,  in  this :  '^  The  child  gains  gradually  in  clearness  of  its 
ideas  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  grows  in  copiousness  of  language.*'  Its 
thought  and  language  beoome  continually  more  clear,  self-conscious, 
and  correct.  The  ideas  received  from  others,  imitated,  or  formed  by 
its  own  self-activity,  will  always  more  and  more  become  its  mental 
property.  It  systematizes,  connects,  and  enriches  the  same  from  day 
to  day.  It  is,  however,  even  yet  observable  in  our  time,  how  tal- 
etited  children,  in  such  eases,  when  either  their  native  language  is 
sometimes  not  immediately  at  their  command,  or  words  are  want- 
ing for  certain  ideas,  will  complete  the  latter  by  words  of  their  own 
creation,  very  often  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  mostly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  native  language.  This  always  steadily  in- 
creasing wealth  of  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
nature,  leads  finally  to  the  seeking  and  discovery  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  the  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  all  natural  things. 
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By  thid,  the  mental  goverament  of  man  over  the  exterior  world  be« 
comes  complete.  That  which,  at  the  beginning,  as  an  overpowering 
chaos  confused  and  almost  crushed  the  childish  soul,  that  which  was 
flflerwiirds  perceived  only  in  detail,  and  later  jet,  systematized  and 
brought  into  order  and  comprehension— all  this  is  now  subjected  to 
the  government  of  general  law,  and  thus  the  seemingly  boundless 
arbitrariness  of  everything  existing  is  reduced  to  severe  necessity. 
Now  the  youthfiil  mind  commences  to  watch  the  secret  laboratory  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  anticipate  the  union  of  freedom  and  necessity  in 
the  h?ghest  sptritf  guided  by  hb  visible  revelation.  Also,  h^  the 
perception  (apprehension,  recognition,  knowledge)  plays  the  most 
important  part,  which  exercises  the  greatest  influence  upon  feeling 
and  the  will,  in  regard  to  excitation,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
proper  guidance  and  strengthening  of  the  same.  For,  if  the  percep* 
tions  are  predominatingly  sensitous  and  concrete,  nothing  but  a  seneu-- 
ens  feeling  and  desire  can  be  expected.  When,  in  the  imagination, 
£^  idea  predominates,  feeling  and  desire  become  rational  and  self- 
conscious.  Our  feeling  and  desire  becomes  rational  if  the  perceptive 
powers  have  reached  the  pomt  where  the  insight  of  the  conformity 
to  law  of  everything  existing  is  gained,  where  reason  induces  man 
to  look  at  everything  in  the  light  of  higher  general  laws,  and  where 
man  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  harmony  of  the  exterior  world 
with  the  spirit 

If  we  are  to  distinguish  and  to  name  the  principal  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  man,  upon  the  basis  of  the  description 
given  of  it  thus  far,  it  is,  above  all  thmgs,  clear,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  progresses  from  the  simple  to  the  e&m^ 
pound,  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  perception  to  the  idea,  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
laMD  But,  as  this  very  progress  has  its  principal  type  in  conception, 
as  was  proved,  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  develop* 
ment  will  have  to  borrow  their  designations  principally  from  thia 
aspect  of  the  development  of  mind. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  earliest  and  latest  state  of  mental  devel- 
opment <•.  «.,  greatest  wenU  of  freedom,  and  dependence  on  every 
external  impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  greatest  fresdom,  and 
mastery  over  tlie  outer  and  inner  world  conformably  to  self-discovered* 
kiws,  on  the  other  hand),  three  stages  or  epochs  present  themselves 
at  once,  corresponding  with  the  ckOdhood^  the  hoyhood,  and  the  ogi^ 
of  youth. 

The  first  stage  (childhood)  is  the  one  in  which  man  is  yet  entire)^ 
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tinder  the  doaunsting  inflaence  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the 
oharms  of  the  senses.  Perception,  desire,  and  feeling  are  in  this 
period  oyerrulinglj  sensuouM.  The  perception  manifests  its  activity 
in  the  formation  of  sensual  intuitions  {Ansckauungen^  and  in  re- 
producing and  combining  the  same  {EinUldungskrafiy  Anything 
not  falling  within  the  circle  of  the  senses,  is,  for  the  child,  either 
not  existing  at  all,  or  it  is  only  approximatiyely  accessible,  by  means 
of  sensible  illustrations  (ligares,  stories,  parables,  allegories,  etc.)* 
The  sensation  of  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  is,  in  this  period 
again,  deteimined  by  sensible  impressions.  It  is  thus  principally 
the  sensuously  pleasant  or  unpleasant  that  produces  in  the  child  the 
feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  the  desires  of  the  child,  in  this  period, 
directed  principally. upon  sensual  things  and  activities.  What  is 
pleasant  for  its  senses,  that  it  wishes  to  possess  or  to  carry  out ;  what 
is  for  them  unpleasant  or  in  opposition,  that  is  avoided  and  detested. 
It  is,  however,  with  all  this,  not  to  be  denied — for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  understood  and  acknowledged — ^that  there 
are  within  the  child  already,  in  this  period,  other  inclinations  and  tm- 
pidses  of  not  purely  sensuous  nature,  which  exercise  a  great  in- 
influence  upon  the  development  and  direction  of  the  mental  life. 
Particularly  should  be  mentioned  h^re,  the  love  for  parents  and  other 
persons  from  which  the  child  receives  acts  of  kindness.  It  is  true, 
at  the  beginning,  it  has  also  a  sensuous  element ;  but  soon  a  higher 
nature  is  observable,  which  might  even  make  the  child  capable  of 
sacrifice  for  those  wliich  are  the  object  of  its  tender  love.  It  is  the 
sunbeam  of  an  inner  life  which  attests  the  higher  orig4n  of  the  soul 
of  man.  It  contains  heavenly  light  and  fertilizing  warmth  for  the  life 
of  feeling,  and  is  thus,  for  education,  of  incomparable  value. 

Another  impulse  of  a  higher  nature  is  the  conscience,  which  awak^ 
ens  also  in  this  period.  For  it  is  not  something  tliat  is  made,  formed, 
or  acquired ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  Bccessary  product  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  the  mind  of  man.  Conscience  is  an  involuntary  direct 
perception,  that  an  exertion,  a  desire,  an  action,  is  in  harmony  or 
in  discord  with  that  whiph  has  been  recognized  as  corresponding 
with  a  natural  law  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  which  has,  there- 
fore, been  recognized  as  being  good  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  thus  an 
interior  monition  which  makes  the  one  who  has  done  right  feel  that 
he  is  in  harmony  with  himself;  and  the  one  who  has  done  wrong, 
feels,  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  is  in  hostility  with  himself.  The 
first  beginnings  or  intonations  of  consdence  correspond,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  yet  with  the  mental  dependency  of  the  child.    It  is  not 
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yet  conscious  of  the  conflict  in  its  own  breast.  The  judgments  of 
others — of  its  parents-- are  as  yet  its  law.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
disquieted  by  discord  with  itself,  but  with  its  leaders,  aiid  the  models 
placed  before  it  for  imitation.  Its  morel  centre  of  gravity  lies  yet 
beyond  itself.  The  authority  of  its  parents  is  yet  acknowledged,  an 
authority  afterwards  assumed  by  its  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  an 
invisible  judge.  The  involuntary  inner  monition,  that  its  actions 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  the  laws  of  its  parents,  dis- 
quiets its  conscience.  But  even  here,  the  external  leads  by  degrees 
to  the  internal.  The  place  of  the  parental  will  will  be  assumed  by 
the  law  slumbering  within  itself,  awakened  by  the  voice  from  with- 
out With  the  awakening  of  its  self-consciousness,  the  child  will 
always  understand  more  clearly  that,  by  a  violation  of  its  inner 
moral  feeling  (law),  it  comes  not  only  into  an  unhappy  conflict  with 
external  authorities  (such  as  parents,  etc.),  but  also  with  itself,  u  «., 
with  its  own  moral  being,  which  is  destined  to  imitate  the  Divine. 

It  is  self-evident,  how  highly  important  the  strengthening  and 
proper  guidance  of  this  consciousness  of  right  must  be  for  education, 
as  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  for  every  man,  the  only  secure, 
direct  restoration  of  the  harmony  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  second  stage  of  development^  corresponding  with  boyhood 
(commencing  with  about  the  seventh  year),  strips  off  gradually  the 
shackles  which  were  put  on  the  child  by  external  impressions,  and 
brings  the  always  growing  spiritual  strength  into  a  certain  equilib- 
rium with  the  external  world.  It  is,  then,  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  awakening  understanding  which  opposes  the  external  power 
of  sensuous  impressions  with  the  internal  power  of  comprehension 
and  the  sense  of  order.  The  exterior  world  is  the  material  out  of 
which  the  boy  forms  more  and  more  self-actively  his  own  world  of 
ideas.  He  is,  indeed,  borne  and  carried  on  by  the  powerful  stream 
of  sensuous  impressions,  but  he  no  longer  follows  this  outer  attrac- 
tion without  a  will  of  his  own,  but  only  gradually,  like  a  skillful 
swimmer,  who  uses  the  waves  as  a  bridge,"  in  order  to  reach  his 
self-selected  aim.  It  is  consequently  the  idea  which  presents  in  this 
period  the  most  important  force  involved  in  the  mental  development. 
It  is  the  idea  which  ripens  the  perceptive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
activity  of  the  will  to  well  considered,  cautious  decision. 

The  third  period  of  mental  development  (the  age  of  youth,  be- 
ginning with  about  the  fifteenth  year)  generalizes  the  tcfta,  investi- 
gates everywhere  the  conformity  to  underiying  law,  and  recognizes 
the  law  itself,  t.  «.,  it  is  the  stage  of  rational  thinking  (rationality- 
Vemunjlerkenntniss).     Arrived  thus  far,  man  becomes  capable  of 
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subordinating  also  his  will  to  the  control  of  reason.  Man  elevates 
himself  in  this  period  upon  a  standing  point  from  which  he  holds  free 
sway  over  the  exterior  world*  This  is  done  partly  by  the  idea 
( Vernunftbegriff)^  partly  by  the  ideal  ( Vemunfllnld),  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  former  is  reason,  t.  e.,  the  perception  of  those 
general  and  fundamental  laws  underlying  the  phenomena.  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  latter  is  fancy  (Phantasie),  i,  «.,  the  power 
to  represent  the  general  rational  ideas  ( Vemunftbegriff)  in  intui- 
tive {anschavlich)  pictures.  This  stage  of  development  is,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  reaecn  and  fancy  (Phantasie).  The  youth  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things — 
the  "Whence?'*  the  "^Vhither?"  and  the  " Wherefore r  He  at- 
tempts to  answer  them  either  by  syllogisms  or  through  the  ideal. 
The  syllogism  canoes  conviction  ;  the  ideal,  direct  satisfaction^  and 
consequently,  canttnttnent.  The  former  gives  to  the  will  instruction 
how  to  reach  an  aim ;  the  latter  directly  shows  it  the  aim  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ideal  inspires  and 
inflames  the  soul  directly  to  actions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  alone  leaves  it  cold,  by  instructing  it  only  about  truth,  t.  e., 
about  the  harmony  of  a  conception  with  the  general  laws  of  think- 
ing, as  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  thinking  subject 

The  ideal  is  the  field  for  art.  This  period  of  development  is, 
therefore,  principally,  also  the  art  age,  i,  e,,  the  period  of  the  great- 
est susceptibility  and  inspiration  for  art  and  its  productions,  which  is 
particularly  manifested  in  the  love  of  youth  for  poetry. 

All  these  characteristics  of  the  three  principal  periods  of  mental 
development  go  on  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment. 

The  physical  characteristic  of  the  first  period  shows  itself  in  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  child,  and  in  its  bodily  dependence  on  its 
mother.  The  growth  of  the  body  is,  in  childhood,  the  most  marked. 
The  child  which,  at  its  birth,  measures  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
has  a  weight,  on  the  average,  of  eight  pounds,  reaches,  at  the  end  of 
childhood  (seven  years),  more  than  double  the  length  (about  forty- 
two  inches),  and  moreover  five  times  its  original  weight ;  out  of  which 
follows,  that  the  functions  of  digestion  are  predominatingly  active  at 
this  period.  It  is  a  continual  receiving  and  assimilation  of  nutritious 
matter,  which  is,  in  this  period,  predominant  among  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. The  dependence  on  the  mother  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  baby  receives  its  food  at  the  breast  of  the  mother,  by  whom  its 
life  also  was  wholly  supported  as  a  fcetus.  Gradually,  it  is  true,  it 
frees  itself  from  this  source  of  food,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
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mother  gradually  decreases.  It  is,  however,  nevertheless  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  the  physical  and  mental  prosperity,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  child  through  the  whole  childhood,  is  principally  depend- 
ent on  the  mother,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  or  languishing  condition, 
according  as  this  support  is  good  or  bad.  In  this  &ct  lies  the  ex- 
traordinary educational  influence  of  the  mother  upon  children,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  influence* 

The  characteristics  of  the  physical  development  in  this  period  are 
thus  similar  to  those  in  the  mental  development,  namely :  a  predom- 
inating receiving  and  appropriating  of  materials  from  without,  un- 
der the  preponderating  influence  of  the  exterior  world. 

In  the  second  period,  the  body  reaches  or  attains  a  certain  sym- 
metry in  its  proportions,  and  that  solidity  in  the  osseous  system 
which  enables  the  boy  to  resist  tlie  exterior  world,  and  fits  him  for 
exertion  in  manual  labor.  The  appearance  of  stronger  teeth  indi- 
cates a  gradually  growing  equilibrium  between  external  influences 
and  the  reaction  on  the  side  of  the  young  body,  as  far  as  they  pre- 
pare the  body  for  receiving  more  solid  food,  particularly  animal  food. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  soul  takes  the  external  world  to  itself; 
and  it  forms  also  its  physical  organ,  t,  e^  the  body,  out  of  the  most 
different  nutritious  matters.  Muscles  and  bones  attain  almost  their 
permanent  proportions.  The  brain  ceases  to  grow.  ,  The  physi9g- 
nomy  receives  its  permanent  form.  The  body,  however,  possesses 
thus  far  not  yet  that  freedom  and  ripeness  which  fits  it  for  power- 
ful action  upon  the  exterior  world.  The  powers  of  generation  are 
yet  slumbering.  A  certain  immaturity  is  as  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  a  cloeed  bud  that  will 
burst  open  in  the  third  period,  in  the  age  of  youth.  Breast  and 
pelvis,  as  well  as  rhe  organs  of  breathing,  and  the  sexual  organs, 
develop  themselves  perfectly,  and  oflben  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
caution  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  their  development  from  be- 
coming injurious  to  the  life  of  the  whole  organi^rm.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  case,  that  just  at  this  period  is  sown  the  germ  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  The  development  of  the  larynx,  also,  the  features  be- 
C(Hning  more  deflned,  the  appearance  of  the  beard  and  body  hairs, 
and  of  the  last  molar  or  wisdom  tooth,  all  announce  the  attainment 
of  the  full  size  and  that  strength  which  gives  the  self-conscious 
power  to  act  upon  the  outer  world  for  human  purposes  and  to  the 
full  measure  of  human  accomplishment,  although  the  greatest  perse- 
verance  in  exertions  depending  upon  longer  exercise,  experienoe, 
absence  of  passion,  and  discretion,  is,  as  a  general  thing,  the  property 
of  a  later  period  in  life,  «•  0.,  of  manhood. 


DR.  QRASER'S  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION 

or  TMI 
COMMON  SCHOOLS  OP  BATRBCU,  IN  BATAKUL 


Dr.  Graser  of  Bayreuth,  has  developed  a  syetem  of  instruction,  the 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  founded  in  Uie  nature  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  of  man  as  its  recipient  This  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  a  class  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  JBache  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth; 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance  with  it  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinit&t)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
physical  education,  and  of  soul  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  God,  must  therefore,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  productions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history^  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
'^r  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and 
Ihe  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gym- 
nastics, dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God,  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  inpower,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  tlieir  political 
sitnatk>n.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the 
people,  or  governed ;  the  nobles ;  and  the  reigning  fhmity,  or  governors. 
The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  divisions  oC  tfas 
subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schoob. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the  school  moat 
prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He  admits  no  separation 
into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order  of  succession  in  the  branches, 
but  insists  that  all  instruction  shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's 
existence,  be  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  next 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  residence,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country, 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  GraseHs  principles  to  a  common  school  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreuth. 

The  tixthf  or  lotoett  elasSy  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to  faxmlj  life.  "Die 
exterior  of  the  house.    Its  interior.    Its  inhabitants.    Their  wants. 

The  claasification  followed  in  Wilrst's  reading  book  will  show,  generally,  the 
way  in  which  these  subjectB  are  taught. 

I.  The  pateraal  mansion,  eonflidered  as  the  dwelling  place  of  the  (amily.  Houses  and  huU. 
Stones  and  lime.  (Storv  of  an  accident  from  playing  with  lime.)  The  walln  and  the  rooC 
Doors  and  windows.  (Histonr  of  the  discorery  of  glass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light.  Compari- 
son of  building  materials.  Qloom.  darkness,  liffht,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude. 
Goodness.  Decorum.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them.  Exterior  dis- 
tinctions between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the  different  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and  animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a 
characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  Induction.  Moral  order  of  the  lamily.  (The  intractable 
child  )  Uses  of  the  domestic  animals,  obligations  toward  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.) 
Noxious  domestic  animals.  Conduct  toward  them.  Flies.  Spiders.  ReTiew  of  conduct 
toward  animals  in  general.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  ths  house.  The  dwelling  Itself. 
Furniture  and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  presenration.  Inviolability  of  the  property 
of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of  children  toward  their 
parents. 

This  course  is  oommenced  between  six  and  seven  yearn  of  age,  and  ooonples 
about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some  particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  m- 
Btruction.  1.  The  dwellinff-house.  The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple 
dwelling-house,  of  which  ue  gable  end  may  be.  removed,  and  is  a  rectangular 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts 
the  number  of  its  sides  audibly ;  this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides  ?  is 
his  question.  Three.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  comers,  or  asks  how 
many  comers,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the  class  in  the  an- 
swer, and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing  it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watch- 
ing the  class,  if  he  finds  inattention,  he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails, 
giving  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion ss  bng  as  their  physical  constitntion  will  permit.  A  change  of  subject,  phys- 
ical exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed  when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the 
habit  of  which  may  be  gradually  established  by  traininff.  This  inductive  course, 
combined  with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  merely 
indicate  the  order  of  the  instruotion.  The  figure  in  question  is  three-oomered. 
Interior  comers  are  called  angles.*  It  is  a  t&ee  angled  figure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Kext,  the  four-sided  ^^re  is  similarly  treated.  Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  ibrmmg  a  five-sideid  figure.  This  part  of  the  model  is 
now  placed  before  the  onildren  to  draw  upon  the  slate,  with  the  following  pre- 
liminary instruction.    Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient, 


•  In  German,  the  space  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  from  the  interior,  or 
from  the  exterior,  hss  different  names,  and  the  compounds  of  these,  with  the  numerals  thrss 
ifour,  five,  dec., constitute  the  names  of^the. figures,  as  drey-eck,  vilir-eck,  &«. 
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eaoh  child,  is  ftiniiahed  with  a  rectan^e  of  paiteboard,  at  thin  wood,  in  which 
67e  holes  are  pierced,  oorresponding  (o  the  five  angular  points  of  the  pentagon  to 
be  drawn.  These  are  marked  on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  is  practiced  in  joining  3ie  points  by  hand.  Prao- 
tice  in  thu  constitutes  his  first  drawing  lesson.  Returaing  to  the  rectangolar  part 
of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  boondaiy  lines  are 
pointed  out,  and  a  plummet  and  common  mason's  level  are  shown,  to  give  a 
notion  how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  their 
actual  positions.  Attention  is  next  called  to  the  horiiontal  side  of  tiie  triangular 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.  A  comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with 
the  horiaon,  and  that  formed  by  the  horisontal  and  vertioal  lines,  leads  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acute  and  right  angles.  The  objectB  of  a  triangular  roof,  and 
of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house,  are  next  stated.  An  obtuse  angled 
polygonal  roof  is  substituted  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  gives  an 
lUustraticMi  of  the  obtuse  angle,  phioing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting  as  &r 
as  seven  Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  Imes,  to  counting  to  nine.  The 
children  are  next  1^  to  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model, 
and  with  the  names  of  which  they  are  of  course  fiuniliar  ^  aa  the  doors^  windows, 
&c  The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obvious.  The 
parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introduced.  The  distinction  between 
curved  and  straight  lines,  Ae.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made. 
Counting  is  continued  to  ten.  Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the  number 
of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up  those  not  to  be  added,  and 
proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger  numbers,  within  the  limits  oi  ten.  These  are 
extended  to  one  hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  iUustrations.  Mental  arithmetic  alone  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bers which  exceed  ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the 
tens,  if  necessary;  thus,  in  adding  twenly-two  and  thirty-nine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  thirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  nine  ones ;  two  tons  and  three  tens  are  five  tens ;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are 
eleven  ones,  or  one  ten  and  one  one ;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  aho  by  a  reference  to  the  window-panes, 
which  affi>rd,  usually,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  the 
question  being  such  as  the  children  would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their 
corns  are  early  explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises.  Fhic- 
tioDs  grow  naturally  firom  division.  Tlie  foregoing  instruction  is  interspersed  with 
other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school  plan,  according  to  Graser's 
method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  advance  the  di£ferent  parts  (J  the  instruc- 
tion duly,  according  to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natoral  history,  tedmology,  and  domestic  economy,  are 
thus  introduced,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  inconveniences  of  such 
places  from  cold,  damp,  &;o.,  aro  pointed  out  The  materials  required  for  a  house, 
as  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  the  materiala  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
win  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  afterward  of  so  doing.  Whence  the 
stone  is  procured,  quarries,  quorrymen.  Tlie  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and 
time ;  the  objects  being  presented  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its  hardening,  laying  the  stones. 
Digging  of  the  trench  for  the  foundations,  Ao. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  TTie  distinction  of  wood 
from  fruit-trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing. 
Beams.  Planks.  Boiffds.  Laths.  Trade  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &q. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Gfass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
grammar  aro  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  parts  of  speech  by  the  induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
the  right  way. 

CJs^  as  incidental  matten  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming  its  ground  work. 
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it  appears  to  me  that  the  ibfregoing  tnbjeota  are  of  Talne,  and  that  luefol  hinta 
may  b^  gathered  from  the  way  oi  treatiiig  them ;  henoe,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon 
certain  aonroet  of  diffloolty  in  their  ezeontion.  The  instmction  may  be  rendered 
wholly  ineflfeotiTe  by  the  teacher  treating  the  nibject  in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that 
what  is  intended  to  excite  the  observing  and  reflecting  fiicnlties,  espeoiaUy  the 
former,  shall  become  a  mere  memory  «  words.  It  may  be  rendered  aobially 
mischieyons  by  the  teacher  inoalcating  erroneous  ideas  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  history.  Hie  teacher's  guide  should  be  prepared  with  care,  and 
revised  by  adepts  in  the  sciences,  to  sroid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to 
occur  in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  ffoodneas.  of  **  fitnesB,"  (<*  the  beanti- 
ful,")  are  inculcated  in  mo  following  way :  "nie  dwelling  beinf  still  under  discus- 
fi-on,  the  attention  is  called  to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock.  &c.  The  object  of 
the  door  and  its  fiistenings.  Who  may  rightftdly  enter  a  nonse.  Tlie  right  to 
put  out  those  entering  wrongftally.  A  stoir  is  told  here  of  a  poor  child  begging 
for  admission  to  a  house  during  a  storm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  clothed.  Tlie  ofaila 
is  received  and  supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  beneyo- 
lenoe,  love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange  house  or  room,  leave 
must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering 
the  request  is  brought  home  to  the  children.  Tlie  subject  is  next  followed  up  by 
supposing  an  unlavdul  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference  between 
theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought  out  The  smallest  possible 
theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  immoral.  A  stray  is  told  to  illustrate  ihe  fote 
of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  ue  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary  technological  informa- 
tion, are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral 
lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  Aimishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants  of  the  inmates 
€f  the  house,  the  topography  oi  the  dwelling  and  i1»  grounds,  as  introductory  to 
geography,  the  construction  Und  uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  techno- 
V>gy,  and  to  introduce  the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
C(Misidered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  members  of  a  fomily. 
Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The 
siffht  may  be  addressed  through  pictures  as  sub^itutes  for  verbal  descriptions 
addressed  to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pictures. 
Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve  of  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the  slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for 
"  come  here."  A  number  of  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  diil- 
dren,  who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after  a  time  find  the 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.  This  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the 
spoken  language.  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  tiie 
position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding  the  component  parts  of  a  word. 
This  requires  a  oifficult  and  in  many  cases  a  most  foncifiilf  connection  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.    Four  different 

*  Tb  show  that  this  is  not  Imaginary,  I  may  mentioa  that,  In  a  school  where  tht  aoljaet  of 
the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  beating  during  slalcing.  were  under  examination,  tbej 
were  explained  thus :  the  limeKone  was  turned  into  lime  by  heat,  in  which  process  It  ab« 
sorted  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it  burning,  or  caustic;  when  water  i«  thrown  upon 
tt^  the  water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  this  heat  escapes. 

t  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  It  appears  to  me,  bat  speak  In  no  spirit  of  disrespect. 
This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graser's  school,  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
with  other  children.  The  maxim  prevailing  in  the  principal  schools  of  Germany  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ia,  that  they  must  be  restored  to  society  by  ensblingthem  to 
uttderstand  speech  and  to  spealc.  Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the 
motions  of  the  oigans  of  speech,  and  to  imitate  (hem,  forcing  air  through  them  so  sa  to  pro* 
duce  the  sounds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  idea 
are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the  instruction  is 
actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speerh. 
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wriea  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  popite  upon  the  slates,  on  which  they  write ;  one 
is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard  letters ;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the 
letters  which  project  above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  upper 
two  being  leas  than  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three  parallels, 
for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for  those  which  extend  in  both 
directions.  Words  are  formed  as  soon  as  posnbU,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to 
the  child,  and  sentences  of  the  same  character.  1  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
odves  any  real  aid  from  the  oomieotion  assumed  between  sounds  and  signs.  The 
determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German  renders  the  spelling  easy,  when 
the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of  the  letters  have  been  connected  inwe  memory.* 
Tlie  previous  practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hmd,  so  that  there  is  a  k- 
markable  focility  in  roquhring  the  manual  part  of  writing.  The  selection  of  intel- 
ligible sentences  carries  out  Uie  habit  of  understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought 
forward.  Reading  the  written  hand  soon  becomes  fiuniliar,  and  the  transition  to 
the  printed  letters  is  em.  In  all  this  instruction  the  blackboard  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction  is  connected  with 
"  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the  political  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  reasons  tor  it  •,  the  geography  of  the  place :  the  continuation  of  the 
exercises  of  thought  and  speech ;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history;  an  exten- 
sion of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural  history ;  of  the  elements  of 
form ;  of  grammar ;  of  drawing  and  writing ;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in 
the  other  schools.    The  plan  or  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Lips  m  tbb  communitv.  Hlitoiy  of  the  formation  of  eommnaiUet,  wttb  their  wants  and 
obiigatioDs.  Original  eziatenee  of  man.  Union  of  several  families.  Fatal  accidents  in  com- 
munities. Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Necrssitv  of  a  magistracy.  Arranrements 
tor  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  punishments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges, 
4co.    Watchmen.    Servants.    Council-house.    School-house. 

2.  In  sbfsrbnob  to  man.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punishment.  In- 
formation in  retard  to  the  OTfans  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency.  Their  preservation 
and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  for  thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the 
true  from  the  (alse,  the  cood  from  the  evil.  She  soul.  Man  has  reason  and  will.  Stories  of 
good  actions.    The  good  is  not  alwaye  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3  RsLATiOH  OF  MAM  TO  OuD.  Attributes  of  the  Deitv.  God  is  the  creator,  the  supporter, 
the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  hi^h  and  righteous  judxe,  a  spirit.  Un- 
ties to  God.  Honor,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness,  reverence.  Constant  remem- 
brance of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The  evil  conscience.  Conscience  malces  a 
man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  be  does  wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  ia,  that  man  has 
within  him  a  monitor  which  warns  h'm  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening. 
There  Is  also  approval  within  one's  self  of  good  deeds.  Necemity  of  a  revelation  to  man. 
Stories  from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge.  Those 
saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  three  wise  men.  The 
child  Jesus.    John.    Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  RsLATiON  OP  MAM  TO  M ATTTRB.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  village  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the  buildings.  Streets. 
Roads.  Springs.  Storiesof  the  villace.  Review  ofthe  position  of  the  village.  Natural  his- 
tory. Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in  the  garden.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  flowerb. 
The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  forests.  Momin/r  ramble  in  the  woods.  Moniing  song. 
Insects.  Stories  of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  ^Uotophy.  Heat.  The  sun.  Sunrise. 
Song.  Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapor.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Rules 
for  protection. 

6.  RsLATioir  OP  MAH  TO  sooiSTT.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  The  able  bodied 
and  the  sick  Duties  toward  and  protection  of  the  sick.  Employments.  Laborers  ami 
tradesmen.  Peacefulness.  Willingness  in  service.  Uprlghteousness.  Respectfulness.  Dis- 
position to  work.    Poverty  and  riches.    Contentment 

Tlie  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  class,  grouped  about  the  next 
political  division,  the  circle,  the  course  occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Begin- 
ning here,  the  division  restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily*  In 
jgeneral,  however,  I  was  satiified  with  the  progress  of  this  dass.  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following  division,  namely,  '*  life  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  class  being  in  that  stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political  circumstances 
became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the  children,  and  the 
attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to  the  government  foiled  almost  entirely.    All 

*  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  firom  one  of  a  class  who  bad  been  five  months  under  tnis 
Instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution.  It  was  written  from 
«lletation.    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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thA  CTonnstanoos,  except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  tlMir 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  oomplex  medbanim  of  goremment  waa  beyond  tl» 
power  of  their  reason  to  graap.  Tlie  German  langnaffe  ia  taught  grammatioallj 
in  thia  dais,  and,  beaidea  the  ffecj|;raphy  and  natural  hiatory  of  BaTsria,  iti  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  iti  moat  diatingiiiahed  men,  arithmetic,  mental  and  writteo, 
geometry,  dnwing,  singing,  and  morala  from  the  Bible.  At  thia  stage  of  pto- 
groH,  it  ia  quite  apparent  Uiat  the  branehea  require  a  diflR^rent  mode  m  inaCme- 
tion,  that  they  most  be  aeparated,  and  the  progroM  of  each  regolated  aooording 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  popil  to  its  reception,  and  not  aooording  to 
any  extraneooa  theoretical  cironmstancea. 

The  two  hiffhest  classes  beins  joined  under  a  teacher  who  porsoed  altogether 
the  old  method  of  instraotion,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment 
formed  in  the  lower  dass,  which  I  hare  juat  expressed.  Social  or  poUtical  ciroam- 
stanoes  do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  amu^ring  the  detaila  of  in- 
straotion, though  a  knowledge  of  them  should  doubtless  form  a  part  of  eduoatioD. 
The  reasons  why  the  arrangement  of  Ghraaer  produoea  satisfoolory  results  in  the 
lower  olsssca  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a  ayatematio 
division  of  its  anbjeots,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  onltiTating  the  intellect  or 
morala,  or  for  communicating  knowledge:  ^tnd  aecond,  that  the  subjects  are 
within  the  pale  of  the  child's  experienoe,  and  refer  to  hja  evei^  day  grants  and 

rdiTiai 


juvw.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  caae  in  the  higher  diviakna,  and 
nenoe  a  different  method  becomes  absolutely  necessary.*  StiU  the  leading  idea 
of  the  syatem,  that  to  develop  the  intdlectual,  moral,  and  physical  fooolties  <rf  man 
is  not  suffident,  hot  that  he  most  be  educated  in  reference  to  the  life  in  which  he 
is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  foroe  of  truth,  independently  of  the  detaib  which 
may  be  devised  to  carry  it  into  eflfeot 

The  institutions  whioh  Dr.  Graser  ocmsSders  necessary  to  give  the  entire  public 
instruction  of  a  nation  are : 

porvLAa  SOBOOLS.  seaooLs  Foa  iioBva  msTauerioK. 

1.  Ths  dementarv  scbool.  1.  The  tlemeirtury  sebooL 

2.  The  rvrnl  tchool.  ('*real  gymnasloin.'')  2.  The  gvmnaiiiun. 
a  The  real  InsUtate,  (**  real  uoivsrslty.")                   3.  The  university. 

Hie  character  of  the  inatruotion  appropriate  to  theae  establishments  may,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
popular  and  inductive;  in  the  real  achool,  practical  and  sdentifio;  and  in  the 
uniferaity,  sdentifio  and  practical,  or  applying  sdence  to  practice. 


'  This  view  Is  sbo  tsken  bj  Dr.  KrOf  er,  whose  ezperleoee  and  skill  ss  a  tcaeaer  I  hava 

•adv  so  often  referret' '-     -—«-»-« ^.- —  .      .      .  ~     .    . 
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slread/so oftea  referred  to.    Bee  his  joum^  through  Qermany.    (Raise  dBi«h  DeolsB^ 
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JOHN  HENBT  WICHERN  AND  THE  BOUGH  HOUSE 

▲T 

HORN,  NEAR  HAMBDRO. 


John  E^cnrt  Wiohxrn,  whose  name  will  ever  be  as8<K^ated  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  and  reformatory  movements 
of  the  age,  as  founder  and  superintendent  of  the  Rough  House, 
{Bauhe  IfauSy)  near  Hamburg,  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  2lBt  of 
April,  1808.*  His  father  was  a  notary  and  sworn  translator,  and 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  which  Hamburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  Johanneum  and  the  academic  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  punned  a  course  of  the- 
ological study  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  Soon  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  corners  and  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  he  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  teachers.  Wichem  declined  the  proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planning  such  an  institution 
as  he  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Bough  JToum,  at  Michel  mas,  1889. 

The  Rough  House,  (Rauhe  Ilaus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  straggled  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  destitute,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  convicted  by  tlie  courts  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichem,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  a  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  possession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
family  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  their  number  from  the  same  class 
until  his  family  circle,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roof,  mih  that  unpromising 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  spring  of 
Christian  charity  in  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  on  the  lipsiof 
both,  Mr.  Wichem  succeeded  in  inspiring^  those  children  with  the 
attachments  of  a  home — in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormant — 

*  We  are  indebted  for  tlie  prioelpel  (aeta  of  this  Memoir  Co  the  Oonvermition§-Luieom» 
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in  forming  habits  of  profitable  industij,  and  laying  the  foundationa  of 
a  good  moral  character  on  which  they  subsequently  built  up  a  useful 
life.  From  these  small  beginnings,  without  the  aid  at  any  time  pf 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  but  one  large  legacy  [of  $18,500,] 
the  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1854,  the  grounds  included 
thirty-two  acres,  portions  of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Rough  House  have  been  added  fourteen  buildings  of  plain  but  sub- 
stantial construction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  principles  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  have  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  has 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr  *  Wicbern  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chiefly  through  his  iostruroentality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Convention,  {die  Kirchen-Tag^  at  Wittenberg,  in  Sept  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kirchen-Tag,  and  on  his  travels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  bj 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  societies  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  in  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement.  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  duties  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evangeli- 
cal Church**  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  **  Flying  Leaves 
of  the  Bough  House,**  (Fliegende  Bl&tter  des  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  are  contained  a  portion  of  the  addresses  which  he  has  made  at 
the  different  ecclesiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  from  a  number  of  the  ^Flying 
Leaves,*'  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  thej 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
follows,  will  present  the  prindples  on  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

•  In  1861,  h«  rcoelTed  finom  the  CTiilTenltj  of  Halle,  Uie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fhllolccjr. 
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Entering  the  groundB,  which  are  enclosed  only  by  a  hedge,  at  the  gate 
which  fronts  the  chapel,  on  the  right|  (1,)  is  the  original  Rough  House, 
the  cradle  of  the  institution,  and  just  badk  of  it  tiie  large  diestnut  tree, 
beneath  which  so  many  happy  reuniona  haye  been  celebnted.  In  the 
Rough  House  are  accommodations  for  a  ftmily  of  tweire  boys,  the  chief 
of  this  fiumily  and  sereral  of  the  brothers.  There  is  also  an  apartment 
where  the  new  comers  are  received  until  they  can  be  distributed  into 
their  appropriate  groups,  and  the  business  office.  Passing  up  the  grav- 
eled walk,  is  a  side  path  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  (2,)  Book  Bindery, 
(BiicMnnderei^)  and  (8,)  the  Stereotype  Foundry,  in  which  some  of  the 
inmates  are  employed  under  trained  workmen.  Further  to  the  left  (4,) 
stands  the  Swiss  House,  (Schweuer'Bduty)  erected  in  1884.  This  is  the 
Porter^s  Lodge  and  the  Printing  Office,  with  accommodations  for  a  fiimily 
of  twelve  boys,  and  their  chief,  and  two  brothers.  Directly  beyond  the- 
lodge  and  the  bindery  is  the  lake,  into  which  the  Ubor  of  the  boys  has  ex- 
panded the  once  straggling  brook,  and  on  its  borders  droop  the  willow 
and  the  ash,  beneath  which  (16,)  stands  thiB  Fisherman's  Hut,  (Fieh&rkatU,) 
erected  in  1846,  for  the  residence  of  a  group  of  boys,  with  two  brothers. 

On  the  right  and  just  beyond  the  Rough  House,  stands  (25,)  a  new 
dwelling  erected  in  1858,  for  the  residence  of  a  &mily  of  twelve  boys, 
and  a  circle  of  brothers  and  assistants.  The  structure  is  very  conven« 
lent,  and  the  cost  was  about  $1,500.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
grounds,  (16,)  is  the  Bee  Hive,  (Bienenharb^)  erected  in  1841,  with  ac- 
commodations for  a  group  of  twelve  boys,  and  a  cirde  of  brothers. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  in  full  sight,  is 
(28,  24,)  a  group  of  buildings,  in  which  is  the  chapel,  (AnitdUsbkehe^) 
erected  in  1885,  the  school-rooms,  the  library,  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  the  girls,  and  (28,)  the  residence  of  the  director  of  all  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution.  Here  too  is  the  linen  room,  the  store  room,  and 
the  only  kitchen  on  the  premises.  Adjoining  the  church  is  (22,)  the 
dwelling  for  two  families  of  giris,  and  to  the  right  (20,)  the  Wash  House, 
(Wcueherei,)  and  Drying  House,  (21.) 

Passing  to  the  left  from  the  church,  and  its  associated  buOdings,  we 
pass  on  the  right  (18,  17,)  the  House  of  Industry,  (ArMthaus^)  with 
workshops  for  carpentering,  shoemaking,  slipper  manu&ctoring,  tailoring, 
weaving,  &c.,  with  apartments  (15,)  called  the  Shepherd's  Got,  (Jfftrfm- 
h^te.)  for  a  family  of  boys,  and  a  circle  of  brothers^  Beyond  and  back, 
screened  by  the  trees,  are  (14,)  the  bam  and  stablea ;  and  on  the  left  (18,) 
is  the  bakery,  (12,)  and  residence  of  the  flumer. 

In  the  northwest  comer,  fronting  on  a  beautiftil  lawn,  and  with  a  back 
ground  of  oaks,  (8,  9, 10,)  are  accommodations  Ibr  a  number  of  lads  of 
req[>ectable  fiunilies,  not  guilty  of  crime,  but  found  difficult  to  man- 
age, with  chambers,  school-rooms  and  library,  for  the  teachers  and 
brothers,  hospital  and  bathing  acconmiodations  for  the  whole  eafeabliah* 
ment,  and  the  book-store,  and  counting-room. 

Beyond  the  lawn  (6,)  stands  (5,)  the  Mother  House,  {Wktterham,)  Um 
private  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Superintendent 
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CHARACTEBIBTIC  FBATURBS  OF  THB  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Thb  €^erman  Reform  School  is  of  recent  origin,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of 
institutions,  which,  however  they  may  otherwise  di£fer,  agree  in  this :  they 
deal  with  a  portion  of  the  Jnyenile  population  whose  educatioii,  from 
whatever  cause,  presents  peculiar  difficulties,  and  who,  without  some 
special  aid  in  this  direction,  would  become  dangerous  to  society.  These 
institutions  claim,  therefore,  not  merely  an  educational,  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  political  interest.  They  attack,  at  its  very  root,  a  great  social  evil, 
which  is  slowly  eating  away  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  for  that  reason, 
rouse  the  most  active  interest  far  and  wide.  We  are  accustomed  to 
designate  the  class  of  youth  referred  to,  in  general  terms,  as  "  depraved 
through  neglect."  But  this  term,  although  frequently  applicable,  is  far 
from  being  universally  correct;  for  we  often  count  among  such  institu- 
tions, Children*s  Homes,  Orphan  Asylums,  or  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor ;  and  we  must  own  that  these  establishments  admit 
occasionally  depraved  youth,  and  thus  act  as  a  preventive  of  such 
depravity.  The  admission  of  the  depraved  is  not  the  special  purpose  of 
these  institutions,  as  their  names  and  essential  characteristics  show.  No 
one  will  assert  that  a  child  is  corrupted,  or  will  become  so,  merely  because 
he  is  an  orphan,  or  poor.  The  term  **  depraved  through  neglect "  does 
not  even  apply  to  the  inmates  of  Houses  of  Correction;  for  these  should 
receive  such  children  as  have  proved  unmanageable  and  degenerate 
through  certain  influences  and  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  many  parents  so  afflicted  with 
perverse  children.  They  are  found  in  all  substratums  of  society — in  the 
higher,  quite  as  often  as  in  the  lower  classes.  When  these  misguided 
youth  come  in  collision  with  the  police,  which  happens  but  rarely,  they 
enter  into  the  criminal  stsge  which  is  generally  ruinous.  The  Houses  of 
Correction  (or  Improvement)  and  the  Penitentiaries,  are  now  opened  to 
them.  The  jmrents  and  guardians,  despairing  of  their  own  influence,  se^ 
the  assistance  of  these  severe  schools,  where,  kept  from  evil  company,  the 
work  of  education  may  be  commenced  anew,  and  the  incipient  criminal 
saved,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law.  An  unceremonious 
method  frequently  employed  when  the  boy  is  old  enough,  is  to  put  him 

•This  paper  is  drawn  np  by  Ber.  John  Henrr  Wlchem,  the  founder  of  the  AniAe-J7aw, 
tha  Biodel  on  which  the  German  Reform  SchooU  hare  been  or;ganized. 
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aboard  ship,  or  send  him  acroos  the  Atlantic.  If  he  belong  to  the  liigher 
classes,  and  his  age,  strength,  and  military  edacation  warrant  it,  he  is  sent 
to  Bavaria,  or  into  the  Datch  army.  If  too  yoong  for  such  attempts,  he  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  boarding  schooU  provided  for  this  class  of  offenders,  or 
he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman.  These  ezperimentB  are  rarely 
successful.    How  are  the  wants  of  a  much  larger  class  to  be  met? 

In  every  grade  of  these  establishments — firom  Orphan  Asylum  to  Peni- 
tentiary—  there  are  examples  of  vicious  boys,  who  must  be  kept  apart 
from  their  companions,  lest  they  contaminate  them.  There  is  the 
question,  then,  presenting  itself  to  every  parent,  guardian,  or  friend  and 
instructor  of  youth :  how  is  help  to  be  found  for  the  undutiAil,  ^education 
for  the  would-be  ignorant  and  naturally  perverse,  and  restraining,  yet 
loving  care,  for  the  evil-inclined?  How  are  these  children  of  sin  to  be 
kept  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  This  need  appeals  most  powerfblly 
to  Christian  love;  and  the  idea  immediately  suggests  itself  of  an  establish- 
ment guided  by  tenderness — yet  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline — 
which  shall  ardently  endeavor  to  save  those  necessarily  abandoned  by 
other  educational  methods ;  by  the  family,  clergy,  schools  and  institutes. 
The  children  here  alluded  to,  are  to  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  the 
^  lost  and  gone  astray ,''  and  as  in  the  most  dangerous  condition. 

The  term  Reform  Schools  will  fully  describe  institutions  of  this  nature. 
The  Reform  School  must  be  a  house  of  education.  It  must,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  pupils,  and  by  its  aim,  be  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  educa- 
tional foundations.  The  Reform  School  is  not  a  home  for  little  children ; 
it  is  not  an  orphan  asylum ;  far  less  is  it  a  poor-house,  or  refuge  for  poor 
children.  The  purpose  of  these  institutions  is  indicated  by  their  names. 
The  Reform  School  may  be  recruited  from  the  orphaned  and  unorphaned, 
from  the  neglected  and  the  tenderly  nurtured,  from  the  poor  and  firom  the 
rich.  For  similar  reasons  the  Reform  School  is  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Correction,  or  of  Improvement—- and  entirely,  and  in  its  very  nature  differ- 
ent from  the  Penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  It  is  true  that  the  morals 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School  and  Penitentiary  do  not  essentially 
differ.  It  is  a  Ihct  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School 
often  rank  much  lower,  morally,  than  individuals  sentenced  to  prison  for 
one  misdemeanor  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law.  The 
pupil  of  the  Reform  School  has  transgressed  heavily  and  often,  yet  by 
chance  has  escaped  from  Justice ;  whUe  the  other  may  suffer  for  a  oompaiar 
tively  small  offense.  There  arc  greater  transgressions  and  moral  failings 
which  the  law  does  not  reach,  and  can  never  punish.  Notwithstanding 
the  moral  similarity  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  and  penitentiary,  there  is  a 
great  and  essential  difference  between  the  institutions  and  those  under  their 
discipline.  The  Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction  are  established 
by  the  State,  their  object  is  puniahmerU  by  law.  The  Reform  Schools  are 
founded  by  Christian  love  and  Charity,  their  object  is  not  punishment  of 
past  offenses,  but  complete  forgiveness 

In  the  Penitentiaries  the  inmate  is  always  detained  by  force.  The 
parents  resist  t&is  detention ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  them.  On  the  contrary 
no  Judicial  sentence  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  Reform  School.  He  is  there  by 
the  will  and  authority  of  his  parents,  and  by  the  Christian  kindness  of  those 
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who,  as  heads  of  the  establishment,  take  the  phtce  of  parents.  The  Peni- 
tentiaiy  receives  criminals  alone.  The  Reform  School  is  a  school  of  reform- 
ation only  while  it  remains  without  direct  relation  to  the  ponishing  law, 
while  it  receives  no  criminal  or  person  needing  judicial  correction.  The 
educational  principle  of  the  Penitentiary  is  law ;  that  of  the  Heform  School 
is  mercy.  The  Penitentiary  is,  and  must  be,  powerless  to  educate  through 
Ubertjf  and  the  influences  of  a  Christian  fiimily  intercourse ;  for  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  such  education,  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  is  want- 
ing. Deprivation  of  freedom  is  the  basis  of  their  existence  and  discipline. 
The  free  development  of  the  faculties  is  wanting,  the  means  for  which  is  so 
nccsssary  for  the  true  training  of  the  child.  The  officer  of  the  Penitentiary 
is  fettered  as  completely  as  his  charge.  Iron  restriction  is  the  very  essence 
of  such  an  institution.  But  the  Reform  School,  which  is  founded  and  nour- 
ished by  freedom,  can  only  accomplish  its  object,  the  saving  of  children,  by 
guarding  Jealously  the  freedom  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  the  whole  educational 
corps.  This  would  be  destroyed  if  the  pupil  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
a  Judicial  sentence  before  entering  the  school,  as  in  the  Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Correction.  The  children  of  the  school  would  be  pupils  no  longer, 
bat  prisoners. 

This  characteristic  distinction  is  so  important  for  the  correct  apprecia*> 
tion  of  the  Reform  Schools  and  their  effica^,  that  we  must  dwell  on  it  a  mo- 
ment longer.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction 
and  in  the  Penitentiary  for  youthful  criminals,  religious  teaching  finds  a 
place,  and  often  exerts  an  influence.  But  its  power  for  good  is  necessarily 
limited  because  fettered,  and  if  in  fetters  fk'ee,  it  is  nevertheless  overshad- 
owed by  the  ban  of  the  law,  under  the  weight  of  which,  the  inmate 
struggles  without  hope  of  relief  This  weight  remains,  and  rightly,  even 
when  the  child  or  adult  repents  truly  for  the  crime  committed.  The  train- 
ing in  the  Penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction  is  modified  by  the  law, 
which  governs  all  with  unchanging  severity,  and  whose  stem  Justice  never 
flinches.  In  all  essential  points  the  rule  of  discipline  must  differ  from  that 
of  the  f^ree  Reform  School.  If  these  distinctions  could  be  forgotten,  the  edu- 
cation would  be  a  contradiction,  and  the  real  purpose  of  these  separate  In- 
stitutions would  fail  We  must  insist  on  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  characteristics  of  the  Reibrm  School  from  those  of  a  third  class  of  insti- 
tutions. The  public  authorities  must  punish  by  law.  Hence  it  is  observable 
how  little  they  have  been  able  to  effect  in  the  training  of  children.  The 
State  may  then  welcome  private  co-operation  in  its  educational  aims,  re- 
sign the  sentenced  child  to  the  care  of  institutions  founded  and  directed  by 
private  in  dividuals.  This  has  been  dime  extensively  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  especially  in  France. 

The  establishment  of  Mbttbat,  so  weU-known  in  Germany,  with 
many  others  of  the  kind,  has  proposed  to  the  civil  authorities  to  receive 
children  under  sentence.  These  institutions  of  France  arc  now  harboring 
and  training  thousands  of  the  neglected  and  depraved.  Of  course,  these 
establishments,  filled  with  children  sentenced  by  law,  cannot  be  considered 
Reform  Schools  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a  variety  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  State  is  fulfilled  by 
private  ciulcavor.     We  shall  hereaft^  designate  them  as  Free  Houses  of 
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Coirection.    In  France  thej  are  called  after  that  of  Mettray,  Odoivin  Bnd- 
tentiairet. 

This  class  of  instltntion  embraces,  then :  asylums,  orphan  homes, 
houses  for  poor  children,  reform  khociU^  and  houses  of  correction,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  In  all,  the  same  elements  of  destitution,  neglect  and  de- 
pravity appear.  In  the  true  Reform  or  Rescue  School,  depravity  is  only 
accidental.  In  the  schools  last  mentioned,  the  pupils  have  become  youth- 
ful criminals  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  law,  and  who,  with  their  lib- 
erty, have  lost  their  place  in  society.  Between  these,  the  free  Reform 
School,  the  fruit  of  Christian  benevolence,  holds  a  middle  place.  It  is  the 
complement  of  the  Cliristian  family,  and  aids  it  in  educating  the  neglected, 
and  saving  endangered  souls.  A  diversity  in  the  means  of  the  Reform 
Schools  will  naturally  result  from  the  attempts  to  reach  the  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  neglect  and  error.  In  certain  States  they  will  prove  in  greater 
or  less  degree  serviceable  to  country  districts,  and  in  others,  to  the  interests 
of  cities  and  villages.  Institutions  in  cities  will  differ  from  those  established 
for  smaller  towns.  Many  are  filled  from  among  the  poor  and  humble,  while 
others  are  adapted  for  the  assistance  of  the  higher  classes.  While  most 
Reform  Schools  must  aim  at  elementary  instruction  only,  others  may  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  There  will  be  institutions  belonging  to 
and  dealing  with  a  certain  district  There  will  be  others  of  wider  range 
and  more  universal  character.  Other  sub-divisions  arc  possible,  dh-ected  to 
the  special  wants  of  a  certain  class,  for  vagrants,  for  fallen  girls,  etc.  Various 
as  these  estabhshments  are,  they  are  alike  in  this,  viz. :  they  arc  organized 
like  a  family;  they  work  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  their  care  as 
a  Christian  home  may  work;  and  they  are  based  on  the  pnnciples  of  hn- 
manity  and  benevolence.  As  the  object  of  these  institutions  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  young,  they  bear  the  name  of 
Reform  Schools,  or  Reform  House.  Most  of  the  German  BeUungs-AiuUiUen 
are  known  by  their  special  locality ;  as  Benggen,  DQsselthal,  Tempelhof, 
Lichtenstein,  Castle  of  Arenberg,  Rauhe  Hans,  etc.  A  professed  enmity  to 
such  names,  though  really  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  School,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  designations.  The  institution  of  Bremen  is  called,  EUener 
Ecf;  that  of  Lubeck,  Fischeiimden;  of  Celle,  the  Liner  Eoum;  the  establish- 
ment of  Rostock  bears  the  name  of  OMUnf;  that  near  Reval,  Antowimrg; 
the  one  near  Flensbui^g  is  called,  MartMg  Foundation^  etc.  In  Russia  these 
institutions  are  termed,  "  Houses  for  Poor  Children."  In  France  they  are 
known  as  **  Colonies  Agricoles,*'  Anther  designated  by  their  location,  as 
Mettray,  St  Foy,  Oullins,  etc.  In  America  they  are  called  "  Farm  Schools." 
In  England,  where  great  activity  is  shown  in  this  field,  they  are  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  or  "  Houses  of  Reformation,"  "  Rescue  Societies,"  "  Re- 
fuges," etc.  They  translate  the  German  designation  by  "  Reformatory,"  or, 
quite  incorrectly,  by  "House  of  Salvation." 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  the  snbject  of  Reform  Schools  exhaustively; 
but  only  to  point  out  their  characteristics,  and  though  we  may  glance  at 
(he  institutions  of  other  governments,  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  attention 
to  those  of  Germany  proper,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  German  by  thehr 
language. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  subject  lies  in  tne  absence  of  a  literature.' 
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The  only  comprehenslTe  treatise  is  Uiat  of  Pastor  L.  Volter,  which  treats 
only  of  'Wurtcn^eig.  *  The  woik  published  by  J.  K.  Zellweger  f  offers 
much  satisfactory  information,  but  nothing  bearing  on  the  present  article. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  alone  remain  to  us,  and  these  are  of 
slight  literary  value.  It  is  an  eyidcnce  of  the  progress  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interest  it  excites,  that  Prof.  Palmer,  Dr.  Stoy,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Rauhe-Haus,  discuss  the  principles  underlying  these  schools;  but  a  full 
historical  and  scientific  treatment  can  only  be  had  after  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  their  social  importance  and  influence,  when  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  plan  and  method  of  management,  by  the  friends  of 
education. 

II.     inSTOnT  OF  GEBHAN  BEFOBM  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  those  Protestant  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  reformation  in  the  church  was  succeeded  by 
a  political  and  social  transformation.  This  struck  at  the  root  of  those  abuses 
that  had  increased  under  a  vicious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  by  that  system 
of  street-begging,  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The 
establishment  of  new  workhouses  at  Amsterdam,  Ley  den  etc,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  vagrancy.  Many  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubcck,  eto.,  followed  this  example.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  against  young  thieves,  who  were  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  tlio  magistrate,  and  received  religious  instruction. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was  now 
furnished  with  special  departments,  in  which  children,  obstinately  disobe- 
dient to  parents  and  teachers,  were  subjected  to  training.  James  Doepler 
gives  some  valuable  information  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  his  Theat- 
rum  JPiosnamm  of  1093.  The  boys  in  thrse  establishments  were  employed 
in  mechanical  work.  Parents  could  send  hither  all  wilful  and  wicked  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  for  thebr  mischievous  propensities.  Iftho  parents  paid  the 
board  of  their  sons,  the  boys  were  put  in  certain  rooms,  and  not  required  to 
work.  Afterwards,  the  orphan  homes,  originated  by  A.  11.  Francke,  offered 
similar  aid  to  neglected  children. 

But  in  many  places  the  object  of  orphan  homes  has  never  been  strictly 
kept  in  view.  For  instance,  the  lai^e  Frederic  Orphan  House  of  Berlin, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865  contained  1,531  children,  admitted  from 
1850  to  I860.  Fifty-fleven  per  cent  of  these  were  not  orphans  at  all,  but 
were  received  because  their  parents  were  either  ill  or  vicious.  Out  of 
2,915  children  received  in  ten  years  twenty-eight  per  cent  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of 
these  forsaken  children  reached  600. 

In  the  Poor  Houses  and  Orphan  Asylums  of  other  cities  of  Germany  are 
found  many  such  abandoned  boys  and  girls.  The  great  number  of  children 
of  this  class,  collected  in  the  smaller  Work  and  Poor  Houses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Holstein,  etc.,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Beform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Houses;  for  to  bring  these 

*  OetddchU  wkf  StatiHik  der  SeUunffionstdlUn  fur  arme  vnd  veraahrlosU  Kinder  U 
WurUmberg.    6tatt«*rl,  184B. 
t  8chwtixeri8eh4  ArmensehnUen  na«h  IVUnUrgaehsn  OrundsaiMeik    Trozen,  1S45. 
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cbQdren  into  the  Bodetf  of  dnmkardi  and  vicioiu  penons  sent  to^theee* 
places,  can  only  result  in  thek*  total  depravity.  Many  establishments  of  the 
kind  were  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  state  authorities 
issued  stricter  police  regulations  against  beggars  and  yagrants,  and  when' 
the  charities  of  the  public  became  more  completely  organized.  The  punish-| 
ment  of  petty  crimes  has  brought  the  young  offenders  under  severe  con-! 
trol ;  and  a  great  number  of  Houses  of  Correction  have  sprung  up  in  states 
and  cities,  under  the  direction  of  the  government 

Many  private  establishments  have  also  been  founded  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  They  still  exist  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Belgimn  (since  1848),  in  France' 
(1818),  England  (1840-1850),  In  Holland  (1818),  and  in  North  America.| 
They  bear  various  names,  but  all  have  the  same  object,  the  care  of  neglected 
and  depraved  children.  This  educational  movement  is  characteristic  of  the 
btter  part  of  our  century,  and  is  still  increasing.  In  the  center  of  the  loqg 
line  of  our  modem  institutions  stand  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the  history  of  these  institutions  without . 
speaking  of  FestalozzL  We  must  remember  how,  in  the  humility  of  a  guUe-' 
less  heart,  fhll  of  enthusiasm,  he  labored  for  the  home  education  of  tbe 
people,  and,  since  1776,  for  the  elevation  of  the  neglected  cl^ldren  of  his 
country.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Legrond,  the  friend  of  Oberlin,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Swiss  republic,  assisted  at  the  founda*' 
tion  of  an  institution  in  Stanz,  established  by  FestalozzL  With  all  the  care- 
Ail  combination  of  work  with  instruction  in  Stanz,  Festalozzi  never  found 
room  for  religious  training.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  labored  to  leasen. 
the  miseries  of  those  around  him.  Their  happiness  was  his  sole  aspiration.' 
Yet,  noble-hearted  champion  as  he  was,  he  stood  in  the  van  of  battle  with- 
out the  only  weapon  s^ng  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  all 
his  loving  ardor,  a  melancholy  failure  attended  his  work.  In  his  old  age 
he  saw  these  hopes  realized  in  the  first  Reform  School  on  the  German  fhrn- 
tiler ;  but  they  were  realized  by  others,  who,  not  loving  the  work  more,  had 
yet  sought  divine  aid  in  their  labors.  This  he  himself  acknowledged,  when,^ 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  he  received  the  greeting  of  song  and  flowers  from  the 
pupils  of  the  Reform  School  of  Beuggen.  He  gave  back  the  wreath  to  the 
father  of  the  household,  the  venerable  Zeller,  his  long-tried  friend,  with  the 
confession,  that  he  now  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  his  own  aspirations.' 
When  in  1826  he  saw  the  inner  workings  of  a  Reform  School,  he  exclaimed 
•"  This  is  what  I  wished  for  I " 

With  the  name  of  Festalozzi  must  be  associated  that  of  Fellenberg^* 
<](f  Hofwyl,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Wehrli,  labored  to  inoorpoEste 
industry  into  the  training  of  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  distingoishhig  peculiarity  of  the  Reform  School  is  the  unioxi  of 
Cnirfstian  teaching  with  primary  education.  The  growing  and  ^h<fcwg*i>g 
needs  of  the  time  are  ioflnenced  by  the  power  of  religion— affecting,  noi 
^me  portion  merely,  but  the  eathv  life.  From  the  very  first,  all  are  conadona 
of  belonidjDg  le  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  though  In  the  centre  of  QiriaUr 
aoity,  they  etdve  to  do  the  woxk  of  Missionaries.  This  view  explailia 
3iow  the  idea  of  a  Reform  School  started  into  independmt  being  in  aevenl. 
placet  «t  ihemmnb  stime. 
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Tke  origkiator  of  Uie  Refeitt  Bchool  mm  Jolm  FUk,  of  Wdnuur,  tfat 
fticnd  of  Gtoethe  aad  Hcvdor.  JEBiftnit  effort  wai  pnrdjr  orfgtiial,  a  strok* 
of  genivB.  H«  waa  Counettor  of  ]>gmtlon,  wImq,  fMwfng  the  devaatatioA 
and  BilMiy  aanaed  bj  the  war,  lie  d«vottd  Idnitelf  to  the  aid  of  tiia 
•oflMBg.  TheDakeoi  Regnaa, in  1818, had begna the wovk  of  deatrao- 
don  at  Wabnar.  It  waajaal  before  the  hattila  of  Lalpalc  After  the  battle, 
bands  of  roving  maraadera  kid  the  oonntiy  again  in  rnina.  In  one  year, 
the  little  State  of  l<X>,0eO  iahabitanta  qnariened  o?er  800,000  aoldien. 
Want  and  miseiy  leaehed  thebrh%heat  point  The  war  soon  drove  the 
people  ftmn  tkefar  homes.  Pestilence  IbUowed.  At  this  time,  Falk  was 
snfferiog  great  bereavement  One  after  the  other,  six  danghtera  were 
taken  from  him;  and  at  last,  his oofy  son,  a  bey  of  nineteen,  died.  He 
was  ddldtosB.  Then  he  resolved  to  beeome  a  Ikther  to  the  orphans  of  the 
WW.  To  ttie  eare  of  the  wretched  and  homeless  he  weadd  now  devote 
tlie  rest  of  his  life,  ffis  friend  Pastor  Horn  Johied  Urn.  Theyformeda 
sodety  called  ** Friends  in  Need.**  In  1818,  thejr  had  flmnd  homes  to 
800  children  in  the  flunllies  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  Those  who  were 
withont  religloiis  edncation  wen  assembled  in  a  day  sdioot,  the  conflrmed 
attended  an  evenkig  schooL  As  the  papib  of  the  Noimai  School  were 
then  needing  assistaaee,  he  gathered  sixtj  of  them,  and  gave  themmstmor 
tion  during  the  evening  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He  look  neglteted  girls 
as  weU  as  boys.  They  were  taught  reading,  wrijttng,  sewing,  and  hoose- 
work.  In  this  way  Faflc  became  the  center  of  an  ever-growing  dcde  of 
missionaiy  labor.  In  his  work  of  1828,  he  says :— "  The  princ^  object 
of  our  Sodetydurlngrievenyesrs,  has  been  the  salvation  of  souls.  Not 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  Afriea,  but  those  of  our  own, 
hi  Saxony  and  Prussia."  His  local  useftdness  reached  ila  height  when  he 
determined  to  build  a  house  of  prayer,  aided  by  those  of  Ids  pupils  who 
were  apprenticed  to  mechanics.  The  comer-stone  of  tl^  **  Luther  boV* 
was  laid  by  his  own  hands  in  1888.  The  building  waa  finished  by  his 
sdiolam.  at  a  cost  of  16,000  thalers.  The  money  had  been  collected  prin- 
elpidty  in  ISerHi  Germany  and  Holland.  FaBs  survived  Uie  completkni  of 
tlds  work  but  a  short  time.  He  died  in  1886,  after  great  suffering,  but 
with  ftdl  ftdth  in  his  Saviour.  He  was  flfty-six  years  old.  The  ckMing 
labor  of  his  life  was  specially  important,  by  the  influence  it  exerted  on 
Uddleand  North  Germany;  but  his  work  wae  of  too  pemonal  a  nature 
to  last  beyond  the  lifb  of  iU  author.  A  small  Or|dian  Home  at  Welamr  hi 
aH  that  now  eziats. 

The  foundation  of  St  Martin,  a  sfanaar  institution,  eataMshed  in  1819 
by  Reintlialer,  tite  friend  of  Falk,  has  done  great  good.  Bcinthaler  to<^ 
bhildren  out  of  the  straets  and  prisons,  and  tauglkt  tiiem  by  his  '^  historical 
liturgical"  method.  During  the  flnt  twenty-two  years,  8019  children 
were  instructed.  But  these  institutions  could  not  continue.  For  a  time 
Rdnthaler's  sdioet  stopped,  hi  1887  it  reopened  with  but  fifteen  boys. 
It  is  now  maintained  in  part  by  the  ineome  of  a  bequest  of  Reintlialer 
(8000  thalers),  and  parUy  by  tte  d^  of  SiftBi.  King  Frederic  William 
IV.  presented  tike  fine  buHdteg  new  occupied  by  the  sehooL 

In  Bflesia,  sevend  small  Reform  Schools  wereevsated  by  means  of 
tteprovleqsefti<a  jrf'Fatts  and  Reinthaler.    Seme  of  these  are  stin  in 
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ttdBtence.  There  were  ettobUahmentfl  aI  Goldbaig  (1829),  Laben  (1883X 
and  in  several  other  plaoea.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Oonnta 
Adalbert  and  Werner  yon  der  Ricke,  at  DQsaelthal,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive. Thiawork,althoughsimultaneouswiththatofFalk,waa-entirel7 
mdependent  of  it  The  fother  of  the  young  Coonts  above  mentioned^ 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  80,  had  established  a  Normal  School  at  Over- 
dyk,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1789,  and  had  founded  besides  a  Sodety  of  the 
Friends  of  Education.  The  French  occupation  destroyed  this  work, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  reappear  in  another  way.  After  the 
war  of  1813,  great  destitution  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bhine  country.  The  highways  were  filled  with  begging  childien.  The 
young  Counts  von  der  Ricke,  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  old  Count  had  left  hia 
sons  the  seminary  building  at  Overdyk.  Here  a  reftage  was  opened 
with  four  children,  in  October,  1819.  The  number  80<»i  increased  to 
sixty-eight  AU  good  things  grew  with  the  institution,  which  was 
soon  divided  into  two  departments  for  the  older  and  younger  scholar. 
The  attention  of  Count  Adalbert  was  directed  to  the  large  old  Abbey 
of  DOaselthal,  near  DQsseldorf.  He  bought  it  for  51,578  thakza,  trust- 
mg  that  God  would  provide  the  means  of  paying  tor  it  In  June,  1822» 
the  higher  division,  numbering  forty-four  children,  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey.  The  primary  department  has  always  remained  at  Overdyk. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  estate  increased.  It  now  includes  493  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fair  capital,  with  an  annual  income  of  90,000  thalersp 
partly  the  contribution  of  friends.  During  the  early  years  of  its  ezistenoe^ 
particularly,  the  sympathies  of  the  charitable  in  North  Qennany  were 
expressed  by  ample  provisions  of  money  and  material  For  DOsselthal 
and  the ''  Luther  hof "  were  then  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  Kings  Frederic  William  III.  and  lY.  made  large  contribu- 
tions, considerable  sums  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  Count  himself 
advanced  money  without  interest  Thus,  the  institution  was  able  to 
assume  large  proportions.  It  has  been  in  existence  forty-eight  years ;  2581 
children  have  been  educated,  and  afterwards  have  learned  a  trade.  Count 
von  der  Ricke  presided  over  the  school  till  1847,  and  then  entrusted  ita 
administration  to  a  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  During  that  year, 
DOsselthal  contained  179  pupils,  69  of  whom  were  girls.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since.  Counting  both  departments,  there  are  over  800  children 
in  charge,  making  it  the  largest  Reform  School  in  Ckrmany.  The  children 
have  rooms  in  the  Abbey ;  they  receive  school  instruction,  and  learn  to 
work.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  fkrm.  Since  1859,  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  added,  fh>m  which  182  graduates  have 
been  sent  out  DQssellhal  has  been  created  a  separate  parish,  and  thus 
has  corporate  privileges* 

The  third  establishment  important  in  the  history  of  Refonn  School^ 
is  Beuggen.  It  la  situated  at  the  very  southern  part  of  Baden,  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland^  aD(d  actually  beloi^  to  both  countries.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  this 
school  He  also  founded  the  Mission  House  of  Bade.  The  project  was 
carried  out  in  the  midst  of  th^calamities  of  war.    Resolntions  were  passed 
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amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the  battle  field  of  Knnlngen,  which  struck 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1816  that  Spittler  and 
Zeller,  retoming  from  a  visit  to  the  Mission  House,  resolved  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  a  Keform  School. 
After  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  work,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  consented  to  rent  them  the  Castle  of  Beuggen,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  thirty  florins.  Here  the  first  Reform  School  of  South 
Germany  was  founded,  in  which  seventy  children  are  now  instructed.  A 
tralidng  school  is  connected  with  it  Many  of  the  teachers  educated  there 
have  since  become  the  Directors  of  Beform  Schools' elsewhere.  In  1804f 
forty-three  years  after  its  foundation,  679  children,  and  277  brethren  had 
been  admitted ;  while  153  teachers  had  been  sent  out  flnom  the  establish- 
ment 

The  reformatory  work  in  Wurtemburg  was  sssoclated  with  the  school 
of  Beuggen.  The  Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Lichtenstein  (1896)  and  Tempelhof  (1848)  are  among  the  larger  institu- 
tions of  the  kind.  Lichtenstein  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  School  In- 
spector Zeller,  after  a  visit  to  Beuggen,  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  VOlter.  It  is  situated  near  Weinsburg,  and  includes  a 
Reform  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  with  forty-six  pupils  in 
both.  A  Normal  School,  number  thirty-five  pupils,  is  carried  on  with  the 
School  for  boys.  The  whole  is  directed  by  an  inspector.  The  Tempel- 
hof Reform  School,  numbering  ninety-two  scholars,  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Private  Seminary  for  teachers,  connected  with  it;  both 
of  which  are  designed  to  supply  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg.  Among  the 
high-bom  persons  who  have  supported  the  Wurtemburg  schools,  we  must 
mention  with  due  honor  the  Duchess  Henrietta. 

The  institutions  of  Gustavus  Werner  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
dght  of  them :  the  Chief  Home  at  ReuUingen,  with  its  seven  Branch  or*^ 
Associated  Schools.  These  Asylums  possess  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
acres  of  land,  a  large  industrial  factory,  with  an  annual  working  capital 
of  thirty  thousand  florins.  In  1862,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils 
were  accommodated  here,  but  financial  losses  have  reduced  the  number  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Seven  hundred  children  in  all  have  been 
educated  there.  In  1867  Wurtemburg  contained  thirty-two  institutions  of 
the  kind :  twenty-six  Protestant,  five  Catholic,  and  one  Jewish  Reform 
School  These  could  accommodate  1667  children,  and  in  1867  actually  did 
contain  1269  pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  received  since  1820  is 
10,009.  There  are  besides  many  Societies,  whose  object  Is  to  bring  neg- 
lected children  into  Homes,  or  Schools.  All  these  institutions  and  societies 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Charity,  organized  in 
1817  by  Queen  Catherine,  the  foundress  of  St  Pauline,  the  first  Reform 
School  in  Wurtemburg,  Stuttgart. 

Wurtemburg  has  done  more  for  reform  and  education  than  any  other 
German  state.  It  is  strange  that  the  efforts  of  Protestants  here  should  have 
ceased  in  1848,  for  the  two  Schools  established  in  1856-69  have  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  church  has  shown  great  energy.  In 
1848  it  possessed  but  one  Reform  School,  but  now  has  fire,  In  which  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  are  educated.    These  Wurtemburg  insti* 
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tati«!pfi  adopt  children  Ibr  the  purpose  of  gnftidis^  them  from  ncglecl  md 
vice ;  thU  is  a  characteiisUc  feature.  The  report  of  the  aaaiTenaiy  of 
1867 coofirms this:  The  Schools  are  termed  " InstitatioBS  fw Kcqi^lected' 
Childrea,"  and  they  are  further  distingaished  from  the  lonndatioa  of. 
8eh5nbQhthofy  which  admits  boys  from  the  House  of  Conectioii. 

The  Farm  and  Reform  Schools  of  Switzerland  mnsl  be  eonsldefed  to^ 
f ether,  for  they  differ  only  in  a  ftrw  nnhnportsBit  partiesbuns.  From 
1810  to  1880,  seren  Schools  were  erected.  Doling  the  next  ten  years  twelTo 
were  Ibanded,  imd  from  1841  to  1846  ten  more.  In  1846  there  were  twenty- 
nine  fidiools  with  seTcn  hundred  pupils.  Since  that  time  fiiteen  new  in- 
stitutions hare  been  established,  so  that  SwitzerUmd  has  now  forfy*foar 
schools  with  1548  papila  The  name  of  Professor  Spleiss  ranks  first  among 
the  early  laborers  in  this  field.  The  '*  Swiss  Patriotic  Bodety  "  and  Baxon 
Wessenberg  founded  the  Beform  School  at  Bachtekn,  near  Berne  in  1839. 
Berne  has  Iburteen  of  these  institutions,  among  which  are  serexal  Scho<da 
for  Children  condemned  for  crime.  ZXaich  has  four»  St  Qall  four.  Lu- 
cerne and  Appenzell  one  each.  Sonnenberg,  near  Lucerne^  is  a  CaUiolio 
foundation.  The  School  at  Oldburg  in  Argovia  is  for  both  confessions 
The  rest  are  Protestant. 

Beform  Schools  were  established  in  South  Germany  in  1848*- first  in 
BaTaria,  and  afterwards  at  Keuhof,  near  Btrasborg,  and  in  Baden.  The 
name  of  Karl  von  R&umer  is  connected  with  the  BaTarim  sdiools.  He 
established  in  1824  the  first  Reform  School  at  Numbetg,  under  a  director 
from  Beuggen.  Almost  at  the  same  time  Pastor  Kraft  of  Erlangea,  whose 
house  was  a  centre  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  undertook  a  similar  work. 
Aided  by  his  family,  and  a  student,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  Wurtemburg,  he  founded  a  Reform  School  for  girls  in  £r- 
langen,  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  educated  at  DlisselthaL 

In  Bayreuth  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Jean  Paul  (1841)  in- 
duced the  Mayor  of  the  ci^  to  found  a  school.  The  establishment  of  the 
Beform  School  atNeuhof,  near  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  is  a  beantify  evidence 
of  Christian  faith.  A  pious  carpenter,  Phil.  James  Wurtz,  was  the  founder 
of  it  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  his 
school. 

In  Baden  a  Society  had  been  formed,  with  Banm  Wessenberg  at  the 
head,  which  formed  a  Protestant  School  at  Durlach,  and  a  Oatholie  one 
in  the  Convent  of  Mariahof  (1848),  each  numbering  fifl^  piqiihL  While  the 
interest  in  Reform  Schools  was  fast  increasing  in  the  sooth  and  southwest 
of  Germany,  it  seemed  to  be  dying  away  in  the  north.  AfrerFalk*s  death, 
in  1826,  Lutherhof  was  suspended.  St  Harthi's,  at  Erftirt,  and  DOsselthal 
showed  little  vigor.  At  that  time  the  bond  of  German  union  was  wanting. 
There  was  no  national  sympathy  between  the  countries  of  the  north 
and  south. 

Besides  the  work  of  reform  carried  on  in  Southern  Germany,  there 
were  some  institutions  started  in  Berlin  and  in  some  of  the  provinces,  the ' 
fhiit  of  political  expediency.  One  of  these  was  founded  by  IL  Bother, 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy.  It  is  situated  before 
the  Halle-Gate,  and  was  first  opened  in  1835,  under  director  Kop£  The 
inmates  were  sent  by  the  Berlin  magistracy.    The  institute  contains  fortj- 
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eight  pupils  at  an  annual  expense  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tha- 
len  paid  by  the  dty.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities,  for  it 
is  a  kind  of  Private  House  of  Correction.  Parents  may  send  their  children 
here,  as  in  other  Reform  Schools ;  but  the  discipline  is  necessarily  severe. 
For  many  years  the  pupils  were  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  screws. 
For  a  time  the  boys,  strictly  watched,  printed  the  papers  relating  to  the 
^bUc  debt  The  scholars  are  also  obliged  to  work  in  the  house  and  gar- 
dan.  The  institution  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  and  contains  in 
Ike  one  sixty-nine  boys,  and  in  Uie  other  thirty-eight  girls.  Within  the 
last  forl^-two  years,  1,619  children  have  been  admitted.  The  capabilities 
of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  increased,  for  a  new  building  (200  feet  in 
front,  80  a.  deep)  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000  thalers.  It  Is  f\ir- 
Bbhed  with  every  convenience,  with  large  enclosed  play -grounds.  The 
ehildren  are  divided  into  twenties.  Svery  "twenty*'  forms  a  "family,** 
over  which  a  special  educator  presides. 

It  was  natural  that  the  example  of  the  capitol  should  be  followed  by 
other  places.  Many  difforent  socieUes  worked  to  lessen  the  number  of 
young  criminals,  which  had  alarmingly  increased.  New  Reform  Schools 
were  organized  after  the  plan  of  Berlin,  at  Memel,  Frankfort,  Posen, 
KOnigsbeig,  etc.  Not  one  has  ever  equalled  the  model  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  through  these  Schools,  communal  aid  could  be  given  to  a  large 
class,  who  now  fall  into  crime  from  want  of  care.  These  Institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  Stettin,  disappeared,  when  the  government  erected  special 
Houses  of  Correction  for  young  criminals.  Such  departments  were  soon 
established  in  Saxony.  A  House  of  Correction  was  founded  at  Hamburg, 
1820.  It  opened  with  nineteen  inmates.  In  1833  it  numbered  two  hundred. 
There  are  twelve  houses  of  this  class  in  Prussia,  three  in  Saxony,  and  one 
in  Wurtemburg,  one  at  Hamburg  and  one  at  Bremen. 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  north  of  Germany  the  distinct  interests  of 
the  Reform  School  proper  had  become  absorbed  in  those  of  the  communal 
establishments.  This  was  the  more  to  be  feared  from  the  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  time.  Religious  feeling  only  could  call  the  true  charitable 
achcyl  to  life.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  contribute  liberally  to 
benevolent  objects  of  a  more  general  character.  They  were  not  used  to 
denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  furthering  missionary  work.  A  few 
scattered  communes  alone  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  The  ground 
for  such  labors  had  first  to  be  won.  It  was  a  very  different  field  fh>m 
that  of  Wurtemburg  and  Basle,  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 
Ihlly  awakened.  Btill  there  were  many  persons  who  worked  on,  hoping 
for  co-operative  aid,  which  came  at  last  Falk  and  the  school  at  DQssel- 
thai  had  much  influence  on  the  work,  but  the  great  movement  began  in 
184a 

BauAe  Biatu, 

The  success  of  the  North  German  Reform  Schools  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Bauks  Bdui*  which  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  Rauhe  Haus  was  in  its  first 

*  A  ftill  notloe  of  the  Samh$  Artu.  drswn  from  the  aonnsl  reports  pf  the  founder  and 
the  pablithed  acooaat  of  visitora  both  American  and  Bnropean,  will  be  foand  in  the 
Amariean  Journal  qf  XahtcaHm,  Yol.  m ,  S-SOS,  and  fat  Baniam's  Befbtmatonr  School  sad 
Bdiic»tlon,p.l8.10T.  ' 
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inception  designed  by  some  of  its  friends  as  a  Ilonse  of  Oonectlon  for  tLe 
eity  of  Hamboig.  It  was  proposed  to  take  the  children  from  the  Work 
House  for  Toung  Criminals,  founded  a  few  years  before^  and  pat  them 
under  the  care  of  the  new  Reform  School ;  bat  the  leaders  of  this  edaca- 
tional  moTement  introdnced  an  article  in  the  constitution  which  declared 
that ''  the  new  institote  did  not  intend  to  fill  a  racancy  in  the  public  inati- 
tutions."  By  this  they  lost  all  aid  from  the  city,  but  preserved  that  dS»- 
tinctiye  principle  of  the  Reform  Bchoolr— missionary  work  among  poor  and 
neglected  children.  In  this  they  were  in  accord  with  the  directors  of 
the  schools  of  Weimar,  Dtksselthal  and  Beuggen.  The  Rauhe  Haua  has 
admitted  (to  1867)  783  children,  176  of  whom  were  girls:  688  hare  been 
discharged.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1867  was  12D.  There  were  aboixt 
forty  Brothers  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  the  entire  househoid 
numbered  450  persona  New  buildings  hare  just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  thalers. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  institutions  confirmed  the  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  their  labor.  The  great  motire  power  was  a  oonyictio& 
of  the  need  of  organizhig  the  household  into  families.  For  this  work 
indlTiduals  must  be  selected  and  trained.  These  were  soon  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This  Brotlierhood  represents  the 
various  social  and  religious  interests  which  gradually  formed  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Inner,  or  Home  Mission,  as  the  object  of  the  whole. 

Three  points  in  the  Inner  Mission  should  be  especially  noticed  as 
afterwards  becoming  important:  1st.  The  tendency  of  inner  missiona  to 
carry  out  the  interests  of  Christianity  by  opposing  infidelity  and  w<Mrldli- 
ness.  Proper  men  were  found  in  the  Brotherhood,  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work.  2d.  The  necessity  of  their  independence  of 
those  civil  authorities  who  only  hinder  and  restrain  the  full  development 
Finally :  The  complete  poverty  of  the  association,  and  its  dependence  on 
God  and  the  charity  of  His  servant&  Thus  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  pros- 
pered. Its  example  has  set  the  same  principles  working  in  many  similar 
establishments. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  ^auhe 
Haus  in  this  regard,  we  must  consider  two  periods :  First,  from  the  date 
of  the  foundation  (1838)  to  1848,  when  the  system  had  not  been  ftdly 
developed.  This  was  a  period  of  great  difficulties ;  a  time  of  consolida- 
tion, of  organization,  and  of  preparation  for  future  action.  Every  energy 
was  used  in  assembling,  training  and  sending  out  Brothers,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  reformatory  education.  There  was  at  first  great  difficulty  in 
finding  proper  persons.  The  first  were  sent  by  request  from  Beuggen, 
in  1884.  Of  the  1850  Brothers  who  applied  for  admission— of  whom  400 
actually  entered  the  institution — two  only  were  from  Hamburg ;  the  others 
were  from  the  different  countries  of  Germany.  Applications  for  mission- 
ary Brothers  have  come  exclusively  from  those  distant  countries  where 
the  ^German 'tongue  )s  spoken  and  the  Evangelical  Church  is  found. 
,The  first  Brothers  w^9  palled  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Rusria,  while 
others  found  their  sphere  of  labor  in  the  far  West  of  North  America.  The 
fonn^^becamis  directors  of  Ilefprm  Schools  in  Hitau  (1887),  Karva  (1838) 
ftndReval(1842).'^ 
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Tho  Reyal  establishment  in  Hosda  is  oi^ganized  on  the  plan  of  the 
Rauhe  Hans.  There  have  been  250  children  admitted  since  1843 ;  206  of 
these  have  left  the  school:  so  that  there  are  now  flfty-three  children, 
divided  into  three  families,  under  the  dlrecti<m  of  Brother  Bauer.  A 
society  of  Brothers  has  also  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  ex- 
perienced instructors  residing  in  Reyal  haye  undertaken  their  education. 
Six  Brothers  are  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  three  families.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Brothers  is  especially  difficult  here,  for  a  successful  teacher  in 
Russia  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  the  Esthnic 
dialect  as  well  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  thirty-three  Brothers 
have  been  trained  at  Reval,  and  sent  out  as  parochial  teachers,  oiganists, 
etc.  They  labor  in  both  city  and  country,  and  are  stationedtfom  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  Brothers  sent  to  America  in  1945-7  have  been  followed  by  many 
others.  They  occupy  positions  as  preachers,  teachers,  directors  of  Poor 
Houses,  and  as  founders  of  churches  and  schools. 

The  first  field  for  Reform  Schools  was  offered  by  the  connection  of 
the  R-iuhe  Haus  with  Switzerland.  The  Brother  sent  there  returned  to 
lake  charge  of  the  new  school  founded  by  the  '*  Swiss  Patriotic  Society" 
at  Bachtelen,  near  B^rne.  Bichtelen  has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  Rauhe  Uaus.  It  consists  of  four  families,  with  fitly  boys,  and  con- 
tains a  trainiog  school  for  teachers,  with  thirty  papils.  There  is  alpo  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  which  feeds  thirty  to  forty  cattle.  It  has  admitted 
250  boys  since  its  foundation,  205  of  whom  have  left  Since  its  establish- 
ment twenty-six  new  schools  have  been  founded ;  with  twelve  of  them 
B'achtelen  directly  co-operated.  The  Berne  Reform  School  in  Landorf, 
with  forty  children  in  four  families,  admits  condemned  criminals  only. 
Tho  Victoria  Reform  School  in  Klein weber,  near  Bin,  founded  on  a 
bequest  of  000,000  francs,  contains  seventy-two  children  in  seven  families. 
Aarwangen,  for  condemned  children,  has  forty-five  children  in  three 
fiunilies.  There  are  three  other  schools  in  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  Yaud, 
each  numbering  200  pupils,  divided  into  three  families.  The  one  in 
Lucerne  is  a  Catholic  foundation.  Li  the  other  Evangelical  Reform 
Schools  the  directors  (House  Fathers)  hare  been  trained  at  Bachtelen. 
The  school  of  Geneva,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  influence  of  the  Riuhe  Haus  was  first  visible  in  France  in  1880. 
M.  Demetz,  then  a  Coundlor  of  the  Churt  SoyaU^  now  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Court  Imperiale  of  Paris»  haying  satisfied  himself  that  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  depraved  was  not  known  in  France,  visited  other 
countries,  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  system. 
Convinced  that  this  was  the  true  method,  he  returned  to  France  and 
founded  the  Reform  School  at  Mettray,*  near  Tours,  oyer  which  he  still 
presides. 

Mettray  was  the  first  Oohnie  AgricoU  PewUmUiaTe  in  France.  The  plan 

is  much  modified  firom  that  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.    It  is  divided  into  families, 

which  live  in  separate  houses.    It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  and  contains 

*  For  history  of  Mettray  »ee  Bamard^fi  Beformatory  Schools,  etc,  p.  147-SOO,  and 
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700  pupilB.  To  obUUn  tba  xieoesMiy  atBlstants,  laj  brothers  are  trftined 
like  tboee  of  the  Rauhe  Hans.  They  first  aeslst  In  teaching  the  chndren, 
and  are  then  sent  to  new  inatitations.  The  suceess  of  Mettraj  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  411  similar  organizations,  of  which  twenty-three  are 
penitentiary  schools.  AU  cany  on  agrkmltore  and  an  extensive  system 
of  mechanical  labor. 

A  Reform  School  wae  ibonded  in  Sweden  by  Boron  Gyldenkrok,  Skftef 
Tishing  the  Raahe  Hans. 

While  the  Riuhe  Hans  influenced  the  conntries  roond  Germany,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  its  system  and  principles,  Ger- 
many itself  was  for  a  time  comparatively  unafifected  by  its  reformatory 
work.  Ipt  after  1840  a  change  was  manifest  This  was  brought  about 
by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  school,  the 
interest  felt  ia  it  by  prominent  men  of  the  time,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  subject  of  home  missions  began 
to  be  agitated.  A  strong  wish  was  expressed  to  unite  with  the  Ham- 
burg school  in  working  for  the  depraved.  Laige  and  small  societies  were 
formed  for  missionary  work,  the  first  of  which  was  at  Celle,  in  Hanover. 
Between  1843  and  1847,  the  first  Reform  Schools  of  North  Germany  sprang 
Into  existence.  Rostock  was  founded  in  1843  by  Professors  Krabbe  and 
Hoffman  and  Senator  Passow;  Celle,  by  Pastor  Hugues,  in  1844;  Lubeck, 
in  1845,  by  Dr.  Lindenbeig;  Bremen,  in  1847,  by  Drs.  Treviranus  and  Post 
The  directors  of  these  various  schools  were  aU  fVom  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and 
followed  its  plan  of  family  organization.  Most  of  them  practice  farming 
with  success.  The  school  of  Celle  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
one  at  Schladen,  Hanover,  in  1852,  directed  by  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus.  In  Meddenbeig,  through  the  exertions  of  Professors  noiT- 
man  and  Krabbe,  aided  by  many  prominent  clergymen,  a  general  society 
was  formed,  which  soon  absorbed  the  special  organizations. 

Reform  Schools  were,  established  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  in  1847,  bj 
Count  Krasson;  at  RQgen,  Brandenburg,  and  at  Berlin  by  Schmidt,  in 
1847 ;  in  Athaldensleben,  Saxony,  by  Yon  Nathusius.  A  Reform  Sdiool 
was  projected  in  Flensburg  in  1833,  but  established  fourteen  years  later  by 
Volquarta.  The  New  Brotherhood  was  founded  at  Duisburg  in  1845  by 
Pastor  Fliedner,  one  of  the  former  teachers  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This 
school  now  contains  120  Brothers,  and  250  children  have  been  admitted, 
ilnce  its  foundation ;  their  number  waa  thirty-five  last  year.  A  hospital 
for  the  poor  is  attached  to  it,  accommodating  twenty-two  persons.  The 
expenses  in  1864  amounted  to  17/)00  thalers. 

In  1846  the  festival  of  Pestalozzi  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of 
several  institutions  for  youth.  Many  of  these,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the 
reformer,  expressed  their  opposition  to  decided  Christian  tndning.  In 
1847  a  correspondence  relating  to  Reform  Schools  and  Brotherhoods  waa 
carried  on  between  the  Rauhe  Haus  and  two  Catholic  bishops  of  Moravia 
and  Austria,  but  with  no  definite  result 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rauhe  Hans  conmiences  with 
the  year  1848.  Ten  Brothers  went  to  Silesia  to  help  nurse  the  sick  dming 
the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease.  More  than  10,000  children  had  become 
orphaned.    The  Prince  of  Flees  offered  for  their  accommodation  the  houses 
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at  the  BatliB  of  Chaileow.  The  tyttem  otUadif  afganhmtioii  was  direct^ 
i&trodoced  under  the  direction  of  a  Brother.  A  aeeond  institation  was 
eBtabllfihed  In  Warschowitz.  Both  were  intended  for  tliose  Proteatant 
orphana  whoee  fiarents  had  ^ed  of  the  tjrphns  fever.  They  were  afterwards 
disaolyed.  The  Catholic  orphans  were  taken  eare  of  by  the  orders  of 
Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrok.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Raohe  Hans  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  that  was  required.  Beyeral  new  Brotherhoods 
were  therefore  founded,  viz. :  at  ZllUchow,  near  Stettin  (1850),  at  Bfiinstedt 
in  Baxony  (1850),  and  at  Puckenhoff,  near  Erlaiigen  (1851).  It  was  the 
object  of  these  organizations  to  train  laborers  for  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
inspectors  were  fh>m  the  theological  class  of  the  Rauhe  Hau&  A  few  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Brotherhoods  merit  a  more  particular 
description. 

The  institution  at  ZOHchow  is  under  the  direction  of  Qustayus  Zahn, 
the  poet  and  author.  In  1865  the  Brotherhood  had  eighty-nine  r^ular 
inmates,  twenty-nine  of  whom  are  now  working  in  different  educational 
establishments. .  The  Reform  School  founded  in  1831  dischaiged  the  girls 
in  1847.  In  1864  the  whole  number  ofchildrenfeceited  was  412.  In  1850 
the  inmates  had  numbered  thirty-nine.  At  this  time  about  sixty  pupib  are 
Sssembled  in  fbur  Ihmilies.  A.  fine  garden  of  fifteen  acres  is  cultivated,  and 
a  small  farm  with  twelve  cows  is  taken  care  of  by  the  scholars.  They  are 
also  employed  in  making  plastic  representations  of  biblical  histoiy  for 
Christmas,  and  in  the  sale  of  religious  pamphlets.  A  hospital,  belonghig 
to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  is  united  to  the  institution.  The 
Brothers  of  ZUllchow  attend  to  the  sick.  The  Provincial  Institute  for 
Idiots  is  also  under  their  care,  with  a  special  director.  The  appropriations 
for  its  support  amount  to  11 JOOO  thalers  per  year.  Its  situation  and  extent 
make  it  the  center  of  all  reformatory  enterprise  in  Pomerania. 

The  Reform  School  and  Brotherhood  at  Inndenhof  near  Ncinstaat, 
which  was  reorganized  under  Nathusius  in  1850,  were  at  first  conducted 
by  assistants  from  the  Rauhe  Haus.  They  are  now  directed  by  Dr. 
ilardiland,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Borneo  and  South  Africa.  Th& 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  the  Lindenhof  from  1850-57,  were  355. 
Two  hundred  left,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  fifty-five.  There 
are  six  brothers  in  the  home.  Ten  of  the  forty-six  regularly  graduated 
brothers,  are  dir;ectors  of  Reform  Schools,  while  six  are  assistants.  Six- 
teen work  at  a  trade,  four  are  assistants  in  asylums  for  the  blind,  others 
are  teachers  and  foreign  missionaries.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution amount  to  six  thousand  thalers. 

The  Reform  School  for  boys  recently  founded  (1851,)  at  Puckenhof, 
near  Erlangen,  which  is  connected  with  that  school  for  i^ls  previously 
established  by  Pastor  Kraft,  has  also  a  Brotherhood  Joined  with  it,  under 
the  direction  of  men,  educated  in  theology.  This  institution  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  but  has  had  but  few  students 
up  to  this  time.  The  Reform  School  ntmibeia  thirty-two  pupite,  eighteen 
boys  and  fourteen  girls.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  is  forty-flvei 
Annual  expenses  of  2500  thalers  are  paid  by  firee  contributions. 

The  Protestant  foundation  of  St  John,  near  Berlin,  is  an  agricultural 
branch  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  under  the  same  director.    It  numbers  on0 
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hnndred  inmates,  including  twenty-four  brothen.  It  owns  120  acres  of 
land,  and  is  provided  with  excellent  buildings.  Neglected  children  are 
received,  and  even  those  needing  especially  careAil  management  It 
forms  an  independent  parish,  with  about  10,000  thalers  revenue.  During 
the  last  three  years  over  00,000  thalers  have  been  spent  for  new  buildings. 
A  French  Brotherhood  was  established  (1865,)  near  Geneva,  by  Dr. 
Bertim.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  French  clergyman,  M.  Tophel/ 
and  has  a  Reform  School  for  boys  connected  with  it 

The  accompanying  table  (A)  exhibits  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Reform  School  of  (Germany. 

FROOBESSIVE  DEVELOPMEITC  OF  GEBMAK  REFOBM  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTRIES. 

1818-SO 

1881-47 

18<B^ 

TOTAL. 

1.    Saxe-Weimar,    .... 

1 

1 

2.    Prussia,        .... 

(»)  Province  of  Prussia, 

8 

2 

10 

24 

(b)         "            Posen,    .  , 

1 

5 

6 

(c)         «             Silesia, 

1 

G 

24 

31 

(d)         ♦*             Pomerania, 

8 

28 

81 

(e)         **             Brandenburg, 

i 

1 

85 

87 

(f )  "            Saxony, . 

(g)  "             Westphalia,.  ' 

1 

2 

15 

18 

13 

13 

(b)         "             Rhine,    .     A 

i 

i 

10 

12 

(i)         *'             Schleswig,   .  . 

1 

1 

(k)         "             HolBtein,    * 

...... 

(1)         "            Lauenberg,  .\ 

(m)         "             Hanover, 

\ 

2 

4 

6 

(n)         «             Hessia, 

1 

2 

8 

(0)         "            Nassau,.^ 

: 

8 

8 

Catholic  Schools,  . 



0 

9 

8.    Wurtemberg, 

7 

ih 

0 

82 

4.    Baden 

1 

2 

12 

15 

5.    Hamburg,    . 

1 

1 

6.    Lubeck,  .... 

1 

1 

7.    Bremen,       .           .       ^  . 

1 

1 

2 

8.    Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  - 

1 

1 

9.    MecklenbuigStreUtz,      "^ . 

1 

1 

10.    Hesse-Darmstadt,      ^  . 

1 

2 

8 

11.    Bavaria,       .           . '^jr 

8 

75 

78 

12.    Kingdom  of  Saxony,  ' . 

17 

17 

18.    Lippe, 

1 

1 

14    Bemburg, 
15.    Reuss-Schleiz, 

2 

2 

1 

1 

16.    ReussGreiz, 

1 

1 

17.    Anhalt-COthen, 

1 

1 

18.  Oldenburg, 

19.  Brunswick,  .           .           .           , 

1 

1 



1 

1 

Total, 

10 

48 

290 

854 

In  Switzerland,   .           .           .           , 

..... 

44 

Alsace,       .... 

, 

1 

i 

2 

Russian  Provinces,     . 

4 

4 

Total,         .... 

17 

52 

291 

404 
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In  this  table  three  periods  are  dlfltingaifihed,  viz:  The  data  of  the 
establishment  of  the  fiist  Refoim  Schools,  between  the  years  1813-1880; 
their  introduction  into  central  (^^many,  between  1831  and  1847;  the 
efforts  of  the  inner  mission  after  1848.  The  total  nomber  of  Reform 
Schools,  given, as  404,  is  probably  greater,  as  those  of  recent  erection 
could  not  be  added  for  want  of  reliable  information.  From  annual 
reports  we  learn  that  one  half  the  institutions  of  Germany  number  5,235 
pujpils;  the  total  number  in  404  schools  may  safely  be  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  avenge  cost  per  pupil  is  variously  given  at  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thalers.  At  the  smallest  estimate  of  fifty  thalers,  the  yearly  expense 
would  amount  to  600,000  thalers,  which  is  contributed  by  the  benevolent 

Societies  in  aid  of  ReformUory  Education  have  not  been  specially 
mentioned,  yet  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  them.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  children  were  taken  care  of  during  1862,  by  a 
society  of  Baden.  In  Wurtemburg  there  are  eighteen  such  societies, 
besides  tha^  of  the  ladies  of  Stuttgart  The  Educational  Societies  found- 
ed by  Pastor  Brain  at  Neuklrchen,  (1850,)  have  labored  with  great  success. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  its  special  agents,  generally  young  clergymen, 
who  visit  christian  families  throughout  the  country  to  induce  them  to 
take  charge  of  neglected  children.  The  Eociety  of  Neuklrchen  provides 
for  132  children,  117  of  which  are  in  100  families  in  the  district  There 
are  similar  societies  at  Eberfeld,  with  148  children,  and  Barmen,  with  86; 
also  smaller  societies  at  Romsdorf,  Solingen,  Schmelm,  each  providing 
for  12  to  SO  children.  All  these  societies  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  maintain  from 
450  to  500  children,  and  when  those  in  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  are 
added,  the  number  swells  to  12,000.  This  seems  a  great  result  of  the 
labor  begun  in  1848,  and  is  greater  yet  when  we  consider  the  progress  in 
other  countries. 

In  England  alone,  201  institutions  of  this  class  were  founded  between 
1840  and  1850,  containing  nearly  23,000  pupils,  and  expending  annually- 
about  £280,000.  The  Ragged  Schools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  In 
1866,  there  were  1168  of  these  in  London  alone,  containing  41,291  pupils, 
taught  by  8,241  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  received  no  compen- 
sation for  their  labors. 

The  rciults  in  Germany  are  the  more  remarkable  when  wo  consider 
how  the  revolutionary  feeling  of  the  time  predicted  the  certain  downfall 
of  all  Christian  schools.  This  spirit  was  so  violent  that,  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  the  populace  demolished  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
institutions,  and  similar  outbreaks  were  feared  in  Nothern  Germany.  But 
now  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  blessings  attendant  on  His  service, 
awoke.  The  languishing  schools  revived.  Hundreds  were  established, 
and  grew  prosperously.  It  was  then  said  that  reform  was  a  &shion, 
which  would  soon  pass  away.  But  in  this  noble  work  of  edudttmg  and 
caring  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  neglected,  all  classes  united,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  peasant  and  citizen,  servant  and 
princess.  Societies,  communes,  governments,  all  worked  together. 
Private  persons  opened  their  houses  and  princes  their  palaces  to  receive 
Uie  children,  and  accustom  them  to  the  life  of  a  christian  funlly.  FearfUl 
pictures  of  tin  did  not  appal  them,  but  only  incited  to  fresh  acts  of 
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charity.  All  gave  ifh^t  they  eonld  for  ttie  IndiiSBg  of  Beform  Schools, 
some  their  hard-earned  pence,  others  thotuands.  The  yeiy  poverty  of  the 
institations  gaye  them  a  stnxig  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

King  Max  of  Bayaria,  in  a  deeree  of  Noy.  90, 1091,  expresses  hk 
pleasure  in  the  establidiment  of  BeC6rm  Schools  in  yarions  parts  of 
tiie  Kingdom.  He  thinks  that  their  nnrestricted  msiiagement  is  an 
essential  feature,  and  that  the  State  should  only  aid  the  administration 
and  progress  of  the  organizations  at  certain  times.  A  Catholic  priesiof 
Bayaria,  who  read  one  of  the  pnblications  of  the  Baohe  Haas,  was 
induced  to  found  a  school  on  its  plan.  The  united  efforts  of  both  Catholio 
and  Eyangelical  Churdies,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  75  Beform  ScIkwIs 
•  in  Bayaria.  In  Baden,  15  schools  were  organized.  The  northern  proy- 
inces  of  Prussia  began  the  work  with  success,  wliich  has  been  shared  by 
Saxony  and  other  lesser  states.  The  great  missimiaiy  work  of  the  19th 
century  has  not  reached  its  consummation.  Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  been 
beguninmanyphicesmostinneedofit  Obstacles  exist  CTer7where,chieily 
resulting  from  that  deep  national  struggle  for  belief  in  revelation.  For 
this  reason,  the  leading  principles  of  the  work  of  Beform  should  be 
presented  in  detail,  as  cleariy  as  possible. 

ni.  PUPILS  42n>  THEIR  CLABSinCATlDK. 

The  woi^  of  each  institution  must  be  simplified  as  much  as  i>oflsible. 
Elements  must  be  classifled ;  conflicting  ones  remoyed,  those  that  agree 
brought  into  distinct  departments.  This  limits  the  work  of  each  institu- 
tion, concentrates  its  power  and  diyides  the  labor  into  s^iarale  groups, 
thus  formbig  an  organized  system. 

(1 )  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  religious 
denomination  of  Beform  Schools.  We  may  r^;ard  them  as  independent 
Christian  enterprises,  belonging  to  some  particular  Church,  or  as  con- 
fessions of  a  certahi  faith.  They  are  in  this  way  distinct  from  the  houses 
of  correction  belonging  to  the  State,  in  which  religious  differences  do  not 
receiye  much  consideration,  although  within  a  few  years,  divisions  hare 
been  made  as  in  the  Beform  Schools.  There  is  now  but  one  mixed 
Beform  School  in  Qermany  and  Switzerland.  In  Baden,  the  Archbishop 
insisted  that  there  should  be  a  s^aration  of  faitlis,  and  that  the  Soman 
Catholic  portion  should  be  submitted  to  his  authority,  but  this  was  not 
done.  It  appears  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Chusch  has  taken  hold  of  the 
education  <k  the  n^eeted  children  most  zealously,  but  we  know  yeiy 
littie  of  their  yiows  and  plans  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  want  of  reports^ 
Dr.  Hirseher's  treatiseis  therefore  an  interesting  authority.  He  describes 
the  Beform  School  as  a  penitentiary,  not  as  much  for  punishment  as  for 
correction.  The  rules  of  tiie  institution  must  be  seyerely  mahitained ; 
eyeiy  error  punished.  Hard  work  and  hard  discipline  are  indispensable. 
He  considers  religion  as  a  means  of  education  whidi  works  by  fear.  The 
ayenging  Justice  of  God  is  strongly  brought  forward,  while  the  pardoning 
mercy  through  Christ  is  more  lightly  touched  upon.  Perhaps  these  yiew« 
haye  not  been  generally  adc^ted  in  tiie  practice  of  the  Boman  CatMici 
Church. 
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In  Fnmce  the  echoob  are  of  a  leligloiiB  character,  but  are  more 
Christiaii  than  aectarian.  Thisia  partienlarly  the  case  nvith  Mettray,  and 
manj  of  the  farm  and  penitentiary  Bchoola  founded  by  private  persona. 

In  1848,  eighteen  of  the  forty-one  sehoola  of  France  were  under  the 
charge  of  laymen,  fifteen  cared  for  by  priests  and  iHan.  Of  the  404 
German  Reform  Schools,  8d4  are  Protestant  and  eighty  Roman  Catiiolic. 

(2.)  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Reform  Schools  are 
needed  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
practicability  of  uniting  the  sexes  in  the  same  institution.  The  character 
of  the  children  and  the  accommodations  of  the  buildings  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Many  of  the  schools  of  Wurtembuig,  Baden  and  Bavaria, 
unite  the  two  sexes.  In  some  of  the  establishments  they  are  placed  in 
different  divisions  under  special  teachers.  Tubingen  and  a  few  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  ports  of  the  building.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  consolidated  some. of  their  institutions,  but  have 
placed  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  buildings.  Heiligenbrun  admits 
girls  only.  Four  or  fire  only  of  the  forty-four  schools  of  Switzerland  are 
for  girls.  In  Baden,  some  of  the  schools  are  separate  in  this  regard, 
others  not  In  the  north  of  (Germany,  the  Reform  Schools  are  devoted  to 
tiie  sexes  separately.  There  were  formerly  a  few  instances  where  the  sexes 
were  placed  in  one  establishment,  as  at  Stettin;  but  this  did  not  answer, 
and  a  separation  was  made.  The  pupils  of  the  northern  Reform  Schools 
are  morally  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  southern.  Tlie  arrange* 
ments  of  the  latter  organizations  would  be  ruinous  in  the  north.  Occa- 
idonally,  as  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  both  sexes  are  in  one  school,  but  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  ensures  perfect  supervision.  The  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  were  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
any  trouble  Is  guarded  against,  and  an  secret  interview  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Whenever  the  children  are  particularly  vicious,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  although  the  economical  wants  of  the 
kitchen,  washing,  sewiog  etc.,  make  it  often  desirable  to  have  the  girls  in 
the  same  establishment  with  the  boys.  The  number  of  girls  in  the 
Reform  Schools  is  mudi  smaller  than  that  of  the  boys ;  there  are  fewer 
women  in  the  penitentiaries.  This  is  a  general  fact.  But  the  quality 
makes  up  for  quantity  here,  since  the  depraved  girl  stands  on  a  lower 
plane  than  the  vicious  boy.  The  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  girls  are 
secret,  their  cure  more  difficult  There  are  not  enough  Reform  Schools 
for  girls,  but  this  is  a  want  which  promises  to  be  soon  filled.  In  France, 
the  boys  and  girls  are  carefully  separated. 

In  1862,  eight  public  institutions  contained  dOS6  boys ;  twenty-eight 
private  schools  numbered  4578— total,  6604.  In  the  twenty-three  private 
institutions  for  girls,  were  1718  children  ;  and  in  the  two  public  schools 
160-total,  1878. 

(3.)  Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  age  of  the  pupil  to  be 
admitted  or  discharged.  The  regulations  of  various  Reform  Schools  differ, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  is  in  a  great  measure  determhied  by 
their  rules.  It  is  not  often  that  children  are  admitted  before  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve.    Before  that  time,  parents  will  endeavour  themselves  to 
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train  tlieir  children.  Some  exceptional  cases  have  been  presented  at  seven 
years ;  these  instances  are  rare,  and  difflcnlt  to  manage.  As  a  rule,  the 
admission  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  fonrteen  years.  The  pupil  should 
be  under  training  about  three  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  last- 
ing effect  cannot  well  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time.  The  age  for  admission 
must  not  be  more  than  fifteen,  or  else  the  school  would  have  inmates 
seventeen  years  old,  which  mu3t  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
leave  the  Reform  School  at  sixteen,  for  they  would  lose  the  elasticity 
nccessuy  for  those  new  relations  of  life  for  which  they  must  prepare 
themselves.  Girls  may  be  kept  later.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Schools 
generally  contain  pupils  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Boys  of  the 
wealthier  classes  are  not  usually  sent  to  the  Rauhe  Haus  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.    Their  parents  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  at  reformation. 

(4 )  There  is  also  a  social  distinction  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform 
School.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  establishments  are  not  Poor 
Schools  in  principle,  though  many  poor  children  are  admitted  to  them. 
There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  mi  Idle  and  higher  classes 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  Reform  School,  and  will  rarely 
apply  for  it  Within  the  last  fourteen  years,  550  boys  from  respectable 
families  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and  the  question  arises, 
how  shall  children  from  these  various  spheres  of  life  be  grouped  ?  It 
would  not  answer  to  bring  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  ignorant  and  degraded.  It  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  pupils  to  class  them  together,  as  if  in  a  penitentiary.  The  object  of 
the  Reform  School  would  be  lost.  Children  from  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  would  consider  the  necessary  change  in  diet,  dress,  and  social  re- 
lations as  a  punishment  Now,  punishment  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
school  It  aims  to  help  the  pupil  by  sympathy,  forgiveness,  and  loving 
care.  The  school  mtist  represent  to  the  scholar  his  own  home  as  far  as 
possible.  There  should  be  the  same  manner  of  living  and  way  of  dress. 
The  intercourse  and  demeanor  must  be  that  of  a  cordial  and  familiar 
household.  The  instruction  of  a  pupil  in  the  gymnasium  must  be  ener- 
getically continued,  that  the  preparation  of  the  boy  for  his  future  vocation 
may  not  be  hindered.  Every  agency  of  morajl  and  mental  culture  should 
be  employed  to  elevate  the  being  of  the  pupil  This  cannot  be  done  in 
those  schools  in  which  the  arrangements  are  chiefly  made  for  the  poorer 
classes.  A  different  organization  is  required.  This  can  be  had  only  in 
those  institutions  where  the  means  for  the  highest  scientific  and  literary 
training  are  provided.  It  is  necessary  to  classify  the  pupils  according  to 
their  social  rank,  and  place  them  in  corresponding  institutions. 

(5.)  Mental  and  physical  health  is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Reform  School  An  idiotic  or  epileptic  child  is  a  great 
hindrance.  An  epileptic  inmate  may  infect  the  others,  and  should  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  An  idiot  is  a  burden,  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
sr  holars.  A  few  years  ago,  great  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  idiots. 
Efforts  were  made  to  found  asylums  for  them,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Reform  Schools  of  Reinstedt  and  ZtUlchow  were  asked  to  cooperate.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  asylnms  for  idiots,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  directors  of  these  schools.     The  treatment  of  idiots  and  epileptics 
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should  always  be  left  to  special  organizations,  and  never  connected  wiUi 
reformatory  work. 

The  Hcfonn  Schools  should,  as  flu*  as  practicable,  remain  independent 
of  the  Communes,  or  they  will  become  pilTate  penitentiaries,  compelled  to 
admit  young  crimuials.  Even  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  aid  the  State 
authorities  in  this  way,  the  least  appearance  of  a  penitentiary  must  be 
avoided.  Success  depends  on  it  These  remarks  apply  to  Reform  Schools 
for  girls ;  but  an  added  caution  is  necessary.  The  exposed  must  be  kept 
flrom  intercourse  with  the  specially  depraved  and  fallen,  who  abound  in  large 
cities.  The  danger  for  the  innocent  is  Imnunent;  for  association  with  the 
vicious  is  fraught  with  temptation.  Many  of  these  children,  taking  ad" 
vantage  of  their  connection  witli  the  pupils,  seduce  them  also.  The 
womanhood  of  the  girls  must  be  protected,  and  the  fkllen  on  no  account 
admitted  to  the  Reform  Schools.  There  should  be  Magdalen  Asylums,  or 
special  institutions  provided  for  them.  These  are  much  needed  in  Gkr* 
many,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  Holland,  where  enei^etic  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
reform  of  such  young  persons.  London,  as  well  as  other  English  cities 
has  many  institutions  of  the  kind  for  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  some 
of  which  contain  100  inmates.  One  of  these  establishments  has  admitted 
4000  young  girls  during  the  flf\y  years  of  its  existence ;  another  700.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  specially  designed  for  the  daughters  of  the  better 
class.  One  of  these  received  during  seven  years,  G73  girls.  One  of  the 
Magdalen  Societies  maintains  fifteen  homes,  and  six  family  organizations 
for  girls  not  yet  prostituted.  The  excellent  asylums  erected  in  Holland, 
through  the  exertions  of  Pastor  Heldring,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  the  proper  pupils  of  Reform  Schools  should  be 
dassifled  into  different  institutions. 

We  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  noticeable  points  in  respect  to  classi- 
fication :-- 

First  Protestants  and  Catholics  must  be  divided. 

Second.  The  two  sexes  should  be  separated. 
*  Third.  The  age  for  admission  should  fall  between  twelve  and  fiAeen. 

Fourth.  Pupils  must  be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health.  Idiots 
and  epileptics  should  not  be  received. 

Fifth.  Criminals  and  fkllen  females  belong  to  special  institutions. 

Sixth.  Boys  firom  the  wealthier  classes  should  be  educated  by  them- 
selves. 

Two  exceptional  classes  remain:  those  young  children  who  may  be 
cared  for  by  private  families,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  School 
proper.  We  will  consider  the  latter  class.  These  children  have  not  led 
solitary  lives ;  they  have  been  mostly  with  bad  companions,  leading  or 
led  astray.  Their  sins  are  various,  petty  thefts  chiefly,  and  begging,  if 
belonging  to  the  i>oorer  class.  Success  in  stealing  is  Joined  to  growing 
cunning  and  daring.  Resistance  to  and  defiance  of  authority  results. 
Such  scholars  are  expelled  fh>m  school  Parents  lose  their  influence, 
brothers  and  aiBters  lament  The  child  is  often  absent  from  home,  and  at 
night  Anxiety  is  increased.  Those  who  attempt  to  save  the  lost  are 
insolently  repelled.    The  poor  fkmily  share  their  sorrows  with  thdr  ndgh- 
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bon ;  bnt  the  rich  conceal  their  grief,  lo  which  ehame  is  added,  and  fisar 
lest  an  honorable  name  be  sullied.  The  pastor  is  consulted,  Mends  offer 
adyice.  The  child  is  sent  to  other  schools,  bat  in  yain.  The  evil  grows. 
Ko  means  of  pmiishment  has  been  left  untried.  Perhaps  the  moilher 
sickens  and  dies  of  anxiety,  the  father  of  disappointment  The  poUoe 
rarelj  become  acquainted  with  these  ftcts,  and  the  young  delinquents 
may  yet  be  sared  from  the  interference  of  the  law  if  a  Reform  School  la 
open  to  roceive  them.  Three  thousand  such  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus  ttom  erery  quarter.  How  many  parents  there  may  be  who 
dare  not  express  their  need.  How  shall  the  Reform  School  be  oiganlzed 
in  order  to  save  such  children  f  Is  the  Reform  School  really  the  tight 
place  for  them  f  Would  there  not  be  greater  hopes  of  success  if  a  fiunily 
could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  training  of  such  a  child  f  We 
must  now  consider  this  question  under  the  following  head : — 

rV.  TUB  FAKILT,  OB  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

Kotwithstandhig  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  fayor  of  Reform 
Schools,  and  the  fitct  of  the  many  successfhl  institutions  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  family.  Where  the  children  are 
simply  poor,  orphaned,  in  danger  ttom  neglect  and  exposure,  with  no  pro- 
nounced evil  tendendes,  the  family  is  undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them. 
This  is  the  excellence  of  the  educational  and  preyentiye  societies  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Wurtembeig  and  Baden.  These  Societies  also  proyide  for 
children  in  Reform  Schools,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  pupils 
are  not  suitable  to  be  taken  into  Hunilies.  These  are  the  specially  deprayed, 
the  class  now  under  consideration.  The  opponents  of  Reform  Schools 
declare  that  such  children  should  be  placed  in  families.  But  what  fiunUy 
would  undertake  the  work.  If  we  exclude  those  who  would  re- 
ceive children  for  remuneration  only,  the  number  of  fkmilies  willing  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  very  smalL  What  Christian 
fiunily  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  thieving,  unchaste,  obitinate,  or  lying 
inmate,  and  give  loving  aid  to  one,  of  whom  parents  and  teachers  had 
long  ago  despaired  f  Would  it  be  right  to  bring  such  a  child  among  the 
well-trabed  sons  and  daughters  of  an  innocent  home  f  Such  experiments 
have  ended  in  sending  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  Reform  School  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  decision. 

What  then  are  the  necessary  arrangements  of  a  Reform  School  ?  Edu- 
cational questions  of  a  similar  character  have  to  be  solved  bcth  by  the 
Reform  School  and  the  Prison.  The  difference  between  pupils  of  Reform 
iSchools  and  the  inmates  of  Prisons  has  already  been  shown,  yet  in  one 
xespect  there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them ;  viz.  the  morally  dangerous 
element  always  presenting  itself  in  numbers.  The  danger  resulting  from 
the  congregating  of  children  is  that  the  fiiults  of  each  may  be  increased  by 
the  contagion  of  others.  Such  considerations  have  led  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  case  of  adult  criminals.  It  would  be  natural  to  make  such  local 
4urrangements  In  Reform  Schools,  if  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hirscher  were 
rsooepted.  He  considers  Reform  Schools  as  Penitentiaries.  The  ideia  of 
tsolltagr  ^confinement  may  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  individals.    In  La 
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Bo^uette^  Paris,  the  syBtom  is  carried  out  by  means  of  500  cdls.  This  is  the 
iPenosylTania  method,  and  has  been  applied  to  yomig  criminals.  They 
are  separated  day  and  night  This  complete  isolation  is  by  most  prison 
directors  considered  too  seyere,  and  the  method  of  silent  work  in  company 
during  the  day  is  generally  preferred. 

This  plan  of  silent  work  in  company  is  carried  oat  in  America.* 
Nearly  all  the  Houses  of  Refhge  andsomeof  the  Beibrm  Schools  of  the 
United  States  parsne  the  method  at  immense  expense ;  for  instance,  the 
House  of  ReAige  of  New  York,  fomided  in  1824  The  building  is  spacious, 
and  can  accommodate  1,000  children.  The  entrance  is  by  the  central  halL 
There  are  four  wings,  each  280  feet  long,  separated  by  high  outside  walls. 
The  children  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  child  bears  the  number 
of  its  class.  Each  child  has  its  bedroom.  Scarcely  any  labor  is  done  in 
the  open  air.  The  children  are  togelhsr  in  the  work  shops.  Absolute  si-- 
lence  is  imposed,  not  a  word  or  song  permitted.  Dinner  is  brought  on 
railways  into  the  central  hall,  and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  different 
wings.  The  meals  are  taken  in  military  order,  while  the  children  are 
ranged  each  behind  the  other.  Every  child  is  locked  up  in  the  evening 
behind  oaken  doors  with  double  padlocks.  Inspections  are  made  during 
the  night  On  Sundays,  .clergymen  of  different  denominations  hold  ser- 
vice by  terms.  There  were  eleven  Houses  of  ReAige  in  America  in  1860. 
They  were  mostly  founded  by  private  means,  but  are  aided  by  the  State. 
Over  20,000  children  have  been  admitted.  The  average  number  is  5,000. 
yfe  shall  again  refer  to  La  Boquette  and  the  American  Houses  of  Refuge; 
but  are  these  Reform  Schools?  Although  these  establishments  are  in 
America  founded  by  benevolence  to  save  the  eiring,  they  are  not  Reform 
Schools.  They  are,  as  their  titles  show.  Houses  of  Reformation,  or  Houses 
of  Refhge  for  Juvenile  delinquents.  They  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
hands  of  justice.  The  law  sentences  the  child  for  years,  or  months ;  he  is 
discharged  when  his  term  expires,  not  when  his  improvement  warrants. 
The  whole  treatment  is  regulated  by  law.  The  officers  or  directors  of 
these  establishments  are  trammelled  by  restrictions,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  liberty  so  essential  in  a  true  Christian  education.  The  German  Re- 
form Schools  are  entirely  different  in  aim  and  organization.  The  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  Houses  of  Correction.  The  "  Rettungshaus  '*  is  a  fam- 
ily, the  head  of  which  is  a  House  Father.  The  members  of  this  family  are 
not  bound  together  by  mechanical  rules,  but  by  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  new-comer  is  no  stranger;  nor  will  he  who  leaves  be  forgotten.  In 
this  home  community  that  undeniable  danger  of  infection  arises,  which 
seems  to  require  such  institutions  as  La  BoguetU  and  the  American  House 
of  Refuge.  Now  the  serious  question  arises  how  to  avoid  the  danger  pro- 
ceeding from  the  association  together  of  a  number  of  depraved  children. 
What  means  must  be  employed  in  those  cases,  where  the  pupil,  because 
of  his  vicious  inclinations,  must  be  separated  from  his  companions.  How 
must  he  be  guided,  how  influenced  by  other  means  than  punishment,  bolts 
and  bars,  silence  and  severity?  This  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  way  the  child  is  received  into  the  school  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 

•  The  statistics,  classification  and  discipline  of  American  institations  are  not  giTOiv 
with  minote  accuracy  in  the  foUowing  paragraph.   Am,IM. 
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tance.  His  welcome  Bhould  be  a  cordial  one.  All  children  hare  a  feeling 
of  dread  and  uneaainees  on  being  brought  to  the  school,  which  is  often  the 
fault  of  the  parent  The  child  ought  to  be  told  that  the  House  Father  knows 
all  his  former  life.  The  fint  meeting  should  not  be  a  business  intenriew ; 
for  by  it  the  new-comer  forms  his  opinion  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  the 
place  of  father  to  him.  The  right  moment  and  way  must  be  found  to  tell 
the  child,  that,  on  his  entering  the  school,  all  that  he  has  ever  done  is 
freely  forgiven  by  his  friends,  and  that  God*s  forgiveness  will  be  given  if 
he  ask  for  it.  This  divine  pardon  he  must  try  to  gain.  Nobody  knows, 
or  will  know,  what  his  offences  have  been.  Nobody  will  ever  remind  him 
of  them,  except  the  House  Father,  who  will  never  do  this,  unless  he  himself 
makes  it  necessary.  Besides  the  child  must  be  told  never  to  utter  a  word 
to  any  one  about  his  past  delinquencies,  and,  if  he  disobeys  in  this,  punish- 
ment will  follow. 

The  promise  of  forgiveness  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  and  the  requirement  of  silence  from  the  scholar,  constitute  the  form 
of  admission  into  the  household.  The  door  of  the  school  is  now  opened. 
The  child  must  see  that  perfect  confidence  is  placed  in  him.  He  must  be 
ccmvinced  of  the  affection  of  his  new  friends,  he  must  feel  that  the  past  is 
indeed  past  forever.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  educa- 
tional method  of  the  Bauhe  Haus.  There  are  no  demonstrations,  explana- 
tions, or  wearisome  rules  given;  but  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  a  new 
life  is  open  to  him.  Contrast  a  trembling  boy  entering  the  American 
House  of  Refuge,  condemned  to  absolute  dlence,  placed  under  lock  and 
key,  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  one  receiving  a  brother's 
welcome  in  the  German  Reform  School.  He  is  full  of  hope  for  abetter 
life,  and  has  no  dread  of  punishment  It  is  ea^  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  House  of  Correction  and  the  family  organization  of  a  Reform 
School.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  bound 
to  keep  their  promise  of  silence  in  regard  to  their  past  lives,  and  thus  one 
great  danger,  resulting  firom  association  with  others,  is  removed.  The 
possibility  of  breaking  this  promise  remains ;  still  the  instances  where  pre- 
vious experiences  have  been  exchanged  are  rare.  Yet  a  peculiarly  skill- 
fUl  supervision  over  the  pupils  is  necessary.  There  must  be  a  special  care 
of  each,  and  great  attention  is  given  to  this.  Such  supervision  can  be 
realized  only  in  a  famOy  organization,  and  all  that  the  true  family  may  do 
in  this  regard  may  be  done  by  the  family  system  of  the  Reform  School 

The  next  question  is,  then,  how  far  may  the  fiunily  be  represented,  or 
rather  imitated ;  for  fisunily  life  can  not  in  reality  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  children.  The  family  is  of  God's  ordination ; 
it  exists  but  once  for  every  man.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  can 
never  be  replaced  by  other  relations,  or  compared  to  them.  To  claim 
that  any  system  can  take  the  place  of  the  family,  would  be  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  tmion.  So  he  who  holds  the  place 
of  the  father  in  the  school,  should  clearly  understand  the  extent  and  limi- 
tations of  his  power.  *  But  each  child  ought  to  receive,  as  he  would  from 
his  father  and  mother,  a  loving  personal  care,  corresponding  to  his  needs 
and  feelings.  This  is  not  easy.  The  affectionate  supervision  of  the  school 
*  The  Haua-vater  should  not  be  called  "  il»ther.*» 
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-will  always  be  different  from  the  feeling  parents  hare  for  their  children. 
God  gives  the  little  ones,  to  love  and  cherish  whom  is  the  parents'  joy. 
The  individnal  pnpil  does  not  come  to  the  Reform  School  as  the  new-bom 
to  the  Ikmily.  He  is  a  half-grown  child,  and  on  his  entrance  at  least  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  love,—  is  rather  an  object  of  aversion.  The  possibility 
that  a  perfect  stranger  should  love  bu<^  a  child,  seems  donbtfal.  Indeed 
the  love  of  Clirist  for  the  sinful  is  necessary.  Love  for  Jesus'  sake  most 
be  the  living  principle  of  eveiy  action  of  the  Haus-vater.  The  greater  this 
love  for  Christ,  the  greater  is  the  affection  for  every  child  of  His.  One 
difficulty  in  this  personal  love  and  care  results  from  the  absence  of  that 
divine  order  of  the  natural  family,  by  means  of  wliich  the  children  come 
one  by  one,  at  such  intervals  that  the  elder  may  gradually  attain  indepen- 
dence, and  share  the  care  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  gives  to 
the  love  of  parents  f6T  their  children  its,  individuality.  Greater  confidence 
in  and  sympathy  with  the  elder,  greater  care  and  tenderness  for  the 
little  ones. 

The  services  that  children  must  receive  from  the  ftimily  are  so  great 
that  €k)d  has  limited  the  number  of  them.  All  the  power  of  parental 
love  is  satisfied  by  this  ordinance  of  God.  The  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  the  law  of  God,  finds  no  fulfilment  in  an  educational  insti- 
tute, far  less  in  a  Reform  School.  In  such  an  institution  the  House  Father 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  half-grown  children.  The 
difference  in  their  ages  is  slight,  and  the  change  of  pupils  is  constant 
There  is  no  cessation  in  the  work  of  educating,  no  accomplishment  of  it 
as  in  the  family.  There  the  training  of  the  parents  ends  at  last,  but  the 
training  of  the  school  never  ends.  The  duties  do  not  decrease,  as  in  the 
natural  family,  but  increase.  The  responsibility  is  greater  from  day  to 
day.  Considering  the  constant  growth  of  educational  labor,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils.  This  restriction  in  numbers 
makes  the  resemblance  to  the  family  closer.  Experience  proves  twelve  to 
be  the  proper  number,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  exception.  As  every 
member  of  so  small  a  drcle  can  be  perfisctly  observed,  it  ia  quite  possible, 
though  difficult,  to  give  personal  affection  to  each  chUd.  New  comers, 
particularly,  shoul  dreceive  every  kind  and  delicate  directions.  It  will  also 
be  possible  to  watch  carefully,  those  who  from  various  circumstances 
require  peculiar  supervision. 

The  second  feature  of  family  life  to  be  imitated  in  our  school  is  the 
companionship  in  living,  working,  eating,  added  to  all  the  enjoyments 
and  recreations  of  home.  In  this  way  the  child  soon  feels  contented  and 
happy  in  this  weU-ordered  community.  The  house  is  such  a  community 
in  which  a  r^ard  for  persons  and  things  is  suitably  combined.  The 
child  finds  himself  not  alone,  but  connected  with  others  mutually  aiding 
each  other.  AU  are  dependent  parts  of  a  well-balanced  whole.  While 
this  community  is  restrained  by  its  directors,  each  member  feels  that 
confidence  is  reposed  in  him.  This  love  and  trust,  balanced  by  a  health- 
fill  restraint,  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  eveiy  home,  and  of  societies  as 
well. 

If  we  consider  the  organization  of  existing  Reform  Schools,  we  shall 
find  that  those  originating  fh>m  or  influenced  by  the  Rauhe  Hans,  have 
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the  family  system  more  or  less  developed*  This  is  the  esse  ezclusirely  in 
Northern  Germany.  In  the  South  west  and  in  all  the  institutions  of  early 
date,  the  pupils  are  not  organized  on  this  basis.  This  is  unfortunate, 
particularly  if  the  number  of  children  is  too  great  for  the  powers  of  the 
hatu^wUer,  and  if  more  is  demanded  of  him  tlian  he  is  able  to  pciform. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  unattainable  by  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
The  intimaterelations  of  family  life  are  Impossible.  Can  a  better  arrange- 
ment be  devised  for  these  laige  establishments,  and  is  any  change  in  the 
organization  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  family  system  into  practice? 
The  same  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  orphan 
asylums.  Education  in  large  masses  proved  unsatisfactoiy.  The  exper- 
iment has  been  tried  of  dividing  the  pupils  and  placing  them  in  families 
in  the  city  and  country.  But  for  some  reason  the  old  i^stem  has  been 
leadopted.  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  of  Orphan  Asylums  here, 
only  we  must  remember  that  they  are  not  Reform  Schools.  These 
establishments  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  placing  the  pupils  in  fiunilies. 
Their  proteg^  must  be  educated  together.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
the  cliildren  shall  be  placed  in  smaller  insitutions,  or  the  laiger  establish- 
ments adopt  the  fieonily  system,  which  seems  incompatible  with  numbers. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  private  Reform  Schools,  maintained  by  the 
liberally  of  individuals.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that  State  institutions, 
or  Houses  of  Correction,  in  which  all  classess  of  depraved  children  are 
admitted  in  large  numbers,  have  not  proved  successful 

Belgium  has  taken  great  pains  to  establish  hsoUs  agrieoUs  de  rtforme^ 
at  Ruysselede,  Wynghene  and  Beernhem  Since  1851,  these  foundations 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  theexceUent  Herr  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector 
General  of  Belgian  Prisons  * 

A  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the  London  institutions, 
where,  in  1850, 60,000  children  are  kept  in  the  establishments  of  govern- 
ment Plans  have  been  formed  for  a  radical  change.  These  laige  houses 
of  correction  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  American  systems,  but  demand 
nevertheless  an  education  of  the  whole  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  family  organization  cannot  be  adopted,  there  are  but  two 
ways  open,  viz:  The  institution  becomes  a  school,  divided  into  classefl^ 
or  it  is  changed  into  a  working  establishment  It  is  usual  to  balance  the 
labor  and  the  learning,  but  the  best  arrangement  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  family  system.  This  seems  as  yet  to  be  an  unsolved  .problem, 
which  must  be  decided  by  means  of  the  Reform  Schools.  To  resolve  the 
larger  institutions  into  many  smaller  ones  does  not  dispose  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Our  laige  cities  and  great  territorial  divisions,  make  great 
establishments  necessary.  No  one  would  think  it  practicable  to  divide 
the  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  into  smaller  ones.    So  the  organlza- 

*The  Bcl^rian  Instltntions  are  for  both  l>oy8  and  ffirls,  sentenced  for  crime  or 
begicary.  They  are  under  the  adminUtrailon  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1847, 
a(>,247  Children  wore  on  the  prison  roll,  which  circumstance  canecd  the  erection  of  the 
Reform  Schools.  Itnyspelede  (1851,)  has  BOO  boys,  who  are  employed  on  the  fkrm,  and  at 
trades,  receiving  school  instraction.  Wynf  bene  (18660  flt>  Iti  boys  for  seamen.  It  is 
organized  with  the  fomilr  system.  Beernhem  (18M.)  can  receiye  400  inmates.  TheSOO 
gins  are  nnder  the  care  or  a  Sisterhood.  At  Rnysselede,  a  department  was  formed  to  fit 
teachers,  bnt  the  great  expense  of  the  plan  rendered  it  abortive.  The  papila  are  educated 
as  assistants.  The  reralt  was  not  satisfsctorr.  A  State  InstUation  must  confbnn  to 
circomBtances  wlUch  in  a  work  of  private  charity  do  ttot  exist. 
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tlon  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  changed.  The  great  mass  \ras  divided  into 
smaller  parts  called  families.  The  children  are  not  classed  according  to 
age,  improvement  or  morality.  The  good  and  bad,  the  student,  or 
Ignorant  boy,  all  varieties  of  trade  are  put  together.  These  families  are 
merely  group$  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  and  social  intercouise  and 
eigojrment  The  tit!e  given  to  these  groups,  *  family,^  has  been  violently 
opposed,  but  without  reason ;  for  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  little  societies 
take  the  place  of  the  true  family.  In  order  to  understand  the  matter 
perfectly,  we  must  remember  the  separate  families  of  the  Bauhe  Haus, 
(each  numbering  twelve,)  occupy  small  houses  of  their  own.  The  space 
devoted  to  them  is  a  garden  of  sixteen  acres.  Twenty  bouses  are 
scattered  over  it  A  separate  house  for  each  family  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  system  of  the  institution. 

This  division  of  a  number  of  children  into  several  groups,  each  with 
a  certain  independence,  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  But  the  plan 
of  division  requires  care  and  thought,  or  else  the  unity  of  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  destroyed.  The  simplest 
arrangement  seems  to  be,  for  children  residing  under  one  roof,  to  divide  the 
building  in  such  a  way  that  each  family  may  have  its  own  apartments 
and  separate  entrance.  This  is  done. by  institutions  owning  a  great 
building,  which  could  not  well  be  changed  for  the  system  of  separate 
houses.  The  abbey  of  DQsselthal  has  introduced  this  method.  In 
ZQllchow,  however,  a  larger  house  was  built  in  1850.  Its  lower  story  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  with  a  separate  entrance,  dwelling  room,  one 
room  for  the  assistant,  a  bed-room,  washroom  and  wardrobe  for  ^ach  of 
the  twelve  boys.  This  arrangement  is  considered  more  convenient  than 
the  houses  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  first  of  these  Hauhe  Haus  dwellings, 
was  built  in  1834.  It  was  not  intended  for  diflferent  groups  of  children, 
but  op  the  increase  of  pupils,  was  occupied  by  three  families,  In  three  sets 
of  rooms.  The  desire  for  this  family  system  became  so  strong  among  the 
pupils,  that  for  years  they  have  been  placed  in  separate  houses,  and  the 
arrangement  has  answered  admirably. 

The  difference  between  houses  and  apartments  is  amount  of  room. 
Family  life  is  not  the  same  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  room  or  two  as  in  the 
house  with  its  belongings.  The  form  of  life  must,  however,  be  the 
expression  of  an  inner  want  Are  not  the  wants  created  by  the  surrotmd- 
ings  of  life?  For  example,  take  the  tent  life  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
or  the  workmen  of  a  factory,  whose  families  live  in  their  own  little  houses, 
surrounded  by  cheerful  gardens,  and  contrast  the  barracks  of  a  garrison 
where  men  live  together  in  rooms,  or  in  a  work  house,  like  that  described 
in  Schinkers  Sketches  of  Manchester. 

A  large  institution  may  undoubtedly  have  its  inmates  in  one  building, 
with  separate  rooms,  like  the  soldiers*  barracks ;  but  the  success  depends 
on  the  spirit  animating  the  whole.  A  large  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  built 
and  organized,  after  long  opposition,  on  the  Hauhe  Haus  plan ;  but  the  fine 
large  rooms  are  generally  deserted,  while  the  children  play  together  in  the 
halls  in  a  way  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  a  Reform  School  Still  this  Is 
better  than  the  constant  association  of  large  numbers;  but  the  idea  is  not 
fUny  realized  as  when  the  little  families  are  bo  situated  that  no  direct 
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oommonication  is  poflaible,  and  where  each  can  live  in  great  retirement ; 
consequently  with  ipreater  comfort  develop  their  own  indiyidnality.  While 
many  of  the  rooms  open  on  one  hall,  in  which  as  well  as  on  the  common 
play-ground,  the  children  can  play  together,  the  separate  households  haye 
their  own  play-grounds,  their  own  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  They 
are  like  neighbors — distinct  yet  united ;  a  condition  from  which  pleasant 
relations  may  result  This  arrangement  appears  preferable  for  Ref<nin 
Schools,  for  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  yarious  groups  are  kept  apart, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  pupils  unfit  to  associate  freely  with  the 
others.  A  great  many  houses  may  be  distributed  in  this  way  over  one 
large  garden.  We  add  a  chapel,  the  large  central  buildings,  the  addi- 
tional structures  necessary  for  agricultural  pursuits,  etc.,  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances.  There  are  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  an  orchard, 
stable,  fields  and  meadows.  It  looks  like  a  cheerihl  German  village,  with 
its  streets,  slight  irregularities  and  apparently  undesigned  accidental  modi- 
fications.   The  arrangement  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  on  this  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  French  have  replaced  the  name  of 
village  by  eolonte  agricoU,  The  plan  and  object  of  the  eolonie  is  easily 
seen  by  the  outward  arrangements.  The  School  of  Mettray,  and  those  of 
similar  plan  (Zutphen,  in  Holland),  have  but  one.  straight  street,  on  each 
side  of  which  houses  are  erected  at  right  angles.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Rauhe  Haus  consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  are  built  after  the  Swiss 
model,  which  the  founder  of  Mettray  observed  on  his  visit  to  Germany; 
but  the  want  of  the  cheerfhl  picturesqueness  of  the  German  village  is  sur- 
prising, although  its  regularity  is  greater. 

Diflbrent  in  appearance,  though  the  same  in  principle,  is  the  '*  Chris- 
tian Family''  at  Laforce  (Dordogne).  Its  little  dwellings  are  grouped 
around  a  church.  The  State  Institution  of  Ohio  resembles  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  appearance.  A  circle  of  ten  houses  has  been  formed  around  a 
church,  in  which  all  meet  for  worship.  The  little  village  is  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  woods,  and  bears  the  name  of  State  Beform  Fa/rm  Village, 
It  is  for  Juvenile  criminals.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  Rjissia,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Reform  Schools  of  thirty  or  forty . 
pupils  have  been  organized  Into  fandlies,  with  separate  houses.  In  some 
other  places  houses  are  built  with  projecting  wings,  which  are  divided 
among  the  different  families. 

The  great  want  in  these  isolated  ox^anizations  is  the  influence  of 
woman.  But  the  occupants  of  these  separate  dwellings  are  not  limited  to 
the  surroundings  of  their  homes.  They  associate  at  work,  at  school  and  at 
church.  There  is  unrestrained  intercourse  every  day.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  placing  a  married  pair  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  little 
families.  There  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
impracticable.*    Besides,  the  expense  would  be  greater.    There  are  many 

*  The  Philanthropic  Society  of  8L  Oeo^ge  (1788)  opened  an  institution  near  London 
th  twelve  children,  nnder  the  Bopervieion  of  a  married  pair.     By  degrees  there  were 
ir  flimilleB  thus  organized.     In  one  of  thet e  divisions  were  tailors,  in  another  shoe- 
makers, etc.    In  IVn  the  society  relinquished  the  plan  because  of  the  impossibility  of 


with  twelve  children,  under  the  supervision  of  a  married  pair.     By  degrees  there  were 

,  _  ,  e  im. ,  __ 

$  suitable  persons  for  this  position.     An  entire  chanjire  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  184fl.    The  Institution  wa«i  transferred  to  the 


countiy.  The  society  rented  the  estate  of  Kedhill,  near  London,  for  the  term  of  1S5 
years,  and  erected  buildings  after  the  plan  of  Mettray.  There  are  now  five  houses,  a 
church  and  a  school.    Prince  Albert  laid  the  first  comer-atone  of  the  establishment. 
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ciicumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  some  of  which  may  be 
noticed.  The  parents  may  hare  children  of  their  own,  and  in  a  large 
institution  would  not  a  separate  organization  be  required  for  the  training 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new-comers  ?  The  buildings  would  have  to  be  larger ; 
each  house  would  require  a  kitchen  of  its  own.  Then  the  question  of  a 
suitable  director  becomes  complicated.  Not  only  must  a  fitting  man  be 
found,  but  the  right  wife  for  him.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  infrequent 
But  grant  that  an  excellent  husband  and  wife  could  always  be  found, 
would  not  their  position  as  head  of  a  fiunHy  dtssolve  the  unity  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  There  can  be  but  one  head,  the  House  Father,  who  can  neyer 
divide  his  authority  and  responsibility  with  twelve  others.  His  infiuenoe 
would  be  destroyed.  No  establishment  can  succeed  without  this  central- 
ization of  authority.  It  is  not  an  inspector  and  director  that  is  needed  for 
the  Befbrm  Schools,  but  a  House  Father  and  House  Mother,  by  whom  the 
character  of  a  house  and  its  himates  can  be  established.  The  family  with 
a  great  numbeif  of  children  becomes  sub-divided  into  smaller  groups.  It 
may  become  very  large  when  the  discharged  pupils,  as  men  and  women, 
gather  families  about  themselves.  If  a  Brotherhood  be  connected  with 
the  school,  the  members  of  which,  even  when  absent  in  other  fields  of 
duty,  are  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  institution^  then  the  whole, 
with  its  far-reaching  ramifications,  will  still  retain  the  character  of  a 
ikmily.  Events  have  proved  this.  The  central  home  remains  the  source 
of  strength  and  support  of  the  whole,  and  presents  the  picture  of  a  great 
patriarchal  household.  The  centre  of  the  household  work  must  be  tbe 
House  Mother.  AH  the  care  of  the^daily  needs,  the  eating  and  drinking, 
the  clothing,  is  in  her  busy  hands.  She  silently  provides,  helps,  softens, 
rules.  la  a  family  organized  on  this  plan,  the  female  element  is  not  want- 
ing. Its  existence  is  desirable.  On  a  large  farm,  the  mother  of  the  family 
overlooks  and  directs,  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  servants.  80  in  insti- 
tutions, the  girls  may  work  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Mother,  and 
while  the  boys  are  working  in  field  or  garden,  the  girls  are  employed  in 
the  kitchen  and  laundry.  Both  elements  are  necessary  for  a  proper  fiir- 
therance  of  the  general  good.  Still  the  Heform  Schools  cannot  all  have 
the  two  sexes  represented.  There  are  cases  where  the  House  Father  has 
no  wife,  or  where  his  wife  is  obliged  to  live  away  firom  the  insfitution. 
But  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  of  this  kind,  the  work  has  progressed 
regularly,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  moves  and  rules. 

From  these  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  education  of  neglected 
children  should  be  given  up  to  Reform  Schools  in  preference  to  families, 
if  the  institutions  are  organized  in  the  proper  way  to  insure  personal  care 
and  the  social  intercouise  necessary  for  the  young.  What  other  conditions 
are  needful  we  now  propose  to  inquire. 

V.  LOCATION  AND  EXTERNAL  ABRANOEMENTB. 

The  acquisition  of  suitable  localities  for  Reform  Schools  is  generally 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  When  the  school  is 
to  be  established  near  a  great  city,  the  land  is  costly,  and  even  in  the 
oouniry  specitd  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  the  founders  of  the  school  to 
gain  possession  of  the  needftd  space.    This  assistance  may  be  a  gift  of  the 
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ground  or  sale  on  easy  terms  of  land  and  laifo  buildings.  YoltermentioDB 
nine  institutioDS  in  Wortembaig  wMch  were  enabled  to  purchase  domains 
and  public  baildings  far  below  their  yalue.  The  castles  of  Beuggen  and 
Amsburg  were  the  gifts  of  their  princely  owners.  The  Abbey  of  DOssel- 
thal  was  bought  These  have  been  mentioned  already.  We  know  of  no 
similar  bequests  in  the  north  or  centre  of  Germany.  Reform  Schools 
ha^e  been  usually  begun  in  old  houses  bought  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and  new  buildings  added.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  institutions  are  so  situated  in  cities  that  agriculture  is  impossible.  In 
Wnrtemburg,  only  two  or  three  houses  belong  to  this  class,  yiz. :  Silesia 
and  Goldberg.  The  three  Reform  Schools  of  Berlin— Urban,  doM  Orune 
Haiua  and  the  Gk)e9ner  Haus— are  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  posses  more 
or  less  garden  land 

All  the  Gorman  Reform  Schools,  and  those  of  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  France  practice  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  directors  of  the  schools  endeavor  to 
extend  their  area  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  stock  of  cattle 
and  poultry.  The  House  Fathers  work  the  lands  of  the  large  institutions, 
aided  by  gardeners,  overseers  and  the  pupils. 

The  buildings  of  the  Reform  School  belong  to  that  special  branch  of 
architecture  which  considers  first  the  definite  purpose  and  use  of  the  con- 
struction. They  can  never  be  properly  built  unless  the  educational  work- 
ings of  the  schools  are  perfectly  understood.  A  wall  or  a  door  in  a  certain 
place,  the  situation  of  a  kitchen,  may  render  supervision  easy,  and  prevent 
not  vexation  only,  but  temptation,  besides  promoting  the  general  well- 
being. 

As  a  model  of  its  kind,  we  would  mention  the  edifice  at  Tuttlingen,  in 
Wurtemberg,  built  in  1827,  by  the  architect  Baumgarten.  The  houses  at 
Stammheim  and  Ludivigsburg  have  been  built  after  its  plan.  It  is  intended 
to  accommodate  sixty  pupils.  It  is  187  feet  long,  28  feet  deep,  with  two 
wings  projecting  13  feet  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution 
of  Urban,  in  Berlin,  is  generally  preferred.  Its  cost  was  140,000  thalers. 
The  best  arrangements  for  single  dweUings,  after  the  Rauhe  Haus  plan, 
are  found  in  the  houses  of  the  St  John's  Foundation  in  Berlin.  These 
were  erected  by  Hofihian,  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings,  after  the  so-called 
Beehives  of  the  Rauhe  Haua  The  Elleneshof  of  BerUn  affords  a  good 
example  of  building  of  moderate  size. 

Reform  Schools  should  never  be  in  or  near  large  cities.  If  this  be  un- 
avoidable, a  large  garden  should  be  attached  to  the  institution,  as  at  Berlin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  best  to  remove  them  too  far  fh)m  a  dty ;  for 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
proper  degree  of  intercourse,  and  the  personal  interest  and  aid  of  indi- 
viduals will  be  hi  a  great  measure  lost  Besides,  pupils,  after  they  leave 
the  Reform  School,  can  be  apprenticed  where  they  may  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  school,  and  thehr  attachment  kept  up  by  Sunday  visits.  The 
permanent  result  in  regard  to  many  pupils  depends  on  this  after  care,  and 
this  consideration  should  be  decisive. 

Those  Refbrm  Schools  situated  in  the  countiy  should  be  at  a  moderate 
distance  f^om  any  village,  and  av<dd  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitanta 
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There  is  very  little  sympafhy  felt  for  these  Beform  Schools  in  the  country 
districts,  and  entire  isolation  would  incresM  the  estrangement  Besides, 
the  teachers  should  not  be  so  situated  that  intercourse  with  men  is  im- 
possible. The  pressure  of  his  work  is  heavy  on  the  house  father,  he  needs 
friendly  aid  and  the  conyersation  of  outsiders.  It  is  not  well  for  him  to  be 
alone. 

Plan  and  Conttmctian  of  Building  and  Grounds. 

We  will  now  present  a  plan  of  arrangement  for  a  buHdmg  for  a  family 
of  ten  or  twelve  boys.  The  necessary  modifications  for  females  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  The  house  should  be  so  situated  that  all  four 
sides  can  receive  the  sunlight.  If  there  be  no  regular  cellar,  the  first  floor 
should  be  raised  high  enough  to  prevent  dampness.  The  main  entrance  is 
generally  used  only  by  the  teachers  and  visitors.  It  leads  to  a  reception- 
room,  which  ia  reserved  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  for 
ordinary  business  interviews.  For  the  house  parents  (AaiM  6Z^n),  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  should  be  fitted  up,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their 
piivacy.  The  suite  should  consist  at  least  of  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room, 
with  a  private  study  for  the  house  father,  where  he  can  work  in  quiet, 
keep  his  papers,  and  hold  private  conversation  with  any  of  the  children. 
The  room  of  the  house  mother  must  lead  directiy  to  the  kitchen.  This 
room  should  be  of  good  size,  and  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  come 
for  their  meals  and  lay  the  table.  A  provision-room  should  Join  the 
kitchen,  and  communication  with  the  laundry  and  bleaching-ground  must 
be  easy.  If  a  maid-servant  be  kept,  her  room  must  be  near  the  kitchen, 
within  reach  of  the  house  mother,  and  removed  from  the  boys*  quarter 
The  room  of  the  house  father  must  be  easy  of  access  for  the  pupils.  A 
large  sitting-room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  pupils,  which  may  also  serve 
as  a  school-room.  The  table  may  be  used  for  both  dining  and  study. 
AdJoiniDg  this  room  should  be  a  large  work-shop,  which  must  contain 
tools  for  carpenters',  tailors*,  and  shoemakers*  work.  The  school-room 
and  work-shop  should  be  separated  by  folding  doors,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  one  large  hall  on  special  occasions.  Doors  lead  from  the  sitting-room 
and  work-shop  to  a  verandah  and  the  garden  and  playground.  A  dormitory 
is  set  apart  for  the  twelve  pupils  and  their  teacher.  This  should  have 
closets  for  bathing  and  wardrobes.  Adjoining,  is  the  private  room  of  the 
assistant.  There  should  be  a  sick-room  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
bedroom,  and  one  or  more  spare  rooms.  A  visitors'  room  may  be  deslrablCi 
but  is  hot  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  all  luxury,  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  family  character,  no  separate  room  for  prayers  has  been  des- 
ignated. The  sitting-room  is  the  proper  place  for  family  worship.  It  is 
more  important  to  provide  good  school-rooms,  which  may  serve  for  the 
worship  of  the  entire  family  in  larger  institutions.  If  the  enlargement  of 
the  establishment  was  contemplated  in  the  b^inning,  the  kitchen  should 
be  made  at  first  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  large  family.  The  furniture  of 
all  the  rooms  must  be  simple,  neat,  and  plain,  but  inviting.  The  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  should  be  hung  with  a  few  good  pictures,  a  map  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  country  in  which  the  institution  is  situated.  The  bedsteads 
should  be  of  iron,  the  wash  basins  and  cups  of  tin,  kept  perfectiy  dean. 
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Especial  care  should  be  given  to  the  proper  laying  out  of  the  garden,  which 
had  better  be  under  the  direction  of  a  gardener.  Ereiything  that  looks 
like  a  prison  should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  no  doors  heavily  bamMl, 
no  high  walls,  particularly  hhojxt  the  playground,  which  should  be  cheer- 
fully situated  near  the  dwelling,  and  not  far  fh>m  the  garden. 

The  architecture  of  larger  institutions  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  late  Belgian  archit^t  Dumont,  aided  by  Ducpetiaux  of  Brussells.  They 
erected  the  buildings  of  Ruysselede  and  Beemham,  of  which  plans  are 
published  in  the  Expose  de  la  iUuaihn  de$  eedes  de  refiifrm  de  Buyndede, 
par  Jf.  Duepetiaux,    BruxeUa^  1861. 

The  Educational  Cknpe, 

To  get  suitable  instructors  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  Reform 
Schools.  In  tiie  beginning,  the  founders  of  these  institutions  became  their 
directors,  the  heads  of  the  family.  Life  devotion  to  their  great  cause  waa 
personified  in  them.  John  Falk,  Count  von  der  Kecke,  Zeller,  Keinthaler, 
all  abandoned  their  positions  in  life  to  become  more  devoted  to  the  work  of 
educating  the  neglected.  Among  them  we  must  rank  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg;  in  France,  DeMetz,  the  Lutheran  pastor  Bost,  and  others. 
It  would  be  desirable,  in  all  cases,  to  have  found  persons  of  intellectual 
force  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Reform  School  as  Fliedner  and  LOhe 
did  to  the  deaconess  institutions.  It  is  well  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
good  offices  of  men  of  high  social  position,  even  as  amateurs,  and  the 
more  constant  support  of  theologians  and  pastors,  who  are  in  a  position 
greatly  to  aid  this  enterprize.  But  the  highest  success  can  only  be  perma- 
nentiy  obtained  when  the  business  of  conducting  this  class  of  institutions 
is  considered  as  a  chief,  and  not  as  a  side  object,  with  devoted  and  com- 
petent persons.  In  this  way  only  can  the  brotherhood— inseparable  firom 
the  idea  of  the  Reform  School,  the  test  and  and  the  trainhig  field  of  as- 
sistants and  directors— be  properly  supplied  and  maintained.  Life-devo- 
tion will  not  alone  suffice  to  found  and  direct  histitutions.  In  the  history 
of  reformatory  movements,  mechanics  and  peasants  have  been  found 
who  had  sacrificed  house  and  home,  and  all  other  work,  for  this  cause,  and 
they  had  made  all  necessary  collections  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Bat 
their  want  of  intellectual  power  or  executive  ability,  or  of  good  advisers 
in  critical  emei^ncies,  have  often  multiplied  difficulties,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  only  produced  hindrance  to  sound  development,  but  a  lasting 
injury.  These  instances  are,  however,  so  rare,  that  they  need  not  be  fur- 
ther considered  here.  The  great  question  remains  to  be  answered— the 
great  problem  must  be  solved— how  to  obtain  true  houee-fathefn,  not  for 
one  or  a  few  institutions,  but  for  ever, — for  all  the  four  hundred  Reform 
Schools  that  have  gradually  arisen,  and  which  now  exist  in  the  German- 
speaking  States. 

Not  only  must  directors  or  hauee-fathere  be  provided,  but  how  shall 
the  numerous  assistants  and  other  functionaries  be  obtained.  Although 
every  institution  may  not  need  an  assistant,  yet  in  at  least  one  half  of 
them  an  assistant  is  desirable,  and  in  all  which  are  arranged  on  the  iiunily 
principle  several  are  indispensably  necessary.  An  organization  like  the 
Bauhe  Haus  is  utterly  impracticable  without  thirty  or  forty  assistants,  and 
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in  otliera  firom  ten  to  twenty  are  required.  In  all  existing  schocls  at  least 
800  assistanta  must  be  proyided— or  at  least  700  men,  with  400  married 
women  as  wiyes,  and  400  other  persons  ot  special  qualifications  in  devo- 
tion and  training,  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  reform  schools; — ^and  the 
corps  must  be  increased  hy  a  number  as  large  as  there  are  special  institu- 
tions  for  neglected  girls,  of  which  there  are  now  at  least  forty.  This 
number  must  be  kept  constantly  Ml— all  vacancies  of  officials  by  death, 
or  exhaustion,  or  sickness,  must  be  provided  for.  For  a  time,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  enterprise,  the  training  school  at  Beuggen,  and  still  later, 
the  brotherhood  of  Banhe  Haus  could  supply  the  demand, — but  now, 
with  400  insUlutions  to  provide  for,  other  sources  must  be  provided. 

^  The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  employ  the  public  school 
teachers,  or  turn  the  normal  schools  into  training  schools;  but  serious 
objections  were  raised  against  this.  The  older  teachers— those  who  had 
been  years  at  work— were  best  fitted  for  the  position  of  directors.  To 
these— often  married  men— a  doubtful  and  precarious  support  could  alone 
be  offered.  For  this  he  was  required  to  give  up  a  sure  salary,  the  prospect 
of  increase,  and  at  last  a  pension  from  the  State.  Several  Brothers  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus  accepted  positions  without  the  promise  of  any  salary.  The 
teachers,  instead  of  a  stipend,  had  more  constant  labor,  longer  hours  of 
work,  no  leisure  out  of  school,  a  continuous  routine  of  duty  all  day, 
including  Sunday  afid  holiday,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
Instead  of  comparative  ease,  he  was  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  responsi- 
bility ;  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  increase  of  wages,  all  expectation  of  a 
provision  for  his  widow. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  government  has  recently  placed  the  House  Fathers 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  public  school  teachers.  But  this  is  only  m 
Wurtemberg.  The  duties  of  a  House  Father  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  teacher.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  teacher ;  but  beyond  this  he  must  be 
a  spiritual  guide,  and,  ihrther,  must  be  able  to  teach  a  trade  and  rule  a 
great  household.  A  House  Mother  is  a  pressing  need ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  aid  in  the  work.  These 
wants  are  being  satisfied  one  by  one.  The  great  need  is  now  of  those 
teachers  who,  with  their  wives,  have  the  true  mLssionary  spirit,  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  give.  Without  this  spirit  the  Reform  School  can 
never  perfectly  fulfil  its  object.  But  must  the  body  of  House  Fathers  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  alone  f  Where  else  shall  we  look  for 
them? 

The  same  difficulties  arise  in  reference  to  the  assistants,  whose  ser- 
vices are  indispensable.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  work  in  a  Reform 
School  makes  personal  aid  an  absolute  necessity,  iVom  an  educational 
point  of  view.  The  assistants  represent  the  House  Father,  who  cannot  do 
all  things  in  person.  There  is  often  need  for  prompt,  yet  prudent,  action 
on  their  ^pBit  Oral  instruction,  though  necessary,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  This  is  all-important  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Where  shall  such  assistants  be  found  f  They,  too,  must  share 
the  missionary  spirit— must  show  their  manhood  not  by  words,  but  actions. 
The  proper  supervision  of  a  Reform  School  does  not  consist  in  mere 
inspection,  but  in  living,  working  and  playing  with  the  children.     The 
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BflBUtants  mtiBt  be  men  of  ability,  fUl  of  a  child-like,  yet  leriouB,  spirit 
Toung  teachers,  Jost  past  their  examination,  would  midEe  excelle&t  aids. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  prejudice  against  all  labor— manual  labor  partksa- 
larly  in  training  institutions  —  which  preventa  their  graduates  having 
technical  skill  or  authority. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  societies  of  Wurtembeig,  in  1861,  determined 
to  train  those  pupils  of  the  Reform  Schools  who  seemed  suitable.  A  be- 
gin^ning  has  been  made,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known.  The  same 
motive  led  to  establishing  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Reform  School.  But  the  most  important  step  was  taken  by  the  goyemment 
of  Bavaria,  in  1858.  On  the  motion  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium^ 
Von  Jan,  the  friend  of  reformatory  education,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
assistants  in  Reform  Schools  who  would  prepare  themselves  as  teachers 
of  the  poor  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  if  they 
could  pass  the  final  examinations  of  the  teachers'  seminary.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  Prussian  government  allowed  the  directors  of 
Reform  Schools  to  pass  the  State  examination  of  teachers.  This  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  in  consideration  of  the  other  duties  required  of  such 
persons ;  but  the  examination,  if  passed,  does  not  render  the  House  Father 
fitted  for  any  other  teaching  but  that  of  Reform  Schools. 

The  only  sure  way  of  training  House  Fathers  and  assistants  is  to 
establish  special  institutions  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  Beuggen  and 
Lichtenstein  established  their  training  schools,  the  Rauhe  Haus  founded 
the  **  Brotherhood,'*  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  wants  of  Reform 
Schools  and  kindred  institutions.*  Similar  training  schools  were  con- 
nected with  Dasselthal,  ZOUchow,  Neinstedt,  Puckenhof  and  the  St  John's 
Foundation  at  Berlin,  in  Bachtelen  near  Berne,  in  Reval,  in  Milan  near 
Geneva,  all  of  which  pursue  the  object  of  training  principals  and  assistants. 

In  18G7,  an  institute  was  established  in  Wurtembeig  for  training 
male  nurses,  but  the  instruction  in  reformatory  methods  was  not  excluded. 
Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Brotherhood  must  be  oyer  twenty  and 
under  thirty.  They  must  bring  evidence  of  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
of  their  devotion  to  the  missionary  life  of  the  institution ;  they  must  reach 
a  certain  educational  standard,  be  prepared  in  some  trade,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  accept  any  missionary  labor.  On  entering  the  Brother- 
hood, they  give  up  their  former  occupation.  Several  years  of  theoretical 
instruction,  together  with  practice  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School, 
enable  the  Brothers  to  undertake  the  work  in  other  establishments,  and 
finally  to  become  directors  of  Reform  Schools.  Though  the  Brotherhood 
have  supplied  the  wants  of  many  schools,  they  have  not  satisfied  all.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  sent  out  firom  the  commencement 
nine  clergymen  and  fifty  Brothers,  besides  a  number  of  Brothers  tempo- 
rally connected  with  other  organizations.  Many' of  the  pupils,  after  be- 
coming principals  of  Reform  Schools  (in  Prussia),  have  passed  the  State 
examination  for  teachers,  and  thus  gained  the  privilege  of  that  profesaioii. 

*Tbe  original  name  wm  ^^AssistantB'  luBtitate,"  in  the  sense  that  those  persons 
therein  trained  In  work  were  members  of  the  Ranhe  Haas,  not  educated  Ibr  other  insti- 
tntions.  As  macv  said  that  young  men  could  not  be  educated  for  an  independent  sphere 
of  action,  unsnitaole  persons  were  deterred  ttom  entering.  8o  the  name  was  changed  to 
Brotherhood,  because  the  assistants  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  are  called  Brotbeca. 
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Th«  Raube  Hans,  to  aid  young  ixistitntioiis,  sometimes  lends  assistants  for 
a  year  or  two.  When  the  Brotherhood  and  Reform  Schools  are  united^ 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  divine,  who  bears  the  title  of*'  Inspector." 

For  the  training  of  female  assistants  there  exists  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Jolberg  in  Baden,  and  of  Wilhemine  Canz  in  Wurtemberg.  The  primary 
object  of  these,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Frankenstein  establishment  for 
deaconesses,  is  the  education  of  teachers  for  infant  schools. 

The  same  want  of  assistants  for  Reform  Schools  has  been  felt  in  other 
countries  as  greatly  as  in  Germany.  In  England  (1840)  steps  were  taken  to 
found  rural  institutions  for  the  50,000  poor  children  scattered  through 
Poor  Houses.  Drs.  Kay  and  Tnfhell  established  the  training  school  at 
Battersea,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  necessary  assistants.  In  1850 
the  government  gave  the  beautiful  old  casUe  of  Kneller  Hall  for  the 
establishment  of  a  second  institution.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  Ducpetiaux,  in  Belgium,  obtains  his 
assistants.  The  education  of  lay  brothers  in  Mettray  is  similar.  Demetz, 
understanding  the  need  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  founded  the 
training  school  before  a  single  child  was  admitted  to  Mettray.  In  his 
report  of  1665,  he  says:  "Ideas  are  not  wanting  among  us,  but  men 
capable  of  applying  them,  especially  when  they  relate  to  serious  subjects." 
Similar  training  schools  have  been  formed  by  lay  associations  in  other 
parts  of  France,  where  assistants  from  the  order  of  the  clergy  were  ex- 
pressly refVised. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  places  its  Reform  Schools 
for  girls  under  the  direction  of  a  sisterhood.  In  Wurtemberg  the  boys* 
school  is  under  the  same  supervision.  Hirscher  says  that  the  *'  director 
of  a  Reform  School  should  have  the  education  of  a  clergyman,  the  loving 
and  sacrificing  spirit  of  a  saint,  the  prudence,  tact  and  experience  of  a  man 
of  the  world.*'  How  the  question  is  solved  practically  we  do  not  know. 
But  there  should  be  a  special  call  to  the  work ;  for  religious  enthusiasm 
is  the  true  qualification. 

yil.  BULBS  AlTD  BEOULATIOKS. 

When  the  house  has  been  erected,  the  garden  planted,  and  the 
teachers  found,  the  next  consideration  must  be  the  rules.  The  Reform 
School,  like  the  family,  has  its  prescribed  order,  through  which  all  move 
in  harmony.  The  main  point  is  not,  however,  the  regulation  of  a  single 
part,  but  the  united  progression  of  the  whole.  Life  is  the  essence,  law 
the  outward  form. 

Many  expect  that  the  management  and  order  of  a  Reform  School  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  education.  It  is  like  a  perfect  instrument 
skillfully  wcildcd,  which  changes  the  old  into  the  new,  and  converts 
the  wicked  cbi!d  Into  a  good  one.  Statesmen,  churchmen,  schoolmasters, 
parents,  philanthropists,  all  talk  about  it  According  to  their  understand- 
ing of  the  sa^  J  cct,  reform  can  not  only  be  effected  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
but  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  principal  and  his  assifttants,  who 

*Tho  fnPTltntlon  at  Koener  Hall  has  been  dlsoonttnned.  and  the  Tfalninff  School 
nt  Bfltr  r'ci  U  nnt  re»trict«d  to  the  puiposes  originally  eatertaiaed  by  Dr.  Kay,  ^Slr 
JamotfKay  Shattleworth  )    h.  b. 
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can  hasten  the  result  by  a  more  Judidons  application  of  the  methods. 
Ignorant  persons,  holding  this  opinion,  haye  sometimes  ojfered  money  to 
accelerate  the  changing  process,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  is  meas- 
ured by  it  Nor  are  these  persons  alone  in  their  Judgments ;  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  agree  with  them.  They  belieye  that  morality  and 
religion  can  be  acquired  mechanically.  They  forget  the  freedom  of  the 
man,  and  that  the  child  in  the  school  must  have  tlie  same  absence  of  re- 
straint; that  it  must  be  allowed  to  deyelop  its  being  naturally,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  School  is  obscured  or  lost 

The  source  of  authority  in  the  School,  as  in  the  family,  is  the  House 
Father,  who  is  aided  in  his  direction  by  the  House  Mother.  His  power 
must  not  come  from  without,  —  the  authority  attaching  itself  to  his  posi- 
tion,-—but  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  character.  The 
parents  of  the  house  are  the  living  law,  which  emanates  from  them  and 
is  recalled  by  them.  Their  rule  is  like  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
will  bring  back  the  lost  to  the  fold,  and  will  never  cast  out  those  who  come 
to  Him. 

The  spirit  of  the  house  should  be  the  first  object ;  the  next  should  be 
the  order  of  the  household,  which  should  not  be  too  rigid,  but  consider 
the  interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  The  characteristic 
of  the  Reform  School  is  ite  Christian  life.  This  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  life  uf  any  Christian  fiunily. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  are  in  nothing  artificial.  They  are 
based  on  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  This  must  be  particularly  conndered. 
To  carry  out  the  government  of  the  household  understandingly  each 
pupil  must  be  considered.  The  first  rale  of  entrance  has  been  spoken  of 
Nothing  must  remind  the  inmate  of  his  former  life ;  he  most  meet  kind- 
ness and  complete  foigiveness ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  Christ. 
The  intercourse  must  express  confidence ;  therefore,  the  Reform  School 
has  no  walls  or  fences,  no  locks  and  bolts,  no  espionage.  Everthing  musi 
express  love,  —  nothing  awaken  doubt  of  it  This  love  is  best  expressed 
to  the  cbild  by  a  watchflil  care  over  him.  A  child  entering  a  House  of 
Correction  hears  of  nothing  but  punishment,  feels  nothing  but  force,  sees 
nothing  but  bolts  and  bars.  All  the  regulations  are  based  on  the  con- 
demnatory law. 

There  is  nothing  more  required  of  the  child  in  the  Reform  School 
than  in  the  well-regulated  family.  As  in  the  family,  the  daily  routine 
centers  in  certain  periods.  These  are  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  meal-times.  All  arc  assembled  at  table.  The  meals  should  be 
simple,  appetizing  and  nourishing.  They  are  taken  after  previous  periods 
of  work.  The  intervals  are  filled  by  various  occupations,  school  instruc- 
tion, work  and  play.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the  household  is  procured 
by  the  pupils  when  it  is  possible.  So  they  learn  the  value  of  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  need  of  mutual  aid,  the  pleasure  of  serving  one  another. 
The  whole  life  is  a  service.  The  highest  is  but  a  servant  To  rule  is  to 
Fcrve.  This  the  children  see  exemplified  in  the  directors  of  the  houses 
and  they  gain  a  fondness  for  serving  in  their  turn.  The  most  important 
form  of  the  day  is  that  of  prayer,  when  all  meet  together  and  quietly 
prepare  for  Sunday.    Sundays^  holidays  and  festivals  gladden  the  year. 
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Tbe  celebration  of  the  birtkdajs  is  not  foigotteiL  The  poor  of  the 
vUshAty  «rc  remembered^  end  each  papU  ig  enoouraged  to  Mve  for  char- 
itable  purposes.  The  child  ehovld  be  made  to  percdTe  how  pleasant 
intercourse  ^ith  his  father  and  mother  is  beoomlBg.  Not  to  interfere  the 
least  with  this  relation,  the  Hoase  Father  and  Mother  are  neyer  called 
father  and  mother  by  the  pnpila  Manj  parents  And  again  in  the  Refonn 
School  the  long^loet  lore  of  their  children. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  each  diyisiim  of  this  sulject,  bat  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  various  are  the  ex^oyments  shared  by  the 
members  of  this  family,  how  improrlng  the  duties  imposed.  Eveiy- 
tlitug  in  the  rule  of  the  household  has  its  tfane  and  place ;  everyone  con- 
forms to  that  time  and  place.  The  elements  of  fhmily  order  are  impressed 
in  this  way  on  the  pui^ls.  In  the  parental  hoosehold  the  government  is 
necessarily  mobile,— easily  broken  by  the  children.  But  in  the  Befonn 
School  this  is  not  so.  There  can  be  no  arguing  the  reasons  for  obedience, 
but  silent  conformity  to  the  rule.  The  pressure  of  this  mozml  force  is 
remarkable.  Many  an  obstinate  and  ungovernable  boy,  whom  a  Cither's 
severity,  a  mother*8  prayers,  or  a  teacher*a  discipline  could  not  move, 
seems  transformed  m  the  school  He  yields  to  the  gentle  but  powerfhl 
current,  and  is  borne  unresistingly  along.  Children  whom  bolts  could 
never  keep  within  their  homes,  come  into  this  life  of  freedom,  and  never 
transgress.  No  special  means  of  discipline  are  needed.  Force  would 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  this  new  life.  No  wall  or  roof  would  be  too  high  for 
one  who  was  resolved  to  escape.  But  they  are  free,— they  can  go  if 
they  choose.    Only  a  ulent,  tender,  all-pervading  spirit  keeps  them. 

Of  course  this  new  order  of  things  comes  very  hard  on  many  children, 
although  they  are  attached  to  the  household.  The  diffleolty  proceeds  firom 
physical  disorder  and  want  of  deaniiness.  Among  the  poorer  classes, 
poverty,  neglect,  the  condltkm  of  the  dwellhigs,  causes  bad  habits  and 
blunts  the  senses  of  the  children.  The  school  must  change  all  this.  The 
order  of  the  house  must  be  insisted  on.  Punlshmenls  are  rarely  ad- 
visable ;  patience,  forbearance  and  persistent,  gentle  teadiing  cure  the  evO 
by  degrees. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  difTerent  oonntries  must  determine 
in  some  degree  the  daily  routina  But  every  house  has  introduced  family- 
prayer,  hours  of  work  and  play,  and  the  observances  of  the  Sunday.  The 
practical  equalisation  of  study  and  work  presents  some  difficulties,  as 
yet,  which  experiments  will  soon  settle. 

With  regard  to  meals,  while  the  poverty  of  the  children  must  be  re- 
membered, anything  like  beggary  in  the  establishment  must  be  avoided. 
If  there  are  in  the  school  wealthy  children  who  pay  their  boird,  this 
must  be  taken  into  account,  that  paventa  and  diildren  may  be  satisfied. 
All  Aould  have  milk  daily,  and  meat  should  be  itamished  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  least  It  has  been  observed  in  small  institutions  that 
meat  faicreases  the  physical  health  of  the  children,  although  their  moral 
improvement  is  not  affBcted  by  it  As  the  schools  have  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  diildren  can  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  dMing  should  be  clean  and  warm.  They  should  not  wear  a 
tmifeim.    Good  cariiage  of  the  body  ahoold  be  demanded.    The  Reform 
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School  only  •dmits  healthy  childmi,  yet  mttiy  are  scFofbloos,  and  need 
great  care,  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  clothing  waim  and  dean,  peiBonal 
neatness,  well-aired  rooms,  -with  a  change  in  occupation.  These  are  the 
conditions  fW>m  which  health  results. 

Every  refonnatoiy  institntion  should  hare  a  spedal  room  for  the  sick. 
Srery  indisposition  should  be  cared  for  at  onoe.  The  attendance  of  a 
physician  should  be  required  eyen  in  cases  of  slight  ailmonts. 

VIII.    WOBK  AND  INSTBrcnOW. 

In  the  Reform  School,  work,  study  and  recreation  should  be  so  equal- 
ized as  to  promote  and  help  each  other.  The  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  solved  in  these  instittitions  as  no  where  else ;  for  elsewhere  the 
element  of  iWiedom  is  wanting.  The  success  of  the  training  would  not  be 
complete,  if  the  pupils  had  ixistruction  b^ond  the  walls  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  is  if  they  attended  a  public  or  parish-school,  for  the  neoessaiy 
order  in  the  division  of  the  day  would  be  lost  And  there  would  be  All- 
ure too,  if  the  school  were  merely  a  school,  and  the  other  employments 
made  secondary  to  instruction. 

Again,  if  the  institution  requires  the  pupils  to  devote  themselves  to 
labor,  by  which  money  is  made,  the  aim  of  the  Reform  School  would  be 
lost  The  practice  of  parents  to  employ  their  children  in  ftctories  where 
wages  are  earned,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  neglect  All 
monotonous  and  stnpiiying  labor  should  be  abolished  from  the  Reform 
Schools.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  occupation  of  pulling  flax, 
horse-hair,  manubcture  of  pasteboard  boxes,  etc  Still  more  ruinous  is 
the  practice  of  sending  pupils  to  work  in  Dictories. 

It  should  be  made  a  rule  that  the  Ihmiiy  divi^ns  of  a  Reform  School 
should  prepare  with  their  own  hands,  as  fiur  as  may  be,  whatever  is  needed 
for  use.  This  may  be  done  quite  extensively,  if  the  proper  attention 
be  given  to  the  wotIl  Success  in  this  depends  mabily  on  the  director, 
who  must  be  a  person  of  administrative  power,  and  have  had  special 
training  in  the  technical  parts  of  various  trades.  The.  house-mistress 
must  superintend  the  housdiold  work  in  every  detail,  and  overlook  the 
sewing.  Both  should  put  thehr  hands  to  work,  whenever  necessary.  A 
sufficient  number  of  persons  should  belong  to  the  establishment,  in  order  ^ 
that  the  system  of  labor  may  be  Ailly  carried  out  When  this  is  done,  the 
resulti  are  most  important  The  woric  is  classified,  performed  with  earn- 
est diligence,  and  finished  with  skill.  When  the  directors  understand 
their  calling,  this  system  of  labor  can  be  carried  out  in  a  small  institution 
of  twelve  children. 

The  hnportanoe  of  such  a  work  is  two-fold.  Fint,  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  hand  in  any  technical  work.  The  established  rule  of  any 
craft  will  not  appear  arbitrary  to  the  boy,  but  necessary  and  pleasant  to 
submit  to.  The  quick,  sncceiisftil  handling  of  a  plane,  hatchet,  or  plough* 
distinguishes  the  boy.  He  feels  pride  in  becoming  a  good  &rmer  or  Join- 
er. Work  puts  a  definite  goal  before  him.  By  detennination  he  can 
reach  it  He  tries  and  succeeds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  girl  in  her  itai- 
nine  crafts.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  without  great  diligence  and 
perseveranoa  Repeated  trials  are  necessary.    All  find  the  need  of  mutual 
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aid,  wiiho\it  irhioh  no  one  can  lacoeed.  The  pupil  will  suifer  at  flnt 
fVom  the  restraints  laid  upon  him  by  his  iroik,  bat  all  grows  easy  when 
he  finds  that  endurance,  thought  and  determination  have  attained  the 
wished-for  result.  Then  the  work  is  done  without  compulsion ;  the  will 
is  strengthened  aadpuiifled.  Where  the  pupil  is  anzioas  to  know  the  in-: 
trlcacies  of  the  craft,  the  whole  man  is  called  oat,  and  education  begins. 
What  else  could  take  the  place  of  healthy  labor  in  this  respect  !^ 

The  second  point  gained  by  sach  labor  is  that  it  becomes  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  ftitore  calling.  There  can  be  no  more  efficient  means  of  ftir-| 
thering  a  good  education  for  those  who  in  the  Aitare  must  dq;>end  on 
manual  labor  for  their  support  They  hare  learned  that  labor  forma  part 
of  human  existence,  that  a  higher  want  is  satisfied  than  the  desire  of 
earning  money  merely,  that  he  who  can  work  possesses  a  capital ,  which 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing,  and  which  gives  him  power  and  reputation. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  of  training  is,  that  moat  of  the  scholars  leav- 
ing the  institution  are  able  to  earn  their  living,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  of  any  one  of  them  when  they  entered.  The  statisti- 
cal table  in  tiie  12tii  Division  will  show  this  sufficiently. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  been  more  instnunental  in  bringing  about  these 
results  in  the  Rauhe  Haus  than  ito  (hmily  system,  which  influences  so  en- 
ergetically the  various  divisions  of  labor.  No  family  will  ttderate  a  **  lazy" 
member,  but  ui^es  him  on  to  diligence.  The  family  considers  itself 
morally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  such  a  member,  who  would  bring 
disgrace  on  it  The  utmost  is  tried  to  bring  him  into  a  better  way.  This 
fict  shows  one  of  the  results  of  this  organisation. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  1001^  <|0M  la  t^MtoWMffM^  The 
first  object  must  always  be  the  dwelling-hoase  and  its  belongings.  This 
is  required  of  tiie  fiunily  of  every  small  mechanic,  and  to  some  extent 
firom  others,  at  least  as  fiur  as  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  concerned. 
The  abode  of  the  children  is  thereby  endeared  to  theoL  Here  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, bedroom  and  kitchen  their  earliest  wanto  are  satisfied.  Bvery 
day  begins  witii  a  local  renovation,  restoring  the  original  order  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  rooms.  The  House  of  Oorrectloa  caltivates  these  virtues  to 
some  extent,  although  a  high  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible. 

The  Rauhe  Haus  goes  fkrther  than  order  and  neatness^  and  cultivates 
the  sense  of  beauty  by  embellishing  the  place  of  abode.  There  should 
be  flowers  and  pictures  in  every  Reform  School  Among  the  lower  arden 
of  our  population  a  germ  of  this  love  of  ornamentation  is  found,  which 
finds  gratification  In  common  pictures.  This  innate  sense  of  beauty  ahould 
not  be  despised,  but  raised  and  purified.  All  those  tasteless  pictures,  which 
are  often  the  object  of  misguided  piety,  should  be  excluded.  Children 
readily  learn  the  habit  of  giving  each  other  pleasure.  Th^  gain  that 
affection  for  their  dwelling-place,  of  which  the  fkmilies  trom.  which  they 
sprang  were  ignorant  In  a  veiy  simple  way  the  ideal  side  of  fkmily 
life  may  be  cultivated.  The  world  owes  tills  to  Ohristiani^.  It  Is  a 
very  important  pdnt  in  education,  one  whidi  we  cannot  insist  too 
strongly. 

The  domestic  duties  may  be  divided  Into  two  classes,  viz :  daily  per- 
sonal duties,  like  making  beds,  etc.,  and  those  voluntary,  extraordinary 
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one0,  which  are  raggeated  bj  the  attachment  of  the^embeiB  of  the  fami- 
ly. Among  these  are  birthday  and  Chriatmas  preparations,  and  the  deco- 
ration of  the  house  on  festive  occasions.  After  these  domestic  labon  come 
the  manual  labors  proper.  These  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  yariona 
implements  needed  in  the  house,— of  clothing,  shoes,  eta,  and  worldng  in 
the  field  or  garden.  The  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are,  in  different  degrees,  smaU  agricultural  colonies.  Where  farming,  a 
trade,  and  domestic  labor  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  common  life  is  made 
pleasant  by  mutual  aid,— not  compelled,  but  given  voluntarily ,— an  element 
of  vast  educational  and  social  importance  will  be  developed.  The  proper 
value  of  work  is  learned,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  "^^*^"l"g  of  proper^ 
acquired.  *  These  are  great  benefits.  « 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Belbrm  School  is  to  impress  the  pupils 
with  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  property.  Many  of  them  have  been  led 
astray  by  transgressing  the  law  of  property.  This  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished with  children  than  with  grown-up  thieves,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  property  is  unintelligible  and  ludicrous.  The  practical 
lesson  enforced  by  a  life  of  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  in- 
stitution may  cultivate  this  feeling  still  more,  by  giving  the  pupil  some 
palpable  result  for  diligent  labor,  placing  him  gradually  in  possession  of 
some  amount  of  property,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  naturally  takes  the 
form  of  a  savings-box.  Having  and  saving  are  ideas  essentially  belonging 
to  every  child.  The  pupil  of  the  Reform  School  should  be  trained  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  two  ideas.  The  system  first  introduced 
into  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  been  imitated  by  the  saving-tables  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  institutions.  As  Pastor  Wilhelm  Baur  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  report  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  a  short  account  may  be  of  interest ;  for 
the  method  has  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  work  and  social  inter- 
course of  the  children. 

The  beginning  of  a  savings-box  is  made  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
school,  when  eveiy  child  receives  eight  schillings  (Hamburg  currency), 
from  the  House  Father.  The  parents  of  course  are  not  prohibited  £rom 
giving  presents  of  money  to  their  children.  This  can  be  done  when  visits 
are  made.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  authorities,  and  the  money  at 
once  put  in  the  place  assigned  for  it.  Besides  this,  a  few  pennies  are 
added  at  the  end  of  every  week  to  the  account  of  each  diligent  child. 
The  little  sum  increases  month  by  month,  and  is  recommenced  at  the 
banning  of  the  year.  In  some  fortunate  cases  this  sum  may  annually 
amount  to  eighteen  shillings.  It  does  not  count  as  a  reward  of  labor,  but 
is  a  gift  merely.  The  chief  point  is  gained  in  putting  a  little  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
control  of  it,  but  every  child  has  a  savings-table,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  income  and  exi)enditure.  The  money  is  at  the  tree  disposal  of  the 
child,  after  consulting  the  proper  persons,  for  buying  flowers,  birthday 
gifts,  or  giving  to  the,  poor.  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  children 
is  at  present  706  Prussian  dollara ,  895  of  which  belong  to  former  pupils 
of  the  institution.  Out  of  this  money,  the  repairs  for  damages  are  to  be 
paid,  and  in  this  way  an  excellent  method  of  punishment  for  carelessness 
is  provided.    Each  child  has  clothes,  a  small  garden,  and  tools  confided 
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to  hifl  care,  for  which  he  is  made  reaponsible,  and  so  fhe  idea  of  property  is 
in  ▼arions  ways  impressed  on  lils  mind  * 

As  the  family  is  thns  connected  with  the  labor  of  its  varions  members, 
and  the  work  distribnted  through  the  day  tw^*ntain«  the  existence  of  the 
fiuttlly,  so  the  school  must  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  oiganization,  and 
not  an  appendix  merely.  l^Lis  would  be  the  case  if  the  school  were  not 
composed  of  the  children  of  the  institutiont  but  when  they  formed  a 
part  of  some  other  school  By  the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  pupils 
from  the  institatlon,  they  would  not  only  be  exposed  to  temptation,  but 
would  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  Tillage  school,  and  give  additional 
trouble  to  the  master,  to  which  he  might  Justly  ol^ect  In  cases  where 
the  House  Fathers  were  men  of  no  education,  there  certainly  was  no  other 
way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  sdiool  authorities  than  to  appoint  a 
separate  teaclier,  or  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  vilhige  school.  In  many 
places  the  utter  incompetency  of  such  arrangements  has  been  reorganized, 
and  more  competent  House  Fathers  appointed.! 

When  the  House  Father  can  be  the  teacher  also,  eyeiything  assumes 
its  Just  proportions.  The  only  danger  is  that  the  establishment  may 
assume  too  much  the  character  of  a  school  This  has  sometimes  been 
the  case  when  the  House  Fathers  hare  been  school-masters.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  orerlook  their  present  duties  for  their  former  ones.  This 
danger  is  Increased  where  men  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  school  may  take 
the  place  of  the  fiunily,  and  be  essentially  the  educator.  In  such  Instances 
tiie  danger  of  the  school's  absorption  of  all  other  means  of  discipline  is 
imminent  If  the  establishment  should  lose  Its  labor  system.  It  would  be 
deprived  of  all  Its  blessings,  and  cease  to  be  a  spot  where,  by  gentie  means, 
the  working  powers  of  the  hand  are  developed,  the  character  formed,  the 
idea  of  self-help  awakened,  and  the  desire  for  mutual  aid  promoted.  The 
question  is  to  find  the  relative  value  of  school  Instruction,  social  Inter- 
course, and  manual  labor,  and  give  to  each  Its  proper  place. 

The  value  of  the  school  In  reforaiatory  establishments  is  evldent,-~it 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  agents  in  the  improvement  of  children.  The 
school  is  likewise  a  peculiar  field  of  labor.  The  teacher  must  work  him- 
self, but  only  in  order  to  induce  the  children  to  work  with  him.  He 
must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  exercises  which  the  school 
demands,  and  guide  them  on.  The  school  tasks  required  of  the  pupCs 
develop  the  will  as  much  as  any  other  labor;  the  aim  only  is  a  different 
one.  In  school  the  work  Is  constantly  growing,  and  new  ground  is  being 
conquered.  The  elementary  instruction  only  provides  the  wherewithal 
to  do  this ;  but  as  instruction  advances,  new  acquisitions  are  being  con- 

*  Even  io  thoM  Reform  Schools  which  receive  children  Arom  the  better  dafseii,  man- 
xuA  labor  Is  by  do  means  to  be  neglected,  though  it  may  be  limited  by  varions  circnm- 
rtances.  Interesting  facts  might  be  given  to  show  the  willingness  with  which  boys  of 
this  class  undergo  great  hardships,  bnt  this  woald  lead  too  flir.  But  this  we  mast  say. 
that  the  ezpetlmenta  made  at  the  Banhe  Haw  conflnn  oor  oonviction  that  much  eood 
might  be  done  if  other  institutions  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  give  tneir 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  this  way  the  foolish  idea  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to  labor 
could  be  eradicated,  and  the  value  of  work  properly  recognized. 

t  In  some  institutions  good  educational  results  are  obtained,  because  the  House 
Father  is  a  man  of  excellent  character.  Thle  is  another  proof  how  much  In  education 
depends  upon  the  person  of  the  educator.  Still  these  instances  are  rare,  and  are  mostly 
of  those  men  who  without  learning  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  a 
■chooL 
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stantlj  made  from  the  treasu^s  of  nature  and  histoij.  The  teacher  ij 
among  the  children  as  the  wealthy  owner  of  all  these  mental  riches, 
which  they  desire  to  possess.  At  the  same  time  he  is  thehr  friend,  who 
shows  his  love  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  ooreted  treasure  their 
own.  But,  in  the  Reform  School,  the  teacher  is  at  the  same  time  the  fiither 
of  the  family  and  the  pupils  are  Ids  children,  whom  he  inapirea  with  the 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

If  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  eveiy 
teacher  in  every  school,  and  think  of  the  straggle  which  he  must  go 
through  with  many  of  his  scholars  to  make  them  understand  his  inten- 
tions, and  reward  his  love  by  learning  diligently,  then  we  must  look  to 
find  greater  difficulties  still  in  a  Reform  School.  We  mutt  see  thSa  dearly, 
in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  the  duties  are  of  a  Home  Father 
and  teacher  combined.  For  this  paix>ose  we  must  recall  the  character 
of  the  members  of  such  a  schooL  It  is  composed  of  those  who,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  institution,  were  notorious  creators  of  disturbance,  those 
who  have  been  expelled  from  pchool,  and  those  who  could  not  be  tamed 
by  any  discipline  whatever.  The  classes  are  composed  of  elements  which, 
taken  singly,  any  teacher  would  wish  to  banish  from  hia  school,  and  which 
combined  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  If  there  are  amongst  the  pupUs 
such  as  have  become  good  scholars,  through  the  discipline  of  the  House 
of  Refhge,  they  will  soon  leave,  and  their  places  be  taken  by  the  intractable. 
As  there  is  no  fixed  period  for  the^idmission  of  the  pupils,  there  will  be  a 
continual  change  all  the  year  round.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristica  of  the 
school  that  the  members  hate  it  in  varying  degrees.  The  House  Father 
has  the  most  difficult  task  before  him ;  but  to  answer  the  end  for  whidi  the 
reform  school  was  founded,  it  must  be  ihlfllled,  and  there  only  can  it  be 
done.  But  for  this  a  House  Father,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  is  re- 
quired. A  parental  relation  must  exist  between  him  and  his  pupils.  The 
family  must  form  the  bebis  of  the  school,  and  the  family  spirit  must  per- 
vade it,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  overcome  successfhlly  all  the  difflcnltieB 
before  him.  If  the  reform  school  does  ita  duty,  a  great  benefit  must  ao- 
crae  from  this  family  relation.  The  children  belong  to  both;  the 
same  influences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  system  of  manual  labor  is  also  inseparably  connected  with  and  affected 
by  family  and  school. 

The  aim  of  the  reform  school  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
organized  public  schools  of  Qermany.  Various  grades  of  instraction  will, 
however,  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  pupils  are  ih>m  city  or  country. 
As  regards  elementary  knowledge,  the  aim  is  distinct:  well-accentuated 
reading,  clear  hand-writing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  arittmietic. 
The  results  are  truly  astonishing.  The  girls  usually  write  better  than  the 
boys,  for  the  hands  of  the  latter  have  become  clumsy  by  constant  hard 
work.  The  selections  in  the  Readers,  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  Ac 

The  children  should  likewise  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their 
fhture  position  as  dtizena,  when  scmie  practical  proof  of  their  patriotism 
will  be  demanded.  For  this  purpose  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
common  country  is  required,  as  well  as  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
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born.  The  future  soldier  must  know  for  whom  and  for  what  cause  he  is 
to  bear  arms,  and  what  his  nation  has  already  accomplished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  awaken  the  most  ardent 
patriotism,  and  train  the  jonng  people  to  true  liberty. 

TThe  tendency  of  the  age  is  so  materialistic,  and  all  the  education  given 
to  the  working  classes  is  so  thorouglily  pervaded  by  this  spiriti  that  an 
opposition  to  it  is  urgently  demanded.  Our  education  must  become  more 
ideal  One  important  element  in  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  is  music,  particularly  vocal  music.  We  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  singii^  of  good  church  tunes,  but  refer  chiefly  to  the  popular  songs  • 
(VcUe$lteder,)  The  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed  on  this  branch  of 
instruction.  There  is  nothing  which  can  take  its  place,  and  through  it 
the  noUest  emotions  of  heart  and  soul  are  awakened.  The  most  tender, 
nay,  religious,  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  national  songs.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  (German  poets  is  borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  musia 
The  love  for  the  Fatherland,  its  heroes ;  for  summer  with  sunshine  and 
flowers,  bright  mornings  and  balmy  evenings,  for  the  green  forest  and  its 
dreamy  loveliness,  flnds  its  echo  in  melody.  The  gently-swelling  and 
powerftil  choma  opens  a  new  world  to  the  children.  The  singing-master, 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  new  ideas,  must  himself  be  a  singer,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  poet  and  hero.  He  must  carry  the  young  mind  with  him,  not 
by  explanations,  but  by  the  subtle  magnetism  of  feeling.  We  know  how 
fitr  below  this  ideal  most  House  Fathers  come;  but  we  know  that  the 
standard  hsa  and  can  be  reached. 

It  is  important  that  the  songs  taught  should  be  pervaded  by  true  pa- 
triotism. In  some  schools  religious  songs  are  sung  exclusively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  a  few  narrow-minded  people,  these  are  the  only 
kind  to  be  tolerated  among  Christians.  These  opinions  rest  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  human  natura  The  Just  demands  of  the  human  mind  are  left 
unsatisfied  by  strictly  religious  food.  A  young  man  is  tempted,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  discipline  of  the  school,  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  go  too 
fieur  in  the  other  direction. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  presented  in  tlie  religious  instruction  which  is 
divided  into  catechism  and  Bible  history.  Remarks  on  this  subject  are 
given  in  another  place  (Chapter  XI.) 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  course  of  instruction  given,  we  find  that  it 
is  oonfined  to  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  free- 
hand drawing.  All  can  be  readily  mastered  by  the  application  of  four 
hours  a  day.  Whatever  is  left  undone  in  the  summer,  can  be  finished 
during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  less  out-of-door  work. 

As  regards  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  form  a  separate  community  in  most  Reform  Schools,  little  need  be 
said  here,  as  it  does  not  differ  materially  ftom  the  instruction  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  real  schools.  We  would  only  say  that  such  instruction 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Pupils  coming  from  such  schools  and  not  un- 
trequenUy  returning  to  them,  must  not  have  their  education  interrupted. 

IX.  TnCKS  OF  BEST,  FBflTiyAL  DATS,  OAME8,  BTa 

At  the  close  of  every  stated  period  of  work  or  study,  the  influence  of 
the  fiunily,  as  such,  again  presents  itselt    The  strict  adherence  to  roles  o( 
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discipline,  bo  absolutely  indispeaoBable  during  the  school  or  vroMng 
hours,  is  now  dropped.  Now  the  children  may  indulge  their  own  fiaKdea, 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  good  old  Gterman  family  customs.  Eadi  day 
begins  and  closes  with  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  the  family,  after 
every  period  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  becomes  a  place  of  recreation 
and  renewal  of  strength. 

The  taak  of  those  who  have  the  chaige  of  the  ehildren  durhig  these 
intervals,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  consists  in  making  the  assod^ 
ation  of  the  children,  at  meal-times,  for  instance,  of  such  a  character  that 
in  a  iVec  and  natural  way  both  bodily  and  mental  food  are  given.  A 
cheeribl,  yet  instmctlve,  conversation  becomes  the  best  seasoning  of  the 
meal.  At  these  thiies  the  hitherto  hidden  influence  of  the  House  Mother 
and  her  female  assistants  makes  itself  felt  By  their  care  the  table  is 
spread  with  simple,  yet  palatable,  food.  There  ii  usually  a  little  interval 
between  the  labor  or  study  after  each  meal,  especially  in  the  evening, 
on  Saturday  evening  particulariy.  There  are  the  general  and  special 
fiutivalB. 

The  regular  succession  of  work  and  recreation  is  an  essential 
condition  for  a  healthy  Christian  life,  for  nations  and  families,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  Wherever  these  periods  of  rest  and  reft^shmenl  do  not 
exist,  or  are  granted  only  as  nature  imperatively  demands,  there  life  in 
state,  church  or  family,  goes  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
our  present  national  state,  that  by  the  rapid  social  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  times  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  greater  number  of  pemms 
is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  period.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
classes  of  society,  who  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest,  plunge  into  dissipation. 

The  children  of  the  Reform  6cho(  1  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rational 
way  to  fill  the  intervals  between  work.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done 
characterizes  every  fiunily,  and  the  Reform  School  as  well.  The  imagin- 
ative side  of  life  may  now  show  itself  in  the  special  festivals  of  the 
individual,  and  the  general  family  celebrations.  The  evening,  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  should  be  the  pleasantest  time.  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  ought  to  be  the  festivals  of  each  week.  In  the  great  pat* 
riotio  fesUvals  the  life  of  a  nation  finds  expression,  and  in  the  great 
Christian  festivals  the  joy  of  Christians  Is  poured  out.  The  Reform  School 
must  as  a  family,  and  part  of  a  nation,  satlsiy  all  proper  demands  in  this 
direction. 

Many  duties  devolve  on  the  House  Father,  trifling  in  appearance,  but 
important  in  reality.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details,  but  will 
mention  that  among  them  must  be  classed  the  maintenance  of  a  polite 
deportment  among  the  members  of  the  household  throughout  their  whole 
intercourse,  and  personal  cleanliness  and  propriety  in  dress,  etc. 

We  must  briefly  dwell  on  the  plays  and  games  of  the  children.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  child  shows  its  true  nature  in  ploy.  It  is  the  expression  of 
its  Joy  expressed  in  perfect  freedom.  Here  lies  the  magic  power  of  play. 
A  child,  espedaUy  a  girl,  lives  through  a  whole  mother's  life  with  her 
dolL  She  enters  into  the  Joys  and  cares  with  touching  earnestness. 
Every  girl  in  the  Reform  School  should. have  her  doll  as  long  as  she 
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desires.  There  are»  of  oooxae,  here,  m  everprhere^  oaaes  of  children  who 
do  not  care  for  play— more  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls.  Great 
skill  U  required  to  create  the  wish  to  play  in  snch  a  chili ;  for  commands 
are  of  no  avail  here.  Lore  and  gayety,  the  apirit  of  play,  are  beyond  a 
rule;  they  are  bom  of  liberty.  He  win  be  an  incompetent  fkther  or 
nseless  aflsistant  ivho  cannot  play  himself,  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  it, 
becoming  a  child  with  the  ddldren.  To  play  with  the  children  is  Just  as 
important  as  to  work  with  them.  Free  as  the  sports  must  be,  they  must 
not  degenerate  into  aimless  romping.  All  the  mischief  and  maltee 
dwelling  in  the  little  ones  breaks  out  during  these  free  hours,  and  the 
House  Father  must  check  all  outbreaks  of  passion.  Certain  games  recnr 
at  regular  intervals. 

The  national  or  provincial  peculiarities  expressed  in  various  games 
have  a  great  charm  for  children.  They  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a  sad  sign  if  such  amusements  were  not  allowed 
in  a<3hristiAn  Reform  School  In  a  penitentiary,  games,  of  conrse,  cannot 
be  tolerated ;  but  In  tlie  school,  where  the  past  is  foigiven,  the  cheerftil 
influence  of  g  unes  must  flud  a  place. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  bodily  exercises  of  a  stricter  kind,  such  as 
gymnastic  exercises  and  militaty  drill.  The  Utter  shouli  be  accompanied 
by  the  drum,  or  by  the  singing  of  a  martial  air.  Swimming  ought  to  be 
pracUsed  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Another  important  source  of  amusement  is  the  little  garden,  which 
every  child  ought  to  own.  These  gardens  may  either  encircle  the 
pliygrouad  or  form  a  pi  ice  by  themselves,  but  must  not  be  too  ikr  ftom 
the  dwelling-house.  Some  Reform  Schooh  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
banishing  these  gardens  to  oil'  shady  plices,  or  to  a  soil  where  nothing 
would  grow.  He  who  knows  to  what  great  results  little  things  often 
lead,  will  not  consider  this  subject  unworthy  of  consideratioD.  How  does 
the  child  stand  like  a  little  prince  before  his  flower-bed,  watching  day  by 
diky  the  development  of  the  plant ;  its  growth  from  tender  shoot  to  bright 
green  ieaves,  and  at  last  the  opening  of  the  long-expected  flower!  All 
the  hopes  of  a  child  often  center  in  the  thonght  how  it  will  gl%dden  the 
heart  of  a  parent,  on  the  next  visit,  with  the  flower  now  sleeping  in  the 
bud. 

Other  occupations  fill  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  treasnre  of 
song  gathered  in  school-hours  is  now  roluntarily  drawn  upon  to  white 
aWay  the  time.  Many  of  the  evenings  preceding  Christmas  are  occupied 
in  preparing  gifts  for  that  happy  time.  These  pleasant  employments  are 
varied  by  reading.  Every  reform  school,  therefore,  should  possess  a  good 
library  for  general  use,  containing  instructive  and  entertaining  works  in 
history,  biography  and  travil. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  of  combining  instmotion 
with  amusement.  We  know  from  experience  what  a  source  of  enjoyment 
the  annual  visit  to  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Hamburg  is  to  the  children 
of  the  Rauhe  Hans.  Occasional  lectures  on  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  accompanied  by  experiments,  will  also  prove 
usefbl  and  amusing.  Besides,  thefe  is  Sanday,  supremely  a  day  of  rest, 
xlch  in  spiritual  blessings. 
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X— PunnmaiiT  amd  DociPUDn. 

Ko  one  will  fonn  the  opinion  from  what  has  been  said  that  then  is 
never  any  disturbance  in  the  family  life,  in  the  hoars  of  labor  or  in  the 
school  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  teachers  to  prevent  such 
disturbances.  But  when  the  yicious  tendencies  that  hare  been  sleeping 
for  a  time  break  out  anew,  assuredly  the  delinquent  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  if  his  former  transgressions  are  forgiven,  these  new  sins  must  be 
pimished.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  inflict  chastisement  in  such  cases  f  There 
are  schools  where  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  managed  by  a  committee. 
In  some  Instances,  quarrels  between  the  adult  members  of  the  institution 
have  been  brought  before  this  committee ;  and  we  know  of  cases  where 
the  House  Father  has  actually  been  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  his 
assistants  In  other  establishments  the  corporal  punishments  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  institution,  who  has  to  hand  in  a  report 
as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pupils.  It  is  carrying  power  too  far 
to  expose  a  House  Father  before  his  inferiors,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
his  authority  are  shaken. 

The  power  of  punishing  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  6f  the  House 
Father.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  it 
ought  to  remain  exclusively  with  the  head,  and  not  be  given  to  the 
assistants,  except  in  special  cases. .  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowed  to  the  assistants  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Their  duty 
is  to  report  all  flagrant  cases  of  insubordination  to  the  House  Father. 
The  children  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  that  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  House  Father,  in  whom  they  place  the  fullest  confidence. 

Ko  punishments  should  be  infiicted  but  such  as  a  father  would  give  his 
own  children,  and  chains  and  handcufis  must  never  be  employed ;  for  the 
school  would  at  once  lose  its  character,  and  become  a  mere  Housf  of 
C!orrection.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  code  of  punishment  laws,  but 
only  the  general  rules  existing  in  eveiy  family.  Of  course  there  must  be 
corporal  punishment  in  the  school;  no  torturing,  but  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  caning,  always  infiicted  by  the  House  Father  himself  Used  in 
moderation,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  Reform 
School. 

Another  efficient  punishment,  which  must  be  employed  still  more 
rarely,  is  solitary  confinement— an  actual  incarceration.  This  mode  of 
correction  has  often  been  the  only  one  found  capable  of  bringing  some 
obstinate  ofiender  to  his  senses. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  all  discipline  is  in  vain.  We  do  not 
mean  the  once  running  away  of  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
sought  for  and  brought  back ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  oonmiittees  was 
msjustifiable,  who  not  only  did  not  look  for  the  truants,  but  refused  to 
admit  them  when  they  were  brought  back.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  child  who  escapes  not  onoe,  but  twenty  times,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause?  Repeatedly  rescued  from  want  and  miseiy,  he  again  and  again 
retumstoit,  and  willingly  exposes  himself  to  cold  and  hunger.  No  rules 
can  be  given ;  but  the  Reform  School  must  always  receive  the  child  when 
he  is  brought  back.    His  conduct  shows  how  much  he  needs  the  help  of 
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theBchooL  TherelsnothfauEtodobattondolceathlBietiinL  His  com- 
rades will,  iu  most  cases,  fonn  a  Hying  wall  aioimd  him,  receive  him 
affectionately,  and  show  more  tenderness  than  grown  up  persons  would 
be  able  to  do. 

What  is  to  be  done  when  the  children  conspire  together  and  form 
some  secret  organization,  where  rices  of  every  kind  are  practised  ?  These 
are  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  which  must  nevertheless  be  solved  in 
some  way.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  up  to  the 
police;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reform  School  to  dismiss  such 
children,  but  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  wickedness.  Great  earnestness 
and  courage  are  required  for  such  emeigendes.  The  guilty  children  must 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that,  though  they  deserve  the  Divine 
wrath,  they  yet,  by  the  love  of  Clirist,  may  be  pardoned.  This  very  love 
empowers  the  House  Father  to  receive  them  repeatedly,  in  spite  of  all 
their  sins.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  whole  ihmily  are  asked  to 
co-operate lin  the  restoration  of  the  lost  ones,  and  that  such  an  event 
ultimately  proves  a  great  and  lasting  blessing  to  the  whole  scho<d. 

There  remain  two  disciplinary  measures  for  very  extreme  cases.  In« 
stances  when  public  crimes  are  committed  have  happened,  and  may 
happen  again.  We  know  of  several  cases  of  attempted  arson  and  murder. 
The  House  Father,  as  head  of  the  family,  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  inform 
the  authorities  of  such  crimes.  Although  he  may  keep  the  knowledge  to 
himself,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  criminal,  in  meet  cases,  to  give  him  up  to  the 
punishment  by  the  government  Regard  for  the  other  pu]^  imperatively 
demands  this  course,  and  it  will  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  criminal. 
Again,  when  all  attempts  to  reform  a  child  have  proved  fidlures,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  other  children  is  endangered,  he  should  be  dismissed. 
In  the  Rauhe  Haus  there  have  been  ten  such  cases  during  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years. 

XL  BSLIGIOUS  EOirCATION  OV  THE  PUPILS. 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Reform  School  has 
already  become  evident  The  Gospd^God*s  pardoning  grace  through 
the  blood  of  His  divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  grateful  love  that  binds 
the  ransomed  soul  to  the  Redeemer — is  the  foundation  of  all  such  institu- 
tions. They  aim  to  create  a  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  by  the 
power  of  the  €k)spel.  Mere  human  effort  cannot  do  this ;  but  it  can  do 
something  towards  it  We  will  divide  this  chapter,  and  describe— ji. 
Instructions  intended  to  embraoe  the  whole  establishment ;  B.  Instructions 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  life  of  the  individuaL 

A,  According  to  the  general  rules  of  Christian  life,  each  day  must  be 
begun  and  closed  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  At  such  times 
the  family  becomes  a  congregation,  gathered  before  their  Heavenly  Father. 
The  House  Father  is  the  priest  and  servant  of  Qod,  through  whom  He 
speaks  to  each,  and  offers  His  gracious  invitation  to  become  one  of  the 
fiunily  of  God.  These  exercises  should  be  short,  so  as  not  to  weary  the 
youthAil  mind.  In  the  morning  they  should  consist  in  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  short  passages  of  Scripture.    Some  of  the  younger  members  may 
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notnndentand  all  that  la  said;  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  Qod  Himself 
often  said  more  than  His  disciples  miderstood  at  the  time.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  Word  that  it  falls  into  the  heart  like  seed  in  the  grouid,  to  Be 
hidden  for  a  time,  and  then  bring  forth  the  blossom. 

A  Jadidons  and  intelligent  House  Father  has  an  ezoeOent  opportoni^ 
to  refer  to  occurrences  in  fhe  fiimily  life,  — to  build  up  what  others  have 
torn  down.  At  tliis  time,  also,  new  members  of  the  household  are  intro- 
duced, the  birthdays  are  spoken  of,  and  a  word  of  caution  or  encourage- 
ment glFcn.  The  birthdays  of  those  who  have  left  the  school  may  be 
mentioned.  The  memory  of  the  old  companion  is  revived,  and  words  of 
Joy  or  sorrow  spoken,  according  as  he  has  fhlfllled  or  disappointed  the 
hopes  entertained  for  him.  The  memory  of  the  fHends  and  benefactors 
of' the  institution  should  be  renewed  on  their  birthdays.  In  a  simple  and 
natural  way,  the  Ufe  of  the  household  \a  led  back  to  the  source  of  all  life. 
All  this  combined  forms  a  spiritual  power.  Eveiy  child  knows  he  will 
neverbe  foigotten  by  the  sehooL  Many  a  pupil  has  written  how,  on  his 
birthday  morning,  he  knew  they  would  be  praying  for  him  at  the  Kefoim 
School,  and  the  thought  has  a  power  fbr  good. 

The  evening  hour  is  to  be  occupied  by  reading,  a  prayer  and  a  hymn. 
Tliese  times  of  worsliip  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
from  the  school  and  working  hours.  No  sdiool  discipline  should  be 
exercised.  The  children  must  learn  that,  when  assembled  as  a  worship- 
ing congregation,  they  must  maintain  order  amongst  themselves.  If 
reprimands  become  necessary,  they  should  be  given  privately,  after  the 
dose  of  the  service.  The  diildren  will  in  this  manner  learn  to  distinguish 
pmyer  fh)m  worldng  Ume.  These  hours  sanctify  the  whole,  and  give 
glimpses  of  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Besides  the  daily  prayers,  must  be  mentioned  the  blessing  at  meals. 
The  middle  of  the  day  is  Uie  time  for  the  chief  meal,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
'*  the  didly  bread."  The  other  meals  are  but  preliminary,  either  preparing 
for  it  or  supplementary.  So  dinner  is  the  time  for  the  blessing.  The  Lord 
Himself  invoked  a  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  only,  and  those 
who  do  this  follow  His  example.  The  custom  of  the  Refbrm  School  must 
Ia  this  particular  conform  itself  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  day,  as  regards  the  religious  education  of  the 
pupils,  is,  of  course,  Sunday.  When  a  nation  has  become  estranged  fh>m 
the  true  way  of  keeping  Sunday,  and  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  only 
know  Sunday  as  a  mere  day  of  amusement,  all  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  Reform  School  to  accustom  them  again  to  its  proper  observance.  Sun- 
day is  tne  day  of  the  Resurrection ;  its  celebration  testifies  of  the  victory 
of  life  over  .death.  From  the  time  that  spring  sets  in,  and  all  the  summer 
through,  the  families  take  turns  in  going,  early  in  the  morning,  '*  when 
the  sun  rises,**  to  the  beautifhl  **  God*s  Acre,*'  the  last  resting-place  of 
many  a  former  pupil  of  the  Reform  School,  where  each  grave  is  only 
adorned  with  a  simple  stone  cross  and  the  heavenly  words  of  comfort, 
OMit  is  «iy  I^,  They  clear  and  adorn,  during  the  early  Sabbath  hours, 
the  graves  of  the  departed  ones  in  silence,  as  the  sacred  ground  demands, 
and  with  that  love  in  their  hearts  which,  at  such  a  place  and  during  such 
an  occupation,  is  but  natural    When,  later  in  the  day,  the  other  families 
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go  to  choich,  their  fray  le^s  them  past  these  decorated  grayes,  and  the 
risen  Sayioor  is  preached  to  them  each  without  words. 

On  Sandays,  everyday  labor  is  to  cease  entirely.  The  whole  house 
has  already,  during  Saturday,  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing ;  the  chil- 
dren likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best  Everything  in 
house  and  garden  looks  fresh  and  shining,  and  every  one  feels  that  it  is 
Sunday.  Then  comes  the  public  worship.  In  long  and  orderly  procession 
an  the  inhabitants  of  the  Reform  School  go  to  church.  What  the  pupils 
have  heard  already  at  the  fomily  worship  ihey  now  hear  again,  in  common 
with  God*8  congr^^tion,  as  a  tesdmony  to  them  that  church  and  fiunily 
rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  should  always  be  inseparably  connected. 
The  Gospel  of  the  fbigiveness  of  sins,  and  the  privilege  of  bdng  called 
children  of  God,  is  not  preached  to  them  alone ;  all  are  sinners,  and  all 
live  by  the  same  grace. 

Fron)  church,  the  children  go  directly  to  dinner,  which  is  always 
better  on  Sunday.  Then  comes  Sunday  afternoon,  the  tikne  to  which  Ae 
children  have  been  looking  forward  all  the  week  through.  In  many 
places,  one  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  month  is  set  apart  for  the  visits 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  one  may  then  often  see  parents,  arm  in  arm 
and  in  familiar  conversation  with  their  children,  walk  through  the  shady 
avenues  and  between  the  flower  beds  of  the  garden. 

But  how  are  the  many  other  Sunday  afternoons  to  be  spent  ?  This  is 
a  much-vexed  question,  and  there  is  in  this  respect  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Germany  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  America  on  the  other. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  at  the  German  Reform  Schools  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel  than  the  Anglo-American 
one.  First  among  the  Sunday  recreations  ranks  the  walk  into  God's  free 
Kature.  On  Sunday  He  allows  His  sun  to  shine.  His  flowers  to  bloom, 
the  brooks  to  ripple  through  the  forest's  shade,  and  the  birds  to  warble 
their  joyfhl  songs ;  and  should  man  not  eijoy  all  this  on  that  day  ?  For 
the  rest,  the  children  may  in  most  cases  safely  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclination,  and  they  will  And  the  right  way;  they  will,'without 
being  told  to  do  so,  quietly  read  or  draw,  or  do  some  during,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Sometimes  they  will  play  a  quiet  game,  or  some  good  book 
is  read  to  them,  or  they  engage  in  conversation. 

Numbers  of  anonymous  letters  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus 
from  England,  in  which  all  this  was  severely  censured.  As  a  special  sin, 
it  was  mentioned  that  some  of  the  children  had,  on  Sunday,  woiked  in 
their  little  gardens ;  and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  innocent  pleasure  be 
denied  them  of  tending  their  few  flowers  on  Sundays?  We  likewise 
strongly  recommend  for  the  girls  sewing  or  mending;  they  herewith  fol- 
low a  custom  which  in  most  parts  of  Germany  distinguishes  the  good  and 
diligent  servants  fh>m  the  idle  ones.  Especially  In  winter,  the  necessity 
fbr  some  such  occupation  becomes  quite  urgent  During  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  the  children  are  busily  occupied  with  getting  ready 
presents,  by  which  they  intend  to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  friend  or 
lelative;  frequently,  also,  for  poor  and  sick  children.  And,  truly,  what 
more  worthy  occupation  could  be  found  for  Sunday  ? 
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The  great  astaattk  te^tMiB,^  Chrkknoi^  Eatiar  and  WhUgunUe^— 
and  their  celebration,  are  merely  a  farther  deyelopment  of  Sunday.  In 
connection  with  these  featlTals  ia  the  preparation  for  each  of  them.  The 
time  of  Advent,  before  Christmaa,  the  eeaaon  of  Lent,  before  Easter,  and 
the  time  from  Aaeension-day  till  Pentecost,  form  the  great  Sabbath  times 
of  the  new  covenant  In  this  light  the  choich  and  the  family  are  to  look 
at  these  seasons.  Ko  child,  we  yentare  to  say,  who  has  once  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  Raohe  Hans  will  ever  f<»get  it  again.  We  know  of 
several  who  have  celebrated  Christmas  again  in  this  manner  on  the  prairies 
of  the  far  West  and  on  the  stormy  ocean,  and  as  long  as  they  live  will  the 
simple  songs  sung  on  these  occasions  resound  in  their  hearts.  The  season 
of  Lent  is  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  oonfirmation;  then  comes  the 
confirmation  itself,  and  the  grand  celebmtion  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  before 
Good  Friday,  and  the  solemn  Easter  morning  service  at  the  graveyard. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  care  bestowed  on  the  instmction  in  biblical 
history  and  the  cateohiam,  for  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  The  aim 
of  instraction  in  biblical  history  must  be  to  make  the  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  acquainted  with  the  various  periods  of  this  history,  and  to  repre- 
sent before  the  youthful  mbid,  in  their  true  dimensions,  the  grand  person- 
ages of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,— above  everything  else,  the  unique 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  has  happened, 
—the  farther  development  of  God*s  kingdom,  and  the  fact  that,  both  here 
and  in  history,  it  is  the  same  almighty  will  that  rules  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  those  of  each  single  individual.  Many  a  one  can  date  the 
turning-point  in  his  life  fh>m  this  religious  instruction  received  at  the 
Reform  School  **Thafs  me  I"  said,  once,  a  lively  little  boy,  when  a 
person  firom  sacred  history  was  depicted  to  him  by  his  teacher.  This 
**  that's  me  t*'  may  often  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  a  child's  life.  In  the  catechism  histruction,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  give  the  children  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  truths,  and  to  build 
their  faith  on  firmer  foundations,  so  that  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may 
not  be  able  to  shake  it. 

K  we  start  from  the  principle  that  the  most  essenUal  point  in  the 
family  of  the  Reform  School  consists  in  that  love  which  springs  from 
Christ  and  leads  to  Christ,  each  child  must  as  much  as  possible  be  made 
to  feel  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  the  leaders  of  an  iostitution, 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love,  to  save  his  individual  soul 
for  life  etemaL  The  first  and  chief  question  is,  who  is  to  exercise  this 
pastoral  care.  As  in  every  truly  Christian  family  this  care  will  devolve  on 
the  father  of  the  family,  so  in  the  family  of  the  Reform  School  it  will  be 
the  province  of  the  House  Father  to  attend  to  this.  He  is  to  be  the 
spiritual  adviser,  exhorter  and  comforter  of  every  child  belonging  to  his 
family. 

The  starting-point  for  this  relation  between  the  child  and  the  House 
Father,  is  the  hour  when  the  former  is  received  into  the  institution.  At 
that  time  the  child  is  told,  with  the  first  welcome,  that  all  his  former  sins 
shall  be  foigotten,  and  never  again  be  mentioned ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  this  significant  beginning,  the  House  Father  speaks  to  the  child  of 
the  only  Saviour  of  men  as  He  who  has  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost 
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ones.  The  work  begun  in  that  hour  Is  to  be  oontinned  by  the  Hoiue 
Father,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  child  at  the  Reform  School  1b  to  be  a 
fhrther  interpretation  of  thoee  lint  words.  If  the  Honae  Father  nnder- 
ttanda  how  to  explain  the  word  of  God  to  the  child;  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  nse  of  the  birtiiday  celebrationB,  and  other  Joyftil  and  sad  events  in 
a  child's  life,-*to  introdnoe  some  word  of  ezhortatkm  and  comfort,— the 
relation  between  the  efcdld  and  the  House  Father  will  naturally  become  a 
more  tender  and  intimate  one.  The  conTersatlon  need  by  no  means 
always  be  of  a  religions  nature ;  but  the  child  must  be  able  to  feel  at  every 
word  which  is  said  the  fiMherly  love  which  the  House  Father  cherishes 
for  his  children. 

Often  it  may  become  necessary  to  take  a  child  apart  and  engage  in 
prayer  with  him.  Many  a  one  has,  jnst  through  such  a  short  and  heart- 
felt prayer,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  saved  for  life.  Never  should 
cliiidren,  however,  be  forced  to  pray.  As  there  is  no  prescribed  method 
of  instruction  at  the  Befimn  School,  there  is  not  to  be  any  prescribed 
method  for  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  Love  which  is  not 
voluntary,  but  forced,  carries  the  germ  of  death  within  it  Many  people 
demand  such  a  religious  pressure  as  a  sign  of  true  Christianity.  All  such 
methodical  Christianity  is  untrue,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
especially  wrong  to  try  to  bring  about  conversion  by  these  forced  means. 
Conversion  is  a  thorough  change  of  the  innermost  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart,  a  change  of  all  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  is 
brought  about  not  by  force,  but  by  the  silent  working  of  Gtod's  holy  spirit 
To  assist,  EofdTBB  human  power  reaches,  this  labor  of  God's  spirit,  is  the 
duty  of  the  conscientious  Christian  House  Father.  It  is  an  art  of  love  and 
prayer,  which  only  prospers  by  God's  own  blessing,  but  which  is  product- 
ive of  a  divine  life,  ftom  which,  as  from  a  hidden  root,  those  fruits  of  the 
spirit  spring  forth  in  rich  abundanco— which  Paul  describes  In  the  fourth 
dkapter  of  his  Bpistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  these  spiritual  riches  may 
become  the  greatest  crown  and  ornament  of  every  Reform  School 

ZII.— DISCHAROB  AHD  ABTEBrCASM  OF  PUPILS.* 

Pupils  can  be  dismissed  only  when  their  education  has  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close.  As  a  general  rule,  a  three-years'  sojourn  is 
required  to  obtidn  thU  result,  and  no  child  should  leave  before  conflrma- 
tloiL  Pupils  that  wish  to  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  admitted. 
Difficulties  may  frequently  arise,  occasioned  by  the  foolishness  of  parents, 
who,  because  ttieir  children  have,  perhaps,  been  punished,  as  they  think, 
too  severely,  wish  to  remove  them  fh)m  the  Reform  School,  or  threaten, 
as  bas,  indeed,  already  been  done,  to  invoke  the  law. 

In  order  to  meet  such  difficulties,  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  adopted  the 
following  course.  In  the  contract  of  admission  a  passage  is  inserted  in 
which  the  parents  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  voluntarily  committed 
their  child  to  the  care  of  the  Reform  School,  and  that  if  they  remove  their 
chili  from  the  school  before  the  stipulated  time,  they  engage  to  pay  all 

*  ThU  chapter  ioclndM  the  following  pubjects :  Time  and  conditions  of  leaving  the 
ln»tltntIon ;  Airther  care  bestowed  on  papils  that  hare  left  and  the  diflicalty  and  partial 
impoeaibUitjr  of  doing  this :  resolti  of  the  Reform  School  education. 
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the  expenses  incuned  during  the  child's  stay.  Of  coarse,  if  the  pareiit» 
are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  nothing  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  children 
without  insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  departure  ot 
pupils  who  have  gone  throogh  the  regular  course,  that  is  to  say,  have 
stayed  till  after  their  confirmation,  ought  to  take  place  in  a  solenm  and 
impreesiye  manner ;  the  best  time  will  be  the  hour  of  daily  worship.  The 
House  Father  will  then  hand  to  those  that  are  about  to  leave,  a  Bible, 
with  some  suitable  words  ofscripture  written  on  thefly-kaf.  At  the  end 
of  the  service,  a  few  words  of  love  and  ezhortation  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  pnblia 

As  regards  the  finding  of  places  for  pupils  that  have  kit,  Iboee  who 
have  paid  for  their  fhll  board  and  instruction  will  have  to  find  places 
themselves ;  but  the  institution  will  gladly  give  advice  and  useftd  hints. 
For  the  pupils  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  places  will  have  to  be  found 
by  the  institution,  as  a  completion  of  the  education  which  they  have 
received.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is  always  to  be  left  to  the  child,  and 
should  have  the  sanction  of  tiie  parents.  The  House  Father  should,  long 
before  the  time  of  leaving,  in  confidential  conversation,  ascertain  the 
wishes  and  ideas  of  the  child  on  ttiis  subject,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  check 
foolish  desires  and  aspirations. 

A  difficult  problem  is  the  superintendence  of  pupils  after  they  have  left, 
which  should  be  continued  up  to  a  certain  stipulated  period.  Alter 
leaving  the  Reform  School,  the  pupils  will  in  most  cases  see  and  hear  Just 
the  contrary  of  what  they  have  been  wont  to  at  the  school ;  they  will  be 
surrounded  by  inunorality  and  infideliQr,  which  will  do  their  best  to  draw 
them  into  tlie  whirlpool  of  sin ;  the  public  {Mress,  with  its  but  too  f^quent 
mocking  of  God  and  heavenly  things,  will  exercise  its  baneful  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  excessive  demands  which  In  some 
Christian  houses  will  be  made  on  children  that  have  come  from  a  Reform 
School,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some  people,  should  only  turn 
Out  perfect  angels.  It  even  happeijs,  not  unlVcqaently,  that  the  parenta 
themselves  destroy  the  tender  plants  of  morality  and  religion  which  with 
so  much  care  have  been  raised  at  the  Reform  School,  by  entreating  and 
encourafflog  their  children  to  forget  all  that  gloomy  religion  which  they 
have  learned  there,  and  sgidn  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
cheerful  world. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  continued  superintend- 
ence a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  any  rate  a  regular  contract 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Reform  School  and  the  trades- 
master  with  whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  placed.  Among  the  conditions  there 
ought  to  be :  permission  for  the  pupil  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Reform  School 
on  certain  Sundays  in  the  year ;  a  regular  weekly  visit  of  one  of  the 
assistants  fVom  the  Reform  School  to  the  house  where  the  pupil  lives,  etc 
If  possible,  the  Reform  School  should,  during  the  time  the  contract  lasta» 
supply  the  pupil  with  clothes,  in  order  to  hold  out  some  inducement  to 
his  master. 

Very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  imposidble,  will  this  superintendence 
become  when  the  pupils  are  placed  fSur  away  fVom  the  Reform  School,  or 
go  to  sea,  or  emigrate  to  foreign  countries^    In  some  suc^  cases  the  pastor 
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of  the  Tillage  or  town  where  th^  were  placed  has  been  aaked  to  have  an 
eje  to  such,  and  if  they  should  go  astray  to  try  and  lead  them  to  the  right 
path  again.  Often,  however,  this  will  be  entirely  impracticable,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
persons  with  whom  such  pupils  are  placed. 


As  regards  the  resnlts  of  the  Reform  School  edneatldn,  mere  numbers 
will  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
them ;  their  silent  hiflaence  will,  nevertheless,  make  itself  felt  fiir  and  near. 
As  there  were  no  statistics  extant  concerning  these  Reform  Idchools,  com* 
munications  had  to  be  opened  with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  following: 

There  are  at  present  in  Germany  and  the  six  Gkrman-speaking 
provinces  of  other  countries,  80  Roman  Catholic  and  820  Protestant  Re* 
form  Schools.  Concerning  the  former,  no  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  of  the  latter,  information  was  received  from  79.  Many  of  the  other 
Reform  Schools  have  either  not  responded  at  all  to  our  inquiries,  or 
have  done  so  in  an  entirely  unsatisfactory  manner,  or  declared  themselves 
unable  to  give  any  information. 

Of  the  79  institutions  mentioned  below,  28  are  for  boys  and  girls,  44 
only  for  boys,  and  7  only  for  girls. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Badkn.— Hardt,  near  Carlsruhe  (16  years).* 

KiKODOM  OF  Bavaria.— Marienthal,  near  BchweintUrt  (15^) ;  Inken- 
thalerhof,  near  Rockenhausen  (13);  Hassloch  (17);  TrdUtbergerhaus,  near 
Castel(17);  Packenhof,  near  Erlangen  (17) ;  Jean  Paul  Reform  BchooL 
at  Baireuth  (26). 

Duchy  of  Brunswick.— St.  Leonhard,  near  Brunswick  (15). 

Fkbb  Cities.— Rauhes  HauSf  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg  (34) ;  EUener- 
hofy  near  Bremen  (20});  Fischer-bUden,  near  Lubeck  (22^). 

Mecklskburo.— Bethanien,  near  Rattey  (16). 

Prussia— 1.  Province  of  Brandenburg.--Nesnder  Haus,  at  Gross-Cam- 
min  (16) ;  Marwltz,  near  Hemungsdorf  (10);  Heilbrunn,  near  Wusterban- 
8eu(15);  Gossner  House,  in  Bertln  (6i);  Flingsthaus,  in  Potsdam  (16); 
WOmersdorf  (ll|);  COthen,  near  Falkenberg  (11);  Angermnnde,  (15^); 
Reitweln,  near  Podelzig  (18) ;  Rothes  House,  in  Brdssow  (20) ;  Linda 
(14);  Hermsdorf  (15);  Reppen  (15^) ;  TVulkow,  near  Alt-Ruppin  (15). 

2.  Protinee  of  P(merania.—»tn\sund  (20);  Stolp  (lOf);  Garz(28); 
Triebsees  (14);  Elisabeth  Stift,  at  Kieckow  (17);  Elisabeth  Stilt,  at  GOrcke 
(17) ;  ZttUchow,  near  Stettin  (86). 

8.  Prof4ne0<tfPni$na.--QcbbnhTuck{2S);  TDsit(20). 

4.  Provinee  of  Saxony, — ^Lindenho^  near  Neinstedt  (17);  Eckartshaus, 
near  Eckartsberge  (10);  Gentbin  (12). 

5.  Prolines  of  St^Mta.— Steinkunzendorf,  near  Peterswaldau  (14); 
Breitenhain,nearSchweidnitz(13i);  Neisky  (7f);  GOrlitz  (17i) ;  Rankau, 
near  M5rschelwitz  (16) ;  Wiltschau,  near  Eollerwitz(16);  Schreiberliau 
(34);  Morija,  near  (inadenfrei  (lOi);  Neusalz  (17);  Michelsdorf,  near 
Landshut  (11);  Betheitda,  in  Friedland  (11). 

6.  Promnca  qf  ir«afpAa{£a.— Hellweg  Institute,  ftt  Holzwickede  (4^) ; 
Gotteshatte,  at  Klein  Bremen  (8i);  PoUertshof,  near  Pr.  Oldendorf  (16) ; 
YOrde,  near  Hagen  (6i) ;  Scbildesche,  near  Bielefeld  (15). 

7.  Province  of  ike  -Sa^ti^.— Duisburg  (28) ;  Schmiedel  (17). 

*The  ilgnres  In  paranthosefl  denote  tbe  number  of  yeam  tft»  InttltiitieB  had  been 
In  operation  in  186S. 
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8.  Province  of  iraiu>Mr.— Hameln  (14) ;  Linerfaaus,  near  Altenzelle 
(22);  ticUladeu  (IGi) ;  Ricklingen,  near  Uiinnoyer  (17) ;  OnMsefelm  (2i) ; 
HQuenbtrg,  near  Melle  (14). 

9.  Province  of  ffsme  and  Franeonia, — Beiflerhaus.  at  BengahauBen 
(23);  Scheuem(16);  Wiesbaden  (10). 

10.  Promnee  of  8ehle9wiff'lIoUtein.^ldBitia-9il!itt,  near  Flensbaig. 
Russia.— Narwa  (2Qi) ;  Reval  (24) ;  Alrona,  near  Mitau  (8i). 
Baxont  (£Vn^(2(?m.)— Weinberg,  near  Riesa  (15f) ;  Prince  Albert-stiil, 

in  Schwarzenberg  (15). 

Saxon  Ducmxs.— Heinrtch-stift,  in  Great  Paschleben,  near  GOthen 
(14i);  Friedericken-stift,  in  Ballenstedt  (10) ;  Georg  and  Marien  Hans,  at 
Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg  (18i) ;  Fischhaus,  near  Meininsen  (7i). 

SwiTZBBLAKD.— B'achtelen,  near  Berne  (28) ;  Friedheim,  near  Bnbi- 
kQn(20i). 

WuBTSKBKBO.— HerbrechteDgen  (26) ;  Tuttlineen  (42). 

In  these  70  institutions  there  have,  np  to  Noyember  1867,  been  reoeiyed 
10,527  pupils. 

Of  this  number^ 

1.  There  died  at  the  Reform  School,  247,  or  8    per  cent 

2.  Returned  to  the  parents  from  yarious  reasons,  or 

runaway, 680,  "    7.7       ** 

8.  liCft  the  institution  in  the  regular  course,  after 

haying  been  confirmed 7,228,  "*  89.8       ** 

8,100 

Thoee  who  haye  tamed  out  badly, 644 

Of  these,  punished  by  law, 889 

Unpunished, 805 

644      644 

Those  ofwhom  indifferent  accounts  are  giycn,     ....       1,251 
Those  of  whom  perfectly  satisikctoiy  accounts  an  giyen,    .  4,529 

Those  neyer  heaid  from,  • 799 

Therefore,  left  in  the  regular  course 7,223 

Counting  all  that  haye  left, 8,100  pupils. 

Present  hi  the  seyenty-nine  institutions  In  1868,  .  2,427  pupi]& 
Of  these  seyenty-nine  mstitutions,  there  rise  aboye  the  percentage— 

With  good  (62.0  per  cent) 86  instituttons. 

With  mdl£ferent  (17.8  per  cent.) 87  institutions. 

And  there  are  below  the  percentage— 

With  bad,  not  punished  (4.2  per  cent),  48  institutions. 

With  bad,  punished  (4.7  per  cent),        ,       •  .       46  institutions. 

With  bad  geaerally  (8.9  per  cent.),  ....  40  institutions. 
Fuller  details  can,  of  course,  be  giyen  only  when  returns  shall  haye 

been  reoeiyed  from  all  the  Reform  Schools  of  Gennany. 

XHL— RELATION  OF  THE   BEFOBM  SCHOOLS   TO  THE    STATE. 

It  is  self-eyident  that  the  state  and  communal  authorities  will  take  a 
liyely  interest  in  the  Reform  Schools,  because  the  number  of  yagrants  and 
candidates  for  the  houses  of  ootrection  Is  thereby  greatly  diminished. 
That  this  is  really  done,  is  oonclusiyely  shown  by  the  numbers  giyen  in 
the  preceding  chaptera.  The  goyemments  of  most  Christian  countMes 
haye,  therefore,  shown  a  desire  to  assist  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
gteatest  .possible  cantion  riiould,  howeyer,  be  exercised,  and  the  Umeo 
J)anaot  always  be  remembered*  because  not  unfirequently  the  union  of  the 
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Slate  Mithoritifis  and  those  of  the  Beform  School  eadangen  the  character 
of  the  latter  and  tends  to  make  ihem  mere  houses  of  correction.  This 
indnces  the  parents,  either  by  stratagem  or  by  force,  to  entice  their 
children  away  ftom  the  Reform  School,  and  encourages  the  children  to 
ran  away  from  the  so-called  prison.  The  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
which  should  always  perrade  the  Reform  School  Is  thereby  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  confidence  of  the  better  class  of  parents  entirely 
shaken.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  the  two  carefiilly  separated, 
not  as  if  they  were  enemies,  bat  becaose  It  will  be  to  their  mutual 
adyantage.  The  question  is  chiefly  whether  pupils  are  to  be  received, 
who,  from  some  reason,  hare  been  placed  in  the  Reform  School  by  the 
communal  or  state  authorities.  The  temptation  lies  In  the  fkct  that  by 
recdving  such  pupils  the  Reform  School  gets  a  certain  fixed  subsidy, 
which  is  paid  regularly  by  the  authorities.  Agreements  of  this  kind  exist 
In  several  countries.  Thus  the  Prussian  penal  law  code  (g  42)  of  1851 
decrees,  *^  that  criminab  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  10th  year  are 
to  be.  set  free,  if  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  do  not  yet  possess  the 
ftcnl^  of  discriminating,  and  that  the  court  has  to  dedde  whether  they 
are  to  be  sent  back  to  their  fiunily  or  placed  In  a  House  of  Correction.'' 

As  there  were  then  only  very  few  such  Institutions,  some  substitute 
for  them  had  %o  be  found,  and  the  Reform  Schools  were  at  once  thought 
of  Many  people  highly  lauded  the  new  movement,  extolling  the  **  Chris- 
tian spirit"  of  the  State ;  while.  In  reality,  the  State  only  wished  to  get 
rid  of  these  young  crhnioals.  Thus  we  find,  in  1857, 818,  and.  In  1859, 276 
children,  who  properly  ought  to  be  In  a  House  of  Correction,  distributed 
over  sixty-nine  Protestant  and  seven  Catholic  Reform  Schools.  Similar 
agreements  between  the  State  and  the  Reform  Schools  exist,  to  some 
extent.  In  Wurtemberg  and  In  Bavaila.  In  the  last-mentioned  country  It 
has  gone  so  for  that  some  of  the  Reform  Schools  have  entire^  lost  their 
original  character,  and  are  at  present  nothing  but  Houses  of  Correction, 
maintained  by  government  subsidies,  but  originally  founded  by  private 
individuals,  legacies,  etc. 

XrV.  BBLATION  OF  THB  BBVOBX  BCBOOIiS  TO  TBOB  CHXJBCH. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  Reform  School's  existence  in 
Germany,  this  relation  never  gave  rise  to  any  difficulties.  There  was  a 
change,  however,  after  the  year  1848-49.  The  question  Is  only  interesting 
In  so  fiur  as  there  ave  not  a  few  ministers  who  Ignore,  and  even  despise. 
Reform  Schools,  because  th^  are  not  **  church  histitutions."  We  cannot 
but  deplore  their  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  the  Protestant 
Reform  Schods  in  Germany,  whoever  may  have  founded  them,  are.  In 
fkct,  religions  institutions,  though  not  founded,  ruled  and  maintained  by 
the  church.  The  Reform  Schools  are  religious  Institutions,  because,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  foundation  as  the  church,  they  buUd  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  here  on  earth,— His  Invisible  church,— by  seeking  the  lost  ones,  and 
by  leading  them  again  to  the  rigfatpath.  They  are  also  religions  institu- 
tions. Inasmuch  as  members  of  the  chnrch,ln  voluntary  love,  have  founded 
and  maintained  them  by  their  contributions  and  prayers;  th^areacom- 
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fort  for  those  who  seek  ia  the  church:  a  saving  hand  for  their  children ; 
they  are  a  liyiog  testimony  that  iaith  is  not  yet  dead.  Bo  they  are  entirely 
different  from  merely  philanthropic  andhumaniBticinstitutlons,  which,  with- 
out leading  to  Christ,  attempt  to  reform  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  religious  character  of  the  Reform  bchool  demands  that  children  o  f 
churches  which,  in  principle,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  should  not  be  receiyed  in  one  and  the  same  institution. 
That  the  Protestant  Reform  School,  with  its  inmates,  takes  part  in  the 
public  services  is  understood,  because  it  forms  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Christian  congregation. 

XV.  ADMINIBTBATIOXr,  VQVAKOIAL  AFFAIBS  AJXD  PUBLICITY. 

Great  or  small  as  the  Reform  Schools  may  be,  they  are  nowh^« 
merely  private  inatitutions,  but  aim  at  obtaining  the  privileges  of  corpora* 
tions,  that  they  may  acquire  real  estate  and  legacies.  The  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  overcome  in  this  respect  are  very  great,  especially  when 
it  is  to  be  proven  that  the  institution  is  in  possession  of  a  definite  amount 
of  property.  Tiie  possession  of  real  estate  is,  generaUy  speaking,  a  vital 
condition  for  the  continuation  of  a  Reform  Sdxool  after  the  death  of  its 
founder.  This  property  belonging  to  the  Reform  School,  the  regulation 
of  other  external  afiairs,  the  raising  of  the  required  funds,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  the  installation  or  dismissal  of  a  House 
Father,— all  this,  and  mai^  other  things,  demand  an  administrative  body 
(tervaltungskSrper,) 

We  will  not  in  this  place  criticise  the  way  in  which  things  have  been 
managed  hitherto,  but  much  remains  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  Thua 
it  has  happened  that  well-meaning  persons, — noblemen  or  owners  of  large 
real  estates,— have  founded  a  Reform  School  on  their  property,  but  did 
not  regulate  its  ownership,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  founders,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Reform  School  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  the  h^irs* 
The  position  of  such  an  institution  is  vexy  awkward,  especially  if  no  one 
has  the  will  or  courage  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  The  House 
Father  will  find  himself  in  the  wont  predicament,  particularly  if  he  have 
a  large  family  of  his  own,  as  he  is  exposed  to  the  entirely  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  persons  who  either  take  no  interest  in  his  school  or  hate  it 

Next  to  the  real  estate,  the  finances  are  a  fruitful  source  of  cares  and 
difficulties.  This  certainly  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  House 
Father,  as  it  has  been  in  some  places,  where  he  has  actually  been  forced 
to  wander  round  from. house  to  house,  and  collect  contributions.  As 
regards  the  raising  of  the  necessary  fUnds,  the  most  natural  way  is  to  have 
the  Reform  School  chiefly  maintained  by  a  number  of  wealthy  benefactors. 
These  generally  agree  to  do  this  before  the  undertaking  is  commenced ; 
but  their  number  is  gradually  diminished  by  death,  removal  and  other 
drcumstanoesy  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  continuaUy  recruited. 

Another  important  source  of  income  is  the  money  paid  for  board. 
However,  there  should  never  be  a  certain  fixed  sum  which  is  made  the 
eanditio  tine  qua  nan  of  a  pupil*8  being  admitted  to  the  Reform  School,  as 
has  been  in  some  places.    Where  this  sum  is  very  high,  as  a  natund  con- 
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sequence,  the  number  of  papUs  has  been  small,  and,  because  the  institution 
did  not  flourish,  the  contributions  have  gradually  ceased  to  flow  in.  Theii, 
suddenly,  the  very  opposite  couise  was  pursued,  by  reoeiTing  pupils  alto- 
gether gratuitously.  This  was  not  the  right  way  either,  and  had  not  the 
desired  success.  Eveiy  Reform  School  should  fix  the  number  of  children 
to  be  received  at  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  etc.,  and  make  the  rule, 
that  children  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything  should  be  received 
gratuitously,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  should  be  reminded  that 
their  duty  and  honor  as  parents  demands  that  they  should  not  receive 
anything  gratuitously  for  which  they  are  able  to  pay.  Then  it  must  be 
ascertained  what  parents  really  can  pay,  be  it  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or 
eighty  (Prussian)  dollars  per  annum.  In  case  the  parents  cannot  pay,  it 
will  be  well  to  gather  a  circle  of  friends  who  will  undertake  to  make  up 
an  annual  sum ;  and  what  is  then  still  wanting  must  be  paid  by  the  volun- 
tary donations,  which  will  never  fail  if  the  institution  is  conducted  in  the 
right  manner.  If  the  Reform  School  has  friends,  it  sliould  always  endeavor 
to  increase  their  number,  because  love  is  inventive  and  rich  in  little  helps, 
which,  t(>gether,  are  an  important  aid.  Such  assistance  by  no  means  ought 
to  be  despised,  as  contributions  in  kind  and  gifts  of  clothes. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  ought  to  be  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
fields  belonging  to  the  institution.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected, 
love  gladly  lends  a  helping  hand.  On  such  occasions,  an  appeal  in  one  of 
the  papers  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  longer  a  Reform  School  exists, 
the  more  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  richer  will  be  the 
contributions.  Thus  the  more  than  400  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and 
Svfitzerland  would,  if  built  together,  make  quite  a  town,  with  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate.  But,  although  scattered  all  over  the  German  land, 
they  form  a  grand  monument  of  love  and  faith,  raised  under  the  blessing 
of  God.  Some  of  the  stpnes  of  this  building  may  crumble  to  dust,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  will  not  be  shaken,  and  newer  and  better  ones  will 
take  their  places. 

In  most  Reform  Schools  an  annual  report  of  the  financial  status  has 
been  handed  to  the  beneflEtctors,  and  has  also  been  published.  If  these 
reports  were  made  out  upon  some  uniform  plan,  it  would  be  possible  to 
show  what  the  expenses  are  for  one  child  in  the*various  institutions ;  but 
the  material  for  making  such  a  computation  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  can  be  drawn.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Reform  Schools  in  Wurtemberg  alone,  we  will  mention  that  the  nineteen 
Reform  Schools  existing  in  1844  expended  the  following  sums : 

For  the  first  foundation  of  these  nhieteen  institutions,    210,569  florins. 

For  maintaining  them  up  to  the  year  1844,  .    724,680  florins. 

Total, 985;^9  florins. 

The  annual  expenses  for  one  child  seem  to  be  eighty  to  ninety  florins  in 
the  South  of  Germany,  and  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(Prussian)  dollars  in  the  North. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  that  the  Reform 
School  cannot  have  the  character  of  a  family  living  in  seclusion.  It  is  like 
a  house  with  windows  on  every  side,  inviting  all  passers-by  to  look  in. 
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From  this  clrcamstance  springs  the  new,  and  hj  no  means  eai^r,  f— ir  of 
guarding  the  children  from  all  dangers  which  may  result  from  this  pab- 
licity.    Especially  if  the  Reform  School  be  located  hi  the  neighborhood  of 
some  large  city,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  day  on  which  there  are  no  rlsitan, 
irequently  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world.   Visits  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  any- 
way r^g^ated ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  that  might  interest  strangen 
shoold  be  kept  from  their  obseryation, — only,  the  proper  regard  mnat  be 
had  for  the  welfiire  of  the  pupils,  which  may  easily  be  endangered  if,  for 
example,  every  casual  visitor  is  allowed  to  engage  in  conversalion  with 
any  one  of  the  pupils  on  his  past  life,  or  if  strangers  wished  to  attend  all 
the  recitation  hours. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  monthly  visits  of  parents  and  friends,  whicn 
should  always  be  kept  up,  but  be  under  strict  supervision.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  parents  or  friends  from  communicatiDg 
to  the  pupils  items  of  news  and  gossip,  which  the  latter  had  better  not 
know,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Reform  School,  which  is  the  fre- 
quent object  of  bitter  attacks  and  misrepresentations  in  the  local  press. 
The  children  then  become  conscious  of  the  fi^t  that  their  persons  attract 
the  public  attention.  All  this  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Reform 
School  a  new  moral  and  educational  task,  to  accomplish  which  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  House  Father,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  do  this  in  a  satisfiu^tory  manner,  as,  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  individual  cases,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  Reform  School  should  encour- 
age publicity  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  the  annual  festivals,  when  all 
benefiu;tors  and  friends  should  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  festive  joys. 
On  such  a  day  the  children  should  not  be  annoyed  by  examinations  and 
catechising,  but  enjoy  themselves  in  the  ftill  sense  of  the  term,  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  thdr  hearts*  content 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Reform 
School,  a  report  on  the  past  year  should  be  publicly  read.  The  tenor  ofit 
should  be  such  as  may  be  read  before  the  children  without  giving  offence ; 
portions  which  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
be  omitted  in  the  report,  may  be  left  out  in  reading,  but  should  certainly 
appear  in  print  Such  tf  report  ought  to  contain  a  fhll  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure,  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board, 
fUll  statistics  of  the  past  year,  and  all  occurrences,  both  sad  and  Joyful, 
which  may  be  of  public  interest  Sermons  delivered  on  such  festal  occa- 
sions ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  it  The  principal  of  the  school  should 
draw  up  the  report,  from  material  collected  by  the  House  Father,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diary.  K  all  the  reports  were  made  out  on  this  principle,  they 
would  form  quite  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  experience.  Amongst  the  best 
and  most  interesting  reports,  we  mention  those  of  the  Reform  School  at 
Stammheim,  near  Calw  (Wurtemberg),  formerly  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barth ;  as,  also,  those  published  by  the  Swiss  Society  in  Zurich. 

Xyi.  THB  FUTUBE  OF  THE.  PBOTESTAnT  BSFOBX  fOHOOLfl. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Reform  Schools  will  remain  essentially 
Christian  institutions,  we  would,  in  conclusioiL,  mention  a  few  pia  dendena^ 
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whose  ftiMlment  ovight  sooner  or  later  to  be  attained,  if  the  whole  cause 
is  not  to  be  endangered : 

1.  Tlie  fatnre  House  Fathers,  asdstants  and  teachers  should,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  be  prepared  for  thdr  solemn  calUng,  which 
is  only  possible  if  they  are  for  a  number  of  years  co-workers  in  an  institu- 
tion specially  established  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  number  of  such  institutions  which  are  already  in  operation  (the 
J^rtkidraMtott^n)  should  be  constantly  increased,  and,  by  an  interchange 
of  the  yaried  experiences,  the  system  be  constantly  improyed. 

8.  There  ought  to  be  a  superrlsion  of  the  Reform  Schools,  authorized 
hoth  by  the  Church  and  the  State,  which  superyision,  howeyer,  ought  not 
to  haye  a  bureaucratic  character,  but  should,  by  the  authority  yested  in  it, 
be  able  to  protect  the  liberty  and  priyate  character  of  the  institution,  and 
make  improyements  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  Only  in  this  manner  wiU  it  be  possible  to  haye  a  guarantee  that 
those  free  boards  of  administration,  which  stand  In  need  of  such  a  super- 
yision, at  least  fhlfil  their  duties  according  to  the  statutes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  and  its  local  administration,  through  and  in  reference  to 
the  House  Father. 

5.  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  grant  the  House  Fathers 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  particularly  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  who  cannot,  without  danger  to  themselyes,  remain  at  the  Reform 
School  When  House  Fathers  become  superannuated,  after  many  years 
of  faithful  seryice,  they  ought  to  receiye  a  pension.  This  question  has 
already  been  mooted  at  seyeral  conferences. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  urgently  demand  that  the  hitherto 
existing  isolation  of  the  yarious  Reform  Schools  should  cease,  and  a  liyely 
and  regulated  intercourse  of  the  yarious  institutions  and  House  Fathers 
should  be  inaugurated,  so  that  one  may  learn  from  the  other,  and,  from 
this  interclLange  of  ideas,  deriye  new  strength  to  pursue  the  work.  This 
approach  of  the  yarious  institutions  to  each  other  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  two-fold  manner,— either  by  literary  communica^ons  or  by  personal 
meetings.  With  r^;ard  to  the  first,  we  can  here  mention  that  already, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Central  Committee  for  Home  Missions,  in  the 
Qerman  EyangeUcal  Church,  (Berlin  and  Hamburg),  has  caused  more  than 
one  hundred  Reform  Schools  to  communicate  their  reports  to  each  other. 
A  supplement  to  these  communications  is  found  in  the  FlAegend^  BlMtTy 
(**  Fugitiye  Leayes  "),  published  by  the  Rauhe  Haus.  In  the  yarious  Ger- 
man countries  there  are  Journals  which  giye  information  concerning  the 
institutions  located  in  their  district:  «.  ^.,  in  Wurtemberg,  the  Annenr 
muer,  ("  Journal  for  the  Poor"),  by  Dr.  Hehn,  and  the  Chriitenbotde,  (the 
"Christian  Messenger'*),  by  Pastor  Burk;  in  Bayaria,  the  Puekenhcfer 
'matter;  in  Baden,  the  Bdeh  €htk$,  (the  **  Kingdom  of  Ood'*),  by  Rey.  Mr. 
Mann ;  in  East  Prussia,  the  EwvagdUehe  GenrnndeNatt,  etc.  But,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  general  organ  for  the  whole  of  Germany ;  neither  are  there  any 
societies,  ■•  in  England. 

^The  great  obstacle  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  German  national 
character  to  take  an  interest  only  in  their  natiye  town  or  yillage.  Besides 
this^  there  are  the  many  spedal  ecclesiastical  and  political  party-interests. 
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which  throw  almoBt  insapenble  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  united 
efforts.  Btin,  there  has  of  late  been  some  improrement  in  this  direction, 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  societies  for  Home  Missions, 
wliich  have  institated  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Reform  Schools  in  the  yarious  districts.  Thus  the  Branden- 
burg Society  for  Home  Missions,  the  Pomeranian  Society,  the  Silesian 
Society  (meets  in  Liegnitz),  the  Conference  for  Home  Missions  at  Baiers- 
dorf,  in  Bavaria,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  at  ZQllchow, 
near  Stettin. 

A  subject  often  broached  at  these  meetings  is  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
organization  of  all  the  Reform  Schools,  wliich,  however,  is  more  visionary, 
and  will  scarcely  ever  be  realiased.  If  the  various  groups  of  Reform  Schools 
could,  through  a  special  Journal,  be  more  intimately  connected,  then  there 
would  at  least  be  a  sound  prelin^nary  base,  on  wliich  the  work  of  uniting 
the  efforts  already  made  might  safely  be  built  up.  The  foundation  on 
which  these  institutions  rest  is  such  a  good  and  lasdng  one,  and  the  bless- 
ing which,  so  ftf,  has  attended  the  work  is  so  evident,  that,  in  casting  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  Refonn  Schools  of  Germany,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  work  so  successfully  inaugurated,  under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  fhture  times  like  a  tree  '*  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,'*  constantly  putting  forth  new  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  and,  till 
the  end  of  days,  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  German  nation  and  its 
children. 
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